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LAWS 

OF  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

INSTITUTED  NOVEMBER  1780. 


Tlio  purpose  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  promotion  of  ARGHJtOLOOY, 
especially  as  connected  with  the  Antiquities  and  Historical  Literature 
ok  Scotland. 

I.  Members. 

1.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Ordinary  and  Honorary  Fellows,  and 
of  Corresponding  and  Lady  Associates. 

2.  The  number  of  the  Ordinary  Fellows  shall  be  unlimited. 

3.  Candidates  for  admission  as  Ordinary  Fellows  must  sign  the  Form 
of  Application  prescribed  by  the  Council,  and  must  be  recommended  by 
one  Ordinary  Fellow  and  two  Members  of  the  Council. 

4.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  the  names  of  the  Candidates  and  of  their 
Proposers  to  be  inserted  in  the  billet  calling  the  Meeting  at  which  they 
are  to  be  balloted  for.  The  Ballot  may  be  taken  for  all  the  Candidates 
named  in  tho  billot  at  once  ;  but  if  three  or  more  black  balls  appear,  the 
Cliairman  shall  cause  the  Candidates  to  be  balloted  for  singly.  No  Can- 
didate shall  be  admitted  unless  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  Fellows 
present. 

5.  The  number  of  Honorary  Fellows  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  ;  aud 
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shall  consist  of  men  eminent  in  Archaeological  Science  or  Historical 
Literature,  and  they  shall  not  he  liahlo  for  any  fees  of  admission  or 
annual  contribution* 

6.  All  recommendations  of  Honorary  Fellows  must  he  made  through 
the  Council ;  and  they  shall  he  balloted  for  in  the  same  way  as  Ordinary 
Fellows. 

7.  Corro«i>onding  Associates  must  l>e  recommended  and  lmlloted  for  in 
the  same  way  as  Ordinary  Fellows,  and  they  nhall  not  he  liable  for  any 
fees  of  admission  or  annual  contributions. 

8.  The  number  of  Lady  Associates  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five.  They 
shall  lie  elected  by  the  Council,  and  shnll  not  be  liable  for  any  fees  of 
admission  or  annual  contributions. 

9.  IJefore  the  name  of  any  person  can  Imj  recorded  as  an  Ordinary 
Fellow,  he  shall  pay  Two  Guineas  of  entrance  fees  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  and  One  Guinea  for  the  current  year's  sul»cription.  Or  he  may 
comjiound  for  all  future  contributions,  including  entrance  fees,  by  the 
payment  of  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  time  of  his  admission  ;  or  of  Fifteen 
Guineas  after  having  paid  five  annual  contributions  ;  or  of  Ten  Guineas 
after  having  paid  ten  annual  contributions. 

10.  If  any  Ordinary  Fellow  who  has  not  compounded  shall  fail  to  pay 
his  annual  contribution  of  One  Guinea  for  three  successive  years,  due 
application  having  been  made  for  payment,  the  Treasurer  shall  report  the 
same  to  the  Council,  by  whose  authority  the  name  of  the  defaulter  may 
be  erased  from  the  list  of  Fellows. 

U.  Every  Fellow  not  being  in  arrears  of  his  annual  subscription  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  printed  Proceedings  of  the  Society  from  the  date 
of  his  election,  together  with  such  special  issues  of  Clmrtularies,  or  other 
occasional  volumes,  as  may  be  provided  for  gratuitous  distribution  from 
time  to  time  under  authority  of  the  Council.  Associates  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  the  Society's  publications  at  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
Council  for  supplying  back  numbers  to  the  Fellows. 

12.  None  but  Ordinary  Fellows  shall  hold  any  ollice  or  vote  in  the 
business  of  the  Society. 
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II.  Office-bearers  and  Council. 

1.  The  Office- Bearers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  who 
continues  in  office  for  three  years  ;  three  Vice-Presidents,  two  .Secretaries 
for  general  purposes,  and  two  Secretaries  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  a 
Treasurer,  two  Curators  of  the  Museum,  a  Curator  of  Coins,  aud  a  Libra- 
rian, who  shall  be  elected  for  one  year ;  all  of  whom  may  be  re-elected  at 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  except  the  first  Vice-President,  who  shall  go 
out  by  rotation,  and  shall  not  be  again  eligible  till  he  has  been  one  year 
out  of  office. 

2.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Office-Bearers  and  seven  Ordinary 
Fellows,  besides  two  annually  nominated  from  the  Board  of  Manufactures. 
Of  these  seven,  two  shaU  retire  annually  by  rotation,  and  shall  not  bo 
again  eligible  till  they  have  been  one  year  out  of  office.  Any  two  Office- 
Bearers  and  three  of  the  Ordinary  Council  shall  be  a  quorum. 

3.  The  Council  shall  have  the  direction  of  the  affairs  and  the  custody 
of  the  effecte  of  the  Society  ;  and  shall  report  to  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  the  state  of  the  Society's  funds,  and  other  matters  which  may 
have  come  before  them  during  the  preceding  year. 

4.  The  Council  may  appoint  committees  or  individuals  to  take  charge 
of  particular  departments  of  the  Society's  business. 

5.  The  Office-Bearers  shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  General  Meeting. 

6.  The  Secretaries  for  general  purposes  shall  record  all  the  proceedings 
of  meetings,  whether  of  the  Society  or  Council ;  and  conduct  such  corre- 
spondence as  may  be  authorised  by  the  Society  or  Council,  except  the 
Foreign  Correspondence,  which  is  to  be  carried  on,  under  the  same 
authority,  by  the  secretaries  appointed  for  that  particular  purpose. 

7.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  disburse  all  monies  due  to  or  by  the 
Society,  and  shall  lay  a  state  of  the  funds  before  the  Council  previous  to 
the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

8.  The  duty  of  the  Curators  of  the  Museum  shall  bo  to  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  it  and  the  Society's  Collections. 

9.  The  Council  shall  meet  during  the  session  as  often  as  is  requisite 
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for  the  due  despatch  of  business ;  and  the  Secretaries  shall  have  power  to 
call  Meetings  of  the  Council  as  often  as  they  see  cause, 

III.  Meetings  of  tiif.  Society. 

1.  One  General  Meeting  shall  take  place  every  year  on  St  Andrew's 
day,  the  30th  of  November,  or  on  tho  following  day  if  the  30th  be  a 
Sunday. 

2.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  call  Extraordinary  General 
Meetings  when  they  see  cause. 

3.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month,  at  Eight  o'clock  p.m.  from  December  to  April 
inclusive,  and  in  May  and  June  at  Three  p.m.  The  Council  may  give 
notice  of  a  proposal  to  change  the  hour  and  day  of  meeting  if  they  see 
cause. 

IV.  Bye-Laws. 

1.  All  Bye-Laws  formerly  made  are  hereby  repealed. 

2.  Every  proposal  for  altering  the  Laws  as  already  established  must  be 
made  through  the  Council ;  and  if  agreed  to  by  the  Council,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  intimation  thereof  to  bo  made  to  all  tho  Fellows  at  least  three 
months  before  the  General  Meeting  at  which  it  ie  to  be  determined  on. 
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1871.  Pai  l,  George  M.,  W.S.,  16  St  Andrew  Square. 

1879.  Pall,  J.  Balfour,  Advocate,  32  Great  King  Street. 
1874.    Paxton,  William,  11  Lauder  Road. 

1880.  Peace,  Makkell  William,  Ashheld,  Wigan. 
1862.    Peddie,  John  Dick,  M.P.,  33  Buckingham  Terrace. 
1879.    Peddie,  J.  M.  Dick,  Architect,  3  South  Charlotte  Street. 
1855.  ♦Pender,  John,  M.P.,  18  Arlington  Street,  London. 
1874.    Peter,  Rev.  James,  Deer,  AWleenshire. 

1878.  Peters,  Rev.  W.,  M.A.,  Tlie  Manse,  Kinross. 

1872.  Pollock,  Hugh,  Donnyhrook  House,  Cork. 
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1872.  Prentice,  Edward  Alexander,  Montreal. 
1878.    Prevost,  CoL  T.  W.,  25  Moray  Place. 

1860.  *Primro8E,  Hon.  BOUVJUUI  P.,  C.B.,  22  Moray  Place. 
1878.    Prinole,  John,  M.D.,  27  Rutland  Square. 

1878.  Pryde,  David,  LL.D.,  10  Fette*  Row. 

1865.  Rainy,  Robert,  D.D.,  Principal,  and   Professor  of  Theology  ami 

Church  History,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

1873.  RAkpiNi,  Charles,  Sheriff-Substitute,  Lerwick. 

1864.  *Ramsay,  Major  John,  of  Straloch  and  Barru,  Aberdeenshire. 
1880.    Ramsay,  John,  of  Kildalton,  M.P. 

1879.  Rankine,  John,  Advocate,  44  Northumberland  Street. 

1874.  Rattray,  James  Clerk,  M.D.,  15  Chalmers  Crescent. 
186ft  *Reid,  James,  Secretary,  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland. 

1866.  Reid,  William,  W.S.,  21  Charlotte  Square. 

1849.  *Rhind,  David,  Architect,  Lendenlee,  Trinity  Road. 

1880.  Richardson,  Hon.  W.  A.,  LLD,  Judge  of  Court  of  Claims,  Wash- 

ington, U.S. 

1875.  Rintoul,  Major  Robert,  Kinross  House,  Carlyle  Square,  I/indon. 

1877.  Rintoul,  Major  Robert,  of  Labill,  Largo. 

1878.  Rivett-Carnac,  J.  H.,  CLE,  Ghazipur. 

1861.  Robertson,  Andrew,  M.D.,  of  Hopewell,  Tarlaml,  Aberdeenshire. 

1879.  Robertson,  George,  Comely  Bank,  Dunfermline. 

1879.  Robertson,  W.  W.,  Architect,  H.M.  Board  of  Works. 

1865.  Robinson,  John  Ryley,  LL.D.,  Westgate,  Dewsbury. 

1880.  Robson,  William,  S.S.C.,  Marchholm,  Gibland  Road. 

1854.  *Rooer,   James   Cm   The    Crouchers,   Aldborough    Hatch,  Ilford, 
Essex. 

1850.  'Rogers,  Rei\  Charles,  LLD.,  Grampian  Lodge,  Westwood  Park, 

Forest  Hill,  London. 

1871.  Rollo,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Duncrub  House,  Dunning. 
1874.   Romanes,  Robert,  Harryburn,  Lauder. 

1872.  *Ro«ebery,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of. 

1876.  Ross,  Alexander,  Architect,  Riverrield,  Inverness. 
1876.    Ross,  John  M.,  LLD.,  30  Great  King  Street 

1867.  Ross,  Rev.  William,  Rothesay. 
1869.    Rosslyn,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of. 
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1*77.    Sanderson,  James,  Deputy- 1 nsjHKtor  of  Hospitals,  Madras  Army, 

41  Manor  Place. 
1876.    Scorr,  Charles,  Advocate,  !)  Drummond  Place. 
1879.    Siott,  Rev.  David,  F.C.  Manse,  Saltcoats 
1848.  *Seton,  Georoe,  Advocate,  St  Rennet's,  Greenhill  Garden*. 
1805).  *Shani>,  Hon.  Lord,  New  Hailea. 
1879.    Shand,  John,  M.D.,  66  XorthumlMjrland  Street. 
18(14.    Shand,  Robert,  Teacher,  4.*»  Mill  Street,  Perth. 
1873.    Shields,  John,  11  Melville  Street,  Perth. 

1878.  Shiell,  John,  Solicitor,  19  Windsor  Street,  Dundee. 

1875).    Sibbald,  John,  M.D.,  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  3  St  Margaret's  Road. 

1879.  Sibbai.d,  John  Kdward,  8  Ettriek  Road. 
187.1.    Sidey,  Charles,  21  Chester  Street. 
1878.    Sidey,  James  A.,  M.D.,  20  Heriot  Row. 

18<}0.  *Sim,  Georoe,  !)  Lauriston  Line, —  Curnhtr  »f  f'nhix. 
186ft.    Sim,  William,  of  Lunan  Rank,  4  St  Reman  Is  Crescent. 
1871.  *S i mi-son,  Alex.  R.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, f>2  Queen  Street. 
1870.    Simpson,  Georoe  Richan,  Seatield,  Rroughty  Ferry. 

1880.  Simpson,  Robert  R.,  W.S.,  8  Rmntsfield  Crescent 

1878.  Skeete,  Horac  e,  Solicitor,  Perth. 

18:33.  *Skene,  William  Forbes,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  W.S.,  27  Inverhith  Row. 

1 876.  Skinner,  William,  W.8.,  City  Clerk,  3  ( teorge  Square. 

1877.  Skirvino,  Adam,  of  Croys. 

1879.  Smail,  James,  Ranker,  Galashiels. 

Is70.    Small,  David,  Solicitor,  Gray  House,  Dundee. 

1873.  Small,  John,  M.A.,  Librarian  to  the  University,  Edinburgh. 
18so.    Small,  J.  W.,  Architect,  r>0  George  Street. 

1*74.   Smart,  John,  R.S.A.,  13  Rrunswick  Street,  Hillside. 
1844.  *Smith,  David,  W.S.,  64  Princes  Street. 
1877.    Smith,  James  T.,  Duloch,  Inverkcithing. 

1847.  *Smith,  John  Alexander.  M.D.,  10  Palmerston  Place, — Srcrcturij. 
1^74.    Smith,  J.  Irvine,  21  Northumlsiland  Street. 
1s:>h  *Smith,  Robert  Ma<  kay,  Relhvue  Crescent. 

1874.  *Smith,  R.  Angus,  Ph.D.,  27  York  Place,  Manchester. 
1806.   Smythe,  William,  of  Methven,  Methven  Castle,  Perthshire. 
Is.-,:,.  *Snody,  Andrew,  S.S.C.,  20  Gayfield  Square. 
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1874.  Soctar,  Thomas,  Ranker,  Crieff. 

1864.    Soutah,  William  Shaw,  Banker,  Blairgowrie. 

1873.  *Spowart,  Thomas,  of  Broomhead,  7  Contea  Crescent. 
1K72.  *Staib,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of. 

1875.  Starke,  James  Gibson,  M.A.,  Advocate,  Troqueer  Holm,  Dumfries. 

1874.  *Steel,  Capt.  Gavin,  7  Grosvenor  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 
1872.    Steel,  Neil,  Merchant,  Constitution  Terrace,  Dundee. 

1872.  *Stevenson,  Alexander  Shannan,  Tynemouth. 

1875.  Stevenson,  John  A.,  M.A.,  37  R  >yal  Terrace. 

18G7.  *Stevenson,  John  J.,  Architect,  3  Bayswater  Hill,  London. 

1855.  *Stevenson,  Thomas,  C.E.,  17  Heriot  Row. 

187a   Stvw  vrt,  Rev.  Alexander,  Manse  of  Ballachulish. 

1879.  Stewart,  Chari.es  Poyntz,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall 

Mall. 

1874    Stewart,  Charles,  Sweethope,  Musselburgh. 

1 848  *Stewart,  HorE  J.,  Spring  Garden*,  Musselburgh.    .     -  «*  • 

1M80.    Stewart,  J.  A.,  6  Constitution  Terrace,  Dundee. 

1871.  *Stewart,  Major  J.  M.  Shaw,  R.E. 

1878.   Stewart,  John  H.  J.,  Slodahill,  Lockerbie. 

Ifs76.    Stewart,  Robert  Buchanan,  11  Crown  Terrace,  Dowanhill,  Glas- 
gow. 

1880.  Stirlino,  Capt.  Patrick,  yr.  of  Kippendavie. 

1867.  *Strathmore,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of,  Glands  Castle,  Forfarshire. 

1850.  *Strcthers,  Rev.  John,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Prestonpatis. 
1878.    Sturrock,  John,  Engineer-Surveyor,  3  Rostie  Place,  Dundee. 
1867.  *Sl'THERLAND,  His  Grace  The  Duke  of,  K.G. 

1 87f>.    Sutherland,  Rev.  Georoe,  Pnlteneytown,  Wick. 
1880.    Sutherland,  Georoe  Miller,  Solicitor,  Wick. 

1851.  *Swinton,  Archibald  Campbell,  of  Kimnurghame,  LL.D.,  Advocate. 
1863.    Swithinbank,  Gkoroe  E.,  LL.D.,  15  Clifford  Inn,  Fleet  Street. 

1873.  Taylor,  James,  D.D.,  7  Ettrick  Road. 
lsfiO.  *Tayi.or,  James,  Starley  Hall,  Burntisland. 

1*70.    Teesdale,  Rev.  Frederick  D.,  Gordon  Villa,  Inverness. 
lH7o.  *Texnant,  Charles,  M.P.,  of  the  Glen,  Innerleithen. 
1870.    Thomas,  Captain  F.  W.  L,  R.X.,  Rosepark,  Trinity. 

1874.  Thoms,  Georoe  Hunter,  Sheriff  of  Orkney,  52  Great  King  Street 
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1872.  Thomson,  Sir  C.  Wyvili.e,  LLP.,  Knt,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural 

History,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

1867.  Thomson,  Lockhart,  S.S.C.,  114  George  Street. 

lH7.r>.  *Thomson,  Rev.  Robkkt,  Drumtiioiitiville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

1878.  Thomson,  William,  23  Great  King  Street. 

18(55.  Tkoi  i»,  William,  Eastwell,  Rridge  of  Allan. 

1*77.  Ti'KE,  John  Ratty,  M.D.,  20  Charlotte  Square. 

18(57.  Tlllis,  William,  Markinch,  Fifeshire. 

18(59.  *Ti'rnul'll,  John,  of  Abbey  St  Rithans,  W.S.,  49  George  Square. 

1880.  Turner,  Fredkrick  J.,  Mansfield,  Notts. 

1*05.  Turner,  William,  M.R.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

1878.  Uityt  HAHr,  James,  H.M.  General  Register  House. 

18(52.  *Veitch,  George  Seton,  Bunk  of  Scotland,  Paisley. 

1873.  Veitch,  John,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic,  University  of  Glasgow. 
1877.    Vernon,  J.  John,  Hawick. 

1874.  Walker,  Alexander,  25  Dee  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Is74.    Walker,  Alexander,  of  Findynate,  Rullinluig,  Perthshire. 
1859.  *Walker,  Fountains,  Ness  Castle,  Inverness-shire. 
1*79.    Walker,  James,  74  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 

1871.  *Walker,  Peter  Geddes,  2  Airlie  Place,  Dundee. 

1848.  *Walker,  William,  Surgeon,  47  NorthumWland  Street. 
18(51.    Walker,  William  Stuart,  of  Rowland,  12.p»  George  Street. 

1879.  Wallace,  Thomas  D.,  Rector  of  High  School,  Inverness. 

1872.  Warden,  Alexander  Johnston,  Maryltank  House,  Rroughty  Fern'. 
1879.    Warden,  Major-Gen.  Rouert,  C.R.,  4  Lennox  Street 

1849.  *Ware,  Titus  Hibueht,  Stamford  Road,  Bowdon,  near  Altrinebam, 

Lancashire. 

187(5.    Waterhton,  Georoe,  Jun.,  14  St  Johu's  Hill. 
1870.    Watson,  Charles,  Writer,  Dunse. 

1873.  Watson,  John  Kippen,  14  Blackford  Road. 

1875.  Watson,  William,  (>  Douglas  Crescent 
1*71.  *Watt,  Archibald  A.,  42  Coates  Gardens. 

185(5.  *Wehster,  John,  Advocate,  42  King  Street,  Aberdeen. 
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1879.  Wedderburn,  J.  R.  M.,  M.A.,  W.S.,  32  Albiuiy  Street. 
1877.    Weir,  Hugh  F.,  of  Kirkhall,  Ardrossan. 

1877.  Welsh,  John,  S.S.C.,  13  Araiston  Place. 
1872.  *Wemy88  and  March,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  o£ 

1880.  White,  John  Forres,  Aberdeen. 

1869.  White,  Major  T.  P.,-  R.E.,  Ordnance  Survey. 
1867.    White,  Robert,  Procurator-Fiscal,  Forfar. 

1870.  *Whttock,  Alexander,  7  George  Street 

1871.  Williams,  William  Edward,  Architect,  Dooedale,  WuUingloii,  Surrey. 
1870.    Wilson,  Charles  E,  LL.D.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  19  Puluiereton 

Place. 

1872.  Wilson,  Georoe,  S.S.C.,  16  Minto  Street 
187.r>.   Wilson,  William,  West  Lodge,  Pollockshielda, 

1861.  *WlL8oN,  WlLUAM,  of  Rankuock,  Stirlingshire. 

1862.  *Wdje,  Thomas  A.,  M.D.,  Reulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  London. 

1863.  Wlshart,  Edward,  22  Raltic  Street,  Leith. 

1880.    Wood,  John  Muir,  22  Relhaven  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

1870.  Wood,  Rev.  Walter,  F.C.  Manse,  Elie. 

1875.    Woodburn,  J.  M.A.,  Drunigrange,  Patna,  Ayr. 

1878.  Woodward,  Rev.  John,  Union  Place,  Montrose. 

1867.   Wright,  Robert,  D.D.,  Starley  Bum  House,  Burntisland. 

1871.  Wyue,  Andrew,  Esq.,  Prinlaw*,  Leslie,  Fife. 

1878.  *Younoer,  Robert,  15  Carlton  Tenuce. 
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NOV  EM  I J  Eli  30,  1880. 


{According  to  the  Law*,  the  number  it  limittd  to  twenty-five.] 


1853. 

Daniel  Wilson,  LL.I).,  Princijuil  and  l'rofeaxir  i»f  Engtbfa  Literature, 
University  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 

18.->5. 

Mujor-Ucneml  Sir  Hknry  C.  Rawunso.n,  K.C.D.,  D.C.L.,  Louduu. 

William  Reeves,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Armagh. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Tai.iiot  de  Malahide. 
5  I)r  Richard  Lepsics,  Berlin. 

His  Royal  Hiuhxehk  Alhert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales. 

l)r  Ferdinand  Keller,  Zurich. 

The  Prince  Louis  Lccien  Bonaparte. 

1864 

Alexander  J.  Bereskord  Hope,  Eh^.,  M.P.,  London. 
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1865. 

1()  Sir  Henry  Drydex,  Bart.,  Canons  Ashby,  Byfteld,  Northamptonshire. 

18G8. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  Esq.,  Cheyne  Rttw,  Chelsea. 

1869. 

John  Henry  Parker,  Esq.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Oxford. 
M.  Francisqlk  Michei,  Paris. 

1871. 

(Jeoroe  Stephens,  E^p,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature, 
University  of  Copenhagen. 

1874. 

15  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,,  M.P.,  High  Elms,  Kent 

J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Councillor  of  State,  Director  of  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  Copenhagen,  Inspector  of  the  Archa-ological  Monuments 
of  Denmark, 

Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  L.L.D.,  Public  Recortl  Office,  Dublin. 
John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &C.,  Nashmills,  Hemel-Hempstead. 

1875. 

Dr  Bror  Emil  Hildebrand,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of 
Arclueology,  &c,  Stockholm. 

1877. 

20  Rev.  H.  O.  Coxe,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
Rev.  James  Raine,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  York. 
Very  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

1S79. 

Rev.  William  Ureenwell,  M.A.,  Durham. 
Augustus  Wollaston  Kkanks,  M.A.,  British  Mweuitt. 
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1870. 

Tins  Lady  A.  A.  John  .Scott  of  S|M»ttiswtH*li-,  iVrwicksliiiv. 

1S71. 

UiwC  Macl.\«!.\n,  Raveuscroft,  Stirling. 

1873. 

Tilt'  Biilolltss  Itl'KDETT  L'OL'TTS. 

1*74. 

Lady  Dcnbae  of  Pun'us,  El^insliin-. 
Lady  Ci.ahk,  Tillypronie,  Abenleenohirv. 
Miss  Mahcak'jt  M.  Stokes,  Dublin. 
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PEOCEEDINGS 

OP  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 


HUNDREDTH  SESSION,  1879-80. 


Anniversary  Mbetino,  Id  December  1879. 
JOHN  It.  FINDLAY,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  taken  place,  the  following  Gentlemen  recom- 
mended by  the  Council  were  elected  Honorary  Fellows  of  the 
Society  :— 

Rev.  William  Greenwkll,  M.A.,  Durham. 
Acoustus  Wollaston  Franks,  M.A,  British  Museum. 

And  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Fellows  : — 

James  Caldwell,  Esq.,  Craigielea  Place,  Paisley. 

Thomas  S.  Clocston,  M.D.,  Morningside  Place. 

Rev.  William  Brice,  B.D.,  Cantab.,  Dunimarle,  Culms*. 

Major-General  J.  G.  Roche  Forlono,  11  Douglas  Crescent. 

Francis  Jones,  Esq.,  78  Lauriston  Roa<l. 

Patrick  Comyn  Macoreoor,  Esq.  of  Brediland,  Paisley. 

•f.  W.  Small,  Esq.,  Architei-t,  JHi  George  Street. 

J.  A.  Stewart,  Esq.,  6  Constitution  Terrace,  Dundee. 

Frederick  J.  Turner,  Esq.,  Mansfield,  Notts. 

VOI*  XIV.  •  ,\ 


2  rBOCF.KDRVr.fi  OF  TDK  SOCIETY,  DKCKMBEB  1,  1879. 

Tho  Officc-Bearcre  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as 
follows : — 

HKIi  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
l'rt*ith-nt. 

Tub  Most  Hon.  tick  Marqiess  ok  Lothian,  K.T. 

riee-l'rmilntl*. 

John  K.  Findlay. 

Professor  John  Di  ns,  D.D. 

Rev.  Thom  as  M  a.  lu  <  iii.  w.  LL  l» 

C"H  ncilb>r*. 

Jameh  T.  (Jiuhon Cii.Mti,  1  „  ..     ..  .  . 

Francis  Aimorr,  > 

Professor  Sir C.  Wymli.e  Thomson,  LL.D..  Kt. 

Sir  Walter  Elliot,  K.C.S.L 

W.  F.  Skene,  LL.D.,  D  C  L. 

Piofeaw  .'Eneas  J.  (}.  Mackay,  LL.lt. 

Professor  Norman  Macph  erson,  LL.  D. 

Captain  F.  W.  L.  Thomas,  R.N. 

R.  \V.  Cochran- Patrick,  P.  A.,  LL  D. 

Srcri'tarii'*. 

AriTiirR  Mitchell,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
John  Alexander  Smith,  M.D. 
JoHElMI  Anheiihon,  A**istmtt  Stm/ory. 

Sccretarvx  fur  Furritjn  ( 'itrrf.fj^mifi  nrr 
William  Forres. 

Thomas  Dickson,  H.M.  General  Register  House. 

Trausurcr. 
Davtd  Doiulas,  9  Ciutlc  Street. 
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Curators  of  the  Museum. 

Robert  Cabfrae. 

William  Fettes  Douolab,  R.S.A. 

Curator  of  Coin*. 
Oeoroe  Sim. 

Librarian. 
John  Taylor  Brown. 

Auditor*. 

Robert  Hutchison. 
Thomas  B.  Johnston. 

Put>lisher 

David  Douolas,  9  Castle  Street 
The  following  list  of  the  names  of  Follows  <1oeea8wl  was  read  by  the 


Secretary : — 

Honorary  Fdlott.  ek-cUm 

James  Farher  of  InKleborouKh,  Lancaahirf,     .  1855 

Fellows. 

William  Bruce,  M.D.,  R.N.,  Dunimarle,                 .  1861 

James  Cassie,  R.S.A.,    .....  1872 

John  Chalmers,  Castle  Bank,  Merchiston,      .         .  1869 

Michael  H.  Crichton,  Princes  Street,  .         .         .  1861 

Andrew  Gii.lman,  Westminster,         .                  .  1861 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Gordon  of  Druniearn,  I860 

Sir  James  Matheson,  Bart.,     ....  1858 

Adam  Mossman,          .....  1856 

John  Rodoer,  S.S.C.,    .....  1871 

David  Semite,  Puisl.  v,  .         .         .  1873 

James  Starke,   ......  1858 

Sir  Walter  Trkvklyan,  Bart.,  ....  1862 

Robert  Youno,  Elgin,   .....  1H(>6 
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I'lUMJKKDIXCH  OF  THE  SOCIKTY,  OF.CFMKF.K  1,  1879. 


James  Farrer  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  in  lK">r>,  ami  was  elected 
an  Honorary  Fellow  in  1861,  in  recognition  of  the  service  rendered  t<> 
archaeology  by  the  excavation  of  the  great  chambered  mound  of  Maeshow 
in  Orkney,  of  which  he  afterwards  printed  an  account  with  lithographic 
illustrations  of  the  plan  and  sections  of  the  inounds,  and  with  copies  and 
translations  of  the  Kunic  Inscriptions  discovered  on  its  walls — ("  Notice  of 
Runic  Inscriptions  discovered  during  recent  Excavations  in  the  Orkneys, 
made  by  James  Farrer,  M.I\"  Printed  for  private  circulation,  18G2,  4to). 
Previous  to  thin  Mr  Farrer  had  conducted  several  successful  excavations 
among  the  brochs  and  tumuli  of  the  Orkneys.  Notices  of  these  are  given 
in  the  early  volumes  of  the  "  Proceedings."  Mr  Farrer  was  also  a  liberal 
donor  to  the  Museum,  having  from  the  first  made  it  his  practice  to  send 
all  the  products  of  his  excavations  to  the  Society,  for  our  National 
Collection  in  Edinburgh. 

Sir  James  Matiikson  took  a  general  interest  in  the  objects  which  the 
Society  has  in  view,  and  entered  warmly  into  the  proposal  to  remove  the 
peat  from  the  site  of  the  great  Stone  Circle  at  Callernish.  Ho  communi- 
cated an  account  of  this  examination  of  the  monument,  which  was  printed 
in  the  "Proceedings"  of  the  Society  (vol.  iii.  p.  110). 

Sir  Walter  Calvbrley  Trevklyan,  Part,  was  at  one  time  a  frequent 
contributor  of  donations  to  the  Society's  Library,  chiefly  in  the  department 
of  Old  Northern  Literature,  for  which  his  visit  to  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms gave  him  a  liking.    He  was  also  an  occasional  donor  to  the  Museum. 

John  F.  Rodger,  S.S.C,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Maclachlan  &  Rodger, 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  in  1871.    Ho  took  an  active  interest  in 
its  affairs  and  its  prosperity,  and  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  Auditors 
of  the  Society's  accounts. 

David  Semple,  Writer,  Paisley,  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  in 
1873.  In  1864  he  found  the  Poll-Tax  rolls  of  Renfrewshire  for  the 
year  1695  in  the  charter  chest  of  the  Ihtrgh  of  Paisley,  and  prepared  them 
for  publication.    They  were  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of 
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the  Glasgow  Herald,  and  six  slips  of  each  section  were  given  to  Mr  Semple. 
These  ho  pasted  into  volumes,  adding  a  written  alphabetical  index  of  all 
the  names  in  each  parish.  One  of  these  six  copies  he  presented  to  the 
Society's  Library.  In  1872  he  published  a  volume  entitled  "  Saint 
Minn's ;  Historical  Account  of  Old  Houses,  Old  Families,  and  Olden  . 
Times  in  Paisley,"  and  in  1876  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Tree  of  Crocston," 
giving  an  account  of  the  famous  "  Crocston  Yew." 

Jambs  Starkb,  Advocate,  Troqueer  Holm,  Dumfries,  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  in  1858.  He  had  previously,  however,  when  residont  in 
Edinburgh  in  1834,  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Society,  entitled  "  Somo 
Observations  on  the  Justiciary  Court  of  Scotland,  with  a  continued  series 
of  the  Justiciars  and  Justices-General"  He  went  to  Ceylon  as  Queen's 
Advocate  in  1839,  and  shortly  after  his  return  renewed  his  connection  with 
the  Society  by  becoming  a  Fellow.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Antiquarian  Society,  to  which  he 
contributed  a  number  of  papers  on  subjects  of  local  and  historical  interest. 

Robert  Youno,  Writer  in  Elgin,  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  in  18G6. 
In  1872  he  published  a  volume  entitled,  "The  Parish  of  Spyuie;  an 
Account  of  its  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  State  from  the  earliest  recorded 
period  to  the  present  time,"  and  subsequently  in  1879  a  larger  volume 
entitled,  "  The  Burgh  of  Elgin  and  Parish  of  Spynie,"  in  which  the  charter 
and  family  history  of  the  locality  was  more  fully  dealt  with. 

The  Secretary  then  read  to  the  meeting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  approved  by  the  Council,  and  ordered  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Lords  of  H.M.  Treasury,  as  follows  :— 
"  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  to  the  Honour- 
able the  Board  of  Tmstees  for  Manufactures  for  Scotland,  for  the 
year  ending  30th  September  1879. 
M  During  the  past  year  the  Museum  has  been  open  continuously,  except 
during  the  month  of  November,  when  it  was  closed  as  usual  for  cleaning 
and  re-arrangement. 
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"  Tho  number  of  visitors  for  the  year  is  shown  in  tho  following  table, 
distinguishing  between  day  visitors  and  visitors  on  the  Saturday  evenings 
for  each  month  : — 


MONTH*. 

Sattrdat 

Tot  a  i* 

5,370 

680 

6,050 

4,798 

770 

5,568 

19,393 

510 

19,903 

3,535 

654 

4,189 

March  

3,745 

680 

4,425 

April  

4,827 

534 

4,861 

May  

6,631 

837 

7,468 

9,102 

676 

9.778 

16,197 

899 

17,096 

14,209 

1,112 

15,321 

11,149 

790 

11,939 

Total  

98,456 

8,142 

106,598 

Previous  Year.... 

100,770 

9,589 

110,359 

2,314 

1,447 

8,761 

"During  the  year  257  articles  of  antiquity  have  l>een  presented  to  tho 
Museum,  and  tho  donations  to  tho  Library  amount  to  135  volumes  of 
books  and  pamphlets.  There  have  also  been  added  to  the  Library  1C3 
volumes,  purchased  by  order  of  the  Council  from  the  fund  bequeathed  by 
the  late  Mr  John  Mudie  of  Pitumies  for  that  purpose. 

"  Tho  valuable  collection  of  original  drawings  of  Old  Edinburgh  by  the 
late  James  Drummond,  R.S.A.,  has  been  presented  by  Messrs  Watcrston, 
Sons,  and  Stewart 

"  An  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  paintings  bequeathed  by  the 
late  David  Laing,  LLD.,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  National  Gallery  of  Scottish 
Historical  Portraits,  along  with  a  collection  of  antique  gems,  a  vellum  copy 
of  Lyndsay's  Heraldry  and  the  Bannatyno  Club  Presentation  Plate  have 
been  received  from  Mr  Lung's  Trustees,  and  added  to  the  general 
collection." 
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Monday,  8th  December  1878. 

Professor  DUNS,  D.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentleman  was  duly  elected 
a  Fellow : — 

John  Forbes  Whyte,  Esq.,  Aberdeen. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  wore  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  tho  Donors : — 

By  the  trustees  of  tho  late  David  Laing,  LL.D. 

1.  A  collection  of  portraits  chiefly  in  oil  colours,  designed  by  Mr  Laing 
to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  National  Gallery  of  Scottish  Portraits  :— 

Full  length  portrait  of  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the  "Wealth  of 
Nations" ;  half  lengths  of  Rev.  Dr  Henry  of  Greyfriars,  author  of  "  A 
History  of  Great  Britain" ;  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane ;  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume, 
Earl  of  Marchmont ;  of  "William  Purves,  by  Sir  P.  Lely ;  of  Field- 
Marshal  "Wade;  of  John  Runciman,  Artist,  by  himself;  of  Alexander 
Runciman  and  John  Brown  disputing,  by  John  Runciman ;  of  James 
Tassie;  of  Sir  W.  Chambers,  Architect;  of  Professor  John  Playfair; 
of  tho  Hon.  A.  Murray,  by  Allan  Ramsay  ;  of  Allan  Ramsay,  by  himself; 
of  David  Anderson,  Architect,  Aberdeen ;  of  Andrew  Geddcs,  Artist ;  of 
Professor  Mackay,  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Edinburgh ;  of  Rev.  Gilbert 
Burnett,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Drummond  ; 
of  Sir  David  Murray ;  of  Rev.  Rol>ert  White.  Also  a  miniature  head 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  infancy,  painted  in  water  colour  on  ivory,  as 
described  and  figured  in  the  Scott  Centenary  Exhibition  Catalogue,  and 
five  portraits,  two  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  likenesses  of  Lord  Darnley 
and  King  James  VI.  when  a  boy,  the  others  uncertain. 
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2.  A  collection  of  engraved  gems  39  in  number,  as  described  in  the 
following  notice,  by  Mr  Henry  Laing,  author  of  the  two  volumes  of 
Scottish  seals,  to  whom  the  collection  was  submitted  for  description  : — 

The  collection  of  engraved  Gems  bequeathed  by  Dr  I).  Laing  to  the  Society, 
though  not  very  extensive,  or  containing  any  that  can  1«  placed  in  the  highest 
class  of  such  engravings,  is  yet  very  interesting  as  containing  mime  examples  of 
the  earliest  as  well  as  of  the  more  advanced  state  of  that  lieautiful  art,  and  may 
well  be  appreciated  as  fairly  representative  of  the  art  which  attained  such 
excellence  in  the  l>est  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  which  still  remains 
unsurpassed. 

The  whole  number  of  this  collection  is  thirty-nine,  of  which  four  arc  Cameos 
and  the  remainder  are  Intaglios,  mostly  small,  the  stones  of  good  quality,  and 
many  mounted  in  gold  for  Ring*,  as  more  particularly  described  in  the  accom- 
jumying  list. 


1.  Agate — Head  of  the  young  Augustus,  profile,  unmounted. 

2.  Do.      Head  of  Archimedes  (?),  profile,  unmounted, 

3.  Do.     Young  Hercules,  profile,  mounted  in  gold  for  a  Brot*h. 

4.  Sardonyx — Figure  of  a  young  Fawn  sitting  with  a  double  flute  before  him, 

mounted  in  gold  for  a  Ring. 


ft.  Camelian — A  mere  fragment  of  a  Scarabeus. 

6.  Obsidian— Head  of  a  Fawn,  profile,  an  excellent  engraving,  unmounted. 

7.  Sard— A  figure  of  a  Man  sitting  holding  a  Mask  and  a  Thyrsus,  early  and 

good  work. 

8.  Carnelian— Scarabeus  (Sacred  Beetle),  an  Armed  Warrior,  early  work 

unmounted. 

9.  Oltsidian — Head  of  Ariadne,  profile,  modern  engraving,  unmounted. 

10.  Solid  Carnelian  Ring— Head  of  Roman  Emperor. 

11.  Obsidian — A  Scarabeus,  some  symbolic  figure  apparently,  very  rode  work, 

mounted  in  gold. 

12.  Carnelian— A  Scarabeus,  figure  of  a  Warrior,  rude  work,  mounted  in  gold 

for  a  Ring,  as  are  all  the  following  excepting  two. 


Cameos. 


Intaglios. 
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13.  Carnelian— A  Chimera  or  some  unknown  animal,  like  the  preceding,  very 

rude. 

14.  Onyx — A  Lion  walking  with  a  ram's  head  in  its  mouth,  good  engraving. 

15.  Onyx — Hercules  overcome  by  Love,  very  good  work,  but  unfortunately 

rather  damaged. 

16.  Chrysoprase— A  Goat-Herd  milking  a  Goat. 

17.  Camel  i;  m — Amphitrite  riding  on  a  Sea  Bull. 

18.  Do.       Venus  sitting  before  a  Mirror  attiring  her  hair. 

19.  Do.       Head  of  an  Eagle,  good  engraving,  mounted  in  gold  as  a  Seal. 

20.  Onyx — Figure  of  a  Warrior  with  Spear  and  Helmet. 

21.  Sard— Cybele  riding  on  a  Lion. 

22.  Onyx— Figure  of  a  Hunter  with  Spears  aud  a  Dog,  very  good  engraving. 

23.  Sard— A  Wild  Boar  and  Dog,  very  good  work. 

24.  Do.  Figure  of  Adonis. 

25.  Cornelian — Figure  of  an  aged  Man,  in  a  conical-shaped  cap,  sitting  beside  a 

Sphinx,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  Spear  and  a  branch  of  Laurel,  pro- 
bably some  symbolic  figure. 

26.  Sard— Achilles  drawing  the  Arrow  from  his  heel 

27.  Onyx — The  Muse  Terpsichore. 

28.  Cornelian — A  Female  offering  Sacrifice. 
20.  Obsidian — A  Man  examining  a  Helmet. 

30.  Emerald — Winged  figure  of  Victory. 

31.  Amethyst — Mercury  with  Caduceus  and  Purse. 

32.  Rock  crystal— Head  of  Seneca,  profile,  good  work. 

33.  Sard — Head  of  the  Emperor  Nero. 

34.  Cornelian — Head  of  the  Emperor  Nerva. 

35.  Sard — Head  of  Jupiter-Stater,  profile,  crowned  with  the  corn  measure. 

36.  Sard— Bust  of  a  Bacchante,  front  face,  an  excellent  engraving. 

37.  Amethyst — Head  of  a  Bacchante  in  profile. 

38.  Sard— Head  of  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

39.  Obsidian— A  Fragment  of  a  front  face  Head  of  Medusa. 

3.  Four  volumes  of  the  publications  of  the  llannatyne  Club  that  were 
wanting  in  the  set  belonging  to  the  Society's  Library,  viz.:  "The 
Catalogue  of  the  Abbotsford  Library,"  4to,  1838;  "Liber  de  Calchou," 
2  vols.  4to,  1846 ;  "Liber  de  Dryburgh,"  4to,  1848. 
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4.  Copy  on  vellum  of  the  facsimile  of  an  ancient  heraldic  manuscript, 
emblazoned  by  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  Lyon  King  of  Arms, 
engraved  by  W.  H.  Lizars,  and  edited  by  David  Laing,  folio,  published  at 
Edinburgh  by  W.  &  D.  Laing,  1822. 

5.  The  Bannatyne  Club  Silver  Plate  presented  to  Mr  Laing  as 
Secretary  of  the  Club.  This  testimonial,  which  consists  of  a  statuette  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  by  Slater,  is  represented  among  the  illustrations  to  tho 
Catalogue  of  the  Scott  Centenary  Exhibition,  4to,  Edinburgh  1871,  and 
the  following  note  appended  to  it  by  Mr  Laing  himself  sufficiently 
explains  its  history  :  — 

"  At  the  termination  of  the  Rannatyne  Club  in  1860,  of  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  the  founder  in  February  1823,  the  members,  without  my  knowledge 
or  desire,  subscribed  for  a  testimonial  to  be  presented  to  me,  having  acted  as 
Hon.  Secretary  during  the  whole  time  of  its  existence.  The  form  that  this 
testimonial  miglit  assume  was  left  to  myself ;  and  1  could  not  but  desire,  in 
grateful  and  pleasing  recollections,  to  have  the  chief  portion  associated  with 
the  founder.  A  composition  designed  and  modelled  by  Mr  Peter  Slater  was 
adopted,  consisting  of  a  handsome  Silver  Vase,  and  of  three  emblematical 
figures  of  History,  Poetry,  and  Music,  surmounted  with  a  statuette  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  as  founder  of  the  Club.  In  a  volume  of  Adversaria,  which  I  sub- 
sequently presented  to  the  members  from  the  surplus  fund,  a  lithograph  print 
of  these  figures  were  given." 

The  following  eommunciations  were  read  : — 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  TWO  SCULPTURED  STONES,  WITH 
SYMBOLS,  AT  RHYNIE,  ABERDEENSHIRE.  Bv  Miss  C.  MACLAGAN, 
Lady  Associate. 

Having  been  informed  that  certain  ancient  sculptured  stones  had  been 
dug  up  from  the  foundations  of  tbo  old  parish  church  of  Khynie  in  the 
summer  of  1878, 1  visited  the  place  with  tho  intention  of  making  sketches 
of  them  ;  but  on  arriving  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  of  the  two  sculp- 
tured stones  only  one  was  then  above  ground,  the  other  having  been  taken 
by  a  mason  who  was  employed  to  build  a  wall  around  the  churchyard, 
and  hail  usod  it  as  a  foundation  for  a  gate-pillar.  I  was  further  informed 
that  that  stone  was  not  only  buried,  but  was  broken  up,  and  that  part  of 
it  had  been  made  into  road  metal. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  discouragements,  I  still  entertained  a  strong 
desire  to  see  so  much  as  remained  of  this  stone,  and  determined  to  make 
an  effort  in  that  direction. 

His  Grace  tho  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  being  the  lord  of  the 
soil  (and  so  far  as  I  know  sole  heritor  of  the  parish),  the  offending  gate- 
pillar  could  not  be  touched  without  his  permission.  This  my  friend  Mr 
Murrie,  banker  in  Stirling,  kindly  offered  to  request  of  His  Grace,  and  ho 
in  the  most  prompt  manner  granted  it,  and  wrote  to  his  factor,  Mr  Wilson, 
Huntly,  to  render  mo  whatever  assistance  was  in  his  power. 

Mr  Wilson  at  once  arranged  for  mo  to  meet  the  same  mason  who  had 
built  the  gate-post  over  the  sculptured  stone. 

T  accordingly  met  this  man  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  a  blacksmith  the  pillar  was  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  coveted  relic  of 
antiquity  rescued  from  its  grave.  The  stone  proved  to  be  of  granite,  and  the 
remaining  portion  is  only  3  feet  in  length  and  lOh  inches  in  breadth  (the 
thickness  being  less  than  1  foot),  but  the  mason  confessed  to  having  broken 
off  from  its  length  about  other  3  feet,  and  tlds  at  the  end  where  most  of 
the  sculpturing  stood. 
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The  accompanying  woodcut  (tig.  1),  fn)in  a  drawing  of  the  stone,  will 
be  its  bust  description. 

The  figures  cut  on  it  are  of  the  usual  symbolic  forms,  and  are  deeply 
incised  excepting  one  (the  sceptre  head  unattached  to  the  rod),  which, 
apparently,  the  artist  had  seen  to  be  badly  placed,  and  so  left  it  unfinished, 
and  probably  in  its  stead  sculptured  the  one  on  the  right  hamL 


Sculptural  KtonoB  found  at  Rhyaitf,  Abcrdvunslitro. 

Along  with  the  drawing  of  this  stone  I  send  that  of  its  fellow  (fig.  2). 
It  is  of  basalt,  and  is  about  5  feet  4  inches  in  height  Its  sculptured 
surface  appears  as  if  some  smoothing  friction  had  been  applied  before  tho 
cuttings  had  been  made. 

The  incised  lines  are  rather  broad,  and  are  not  deep,  but  are  in  perfect 
preservation. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  it  too  is  shorn  of  its  original  proportions.  Along 
with  these  two  sculptured  stones  were  dug  up  a  number  of  other  large 
stones,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  connection  between  these  and  the 
former. 

II. 

NOTICE  OF  A  CHARTER  OF  CONFIRMATION  BY  KING  FREDERICK 
THE  THIRD  OF  DENMARK  AND  NORWAY  (1662),  AND  OTHER 
DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  NORSE  LANGUAGE  RELATING  TO  SHETLAND. 
By  GILBERT  GOUDIE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Tho  documents  now  submitted,  seven  in  number,  range  in  date  from 
tho  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  one,  dated  in  1607,  being  tho  latest  known  instrument  of  any 
kind  framed  in  Shetland  or  Orkney  in  the  old  language  of  the  North. 
The  other  deeds  in  Norse,  formerly  known  as  preserved  in  tho  Islands, 
aro  only  nine  in  number,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Of  the  multitude, 
therefore,  of  such  documents  which  must  have  been  produced  in  tho 
Islands  in  early  times,  only  sixteen  appear  to  have  come  down  to  us,  all 
of  these  relating  to  Shetland  except  one  (Kaup-bref,  1552),  which 
records  a  sale  of  land  in  Papa  "Westray  in  Orkney.1  Besides  these,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  other  documents  in  Norse,  of  various  kinds,  having 
reference  to  the  islands,  aro  preserved  abroad,  either  in  the  original,  or 
as  authenticated  copies;  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  Diplomafurium 
Norvegicum,  the  great  Norwegian  collection,  and  a  few  also  in  the 
Diplomntarium  Idandicum,  published  by  tho  Icelandic  Literary  Society, 
Copenhagen.  Of  the  documents  now  before  us,  one  (the  Royal  Charter) 
is  drawn  and  executed  in  Denmark,  and  three  in  Norway ;  the  others 
aro  apparently  native  Shetland  papers. 

1  Six  of  these  documents  are  contained  in  the  small  collection  privately  printed 
by  Lord  Ncaves  and  Sheriff  Maconocliie  ;  one  (a  copy)  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
'*  The  General  Grievances  and  Oppressions  of  the  Isles  of  Orknay  and  Shetland," 
(Edin.  1751);  and  two,  which  I  found  among  the  papers  of  the  County  Court  of 
Shetland,  are  printed  and  described  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Society,"  vol.  xii. 
p.  472,  rt  .wq.    The  remaining  seven  are  submitted  with  this  paper. 
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In  my  former  paper  on  Norse  deeds,1  I  endeavoured  to  offer  some 
explanations  in  regard  to  the  Udal  system  of  land  tenure  and  transfer, 
now  superseded  for  most  |>art  by  feudal  holdings  and  feudal  forms  of 
conveyancing,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Scotland  ;  and  also  in 
reference  to  the  local  institutions  and  usages  peculiar  to  Shetland  anil 
Orkney.  The  present  documents  contain  fewer  of  these  local  peculiari- 
ties, or,  at  any  rate,  of  new  features  of  local  peculiarity,  and  therefore  it 
only  remains  for  me  to  supply  transcriptions  and,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
literal  translations  of  the  documents,  with  such  brief  explanations  in  pass- 
ing as  may  seem  necessary. 

The  two  deeds  first  in  order,  and  the  whole  series  of  relative  docu- 
ments printed  in  the  Appendix,  are  the  projierty  of  John  Bruce,  Esq.  of 
Sumburgh,  who,  when  I  was  in  Shetland  last  summer,  laid  open  to  me 
the  treasures  accumulated  during  nearly  throe  centuries  in  his  family 
charter-chest.  In  going  over  these  with  him,  the  two  documents  in 
question,  with  many  other  valuable  papers,  came  under  my  eye ;  and  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  him  for  at  once  placing  these 
documents  in  our  hands,  and  authorising  their  being  made  us*'  of  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Dkkh  No.  I. 
1.  Transcription. 

Vii  Frederich  Den  Tredie  med  Uuds  Naade  Daniuarki.H  Norgis  Wendis  och 
Gottis  Koning,  Hertug  udi  Slesuig  Holsteo  Stonnarn  och  Dytmonhen,  Grefui 
uiti  Oldenborg  ocli  Delmenhorst  :  Gior  all  witterligh,  Eftersom  hoss  oss  under 
danigst  ansugis  woris  naadigst  Confirmation  paa  efter  shrefuene  Transport 
liudendi*  ord  fra  onl  »om  folger  :  Kiendis  Jig  Pcdcr  Pedersen  Borgemester  udi 
den  Konngl  :  frii  Rigs  stad  Kiobenhofn,  och  henued  for  all  witterligt  gior,  at 
cfttersom  Kongl  :  Maj  :  mln  allernaadigste  hern;,  hafuer  naadigst  pandtsat  och 
afhendt  Bergen  Donib  KJerchu  Proosty,  eller  Apostels  GoctziU  lehn  Kal.lt, 
til  mig  och  min  sou  Curl  Rusenmeyer,  Borger  och  handebniand  her  udi  staden, 
for  en  anseelig  sumtua  j>enge,  som  wii  derfore  hoistbcmeltc  hans  Konngl  :  Ma  : 
och  Riiget  rigtig  hafuer  tilstillet  och  fomoyet,  efter  allcrhoystermcltc  hans 
Kongl:  Ma:  naadigst  ineddehe  pante  fckiodi*  wide  re  fonnehling  Dat.  den  25 

1  PrcHef«diug»,  vol  xii.  |«.  47'2. 
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Julii  An  :  1661  hucraf  cn  rigtig  copic  her  hoss  folger.  Och  efftersom  wii,  efter 
-amine  schiodis  indhold  er  naadigst  forundt  och  tillat  forbemelte  Apostcls 
Lehn  och  des  tillegendis  goedz,  til  ondre  at  maa  updroge  och  afhende,  alt,  ellr 
noget  deraf,  som  det  med  ligr  condition  och  wilckor,  eftter  pantebrefuetz  indhold, 
skall  made,  til  et  frit  brugeligt  underpant  indtil  det  af  hoystbemelte  hans 
Kongl :  Ma  :  och  efterkommcre  Koningcr  udi  Danmark  och  Norge,  det  Konngl : 
huiis  och  derca  arfuinger,  for  deiul  gumma  det  nu  er  pantsat  f6r,  igien  indlost 
wnrder.  Sa  hafuer  Jeg  paa  min  egen  saaiiel  som  bemelte  min  kiere  Soens 
wegne,  igien  pantsat,  och  afhendt  fra  088  och  voriB  arfiiinger,  det  goedz  som 
ligger  paa  Hetland,  saauit  til  samme  Apostela  Lehn  beliggende  er,  som  efter 
lieretning  kaldis,  paa  Hetland,  Sundbrog  och  Ombodtz  Goedz,  och  skylder 
iiarligen,  effter  Jordbogens  lydelse  Sm6r  femb  Tonder,  och  Thi  pacher  wad- 
mel,  och  det  til  den  edle  och  mandhafTtigr  Captein  Leiitenant  Lorentz  Medclton, 
bans  bust™,  delis  arfuinger  och  eftterkommere,  huer  forr  hand  mig  eftter 
furecning  hafuer  ladt  erlegge  och  tilstille  penge  It  Tusinde  och  Hal ftrediesi mi- 
st iiige  R.dr :  for  huilchen  summa— 1050  RDr.  meerbemeltr  Capt :  Leiitenant 
Lorentz  Medelton,  bans  hiistni  och  arfuinger,  hermed  fuldkommen  pantsettis 
och  til  dennom  afstaais  alt  det  goedz  och  Rettighed,  med  aid  des  tilliggende 
herlighed,  fiskeuand  och  faegang,  waat  och  thort,  til  fields  och  i  fiere,  som  der 
nu  tilligger,  ellr  af  arrildstiid  til  liget  hafuer,  indtet  undertagendis  i  nogen 
maader,  Saauit  som  oss,  Eftter  samme  panteskiode  och  Jordebogs  indhold,  pau 
Hetland,  med  rette  til  kommer,  och  som  til  bemelte  Apostels  goedz  liggendis 
er,  och  skylder  som  ofiier  er  melt,  strax  at  maa  tiltrede,  annamme,  och  oppberge 
och  gior  Big  saa  nottig,  som  hand  best  wed  och  kand,  aldelis  effter  hoystbemelte 
hans  Konngl :  Ma  :  naadigste  panto  skiiklis  eigentlig  indhold,  at  maa  hafue  til 
et  frit  och  brugeligt  pant,  angaaende  fra  Phil :  Jaco :  daug  i  neruerende  aar 
1662,  och  siden  frembdelis  aarligeu  contimiere  indtil  det  af  hoystlwrnelte 
hanfl  Ro :  Ma :  eller  hans  Maj  :  effterkommere  Koningcr  udi  Danmark  och 
Norge,  det  Konng :  hiiuis,  och  dcris  arfuinger,  for  for  ak[refnie]  summa  det 
nu  er  pantsat  for,  indlost  worder,  som  da  for  samme  summa  skall  folgagtig  were 
' *h  til  lossen  kommer,  mens  dersom  hans  Kongl :  Ma  :  naadigst  blef  til  sinds 
samme  goedz  til  Odel  och  eiendoms  at  afhende,  da  skall  det  blifuc  Capt : 
Leiitenant  Lorentz  Medelton,  hans  huustnie  och  Arfiiinger,  til  kiende  gifuit, 
om  de  det  eycndomlig  och  til  Odel  sig,  will  tilforhandle.  Dia  til  widnisbjrd 
hafuer  jeg  [det]  paa  min  egen,  och  nun  [son]  Carl  Rosenmever  weigne  med  egen 
haand  och  signete  bekrefftiget.    Datum  Hafnia  den  20  Octnlwr  1(561. 

VKVKR  PKPERSONK. 
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Sun  wille  wi  for"  in<lf!jrte  Transjiort  naadig«t  haf&r  Confirnieret  och  stadfeM, 
saa  och  hermed  utli  all  dcz  ord  och  indhohl  soiu  for  -kr-  t  iii  staar  Confinnervr, 
ocli  stadfester,  Forbuidendis  all  och  enhucr  herimod  eftersom  for  skrefuit  staar 
at  hindre  eller  udi  nogen  tuaader  forfang  at  giore  under  wor  hyddest  och  naade. 
Gifuit  paa  worw  Konngl  :  Residents  udi  Kiobenhofn  dene  2«  August  i  :  Ao  • 

imi-  Under  wort  signet, 

Fredkrich. 

2.  Tr<n\*lntinn. 

We,  Freilerick  the  Thinl,  by  the  Grace  of  Gwl,  king  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  of  the  Wends  and  Goths,  duke  of  Slesvig-Holsten,  Stormarn,  and 
Pvtmorehen,  count  of  OldenboTg  and  Delmanhorst,  make  puhlicly  known  to 
all  :  Whereas,  there  is  humbly  requested  of  u*  our  most  gracious  confirmation 
of  the  afterwrittcn  Conveyance,  bearing,  word  for  word,  as  follows  :— I,  Feder 
Pedersen,  burgomaster  of  the  royal  free  capital  city  Kibl»enhofn,  acknowledge, 
and  hereby  make  publicly  known  to  all,  that  whereas  his  Royal  Majesty,  my 
most  gracious  Lord,  has  most  graciously  mortgaged 1  ami  transferred  the  pro- 
vostry  of  the  Dom  Kirk  of  Bergen,  otherwise  called  the  A^stles'  estate  feu,3 
to  me  and  my  son  Charles  Rosenmeyer,  burgess  ami  merchant  in  this  city,  for  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  which  we,  therefore,  to  his  foresaid  Majesty  and 
the  State  have  justly  paid  and  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  as  more  fully  set 
forth  in  his  Majesty's  deed  of  mortgage,  dated  the  25th  July  anno  1661, 
whereof  a  true  copy  follows.  And  whereas  we,  according  to  the  contents  of 
the  foresaid  deed,  are  authorised  and  permitted  to  convey  and  transfer  to 

1  The  won!  in  the  original  Is  pawltjud  (jwwnt'd  or  pledged),  and  in  the  contem- 
porary translations,  printed  in  the  Apj-endix,  of  other  relative  deeds,  the  transaction 
is  throughout  referred  to  as  a  "  Wadset  "  ;  hut  as  this  i.s  now  an  antiquated  term  in 
Scottish  law,  I  have  used  the  more  modern,  though  j>erhaps  less  strictly  accurate, 
term  of  "  Mortgage."  Mr  James  Macdouald,  W.S.,  has  shown  to  me  the  distinction 
iu  the  following  explanatory  note,  viz.  :— "  The  deed  granted  by  King  Frederick 
ap|»ears  to  be  very  similar  to  the  Scottish  \r<uhct  ;  indeed,  hut  for  the  absence  of  the 
technical  clauses  of  feudal  law,  there  is  no  essential  difference.  The  main  feature  of 
the  icvulsct,  viz.,  the  actual  d.  Ur>  ry  to  the  Innlrr  of  the  itnpignorated  lands  is  clearly 
the  feature  of  the  deed,  anil  the  transaction  may  therefore  lie  described  more  accu- 
rately as  a  jHixrn  or  \ratisrt  than  as  a  mortaa'jr,  in  its  modern  sense." 

1  AposteU  Ooftzits  Ichu  in  the  original.  The  contemporary  translation  in  the 
relative  deeds  printed  in  the  Appendix  is  "Apostles  Land  Goods;"  but  as  the  word 
Mm  invariably  means  fief  or  fm,  the  term  used  above,  "  A|(ostles'  estate  feu,"  is  a 
more  accurate  rendering. 
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others  the  foresaid  Apostles'  feucd  estate  and  subjects  appertaining  thereto,  all 
or  any  portion  thereof,  with  the  like  condition  nnd  terms,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  deed  of  mortgage,  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  free  and  available  under- 
mortgnge  until  the  same  may  be  redeemed  again  by  his  Majesty  and  his 
successors,  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  royal  house  and  their  heirs  for 
the  sum  for  which  it  is  now  mortgaged  :  I  have,  therefore,  as  well  on  my 
owu  behalf  as  that  of  my  foresaid  dear  son,  again  mortgaged  and  transferred 
from  us  and  our  heirs  the  lands  which  lie  in  Hetland  so  far  as  pertaining  to 
the  some  Apostles'  lands  which,  according  to  report,  are  called,  in  Hetland, 
Sundbrog  and  Uinbooth  Lands,  and  paying  yearly  according  to  the  Rental- 
Book,  five  lxurels  of  butter  and  ten  packs  of  wadmell,  and  that  to  the  honour- 
able and  gallant  Captain  Lieutenant  Lorentz  Medelton,  his  wife,  their  heirs, 
and  successors,  for  which  he  has,  according  to  agreement,  paid  and  remitted 
to  me  one  thousand  and  fifty  rix  dollars  money,  for  which  sum — 1050  R.  Dr. 
the  foresaid  lands  and  rights  arc  hereby  fully  mortgaged  and  renounced  to  the 
foresaid  Captain  Lieutenant  Lorentz  Medelton,  his  wife,  and  heirs,  with  all 
the  privileges  appertaining  thereto,  fishing  and  pasture,  wet  and  dry,  from  fell 
to  foreshore,  as  now  pertains  or  has  from  time  immemorial  pertained  thereto, 
nothing  excepting  in  any  particular,  so  far  as  to  us,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  said  deed  of  conveyance  and  contents  of  the  Rental  Book  in  Hetland, 
rightly  belongs,  and  so  far  as  pertaining  to  the  said  Apostles'  estate,  and 
paying  as  above  mentioned,  to  enter  upon  immediately,  receive  and  enjoy,  and 
turn  to  such  advantage  as  he  best  knows,  and  can,  altogether  in  accordance 
with  the  true  tenor  of  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  deed  of  mortgage,  to  be  held 
as  a  free  and  available  mortgage  from  Philip  [and]  James'  day 1  in  the 
present  year,  1662,  to  continue  aye  and  until  it  shall  be  redeemed  by  his 
foresaid  Majesty  or  his  Majesty's  successors,  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
the  royal  house  and  their  heirs,  for  the  before-written  sum  for  which  it  is  now 
mortgaged,  for  which  same  sum  [it]  shall  consequently  fall  to  lie  redeemed. 
But  if  his  Majesty  should  be  graciously  pleased  to  make  over  the  said  lands  in 
CKlal  right  and  possession,  then  shall  intimation  l>e  given  to  Captain 
Lieutenant  Lorentz  Medelton,  his  wife,  and  heirs,  in  case  they  may  wish  to 
acquire  it  to  themselves  in  property  and  Odal  tenure.  In  witness  of  this  I 
have,  on  my  own  behalf  and  that  of  my  son  Charles  Rosenmeyer,  affirmed  the 
with  my  hand  and  seal.    Given  at  Copenhagen,  the  20th  October  1661. 

Pedkr  Pedekhone. 

1  i.e.,  the  First  of  May. 
VOL.  XIV.  H 
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Tlie  lie  fore-contained  Conveyance  we  have  graciously  confirmed  and  ratified, 
and  we  hereby,  under  our  favour  and  grace,  confirm  and  ratify  with  all  it** 
words  and  contents  as  stands  before  written,  forbidding  all  and  every  one  to 
hinder  or  cause  ini|>ediuient  to  what  is  ljefore  written.  Given  at  our  royal 
residence  at  Kiubenhofn,  the  28th  of  August  in  the  year  1662. 

Under  our  Signet, 

Frkdebich. 

Thin  tleed  is  in  an  excellent  Btate  of  preservation.  It  is  carefully 
written  on  paper,  in  a  handwriting  approaching  the  modern  German 
written  character,  signed  by  the  king,  and  impressed  with  the  royal 
seal.  The  latter  bears  the  legend :  fredericus  hi.  :  do  •  dakije  •  norwegle  • 
vandalorum  •  et  -  oothor  •  rex,  with  an  inner  legend  :  dux  -  sl  •  hol  - 
8T  •  dit  •  cumin  -  (?)  old  •  et  •  del  •  — the  usual  contracted  form  of  the 
royal  designation  as  given  above  in  the  oj>ening  clause.  The  deed  bears 
no  title,  but  I  liave  termed  it  a  "  Charter  of  Confirmation,"  not  from 
regarding  it,  in  the  strict  sense,  as  a  feudal  confirmation,  by  a  superior, 
of  a  vassal's  holding,  but  as  a  charter  by  the  king  ratifying  a  partial 
transfer  of  a  former  mortgage  or  wadset  granted  by  himself.  The  whole 
question  of  Udal  verms  feudal  holding  in  the  North  necessarily  arises  in 
considering  such  legal  instruments  as  these  ;  and  having  in  a  former 
paper  adverted  to  the  subject,  I  oball  content  myself  now  by  introducing  a 
note  on  the  nature  of  the  charter  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Scottish 
lawyer,  which  has  been  obligingly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr  Henry  Goody, 
Advocate.  I  may  only  remark  that  whatever  there  may  be  in  it,  as  a 
purely  Danish  deed,  of  the  nature  of  feudal  technicality,  does  not  imply 
a  correspondence  of  that  character  in  the  Norwegian  and  native  Shetland 
deeds  which  follow.  These  are  purely  Tidal,  destitute  of  all  the  terms 
and  conditions  which  are  essential  to  feudal  holdings. 

Nature  of  the  Charter. 

(1.)  This  charter  must  probably  be  regarded  as  a  feudal  one.  It  seems 
to  correspond  to  what  among  Scotch  lawyers  would  be  known  as  a 
charter  of  confirmation  by  a  superior  of  a  right  of  wadset  The  deed,  no 
doubt,  is  wanting  in  those  clauses  of  style  which  are  familiar  in  our 
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conveyancing,  but  then  it  ia  a  purely  Danish  document  In  other 
respocta  it  has  the  features  of  a  proper  confirmation.  Hie  use  of  certain 
terms,  such  as  confirmation,  undcr-pandt  (which  means  sub-mortgage, 
and  could  not  well  be  used  with  reference  to  an  ordinary  assignation 
of  a  security),  and  lehn  (in  AposttU  Goctzits  Mm)  points  strongly  to  a 
feudal  character.  The  word  lehn,  especially,  both  in  the  Scandinavian 
and  German  languages  invariably  indicates  feu  or  fief.  So  we  observe  the 
stipulation  for  a  right  of  redemption  in  Frederick,  and  the  important  clause 
towards  the  end  of  the  deed,  by  which  provision  is  made  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  mortgagee's  right  into  mini  or  iuM  holding.  It  might  be  argued 
that  this  latter  clause  referred  to  a  conversion  from  a  security  right  into 
one  of  full  property,  but  this  is  not  likely.  Conversion  from  feudalism  to 
udalism  seems  to  have  been  well  known  to  Danish  law  at  this  period. 

Feudalism  appears  never  to  have  gained  any  footing  in  Norway,  either 
before  or  subsequent  to  its  union  with  the  Danish  Crown;  but  it  ia 
not  unlikely  that  this  provosiry  of  Bergen  was  originally  udal  property, 
and  being  confiscated  by  the  crown  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  was 
thereafter  treated  as  feudal,  the  feudal  law  prevailing  extensively  in 
Denmark.  The  lands  in  Shetland  being  appurtenant  to  the  provoatry, 
came,  of  course,  into  the  same  position. 

(2.)  Though,  as  we  have  indicated,  Frederick  confirmed  in  feudal  form 
by  the  above  charter  the  assignation  by  Pedersen  and  Kosenmeyer  to 
Medelton  of  the  provost  lands  in  Shetland,  the  lands  seem  still  to  have 
been  regarded  in  Shetland  as  in  their  old  condition  of  udal.  For  we  see 
in  the  subsequent  transmission  by  Medelton  to  Bruce,  that  no  notice  is 
taken  of  this  charter  in  the  enumeration  of  titles  in  the  conveyance — the 
assignation  there  referred  to  being  one  by  Pedersen  and  Kosonmeyer's 
commissioners  (the  Hansons)  to  Medelton,  which,  again,  is  not  noticed  in 
the  confirmation.  This  seems  worth  observation,  as  indicating  how  little 
footing  the  forms  of  feudal  tenure  had  gained  in  Shetland  at  that  period. 

(3.)  But  in  all  the  transmissions  of  the  said  provost  lands  in  Shetland, 
the  right  of  redemption  in  the  Danish  Kings  is  referred  to  as  existing. 
A  good  while  prior  to  1661  theso  lands  had  been  confiscated  by  the 
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Karl  of  Orkney  and  turned  by  him  into  feu,  but  despite  that  (and  it 
shows  the  strong  belief  in  Shetland  that  they  still  belonged  to  Norway) 
we  tind  a  person  like  Medelton  paying  1050  dollars  for  a  purely  Nor- 
wegian (or  Danish)  title.  And  Hruce  deems  it  necessary  to  fortify  bit 
title  from  the  same  source. 

It  might  be  a  question  how  far  the  stipulation  for  redemption  by 
Frederick  and  his  successors  could  have  been  enforced,  supposing  they 
had  wished  to  exercise  it.  "We  fear  it  could  not  well  be  recognised,  at 
least  in  a  question  of  legal  right,  as  otherwise  than  nominal.  If  Shet- 
land were  at  the  period  in  question  an  integral  part  of  Scotland,  then  the 
positive  law  of  Scotland  would  need  to  apply,  viz.,  that  no  foreigner 
could  hold  heritable  property  within  the  kingdom.  In  fnro  contrienfite, 
no  doubt,  another  verdict  might  have  been  given,  but  so  far  as  a  Scottish 
court  was  concerned,  Mr  Bruce  could  have  successfully  resisted  on  this 
plea  any  demand  for  redemption  And,  of  course,  the  further  bar  of 
prescription  might  have  been  pleailed.  But  then,  how  far  was  Shetland 
subject  to  the  law  of  Scotland  at  this  period  f— (H.  G.) 

King  Frederick  III.,  who  grants  the  confirming  charter,  is  a  well- 
known  personage  in  Pano- Norwegian  history.  In  his  reign,  which 
extended  from  1G48  to  1670,  an  extraordinary  revolution  occurred,  the 
l>eople  having  surrendered  their  liberties  into  his  hands,  and  rendered 
him  a  despotic  sovereign.  Of  the  grantors  of  the  deed  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  king,  nothing  further  is  known;  and  the  grantee,  Captain  Laurence 
Middleton,  is  not  now  known  otherwise  than  in  connection  with  this 
transaction.  It  appears  from  the  deed  printed  in  the  Appendix,1  that  his 
father  was  named  George  Middleton,  and  his  mother  Margaret  Tyrie, 
and  he  was  himself  alive  so  late  as  1705,  a  receipt  granted  by  him  in  that 
year  being  preserved  among  the  papers  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Busta.2 

•  Contract  between  Captain  Laurence  Miilleton  an<l  William  Bruce  of  Sumhurgh, 
1663.    Appendix,  p.  39. 

*  In  an  exreqit  minute  now  in  my  possession,  of  a  meeting  of  heritors  in  Shetland, 
at  Lerwick,  11th  March  1601 ,  the  sederunt  includes  "Captain  Laurence  .Middleton 
of  Futtahrugh."    Futtahrugh  i.s  a  small  place  in  the  parish  of  Walls  (Vagr). 
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The  lands  conveyed  in  the  deed  are  described  as  the  M  Umbooth  Lands" 
of  Sundbrog  or  Sumburgh,  part  of  the  "  Apostles'1  land  goods  "  (properly 
Apostles'  estate  feu),  belonging  to  the  provostry  of  the  Dom-Kiik  (or 
Cathedral)  of  Bergen  in  Norway.  How  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  or  any 
official  member  of  it,  came  to  be  possessed  of  lands  in  Shetland,  as  part  of 
their  patrimonial  property,  is  not  at  present  known.  Certainly  the  bishopric 
of  Bergen  possessed  no  jurisdiction  over  Shetland,  the  bishop  being,  like 
the  bishop  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  himself  a  suffragan  of  the  metropolitan 
sec  of  Drontheim.  But  the  connection  between  Bergen  and  Shetland 
was  always  very  close.  The  provost  of  the  Cathedral  had  other  lands 
besides  the  small  piece  at  Sumburgh,  viz.,  10 J  merka  in  Helliness,  parish 
of  Cunningsburgh,  as  appears  from  a  deed  in  the  Appendix;9  and 
Munbiliv's  Cloi«ter,  or  the  Monastery  of  St  Michael  at  Bergen,  luvd  a 
considerable  landed  cstato  in  Shetland,  particulars  of  which  are  detailed 
in  the  Brevb<>g  or  Chartulary  of  the  Monastery.3  Many  private  persons 
residing  in  Bergen  also  possessed  lands  in  the  islands,  as  is  attested  by 
numerous  deeds  extant;  among  others,  Nos.  IV.  and  VII.  in  the  present 
paper  (see  pp.  29  and  32).  Sir  David  Sinclair  of  Sumburgh,  third  son 
of  William,  earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness  at  the  time  when  the  islands 
■wore  pledged  to  Scotland,  was  Great  Fowde  of  Shetland,  and  at  the 
same  time  Captain  of  the  Palace  at  Bergen.  By  his  will,  dated  at 
Tingwall,  9th  July  1506,*  ho  bequeathed  his  signet  to  the  Dean  of 
Bergen,  and  to  St  George's  Altar  in  Rooskilde  Cathedral  his  gold  chain 
which  was  given  to  him  by  the  King  of  Denmark ;  but  there  is  no  record 
of  any  grant  by  him  of  land  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  extent  of 
this  bit  of  Church  property  being  so  small,  and  its  situation— interspersed 
with  the  manor  lands  of  Sumburgh— so  intricate,  the  probability  would 

1  booth  Lands,  known  also  in  Shetland  anciently  as  Bisiim  's  Lands.  Tin- 
word  indicate*  merely  its  being  administered  l»y  an  agent  or  factor,  in  place  of  the 
absent  owner. 

*  Contruet,  Coptain  Middle  ton  and  \\*.  Bruce.    A|>i<ciidix,  |>.  39. 

*  flrrrbrog,  or  Codex  Itiploumttiritn  Maiutstcrii  Stated  Miehnlis  BcrgetUttt  dioeesi* 
ruttfu  Munkalif  dicti,  4to,  Christiana,  1815. 

'Translation,  '*  Miscellany  of  the  Hannat  vne  Clttb,"  vol.  iii.  j..  105. 
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seem  to  be  that  it  had  l>een  so  held,  concurrently  with  the  more  exten- 
sive estate  of  the  lay  owners,  from  an  early  i»erioil,  and  that  it  hail  not 
Insen  recently  acquired  by  the  Church.1  It  is  found  to  have  been 
recognised  as  a  separate  holding  long  before  the  date  of  the  present 
deeds.  In  a  contract  between  Earl  Patrick  Stewart  and  William  Bruce 
of  Symbistcr  in  1592,  confirmed  by  them  in  1605,  it  is  deserit>ed  as 
"  four-merk  land,  six  pennies  the  merk,  callit  Provestis  landis,  lyeand 
rynrig  with  the  20-merk  land  of  Soundhrugh and  the  carl  grant*  it 
in  feu-farm,  with  warrandice  against  any  pretenders  to  it  from  Denmark 
or  Norway.2  The  annual  duty  (skat  ?)  which  it  paid,  is  stated  in  the 
present  Danish  deed  of  1GG2  to  1h>  5  barrels  of  butter  and  10  packs  of 
wadmell,3  which  appears  to  have  been  the  recognised  duty  in  Shetland 
previously,  as,  in  the  year  1595,  William  Bannatyne  of  Gairsay,  Sheriff- 
depute  of  Zetland  granted  receipt  k>  William  Bruce  for  this  duty,  with  7 
merks  Scote  money  added,  "for  the  full  dewetiea  of  ye  provest  of 
Norrowayis  landis."4  In  1635  it  is  referred  to  in  a  receipt  for  the  duties, 
to  Robert  Bruce  of  Simbister,  signed  by  James  Scott,  "  Chamberlain- 
deput  for  Zetland,  for  William  Dick  off  Braid,"  as  the  "  four-merk  tak- 
land"  in  Sumburgh  ;5  and  this  distinction  between  it  and  the  other 
manor  lands  of  Sumburgh  has  been  maintained  down  to  quite  recent 
time*.  In  the  "  Skat  Book "  of  a  jwirt  of  the  lordship  of  Shetland, 
1778-1779,  prej»ared  for  Sir  Laurence  Dundas  (then  proprietor  of  the 
earldom  and  lordship),  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Bruce  of  Sum- 
burgh, the  four  merks  are  separately  stated  as  "  UdaL"  while  the  rest  of 
the  grounds  of  Sumburgh  is  termed  "  feued  land."    The  whole  duties 

1  So  early  as  1312-1319,  there  is  recorded  a  grant  of  Shetland  land  revenues  for 
ecclesiastical  purpose*  in  Norway,  but  only  temjH>rarily.  For  the  completion  of 
Mary-Kirk  in  Christiania,  King  Hakon  Magnnsson  make*  over  "all  our  incomes  of 
Hjaltland  and  the  Faroes,  so  that  those  who  have  charge  of  the  Kirk's  building  and 
fabric  every  year  shall  render  account  thereof  to  our  heirs,  and  when  the  fabric  is 
altogether  completed,  then  shall  the  foresaid  revenues  of  Hjaltland  and  the  Faroes 
revert  to  the  Crown." — (Nicolaysen,  Nor$kt  F</nil>'rninycr,  p.  426.) 

:  Ollicial  extract  in  the  possession  of  John  Bm<  e,  Esq.  of  Sumburgh. 

1  Wftdmell (Icelandic  J  Www//}  coarse  native  cloth  used  in  payment  of  rents  and  duties. 

'  MS.  in  the  possession  of  John  Bruce,  F.s<|.,  of  Sumburgh.  8  Idem. 
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(Skat,  Wattle,  Ox,  and  Slieep  money)  payable  by  the  Sumburgh  estate 
having  subsequently  been  bought  up  from  Lord  Dundas,  the  distinction 
has  now  practically  (though  doubtless  not  legally)  disappeared.  How 
this  fractional  portion  of  Church  property  became  part  of  the  estate  of 
Sumburgh,  in  the  possession  of  the  preseut  family,  is  shown  by  the 
succession  of  deeds  printed  in  the  Appendix,  which  disclose  tho 
following  circumstances  connected  with  this,  by  far  the  most  interesting, 
example  of  Northern  conveyancing  extant : — 

1.  The  provost  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Bergen  in  Catholic  times 
owned  a  considerable  landed  estate  called  tho  "  provostry  of  the  Dom- 
Kirk  of  Bergen,"  or  "Apostles'  estate  feu."  Of  this  estate  a  portion 
was  situated  in  Shetland,  including  tho  4  merks  at  Sumburgh  and  10£ 
nierks  at  Helliness.  The  property  of  the  Church  having  been  annexed  to 
tho  Crown  by  King  Christian  III.  at  the  Reformation,  the  whole  of 
these  land  8  appear  to  have  come  into  the  possession  of  tho  sovereign  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Denmark  and  Norway,1  and  were  mortgaged  or 
pawned  by  King  Frederick  IIL  on  25th  July  1661  (under  distinct  pro- 
vision for  their  redemption  by  him  or  his  successors  at  any  future  time), 
to  Pedor  Pedereon,  provost  of  Copenhagen,  and  Carl  Rosenmcyer,  bur- 
gess and  merchant  there,  for  a  sum  of  35,066  £  rix  dollars  and  16  shillings 
Danish  money.    (See  the  deed  A  in  the  Appendix.) 

2.  The  said  Peder  Podersen  and  Carl  Rosenmeyer  granted,  on  5th 
August  1661,  a  commission  or  factory  to  represent  them  in  the  said 
estate,  to  Niels  Hansen,  formerly  provost  of  Elsinore,  and  his  brother 
Peter  Hansen,  councillor  of  Bergen.    (See  Appendix  B.) 

3.  Peter  Pedersen,  on  his  own  behalf,  and  that  of  his  son  Carl  Rosen- 
meyer, granted  on  20th  October  1661,  a  partial  assignation,  transfer,  or 
sub-mortgage  of  the  Shetland  portion  of  the  lands,  called  the  "  Umbooth 
Goods  "  (or  lands)  of  Sumburgh,  to  Captain  Laurence  Middleton  and  his 

1  By  tho  Treaty  of  Calmar  in  1397,  the  three  crowns  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  were  united  ;  but  it  must  Ikj  understood  that  the  Orkney  ami  Shetland 
Islands  though,  in  that  way,  under  administrative  rule  from  Cojionhagiin,  the  chief 
residence  of  the  sovereign,  weir  yet  always  an  ap|wnnge  of  the  crown  of  Xorwai/. 
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sjMiusfl,  for  the  Hum  of  1050  rix  dollars,  subject  to  redemption  for  that 
sum  by  his  Majesty  or  his  successors,  as  before.    (S»<e  No.  5.) 

4.  Niels  Hansen  atul  Peder  Hansen,  by  deed  of  the  same  date,  as 
coinraissionere  under  the  deed  of  5th  August  1661  (see  No.  2  above), 
granted  a  similar  transfer  of  these  lands  to  Captain  Middleton.  (This 
deed  is  not  printed  with  the  other  deeds  in  the  Appendix,  as  its  terms 
are  very  similar  to  the  preceding.) 

5.  King  Frederick  III.  confirmed  the  assignation  or  sub-mortgage  (No. 
3  above)  to  Captain  Middleton  by  the  charter,  the  transcript  and  trans- 
lation of  which  are  printed  above  in  the  text,  and  which  embraces, 
verlwitim,  the  deed  in  Captain  Middleton's  favour. 

6.  Captain  Middleton  and  his  spouse,  by  contract  dated  at  Scalloway  in 
Shetland,  16th  February  1663,  make  over  their  whole  right  and  interest  in 
the  above  Umbooth  lands  to  William  Bruce  of  Sumburgh  for  the  foresaid 
sum  of  1050  rix  dollars,  but  under  distinct  clauses  of  redemption  by  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  his  successors,  all  as  before.   (App.  C. ) 

The  series  of  documents  from  which  the  above  facts  are  gathered, 
exhibit  a  succession  and  admixture  of  Danish  ami  Scottish  law  and  forms 
of  conveyancing  not  less  interesting  historically  than  curious  to  the 
student  of  legal  antiquity.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the 
right  to  so  small  a  portion  of  the  ancient  property  of  the  Norwegian 
Church  should  have  been  preserved  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the 
annexation  of  the  Shetland  Isles  to  Scotland.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  Earl  Patrick  Stewart  treated  it  as  his  own  projK'rty,  and  took 
it  upon  him  to  make  it  over  to  "William  Bruce  of  Symbister  in  1502,  and 
again  in  1605.1  It  continued,  however,  as  already  shown,  to  be  regarded 
as  on  a  different  footing  from  the  other  (feued)  lands  of  Sumburgh  ;  and 
a  suspicion  of  a  doubtful  title  seems  to  have  lingered  until  the  year  1663, 
when,  as  shown  by  the  documents,  William  Bruce  of  Sumburgh  obtained 
a  formal  title,  but  only  in  mortgage,  to  the  four  merks  in  question,  by 
the  succession  of  deeds  proceeding  from  the  King  of  Denmark  and  his 
nominees  down  to  himself,  seventy  years  after  his  grandfather,  William 
Bruce,  first  of  Simbister  and  Sumburgh,  hail  obtained  possession  of  them 
Extract  deed  in  the  possession  of  Jolm  p.nn-c,  Es.j.  of  SumUirgli. 
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by  charter  in  feu-farm  from  Earl  Patrick  Stewart  They  have  since  come 
down,  by  unbroken  descent,  to  the  present  possessor,  by  whose  kindness 
I  am  enabled  to  submit  the  documents  to  the  Society. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  right  of  redemption  so  clearly 
provided  for,  has  not  yet  been  exercised,  but  it  nevertheless  would  appear 
to  exist  unless  extinguished  by  some  of  the  prescriptions  known  to  law. 
The  exercising  of  that  right  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  of  Xorwny,  as  com- 
ing in  place  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  owners,  stands  indeed  in  the 
same  position  as  does  the  claim  of  Norway  (or  Denmark)  to  the  entire 
countries  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  title  of  Great  Britain  to  these 
islands  resting  exactly  upon  the  same  foundation,  namely,  a  redeemable 
contract  of  mortgage. 

Deed  No.  IL 
L  Transcription. 

The*  bekennis  wij  effter  f*crefine  men  som  saa  hede  lmrtell  stmng  hans  lfinde- 
mann  millions  niysliet  peder  Jonsson  doyis  ollxsonolaft"  Symoiifwoii  for  allcmcd 
thze  wort  obne  breff  thz  vij  *  *  *  hordam  och  scgom  lit  welffornofliig 
niann  Ingemund  edredsson,  y  syn  qiiennes  folle  och  laglyg  ombod  miiinuiu 
peder  dotter  och  heunea  barn,  suable  och  affuende  tyll  wellforoomstijg  man 
wylliom  ekogsson  iiij  merke  brende  yordc  lyggend  y  gierdatun  for  nordami 
fii'll  y  onst  y  papelle  som  fornemde  inarionn  hennis  fader  jieder  wylliamsson 
otte  och  erffde  effter  gyn  fader  och  forehlrcs  umlen  fornemde  Itigemi'ind 
endralwum  och  bans  hustru  och  Imrn  arffnynge  och  effter  komende  ondrc 
fornemde  Wyliom  skoggson  och  hans  arffuynge  effter  kommendc  tyll 
[ererdelig]  egn  med  ollam  lo<l(>m  och  lundcndoin  som  der  tyll  lyger  och  legith 
baffaer  fraa  effste  stenne  y  fielle  tyll  fate  stenne  y  fioren  neden  gnur  och  zin 
som  beder  er  at  haffne  en  niygte  beplyktcr  jeg  fornemde  Ingenumdc  endredsw  n 
meg  tyll  at  hidlde  wylliom  skngsson  fry  okier  Ifa  for  alt  ytteriner  tyll  tall  heller 
okier  och  haffner  jeg  fornemde  Ingeninnde  ophorit  forstn  jviiniiigoch  ssyst  mm 
y  wort  kiob  kom  sua  meg  well  att  m>ger  och  ydenner  wy.*scn  och  [«fw/]  bed 
beder  jeg  dense  gode  men  som  forscreffuct  er  [<ul  hingia]  deres  Insigle  och 
mercker  neden  for  thz  mytt  obne  breff  [*mn]  poa  S«'.dercyd  den  2  dag  august 
moned  1551. 

IxoKMi  xn  Endressox.      Peuer  Joxssox.      Olaff  Svmoxssox. 

^Mark)  ^M»rkN  ^Mark^ 
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2.  Translation. 

This  acknowledge  we,  the  after-written  men,  who  are  thus  called  Bartell 
Strang,  Hans  Lnndemann,  Mangus  [i.e.,  Magnus]  Xisl>et,  Peter  Jonsson,  Dovis 
Ollsson,  Olaff  Symonsson,  before  all,  by  this  our  open  letter,  that  we  *  * 
heard  and  saw  that  the  honest  man,  Internum!  Endredsson  [Henderson],  as  full 
and  lawful  representative  of  his  wife  Marionn  Peters-daughter  and  her 
children,  sold  and  transferred  to  the  discreet  man  William  Skogsson  iiij 
merks  burnt  [silver]  of  land  lying  in  (Jierdatun  at  the  north  hill  in  Oust,  in 
Papelle,  which  the  before-named  Marionn1*  father,  Peter  Williamsson,  owed 
and  inherited  after  his  father  and  ancestors,  from  the  before-named  Ingemund 
Endredsson  and  his  wife  and  children,  heirs,  and  successors,  to  the  before-named 
William  Skogsson  and  his  heirs  [and]  successors  for  [an  everlasting]  ]Kwsession, 
with  all  tlie  parts  and  privileges  which  belong  thereto  or  have  belonged,  from 
the  highest  stone  in  the  hill  to  the  outmost  stone  in  the  foreshore,  and  *  *  * 
which  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  lose.  I,  the  foreuamed  Tngemund  Endred- 
sson, pledge  myself  to  hold  William  Skogsson  free  without  challenge  for  all 
further  demand  or  charge,  and  I,  the  forenamed  Ingemund,  have  received  the 
first  penny  and  the  last  as  stipulated  for  in  our  contract,  no  that  I  am  well 
content.  And  for  further  testimony  and  verity  I  ask  these  g»»od  men  who  are 
above-written  [to  ap]xn<{]  their  seals  and  marks  underneath  this  my  open  letter 
[ichich  tr»w  don*]  at  Sodereyd  the  2  day  of  the  month  of  August  1551. 
Ingemund  Endresson.      Peder  Jonsson.      Olaff  Symonsson. 

(**Tk)  (lUrk^  (u*tk\ 


This  deed  is  also  the  property  of  Mr  Iiruce  of  Sumburgh,  found 
on  the  same  occasion  as  the  preceding  one.  It  is  distinctly  written  on 
paper,  and  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  property  sold  is  in  the 
island  of  Unst,  and  the  whole  parties  are  apparently  residents  there.  The 
only  one  of  them  known  otherwise  is  Barthole  Strang,  who  was  owner  of 
Voesgarth  in  that  island,  and  was,  twenty-five  years  later,  an  active  oppo- 
nent of  the  oppressions  of  Lord  Robert  Stewart,  first  Earl  of  Orkney 
and  Lord  of  Zetland  of  the  Stewart  family.1  He  left  an  oidy  daughter, 
Christina,  who,  in  1622,  claimed  to  be  served  nearest  lawful  heir  to  her 

1  "  Oppressions  in  Orkney  and  Zetland."  Mnitlaml  Club,  p.  73.  {Bill  «f  Vomplaynt 
ijijfin  in  be  Ihu  lhole  Strang  of  VowyarUt.  1576.) 
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grandfather,  James  Strang  of  Voiagarth.  Gierdatun  is,  I  suppose,  the 
modern  Garratown,  Papt  Ue  is  Papal,  Sodereyd,  where  the  deed  was  signed, 
I  cannot  identify ;  the  north  hill  must  be  Saxaford,  the  highest  hill  in 
the  island,  near  the  north  end.  A  noticeable  peculiarity  of  the  deed  is 
the  mark  adhibited  by  each  of  the  parties  signing,  not  a  mere  x  as  usual 
now  with  persons  who  cannot  write,  but  a  carefully  formed  symbol, 
apparently  recognised  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  individual. 

Dked  No.  III. 

1.  Transcrijition, 

Thette  Bekennd  jegh  Chrystenn  Jonnsson  Forsell  Borger  wdi  Bercnn  mz 
thette  uiytt  opnne  Breff  och  egenn  handskryft  att  jegh  haffuer  opborrctt  aft" 
erlige  *uennd  Wellem  Donnellsonn  Forsell  mynn  frcund  iij  (tre)  gnnimell 
daller  och  fer  Kopmands  tidier  paa  mytt  gods  som  jeg  ameligenn  er  tthiill 
fallend  efftter  mynn  salige  Moder  Merette  Wellems  dotter  som  liger  wdi 
mytt  l»arnnf6de  ij  'Yettland  wdi  'Yelle.  Och  huffuer  jegh  dze  mz  widen  n 
wyllkor  opborett  att  de  mynne  freunder  forskreffne  Donnell  Forsells  sonner 
skulle  veere  de  neste  mennder  thiill  at  Bekalde  mytt  gods  for  de  forskreffne 
penninge  som  deres  salige  fader  hafTuer  mygh  thiill  fornn  giiffuett  fur  denn 
partt  som  mygh  aruclige  wor  thiill  fallen  efftter  mynn  salige  fader  Junn 
Forsell  som  dereiis  fader  aff  mygh  koptte  mz  sadann  forord  att  denn 
Ianndskyid  som  kommer  paa  mynn  partt  skull  komme  mygh  thiill  ennd  nu 
ind  thiill  jegh  for  mynn  siigte  peninge  aff  forskreffne  mynne  freunder  Donnell 
Forsells  sonner  Och  thette  Bekt'tmder  jegh  Wellem  Donnellssnn  paa  niyne 
Broders  wegen  att  der  sum  forskreffne  mynn  freun<le  Chry*tenn  Jonn  icke  far 
synne  penninge  imr  Oud  wyll  y  waer  nar  wij  kommer  jegenn  nogen  aff  oss 
forskreffne  Brodeme  Broder  da*  man,  Chrystenn  haffue  wor  frye  loff  att  Beige 
Rynn  jord  huylikenn  erlige  mannd  hanns  sielff  lyster  Och  *  *  mcd  Bportt 
de  sligeste  Bekennd  jeg  Wellem  Forsell  att  jegh  paa  mynne  Broders  wegen 
man  hogeliigenn  och  well  lxdtacke  wor  kjere  freund  forskreffne  Chrystenn 
Fundi  att  hand  huffuer  *  *  *  wor  lelighet  for  *  *  skyid  *  *  * 
wij  aff  erlige  mannd  forskreffner  kopt  *  *  att  hand  wij  *  *  icke  selge  sjnn 

•The  letter  hero  rendered  "  Y "  might  be  read  indifferently  as  "Z,"  thus 
"Zetland,"  "Zclle."  Indeed,  the  fonn  Zetland,  which  has  no  origin  in 
etymology,  owe*  it*  existence  to  the  varying  form  of  this  letter. 
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]«irtt  y  jnrtl  Ihiill  nogen  andenn  wdenn  thiill  oa  forskreuue  Done  11  Forsells 
Urn  huijlikz  jegh  miig  forpliicter  jhm  in-line  Brodrcs  wc^n  att  giiore 
Chrystenn  Jonnson  enn  liidan  *  *  nnr  Gad  Wjll  wij  finnis  att  tVO  er  .V 
saudhet  mm  forskrjfffuitt  star  eerier  jegh  luVtt  signette  neden  for  delta  inVtt 
opnne  IlrefToch  kjfcrligc  thiill  lieder  jegh  Juckop  S|>ennH  ntt  sette  »j?tt  mcrke 
,  her  nedenn  for  thctte  iujttt  opne  Ureff  mm  er  ukrifTtk-t  wili,  Berenn  Jomfm 

Marye    *    *    dagh  anno  15i)4. 

Chrystknn  Jons.. 
egenn  hand. 

This,  I,  Christian  Jonnson  Forsell,  burgher  in  Bergen,  acknowledge  by 
this  my  letter  patent,  ami  my  own  handwriting,  that  I  have  received  from  the 
honent  man,  William  Donnellsonn  Forsell,  my  kinsman,  three  old  dollar*  and 
four  merchants'  dollars  on  my  property,  to  which  I  have  succeeded  heritably 
after  my  late  mother,  Merette  William'*  daughter,  which  lie*  in  my  native 
place  in  Yetland,  in  Yelle  ;  ami  I  have  received  this  with  the  condition  that 
my  kinsmen,  the  sons  of  the  before- written  Donnell  Fomdl,  shall  be  the 
nearest  persons  [entitled]  to  claim  upon  my  projierty  for  the  before-written 
money,  which  their  late  father  formerly  gave  to  me  for  the  jxirt  which 
has  heritably  fallen  to  mc  after  my  late  father  John  Forsell,  which  their  father 
bought  of  nje  ;  with  this  proviso,  that  the  rent  which  pertains  to  my  part  shall 
come  to  me  until  I  pel  my  said  money  from  the  before-written,  mj  kinsmen, 
Donnell  Forsell's  sons.  And  this  acknowledge  I,  William  Donnellson,  on 
my  brother's  liehalf,  that  if  the  before-written  my  kinsman,  Christian  J  mm 
[son]  does  not  get  his  money  (when  God  will j  in  spring,  when  we,  any  of  us, 
the  ln-forc- written  brothers'  brothers  come  ngain,  then  shall  Christian  have  our 
free  leave  to  sell  his  land  [to]  whatever  honest  man  he  himself  likes;  and 
*  *  with  *  *  I,  William  Forsell,  make  known  that  I,  on  my  brother's 
behalf,  greatly  and  well  thank  our  dear  kinsman,  the  before- Written  Christian 
Forsell,  that  he  has  *  *  *  our  *  *  *  for  *  *  *  rent  *  *  we 
Wight  from  the  honest  man  before  written,  that  he  *  *  *  that  he  *  * 
ilnea  not  sell  his  part  in  the  land  to  any  other  unless  to  us,  the  U-fore-nanieri 
Donnell  Forsell's  bairns  ;  which  I  pledge  myself,  on  my  brother's  behalf,  to  do 
Christian  Jonnson  a  little  *  *  *  when  (Jod  will  we  find.  That  it  is  in 
truth  which  stands  lwforc  written.  I  set  my  seal  underneath  this  my  letter 
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[intent,  and  I  lovingly  entreat  James  Spcnce  to  set  hid  mark  uulerncath  thin 
my  letter  patent,  which  is  written  at  Bergen,  the  Virgin  Mary's  *  *  day, 
anno  1594. 

Christian  Jonso 
own  hand. 

This  acknowledgment,  or  agreement,  is  endorsed  with  a  mandate  by 
Jonson  in  favour  of  William  Donnellson  Foreell,  which  here  follows 
as  a  separate  document. 


Deed  No.  IV. 
1.  Transcription. 

Thett  Be  kennd  jeg  Chrystcnn  Jonnsson  Borger  f  Berenn  mz  mynn  egenn 
hand  at  Jeg  giffuer  erligh  oeli  well  forstandige  ssttend  Wellein  Doiinellssonn 
Forssell  bodend  wdi  Jettland  tnynn  full  magt  och  Mandiighet  att  op  here  mynn 
land  skj?ld  wdi  Jettland  aff  denn  Jords  partter  ssom  mVgh  arueligelige  fallend 
er  efftter  mjnn  ssallige  Moder  och  liger  der  *  *  *  *  mynnc  wegne 
skall  ind  kreffue  och  mVg  thiill  tr<x-r  band  att  lnitnille  nar  Cud  wyll  hand  haff 
kommcr  mod  woerenn  nest  och  for*t  kommend  worder  der  mnnd  skr^rTner 
anno  1595. 

wnder  mytt  mcrcke.  ^ 
2.  Translation. 

I,  Christian  Jonnsson,  burgher  in  Bergen,  acknowledge  with  my  own  hand 
that  I  give  an  honourable  and  right  prudent  man,  William  Donnellsson  Fomell, 
dwelling  in  Jettland,  my  full  power  and  authority  to  uplift  my  hind  rent  in 
Jettland  from  those  parts  of  land  which  have  heritably  fallen  to  me  after  my 
late  mother,  and  lie  there  *  *  *  *  shall  collect  on  my  account,  and  In- 
trust* to  pay  me  when,  (Jod  willing,  he  comes  next  and  fin*t  ensuing  spring 
[when]  one  shall  write  the  year  1595. 


Under  my  mark.  (iUrk^ 


The  foregoing  mandate  and  the  deed  of  agreement  preceding  it,  an 
also  the  two  following  receipts  (Nos.  V.  and  VI.),  belong  to  Mr  J.  T. 
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Irvine,  Lichfield,  a  Fellow  of  tho  Society.  The  documents  are  in  fair 
preservation,  but  the  handwriting  is  peculiar  and  very  illegible.  They 
have  been  deciphered  by  Mr  Gordon,  Librarian  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  translation — a  not  very  difficult  task — lias  been  made  by  us  jointly. 
Little  is  necessary  by  way  of  explanation,  as  the  pajK^re  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  illustrate  the  close  connection  between  Shetland  and 
Rergen,  inaiutaincd  for  a  lengthened  |>eriod  after  the  annexation  of  tho 
islands  to  Scotland,  all  seeming  to  indicate  that  the  severance  from  Nor- 
way was  regarded  as  a  temporary  and  not  a  permanent  arrangement 
Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the  persons  concerned.  The  name  Foraell 
is  the  equivalent  of  Firael  or  Fraser,  a  not  uncommon  name  in  the  dis- 
trict Tho  jMirties  would  appear  probably  to  have  been  cousins,  thus  :— 
John  Forsell,—- his  son,  Christian  Jomon  ForselL 
Donald  Forsell, —  „  William  DotuulUwn  Forsell. 
In  a  deed  executed  at  Keafirth,  in  the  same  island  of  Yell,  10th  March 
1575,  John  Firsell  of  Hascassay,  and  Robert  Firsell  of  Wassason,  api»ear 
as  witnesses.  Both  the  documents  appear  to  be  holograph  of  the  grantor 
("  Cry*tenn  Jon  mil  egewi  hand,"  i.e.,  Christian  Jonson  own  hand),  and, 
as  simple  informal  documents,  they  are  in  a  sense  even  more  interesting 
than  had  they  been  legal  instruments  drawn  up  with  tbe  usual  conven- 
tionalities of  style. 

Deed  No.  V. 
I.  Trantcriptioiu 

Anno  1002.  Iiekendis  ieg  M arete  Sums  di.ter  adt  have  aiitiatnet  af  Iakop 
Bpena  XXViii  alna  *  *  uanmal  oc  on  half  cau  smor  \*i  Kristin  Dams  dother's 
wegne. 

Men  bristea  Kristin  viij  aln  uanmal  bade  f<>r  dete  ar  och  ma  for  udi  fior. 

2.  Translation. 

Anno  1602.  I,  Margaret  Suen's,  daughtor,  acknowledge  to  have  received  «>f 
James  Spens  xxviii.  ells  *  *  wadmal  and  an  half  can  butter  on  Christina 
Dave's  daughter's  account. 

But  there  is  still  due  to  Christina  viii  ells  Wiiilmal  both  for  this  year  and 
also  f<»r  hist  year. 
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NO.  VI. 

1. 


Thette  bekendis  leg  Vellem  Mons+n  uisted  att  ieg  cr  F<|>crren  Spens  sk+eldig 
9}  duller  for  en  tl  sni^r  och  bepleghter  ieg  mig  att  betthalle  forne  F^erren  dee 
9|  daller  dette  thiill  komruemles  sommer  som  er  dett  oc  thyll  komniendes  1608 
thyll  otter  merre  vinnes  boerd,  setter  ieg  nnn.l  sedvannelight  merrke  iher 
vinden  vnder  aom  er  gjfffued  paa  kocke  b  *  *  den  18  daag  Deescmber  Anno 
1607. 


VltLLEM  MoifS<t»f.  {***\ 

uisted  egen 
hand. 

2.  TrtDulation. 

By  this  I,  William  Mmi^n,  acknowledge  [it]  set  forth  that  I  am  due  to 
F^erren  Spens  9$  dollars  for  a  can  [I]  of  butter,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  pay  the 
forenamed  F<|ierren  these  9$  dollars  this  ensuing  summer,  which  is  that  of  the 
ensuing  [year]  1608.  For  farther  confirmation  I  set  my  usual  mark  here  found 
underneath,  which  is  given  at  *  *  the  18th  day  of  December  in  the  year 
1607. 

William  Mons^n.  ^M»rk} 
witnessed  (my)  own 
hand. 

These  two  brief  receipts,  or  acknowledgments  (1602-1007),  am 
the  latest,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  the  documents  expressed  in  the 
Norse  language  which  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  while  the  Scottish  tongue  was  by  the  time  in  question  well  estab- 
lished among  the  natives,  some  of  them  thus  preferred  the  use,  even  for 
documentary  purposes,  of  the  language  of  their  forefathers,  practically  iden- 
tical in  form  with  the  speech  of  their  kindred  in  Norway.  William 
Monson  (or  Manson),  the  granter  of  the  document  of  1607,  was,  there  is 
little  doubt,  William  Manson  of  Gairdy,  who  was  then  Fowde  of  TJnst, 
and  appears  frequently  in  the  records  of  the  Lawting,  Sheriff,  and  Justice 
Courts  of  the  period,  and  so  late  as  the  year  1615. 
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Deed  No.  VII. 
1.  Tmn*criplion. 

Kiendif*  Jeg  Herluff  Lauritzon  lioiyer  y  Bergen  oc  wittorligt  gior  fur  alle 
med  dette  mit  obne  brelf  att  epterdi  Kiilij^  Anne  Mogengdottcr  b.rger  Hcher  her 
wiinmesteib*  y  *yn  Velinagt  mz  god  Wraadt  hue  och  rind,  och  mz  hendi* 
Slectin,  Suogeris  i>ch  pule  verniers  Raadt  och  Samtickc,  haffucr  selld  och 
afDieml  fra  wig  oc  nine  arfFuinner,  och  till  Erlig  Maud  Anml  i  Sinidt  l»oendi* 
]Kia  Noderseater  y  Helli.-mig  bygtun,  v  merki*  Jord  v  Findeland  liggendia  wdi  for 
HilliHiiig  bygtun  y  Hettlandt,  renther  aarligann  x  peninge  Sinor,  x  «tr.  wadmol 
Epthcr  mm  deris  kiul*?  breff  her  hosa  liggendis  wdi  sin  mening  der  on  yder- 
inere  formellder,  Oc  epterdi  fur?  Anne  Monwlottera  Suogor  ved  naffn  Siuord 
psia  Urini  V  Haranger,  haffner  oinbedit  oc  Iwffalct  miig  att  ieg  willde  tale  for1? 
Anders  Sinidt  til,  om  de  jK-nin^e  aom  endnu  resterit  i«ia  fot"  kinh,  och 
dennnin  till  miig  paa  hanni*  wegcne  ananuue,  thi  hand  kunde  ike  ligge  !..  :, 
och  forwagte  naar  for?  Anndere  Sinidt  uionne  hiid  konnnc  fra  Hetlandt,  Och 
eptherdi  for!  Annders  Sinidt  hatfuer  y  got  folkis  nervei-clse  worit  offuer 
Kegenshab  mz  miig  paa  for?  Siuorda  wegen  OC  goduillige  wden  widen? 
Mummer  nc  tmtte  betalld  <len  suiuinu  *>ni  resterit.  Saa  er  alld  lambkyllde 
som  hand  till  denne  dag  akylldig  war,  samiuelede*  de  peninge  som  |iaa  samme 
Jord  wdi  derea  kiob  wdloffuett  war,  ere  mi,  dett  mindste  niz  dett  mieste,  allt 
samme  Wtallde  och  fornoiede,  epther  andre  handschriffters  K'dellsee  wnn  er 
Meffuen  funden  epthcr  for?  Anne  Monsdotters  d.Vlt,  Bom  miig  ere  hhffne 
offuerantuordis,  Tlii  hieinbler  leg  oe  skoder  \w\  for!  Siuord  ]>aa  Urini, 
wegne,  for?  Anders  Sinidt  oc  sine  arffuing  for"  v  merkis  jonl  y  findelandt,  frj 
oe  frelWligue  for  rett  Odals  god*  att  nyde  bruge  och  l»ehollde,  mod  alle  den 
riK-tt  och  hcrlighed  wan  for?  Siuord  idler  hanns  arffuinger  kunde  der  udi 
haffue  wdj  alle  niaader,  Och  schall  ieg  for?  Ilerloff  Lauritzon,  Mere  banns 
Mandt  for  alld  ydermere  tilltnlle  atf  for?  Siuord  och  hannis  arfuinger  y  alle 
maade.  Dette  till  sandheds  stadfeetning  haffuer  ieg  underhengt  mitt  signete 
nedan  dette  mitt  obne  breff,  Och  vanligenn  till  buditt  disse  danncmend  til 
windisbyrdt  mz  mig  att  besigle,  smi  er  Jon  Maen,  Anders  *  *  *  oc  Johan 
Sandersson.    Actum  Bergen  den  27  Julii  1G()1. 

[Four  tags — seals  lost.] 

•2.  Transition. 

I,  HerlufT  Lauritzon,  burgow*  in  Bergen,  acknowledge  and  make  known  to 
all  by  this  my  open  letter,  that  whereas  the  deceased  Anne  Mo^eiiHlau^hter, 
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burgess  here  in  this  same  city,  in  Iter  full  health,  with  well  resolved  mind 
and  purpose,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  her  family,  brother-in-law, 
and  good  friends,  has  sold  and  transferred  from  herself  and  her  heirs,  and  to 
the  honest  man  Andrew  Smith,  residing  at  Noderseater  in  Hillswick  Bay,  5 
merks  land  in  Findeland,  lying  in  the  foresaid  Hillswick  Bay  in  Hetland,  of 
the  annual  value  of  10  pennies  butter,  10  pieces  wadmel,  according  to  their 
contract  of  sale  herewith,  whereof  the  terms  thereanent  more  fully  show ; 
and  whereas  the  forenatned  Anne  Monsdaughter's  brother-in-law,  named 
Siuord  in  Urim  in  Hamnger,  has  requested  and  commanded  me  that  I  should 
speak  with  the  forenamed  Andrew  Smith  about  the  money  which  still  remains 
unpaid  under  the  forenamed  contract,  and  receive  the  same  on  his  account, 
Wause  he  cannot  remain  here  and  wait  for  the  forenamed  Andrew  Smith's 
coming  here  from  Hetland ;  and  whereas  the  foresaid  Andrew  Smith  has,  in 
the  presence  of  good  people,  paid  willingly  and  without  further  quarrelling  and 
contention  on  the  foresaid  Siuord's  behalf,  the  sum  which  remained  of  the 
accounts  with  me  ;  therefore,  all  the  land  rent  which  up  to  this  day  was  due, 
as  also  the  money  which  was  promised  for  the  same  land  under  their  contract, 
is  now,  the  least  with  the  greatest,  all  paid  and  satisfied,  according  to  the  sense 
of  other  documents,  which  have  been  found  after  the  said  Anne  Monsdotter's 
death,  and  have  been  delivered  up  to  me.  Therefore,  I  cede  and  convey,  on 
the  aforesaid  Siuord  of  Urim's  behalf,  to  the  forenamed  Andrew  Smith  and 
his  heirs,  the  foresaid  5  merks  of  land  in  Findeland  free  and  indefeasible,  as 
property  in  proper  Udal  right,  to  enjoy,  possess,  and  hold,  with  all  right  and 
privilege,  which  the  forenamed  Siuord  or  his  heirs  could  have  thereto  in  any 
way ;  and  I,  the  forenamed  Herloff  Lauritzon,  shall  be  his  surety  for  all 
further  demands  of  the  foresaid  Siuord  and  his  heirs  in  every  way.  For  the 
confirmation  of  the  truth  whereof,  I  have  appended  my  signet  underneath  this 
my  open  letter,  and  in  the  usual  way  have  requested  these  honest  men  to  seal 
it  in  .testimony  along  with  myself,  namely,  Jon  Moen,  Anders  and 
Johan  Sandersson.    Done  at  Bergen  the  27th  July  1601. 

[Four  tags  appended,  but  seals  and  signatures,  if  any,  lost.] 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Harry  Cheyne,  W.S.,  for  this  very  interesting 
document,  which  we  came  upon  in  examining  the  old  papers  in  the 
Charter  Chest  of  the  estate  of  Busta  in  Shetland.  It  is  a  Norwegian 
document  in  parchment,  executed  at  Bergen  in  1601,  testifying  to  the 
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sale  of  a  small  property  in  the  parish  of  Northmavine  by  a  deceased 
residenter  in  Borgen  to  an  inhabitant  of  that  parish.  The  property  sold, 
Findeland  (The  Findlandst),  and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  pureliaser, 
Noderseater  (Nithester  1),  are  places  still  recognised,  I  am  informed,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hillswick,  on  Ilillswick  Day  (or  Uric  Firth),  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Northmavine.  This  paper  also  illustrates  very  pointedly 
the  close  and  long-continued  connection  with  Norway,  chiefly  through, 
and  in  connection  with,  the  town  of  Bergen.1 

In  addition  to  the  gentlemen  named  who  have  supplied  the  various 
documents  and  those  whose  kind  assistance  I  have  already  acknow- 
ledged, I  have,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  obligation  to  Mr  J6n  A. 
1  Ijaltalin  of  tho  University  Library,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  northern  languages  renders  him  an  invaluable  referee  in  all  cases  like 
the  present. 


APPENDIX. 

The  following  documents  have  an  important  bearing  upon  tho  preced- 
ing papers.  Those  marked  A  and  B  arc  contemporary  translations  of 
original  deeds  forming  an  essential  part  in  the  progress  of  title  to  the 
Provost's  lands  of  Sumburgh ;  and  that  marked  C  is  the  formal  Scottish 
instrument  by  which  William  Bruco  of  Sumburgh  Anally  acquired  these 
lands.  The  words  italicised  in  brackets  thus  [Buryat*]  are  supplied, 
though  not  now  legiblo  in  the  documents. 

1  In  the  year  following,  1602,  Andrew  Gifford  of  Wcddersta,  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Delting,  pursued  an  action  against  James  Chalrnar  in  Waiss  for  four 
barrels  of  butter  delivered  to  hiin  to  be  carried  to  Bergen  "  for  the  payment  of  the 
land-meils,  dettis,  and  dewties  restand  awand  be  the  said  Andrew  Giflaird  to  the 
Lordis  of  Norway,"  but  which  butter,  Chahnar,  after  conveying  it  to  Bergen,  sold 
to  clear  expenses  on  the  ship.  (Court  Book  of  Shetland,  General  Register  House.— 
See  Peterkin's  "Notes,"  Appendix,  p.  38.)  The  "  Lords  of  Norway,"  here  and 
elsewhere  referred  to,  suggest  a  curious  inquiry,  cognate  to  the  present  subject,  yet 
remaining  to  be  investigated. 
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A. 

(Wadset — Krxo  Frederick  III.  to  P.  Petersone  and  C.  Rosenmeyer,  1(561. 
Translated  by  D.  Forbes,  Edinburgh,  1662). 
We  Fridrich  the  third  hy  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Denmark  Norway 
Wandalea  and  Gothea  Duke  of  Sleavig-Holstein  Stormarn  and  Ditinoers 
[heii]  Earle  of  Oldcnburghe  and  Delmanhoret :  Make  knowin  to  all  That  we 
have  graciouslie  wedsctt  and  now  by  thir  present  oppin  lettres  have  poiulet 
wedsett  and  disponed  from  us  our  successor  Kings  of  Denmark  [and]  Norway, 
our  royal  familie,  and  airs,  unto  the  right  honorable  Peter  Petersone  Proveint 
in  our  frie  and  royall  residence  and  staple  towne  of  Kiol>enhauen  togither 
[with]  Charles  Rosemeyer  [Burgess]  and  mercheandt  of  the  same  brughe  to 
tharae  thare  wyves  and  aire  our  goods  and  land  belonging  and  pertaining  to 
the  provestrie  of  the  Dombe  Churche  in  Bargan  in  norvay  or  as  it  is  called 
the  apostles  hind  goods  ;  speceallie  to  the  said  Peter  Petersone  for  sextein 
thowsand  aught  hundredth  sevintein  rix  Dollors  3|  -  6*  44  and  till  Charles 
Rosemeyer  for  achtein  thousand  two  hundredth  fowrthie  rix  Dollors  and 
nyn  2s  ld  whyche  maks  and  extends  to  in  alle  [Thirty-jive]  thousand 
sextie  sex  rix  Dollors  and  ane  half  168 :  the  Dollor  being  compted  to 
96  schilling  Dense  the  valew  wherof  they  have  just  lie  and  fully  [paul  and 
accounted  jor\  Which  before  written  Apostles  goods  and  land,  with  all  farms 
and  lands  *****  belonging  thereto  together  with  their  properties 
*  *  #  *  #  and  rent,  [d\c6lling-places\  (so  far  as  we  ar  informed).  Item, 
service  work  hunting  and  all  other  prerogatives  and  pertinent  rents  and 
teinds  aither  to  land  or  of  seas ;  Item  free  customes  fuir  and  unfuir  in- 
coming rents  and  right  pertaining  thairto  whersomever  of  water  or  streams, 
come  land  middowes  woods  marisches  ground  moss  and  muir  fishe  waters 
pastorage  of  the  hie  fields  and  waters  weet  and  dry,  and  what  other 
belongs  yrto,  nothing  in  noways  excepted,  what  now  preaentlie  pertains 
or  what  formerlie  hath  perteined  thairto  or  justly  ought  to  belong  yrto, 
everie  way  and  maner  so  fare  as  the  right  honol!  oluflF  Rosenkrantz  of  Egholme 
and  his  full  power  Offue  Jansone  who  hade  the  governing  and  farme  ot 
it  now  to  the  forsaid  peter  petersone  and  Charles  Rosemeyer  thair  wyves 
and  airs  to  be  injoyed  used  beholden  and  potest  be  them  or  any  whome- 
socver  they  shall  have  or  appoint  for  ane  pondt  and  Weddsett  to  be  used 
and  injoyed  as  said  is  without  any  further  compt  or  debursement  quytt  and 
frie  begining  from  Philip  Jacobis  day  last  in  this  present  year  1661  and 
so  furthe  to  continue  ay  and  while  the  same  be  redeemed  again  by  us  or  our 
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successor  Kings  of  Denmark  or  Royall  fumilie  or  airs  for  the  forsaid  sumnia 
for  the  whiche  it  is  now  pandet  and  weddsett  :  And  the  forsaid  apostles  land 
goods  other  pertinent  goods  belonging  yrto  disponed  to  thame  and  thair  aires 
with  the  lyk  conditione  and  chose  as  is  granted  to  thame  to  aggree  and  dispone 
to  vthers  aither  in  haill  or  in  pairt  to  enjoy  [urith]  the  same  conditione  ;  So 
alwayes  the  forsaid  ]>etcr  petersone  and  Charles  Rosemeyer  and  thair  airs,  thair 
full  power  or  choas  w!  whom  they  aggree,  shall  hold  the  tenents  duelling  upone 
the  forsaid  weddsett  goods  with  Law  and  Justice,  and  to  answer  and  defend 
thame  from  all  wrong,  that  non  of  thame  be  unjustly  wronged  with  new 
burdens  no  mauer  of  way  by  ony  tliat  will  undertake  any  new  Imposition 
upone  thame  against  the  laws  and  Charter'  rights  of  the  said  Lands  :  Item 
they  thair  airs  and  successours  may  enjoy  or  lett  enjoy  the  said  goods  and  per- 
tinents Indongiiig  yrto  lawfullie  :  and  when  the  said  rowmes  and  houses  or 
pairU  yrof  decay  and  ly  waist,  the  same  to  Ih»  rejiared  by  thame  upone  a  rea- 
sonable way,  untill  the  former  puse&sour  bairns  or  next  airs  be  capable  or 
known  to  be  capable,  as  best  information  can  be  given  and  poscst  be  thame 
according  to  the  lawes  and  ctistoiue  of  the  Land  :  nathcr  shall  it  be  granted 
that  any  propcrtie  of  the  foirsaid  goods  or  rowmes  or  housse*  belonging  yrto 
shall*;  deminisched  or  taken  away  in  no  maner  of  wayes  untill  the  Baid  wedd- 
sett goods  be  redeemed  again  l>e  us  or  our  successor  Kings  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  or  our  airs :  and  the  tennants  belonging  yrto  ar  to  be  subject  and 
obedient  to  worke  and  land  service  on  a  reasonable  maner  according  to  the 
lawes  and  custome  of  Non- ay  ar  oblidged  thairto,  To  the  foirsaid  Peter 
Petersone  Charles  Rosemeyer  or  to  those  unto  whome  they  *  *  *  *  and  if 
they  find  any  of  the  foirsaid  Land  goods  as  above  wrettin  takin  away,  in  that 
caise  they  ar  to  repaire  thameselves  according  to  Law  and  Justice,  In  lyk 
maner  if  they  find  any  to  have  imposed  any  burden  or  rnyne  on  the  tennants, 
and  if  reveilled  to  thame  being  against  thair  rental  right,  In  that  caise  to  assist 
the  tennant  by  Justice  to  be  repaired  and  restored  to  that  whiche  they  unjustlie 
were  forced  to  give  out,  That  they  may  \h-  confirmed  and  able  to  subsist :  And 
the  forsaid  weddsett  goods  als  aliovc  wrettin  to  I>e  injoyed  aud  used  by  thame 
or  vtheris  in  thair  name  to  their  best  proffite  and  advantage  in  all  maner  of 
way  als  they  can  :  Item  in  the  mean  tyme  *hall  non  of  thame  be  oblidged  no 
tymc  for  horss  serv  ice  or  no  vther  maner  of  thing  nowayes  untill  and  so  long 
this  be  redeemed  again,  naither  oblidged  to  give  thairout  any  stockfishe  or  by 

1  This  should  1*  "Rental  Book  " (Jordcbog),  in  which  the  tenants"  rights  wen-  entered. 
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ony  shipps  to  make  any  change  or  alteratione  untill  the  said  goods  be  redeemed 
again  :  and  what  former  levieing  of  men  is  in  nse  by  the  forsnid  goods  shall 
contiuue  in  its  full  power  now  als  in  former  tyme  :  Als  lykwayes  the  taxntione 
to  be  payed  according  as  it  hath  been  or  shallbe  Imposed  heirefter,  and  the 
foirsaid  Peter  Petersone  and  Charles  Rosemeyer  their  wyves  and  aires  and 
[any  one  to  whom  they  will  intrust  it,  may  levy  and  receive]  the  taxation  and  pay 
it  at  Bergen's  House,  and  inspect  that  it  be  righteously  proceedit  And  if  so 
be  we  be  myndet  to  nobilitate  and  dispone  the  said  apostles  land  goods  proper- 
lie  we  will  first  graciouslie  offer  the  same  to  the  Peter  Petersone  and  Charles 
Rosenmeyer  and  thair  airs  to  injoy  it  before  any  vther.  Bot  if  so  be  we  or  our 
successor  KingB  of  Denmark  and  Norway  our  royall  familie  or  aire  be  pleased 
graciouslie  to  redeem  the  foirsaid  weddsett  goods  in  again  We  will  make  law- 
full  warning  and  premonitioneane  whole  year  before  the  tyme,  and  then  the 
same  weddsett  and  pandet  goods  to  retume  to  us  1  upone  the  payment  of  the 
same  summa  wherfor  it  wes  pandet.  In  the  mean  tyme  all  we  and  ilk  on  of  us 
Peter  Petersone  Charles  Rosenmeyer  thair  wyves  and  airs  or  persons  unto 
whom  they  weddset  or  [grant]  full  power,  oblidgc  us  That  they  attempt  or  do 
nothing  in  contrare  of  the  above  wrettin  no  maner  of  way  under  the  pain  of 
our  majesties  highest  displeaser  Given  out  upone  or  Royall  residence  in  Kio1>en- 
hauen  the  25  of  July  anno  1661  vnder  our  Signet. 

FnrotucK. 

B. 

(Assignation — P.  Petersone  and  C.  Rosenmeyer  to  N.  and  P.  Hansone,  1661.) 

We  wnderwreatin  and  subscryuand  Peter  Petersone  Provost  in  Kiobenhauen 
and  Charles  R**senmeyer  burges  and  mcrchcand  of  the  said  towne  :  and  by 
thir  presents  make  knowin  to  all  :  That  in  regaird  the  Kings  ma'ie  our  gracious 
souerayne  lord  hath  weddsett  and  disponed  to  us  and  our  airs  :  The  provestric 
of  the  Dombe  churche  of  Bargan  called  the  apostles  land  goods,  lying  in 
Norway,  for  Threttie  fyve  thousand  sextie  sex  rix  Dollors  and  ane  half  sextein 
shillings  wherin  his  maicstie  hath  graciouslie  granted  us  to  wuddsett,  and 
dispone  to  vthcriswith  the  lyk  chose  and  conditione  according  as  is  contcined  in 
his  Manes  Ires  of  pand  and  weddsett  daitted  att  Kiobenhauen  the  25  of  July 
anno  1661  :  Whcrtbrc  we  lx>  thir  presents  giues  full  power  to  the  right  respective 

'The  original  here  contains  the  worls  "our  heirs  and  sn<  lessors,"  whieh  the 
translator  haa  omitted. 
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and  understanding  men  Neils  Hansone  fonuerlie  Proveist  of  Helsonorc  and 
his  loving  brother  Peter  Hansone  counsellar  of  Rcrgau  That  they  umlertake 
in  our  name  the  full  chairge  thairof  The  provestrie  of  Berlin  Dumbkirks  land 
or  apostles  Land  called,  as  lykwayes  to  cans  lift  and  receuve  the  duietie  and 
rent  yrof  and  make  the  best  advantage  of  it  all  maner  of  way  as  they  can, 
according  as  is  granted  to  us  and  eonipted  from  Philip  day  1661  [and  $o  on  for 
the  yearlie  usuall  [rent] ;  and  [whatvxrer  under]  the  contract  or  agreement  betwixt 
the  foirsaid  provest  Peter  Petersone  in  his  owin  or  his  louing  brothir  of  law 
Charles  Rosemneyers  name  and  what  my  louing  father  Peter  Petersone 
Proven!  letteth  or  doeth  heirin  thai  be  me,  Charles  Roseumeyer  and  my  airs, 
hohhn  good,  unrecalled,  and  fulfilled,  in  all  maner  of  way  :  as  lykwayes  is 
granted  to  ws,  To  the  forsaid  Neils  Hansone  and  his  louing  brother  in  law 
Peter  Hansone  full  and  sufficient  j-ower  to  wedilsctt  and  dispone  from  ws 
our  wyves  and  aires  the  said  aj>ostels  land  goods,  to  any  who  ar  pleased  to 
aggree  with  thame,  with  the  lyke  right  of  weddsett,  and  all  other  prerogatives, 
lyk  as  our  gracious  eovcrayne  hath  granted  and  delyuered  to  thame  the 
origeanal  letters  of  weddsett  right*  as  is  yrin  contcind  in  all  |»oynts  :  And 
what  money et  it  shall  happin  thame  to  receave  in  lwth  yair  names  or  what 
they  delvuer  to  Peter  Petersone  provost  of  KioWnhaucn  or  to  his  factor  Peter 
Hansone  att  Hamburghe  shallje  as  valule  and  suffic  ient  as  gine  we  ha<le 
receaued  it  in  our  owin  hands  :  and  we  proiueis  ami  oblidge  ws  to  giue  letters 
and  sufficient  securitie  to  eu<?rie  on  that  shall  happin  to  aggree  in  this  weddsett 
and  to  giue  thame  consent  accordinglie,  when  it  is  requyred  of  us  :  In  witnes 
heirof  that  this  is  done  without  any  band  or  guy  11,  and  to  be  keijted  and  fultilled 
without  any  recalling,  We  have  subscryued  the  same  with  our  owin  hands  and 
heirto  fixed  our  signets  att  Kiobcnhauen  the  [-r»th]  of  August  anno  [1661]. 

Pel>er  Pepersone.         Chahi.es  Rohenmeyer. 
my  hand 

That  this  is  the  right  coppie  of  the  originale  In  Witnes  heirof  we  Respective 
Provc»st  and  Counsule  of  Bargane  upone  *  *  *  have  caused  fix  thair  towns 
seidl. 

In  ul>eriorem  testificationem  suhscril>o 

Johannes  Thomeis  Rf  s,  Notar  :  public  : 
Bi  rgensis  insignia 

This  to  he  the  treti  translation  of  the  aWe  wTeattin  origeanaell  coppies  I 
heir  wreattin  and  suhservvand  testifie  and  npprooft".    Att  E4lr  1  Julii  1662. 

David  Forties.  Translator. 
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These  contemporary  translations  of  two  of  the  principal  documents  in 
this  series  of  conveyancing  preserved  in  the  Sumburgh  Charter  Chest, 
though  not  perhaps  altogether  accurate  renderings,  are  really  the  title 
understood  and  founded  upon  at  the  time,  rather  than  their  Danish 
originals.  The  whole  terms,  clauses,  and  conditions  are  an  interesting 
study  from  every  point  of  view.  In  the  order  of  title,  the  Deed  No.  I. 
printed  in  the  text  (see  ante)  conveying  the  lands  from  Pederson  and 
Rosemeyer  to  Captain  Middleton,  confirmed  by  the  king,  properly  comes 
in  here.  Strange  to  say,  that  document  is  not  founded  upon  or  referred 
to  in  the  Scotch  conveyance  which  follows,  from  Captain  Middleton  to 
William  Bruce  of  Sumburgh.  Middleton,  in  that  conveyance,  derives 
his  title  from  a  deed  in  his  favour  dated  20th  October  1661  by  Neils 
Hansen  and  Feder  Hansen,  as  commissioners  for  Pedersen  and  Kosen- 
meyer  under  the  commission  to  them  of  date  5  th  August  1661,  printed 
above  (Appendix  B).  There  is  no  translation  preserved  of  this  deed  in 
Middloton's  favour  by  tho  two  commissioners,  but  its  terms  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  tho  conveyance  to  him  by  Pederson  and  Rosenmeyer 
(Deed  No.  I.  in  tho  text)  of  the  same  date.  There  is,  therefore,  no  occa- 
sion for  introducing  it  here. 

C. 

(Contract  between  William  Bruce  or  Sumbruoh  and 
Captain  Lawrence  Midletoun,  1663.) 

At  Skalloway  banks  The  sixtcnth  day  of  Feb.  the  yeire  of  God  sixty] 
thrie  yeirc8  The  qlk  Day  it  is  condescendit  upon  contractu  and  finallie 
[ende*l]  Betuixt  William  Bruce  of  Sounibrochc  on  the  ane  part  and  Lieut. 
[Latc-Jrence  Midletoun  and  Maria  Cou8ta[«*y  3f  Jan  Mander  his  spous  for  herself 
on  the  other  part  In  maner  forme  and  eflect  as  after  followes  That  is  to 
nay  fTorsameikle  as  his  Majestic  ffridericus  the  third  now  present  King  of 
Denmark  and  Nora  way  &c.  Hes  by  his  Royall  Gift  and  Letters  of  Wodsett 
of  date  at  Koibenhaven  the  twintic  fyve  of  July  Jm  vj  c/  »ixtie  ane  yeires 
wadsetted  sauld  and  Disponed  to  the  honourable  Peter  Peterson  e  Provost 
of  KoiU-nhaven  Charles  Rosemeiier  Burden  and  Merc-hand  of  the  same 
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Citic  anii  to  their  w  \  !'•  -<  lmirtis  aire-  ami  assignayes  ffor  the  soumc  of 
Threttie  fyve  Thousand  sixtie  six  ami  ane  half  silver  Dollers  with  sixteen 
Schillings  Dense  money  All  ami  Haill  That  part  of  his  Majesties  Lands  ami 
Landrent  Called  and  Designed  in  the  said  Gift  and  Letters  of  Wodsett  The 
Lands  belonging  to  the  Provostric  or  Doom-Church  of  Bergan  or  utherwayes 
called  and  Dcsignit  the  Antics  Land  G.hxIs  Under  [irarfwH]  ami  Redeem- 
able! fra  the  said  Peter  Petersone  Charles  Rosemeiier  ami  their  *  *  * 
for  pay1  agaiue  to  tliem  hy  his  said  Majestic  of  Denmark  and  Noraway 
fte,  of  [the  turid]  name  of  3o<>0fi£  rex  Dollars  ICyi.  Dense  money  and  also 
his  mid  Matie  «>f  Denmark  and  Noraway  &c.  hes  Royallie  pa[iitif] 
That  if  the  here"4  right  and  Intrese  of  the  suitls  Lands  and  Lumlrent  Be  at 
any  tynie  heirefter  sauld  and  annalied  from  the  Royal  Crown  e  of  Denmark 
ami  Noraway  In  that  caise  the  said  Peter  Petersone  [and]  Charles  Rosenmeiier 
sail  In-  first  preferred  to  the  aeipiyreing  and  having  thcirof  ln-fore  any  Oihen 
of  his  said  Maties  subjects  as  at  main-  length  is  conte[ti  it]  in  the  said  Letter 
of  Gift  of  the  Date  ahovewritten  And  Lykas  fforsameikle  as  the  said  Peter 
Petersone  and  Charles  Rosemeiier  hy  their  Lettres  and  Resignation  assigna- 
tion translation  and  full  powar  and  comission  of  the  Date  at  Kiohenhaven 
the  fy f tli  day  of  August  ami  yeire  of  God  1G01  yeires  Have  Resignit  assignit 
translated  and  transferred  All  right  standing  in  their  persons  and  conqietent 
to  them  [ami]  their  forsaids  To  have  or  hruike  In  an<l  to  the  Lands  of  the 
said  Provostrie  or  AjM>stles  Land  Goods  whersocver  the  same  lyes  To  and  in 
favours  of  Neils  Hansen  Provost  of  Helsinure  and  to  Peter  Hansen  Coun- 
sellor of  Bergen  his  brother  and  lies  comittit  to  them  full  power  aud  comission 
To  sett  raise  sell  Dispone  Dilapidat  and  away  put  to  any  persone  or  persone* 
at  their  pleasure  the  saids  Lands  and  Lamlrents  or  any  part  [thereof  ati]  they 
shall  think  expedient  [/wonting  that  whatsoever  sail  K-  done  by  the  saids  [Ni»  U] 
Hansen  and  his  said  brother  theiranent  sail  be  as  valide  to  any  persone  or 
persones  [»/•/«>]  shall  Transact  with  or  take  right  from  them  to  all  or  any  part 
of  the  forsaid  I*ands  or  Landrent  as  if  the  said  Peter  Petersone  and  Charles 
Rosemeiier  were  the  Doers  therof  themselves  As  is  all  more  amplie  exprest  in 
the  said  Lettres  of  Translation  and  Comission  of  the  Dait  aliovewritten 
Conforme  to  the  tennor  of  the  quhilks  Lettres  of  Assignation  and  Translation 
full  power  and  Comission  The  said  Neills  and  Peter  Hansen  his  brother  in 
name  and  behalf  of  the  said  Pi  ter  Petersone  and  Charles  Rosemeiier  and 
conforme  to  the  tennor  of  the  Comission  grant  it  to  them  to  that  effect  of  the 
ilait  abonewritten  For  the  sume  of  nne  Thoussand  and  fiftie  rex  silver  Dollers 
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]>;t> ude  and  delyvered  to  them  by  the  said  Captainc  Livetenant  Lawrence 
Midleton  and  his  said  spous  Have  sauld  Waduett  DiBp<  ned  Transferred  and 
Assignit  To  Them  their  aires  Successors  and  assignayes  whataomever  That 
part  of  the  Lands  belonging  to  the  Provestrie  of  the  Doom-Church  of  Bergan 
which  Lyes  in  Zetland  called  usuallie  the  Provost  Lands  or  Apostles  goods 
there  or  the  Umhooth  goods  of  Soumhroche  which  payes  yeirlie  according  to 
the  usuall  Rentall  and  Use  a  payment  of  fyve  barrell  of  butter,  and  [ten  pa\ck* 
of  wodmell  As  their  Lettres  [of]  Wadsett  Translation  and  assignation  To  tin* 
said  [Captaine]  Livctenant  and  his  said  spous  thereanent  of  the  Dait  at  Bergan 
the  twintie  day  of  October  and  yeire  of  God  1661  yeires  in  the  self  maire 
fullie  proports  And  [*  *  *]  the  said  Captane  Livetenant  and  [hut]  said  spous  by 
vertew  of  the  forsaid  originall  [Gift]  and  Letter  of  Wodsett  Grantit  by  his  said 
Mnjcstie  of  Denmark  &c.  to  the  said  T[eter  Petereone]  and  Charles  Rosemeiier 
and  also  by  vertew  and  powar  of  the  full  powar  [and  Commission  granted  by]  the 
■aid  Peter  and  Charles  To  the  said  Neills  and  Peter  Hansens  *  *  *  *  * 
*  *  *  assignation  and  Translation  grantit  by  them  to  [Captaine  Livetenant 
Midleton  and  his]  said  spous  Having  right  to  dispose  upon  that  l>ar[/] 
******  with  in  Zetland  and  to  the  yeirlie  Landrent  in  use  to  be 
******  0f  Denmark  as  said  is  And  Lykwise  having  powar  by 
******  Gifts  and  [^«MV/n]ations  Translations  ****** 
******  an,i  *  *  *  the  same  at  their  pleasure  for  the  causes 
after  specifeit  The  said  Captane  Lcivetenant  and  his  said  spous  with  mutuall 
and  uniforme  consent  and  assent  of  others  By  the  tennor  of  this  present 
contract  Bind  and  oblise  them  their  aires  and  Successors  to  sell  Wodsett 
assigne  Transfer  and  Dispone  Lykas  they  both  with  mutuall  and  uniforme 
consent  and  assent  forsaid  And  the  said  Captane  Livetenant  takand  burdeen 
in  and  upon  him  for  his  said  spous  for  her  Intress  By  thir  presents  Wodsetts 
sells  Dispones  and  assignes  to  the  said  William  Bruce  and  to  his  aires 
Successors  and  assignayes  for  ever  The  forsaid  Lands  of  the  said  Provostric 
together  with  the  Landrent  thcirof  forsaid  lyand  within  Zetland  And  transfers 
all  right  and  title  thereto  now  standing  in  the  persons  of  the  said  Captaine 
Livctenant  and  his  said  spous  Either  by  vertew  of  the  al>one  mentionat 
Lettres  of  Wodsett  and  Koyall  Gift  grantit  by  his  said  Majestic  of  Denmark 
Ac.  to  the  said  Peter  Petersone  and  Charles  Roscnieiier  or  by  the 
Lettres  of  Assignation  full  powar  and  Comission  Grantit  by  them  to  the 
said  Neills  and  Peter  Hansens  or  yet  by  the  right  of  Wodsett  asigna- 
tion  and  Translation  Grantit  by  the  said  Neills  ami  Peter  Hansons  To  him 
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find  his  said  spous,  To  and  in  the  spcciall  favours  c>f  the  said  William 
Bruce  and  his  forsaidB  and  Surrogats  and  Substitute  him  and  them  in 
their  full  right  and  place  therof  fur  ever  During  the  none  Redemption 
of  the  same  in  maner  abone  and  after  exprest  And  in  CoroiMiration  and 
fortification  of  the  forsaids  Lettres  of  Assignation  Transference  Wodsett  and 
Translation  al»one  exprest  The  Captane  Livetenant  and  his  said  spous  and 
their  forsaids  Bind  and  oblise  them  by  thir  presentis  To  give  up  and  Delyver 
to  the  Raid  William  Bruce  and  his  forsaids  The  extracts  of  the  abone 
Bpecifeit  Lettres  of  Wodsett  and  Royall  Gift  gruntit  by  his  said  Majestie  of 
Denmark  and  of  the  Letters  of  Transference  and  Cotliission  grantit  by  the 
Baid  Peter  Petersone  and  Charles  RoBemeiier  Together  with  the  Extract  of  the 
Letters  of  Wodsett  assignation  and  Transferance  grantit  by  the  said  Neills 
and  Peter  Hansens  to  the  Baid  Captane  Livetenant  and  his  said  spou.*  all  under 
the  Towne  seille  and  cler  *  *  subscription  of  Bergan  To  lie  keipit  and  used  by  tlie 
said  William  Bruce  as  his  owen  right  *  *  and  securities  And  to  be  interpret 
in  favours  of  him  and  his  forsaids  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  for  his  suctiritic 
in  the  Lands  and  Landrent  of  the  said  provestrie  Sicklyke  *  *  *  al*  fullie  and 
frielie  as  they  were  competent  before  the  makeing  And  granting  heirof  in  the 
personcs  of  the  said  Captane  Liev1  and  his  said  spous  or  their  forsaids  in  all 
tyiue  heirafter  comeing  For  the  quhilks  caus  The  said  William  Bruce  by  the 
tennor  of  this  present  Contract  Binds  and  oMtWM  him  and  his  aires 
Executors  assignayes  Successors  to  him  in  hifl  Lamia  and  heretages  and 
Intromcttcrs  with  his  goods  and  geare  qtsomever  To  thankfullie  content 
pay  and  delyver  to  the  said  Captane  Liev*  Lawrence  Midletoun  his  said  s]>ou8 
and  to  their  aires  executors  and  assignayes  All  and  haill  the  sume  and  number 
of  ane  thousand  and  fiftie  rex  Silver  dollers  [in]  maner  and  [at]  the  tennes 
aftermentionat  viz!  the  sume  of  ane  hundreth  seventie  and  *  *  rex  dollers 
[at]  the  tcrme  of  Quhitsonday  nixtocum  and  the  sume  of  ane  hundreth 
*  *  *  *  *  at  Mertinmass  Therafter,  with  fiftic  rex  Dollers  incaise  of 
faillic  for  *  *  *  *  *  to  pay  the  Bourne  of  *  *  *  hundreth  rex 
Dollers  and  fiftie  *****  j"/yjc/  sixtie  foure  yeires  [and]  also  to 
jiay  the  lyke  somite  of  *****  rex  Dollers  in  full  [and  rom;>]leit 
payt  of  the  said  soume  of  *****  at  the  terme  of  Mertinmass  j*°/vjc/ 
sixtie  fyve  yeires  together  [with]  the  sume  of  ane  hundreth  rex  Dollers  Incaise 
of  faillie  for  either  of  the  said  two  last  tennes  Together  with  Dew  a[nnna[]  rent 
for  the  sevcrall  &  [respective?]  soume*  of  money  alxrve  specefeit  the  tennes  of 
payment  being  always  cnnie  and  bygone  swa  lang  as  the  same  sail  therafter 
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remnine  unpayed  to  the  said  Captane  Lew1  his  said  spous  and  their  forsaids 
coufonne  to  the  Intention  of  thin  present  Contract  and  also  the  said  William 
Bruce  by  and  attour  the  said  sume  of  ane  Thousand  and  fiftie  rex  Dollers  to 
be  payed  by  him  in  maner  above  exprest  Binds  and  oblisses  him  and  his  for- 
saids To  make  suljscryve  and  Delyver  To  George  Midlton  father  to  the  said 
Captane  Lawrence  Midlton  and  to  Margarat  Tyrie  his  spous  and  the  langest 
liveand  of  them  Twn  ane  valide  right  and  Secnritie  of  All  and  baill  his  Ten 
and  half  merk  land  of  the  Lands  belonging  to  the  said  provostrie  with  the 
houssus  biggings  and  pertinents  therof  lyand  in  Hellines  To  be  bruiked  by 
them  and  the  Langest  Liveand  of  them  twa  in  Lyfrent  only  During  all  the 
dayes  of  their  Lyfetymes  At  least  to  be  bruiked  by  them  so  long  as  the  said 
William  Bruce  and  his  forsaide  shall  Injoy  the  right  and  wodsett  of  the 
abovementionat  provost  Lands  *  *  *  *  By  vertew  of  the  rights  therof 
tiow  ^rantit  to  them  by  the  said  Captane  Liev'  and  his  said  spous  Lykas  also 
the  said  William  Bruce  Binds  and  oblisses  him  and  his  abonespecifeit  To  make 
perfect  subscryve  and  delyver  upon  demand  To  the  said  Captane  Liev1  and  his 
said  spous  and  to  their  aires  successors  and  assignes  qSunnever  al  wise  respecting 
the  provisions  underwritten  Ane  valide  right  and  secnritie  extendit  in  ample 
forme  Wherby  he  shall  Infeft  and  Sease  them  in  all  and  haill  his  scventein 
merkland  Six  pennies  the  merk  in  Lcvanwick  and  ane  merkland  in  Hoiswick 
Eight  pennies  the  merk  with  the  housses  Biggings  and  pertinents  therof  And 
shall  enter  and  put  them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  same  [{Marginal 
addition}— mtl  the  said  George  Midltoun  and  his  said  spous  in  [p€eu}Mc 
]Kw[cwiflira  *  *  *]  lands  *♦***]  at  the  Feast  and  terme  of 
Quhytsunday  nixtocum  in  this  Instant  yeire  provyding  alwayes  lykas  it  is 
specialie  pTo[fyrfi<]  by  express  condition  heirof  That  quhenever  It  shall  happen 
his  said  Majestie  the  [King  of  Denmark,  dr.]  or  his  Royall  aires  and  successors 
To  eaus  make  good  and  thankful  pay*  To  the  said  [William  Bruce]  or  to  his 
aires  successors  and  assignayea  of  the  said  sunie  of  Ane  Thousand  and  fiftie 
Rex  Dollers  [for]  Redeeming  againe  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  forsaid  pro- 
vostrie lyand  [within  Zetland  *  *  *]  William  Bruce  and  his  forsaids  in 
that  caise  to  returoe  againe  in  the  *  *  *  *  *  before  the  making  and 
granting  heirof  they  have  been  *  *  lands  by  and  within  [Zetland  *  *] 
of  the  usuall  rentale  Dewtie  theirof  above  specifeit  *  *  his  said  majestieand  his 
Royall  aires  and  successors  as  in  former  tymes  Then  and  in  that  caise  The 
said  Captane  Liev1  Lawrence  Midletoun  his  said  spoils  their  aires  successors 
and  ossignayes  qtsomever  sail  Ik-  holden  and  astrictit  hunden  ami  oblcist  Lykas 
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By  tliir  presents  they  bind  and  obliss  them  That  they  shall  not  onlie  caus  the 
paid  George  Midletoun  and  his  Raid  spoua  If  both  or  either  of  them  sail  then 
happen  to  be  on  lyfe  To  Renunce  and  give  over  their  said  Lyfrent  right  of  the 
eaids  Lands  of  Hellinea  and  enter  the  said  William  Bruce  and  his  formula 
againe  to  the  possession  of  the  same  with  the  houssea  and  jwrtinenU  therof  But 
aim >  they  and  their  forsaids  Incaise  of  the  forsaid  Redemption  sail  be  bidden 
and  astricted  and  Doe  heirby  bind  and  obliss  themselves  and  their  forsaids  To 
Dimitt  Give  over  and  Renunce  Their  right  and  j>ossession  which  is  now  to  l»e 
made  and  given  to  them  by  the  said  William  Bruce  of  all  and  haill  The  said 
seventeen  merkland  in  Levanwick  and  ane  merkland  in  Hoiswick  againe  in 
favours  of  him  and  his  forsaids  [and  to]  put  him  and  them  in  the  peaceable 
possession  therof  at  the  first  Qtsonday  or  Mertinmas  [*  *]  after  the  payt  of  the 
said  sume  of  Ane  Thousand  and  fiftie  rex  Dollers  by  his  said  [Miijetti*]  of  Den- 
mark or  his  Royall  aires  and  successors  To  the  said  William  Bruce  and  bis 
forsaids  for  the  Redeeming  of  the  foreaid  Lands  of  the  said  Provostrie  And  for 
Iwth  the  saide  parties  their  better  securitie  anent  the  premisses  they  bind  and 
obliss  them  and  their  forsaids  hinc  indc  to  utheris  To  renew  and  Reiterat  this 
presen  tcontract  [and]  condition  to  uthers  sa  often  as  they  sail  be  Lawfullie 
requyred  therto  before  *  *  and  Witnesses  as  entires  [n>je  and]  fjuhill  they 
find  themselves  [each  and]  other  of  them  sutficicntlie  and  fullie  secured  anent 
the  conditions  therof  And  to  *  *  the  *  *  tennor  clauses  and  conditions  of 
the  same  to  uther  But  prorogation  fraud  [r>r  guyk]  and  that  under  the  *  * 
and  penaltic  of  Thrie  hundreth  and  fiftie  rex  Dollers  To  l>e  payed  by  the 
parties  breaker  and  faillier  To  the  parties  keepar  and  observer  As  for  coast 
skaith  and  Damnage  By  and  attour  the  fulfilling  of  the  haill  premisses  to  uthers 
as  is  above  specefeit  in  all  poynts  Ami  for  the  maire  secure  [*  *  thereof]  the 
said  parties  Consent  that  thir  presents  may  Is-  Insert  and  Registrat  in  the 
bookes  of  Counsell  and  Session  or  Shercffe  Court  bookes  of  Orkney  ami 
Zetland  To  have  the  strength  of  ane  act  and  Decrcit  of  the  Judges  therof 
interponed  heirto  That  Lettres  and  Executorial!  is  of  Horneing  poynding  and 
uther  needfull  upon  ane  simple  charge  of  Ten  dayes  allenarlie  may  be  direct 
heirupon  in  forme  as  efTeires  And  for  Registration  hereof  they  make  and 
constitut  ****#***#*********  Their 
Lawful!  prors  to  compeire  and  consent  tirmeand  stable  balding  and  for  to  liable 
Witness  This  present  Contract  written  in  the  bodie  by  (iilbert  Neven  of 
Scousbrugh  Is  subscrivit  by  the  said  parties  Day  nioneth  yeire  and  place  abone 
specefeit  Before  thir  Witnesses  Lawrence  Umphray  of  Sand  Thomas  Cheyne  of 
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WiUey  Johnu  Umphray  of  Asta  Mr  Qilbert  Hcndric  of  Quhitncss  and  the  said 
Gilbert  Neven  wreatter  heirof. 

William  Bruce. 

LOWRENCE  MlDDILTOUN. 

Maria  Constansy  Man 

Mander. 
Lawrence  Umphray  Witncw 
Thomas  Cheyne  Witness 
J  oh  an  Umphray  Witnes 
Gilb  :  Hendrie  Witnes 
.  Gilb  :  Neven  Witnes. 

Besides  the  various  deeds  abovo  from  the  charter  chest  of  Sumburgh, 
another  interesting  docnnient  from  the  same  quarter,  the  Decreet  of 
Spulzib  by  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  against  Patrick  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Orkney,  4th  October  1609,  at  the  instance  of  William  Bruce, 
first  of  Symbistcr  and  Sumburgh,  for  a  raid  upon  the-  House  of  Sumburgh, 
is  printed  in  tho  "  Archceologica  Scotica,"  voL  iv.  pp.  385,  389. 


III. 

NOTES  ON  BRONZE  WEAPONS  AND  OTHER  REMAINS  FOUND  NEAR 
POOLEWE,  ROSS-SHIRE.  By  WILLIAM  JOLLY,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Inverness. 

The  shores  of  the  beautiful  Loch  Maree  and  Loch  Ewe  seem  to  have 
been  long  inhabited  both  in  prehistoric  and  historic  times,  as  proved  by 
the  numerous  finds  of  articles  of  human  Avorkmanship  and  use  obtained 
there  at  different  times.  These  have  occurred  in  various  parts,  but 
chiefly  round  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Maree  and  along  the  banks  of  tho 
River  Ewe,  which  drains  the  lake  into  Loch  Ewe,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
which  stands  the  village  of  Poolewe.  Here  an  ancient  sea  terrace  skirts 
both  sides  of  the  Loch  Ewe  and  runs  up  along  the  river  to  Loch  Maree. 
On  this  terrace,  and  on  some  of  the  enclosing  eminences  above  it,  certain 
interesting  and  important  discoveries  have  lately  been  made,  which  are 
described  in  this  paper.    The  most  of  these  arc  now  in  the  possession  of 
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Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie  of  Gairloch,  wlio  is  greatly  interested,  not  only 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  but  in  all  evidences  of  the  life  and  habits  of  its  ancient 
peoples,  and  has  kindly  lent  the  objects  for  exhibition  and  description. 
It  Is  to  lx!  hoped  that  he  will  complete  his  good  offices  by  presenting  the 
whole,  or  at  least  the  rarer  sjKicimena,  to  the  Society's  Museum. 

(1.)  In  May  1877,  several  Dron7.es  were  come  u]>on,on  the  high  ground 
overlooking  the  River  Ewe  on  the  north  side,  some  distance  beyond  the 
Public  School,  by  a  lalwurer,  named  Hector  M'lver,  while  engaged  in 
digging  i*at*.  They  were  found  6  feet  below  the  surface,  all  in  one 
spot.    They  are  as  follows  :— 

No.  1.  A  bronze.  .Socketed  Celt,  with  loop,  4  A  inches  long,  2  J  inches 
across  the  cutting  face ;  socket  circular,  1  ^  inch  in  diameter ;  exterior 
plain.    It  is  interesting  as  retaining  part  of  the  handle  in  the  socket. 

No.  2.  A  bronze  Socketed  Celt,  with  loop,  4  J  inches  long,  2  J  inches  across 
cutting  face.  The  socket  is  circular,  and  is  1J  inch  in  diameter.  The 
exterior  is  ornamented  on  the  sides  by  three  perpendicular  lines,  parallel 
to  each  other  and  terminating  in  circles. 

No.  3.  A  fragment  of  a  bronze  Socketed  Celt,  consisting  of  part  of  the 
cutting  face  only. 

No.  4.  A  similar,  but  larger,  fragment 

No.  5.  A  small  bronze  Socketed  Celt,  with  loop,  2}  inches  in  length, 
1  i  inch  across  the  cutting  face,  which  ia  entire.  The  socketed  part  is 
broken,  and  the  whole  of  one  side  is  wanting. 

No.  6.  is  a  hollow  Ring  of  bronze,  almost  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  1 £ 
inch  internally.  It  is  pierced  by  a  roughly-cut  hole,  about  \  inch  long 
and  J  inch  wide.    Use  unknown. 

No.  7.  A  Ring  of  bronze,  T-shaped  in  cross  section,  of  3  j  inches  external 
and  2i  inches  internal  diameter.  This  is  of  the  usual  form  of  cauldron 
rings,  and,  if  it  belonged  to  a  cauldron,  the  bronzes  were  prolwibly  in  it. 

Another  Rronzo  Ring  similar  to  these  was  found  in  peat  at  the  same 
place,  and  is  now  in  the  jjossession  of  Mr  M'lver,  the  discoverer  of  the  find. 

No.  8.  A  Penanuular  Ring  of  bronze  with  exj>anded  ends.    The  ring 
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is  solid,  *Jths  of  an  iuch  thick,  slightly  flattened,  opening  to  2\  inches 
wide,  and  terminating  in  circular  hollow  trumpet-shaped  ends  2  inches  in 
diameter.  The  type  is  rare  in  Scotland,  hut  common  in  Ireland.  No 
specimen  exists  in  the  National  Museum,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Sir  Kenneth 
will  deposit  this  one  there,  as  tho  solo  example  of  its  type. 

(2.)  On  the  other  or  south  side  of  tho  River  Ewe,  the  sea  terrace 
hecomes  a  broad  flat  plain,  chiefly  covered  with  moss  5  or  6  feet  deep, 
formerly  more  or  less  wooded.    On  this  flat,  which  was  then  used  as  a 


No.  3.  Penammlar  Ring  of  Bronz«  (J). 


9 

common,  a  largo  market  was  held  for  generations,  known  as  the  Feil 
Judlia,  or  Ewe  Market,  so  called  from  the  river  near  which  it  took  place, 
not  from  the  animal.  This  was  frequented  by  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
ing region,  and  very  largely  by  the  Lewsmen,  as  being  then  tho  nearest 
and  most  convenient  spot  in  which  to  dispose  of  their  cattle  and  other 
produce  on  the  mainland,  taking  back  other  articles  for  consumption. 
The  last  of  these  markets  was  held  so  far  back  as  1  GO  years  ago,  when  it 
is  said  that  the  Lewsmen,  while  returning  home  in  the  usual  open  boats  of 
the  West  Coast,  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  in  the  Minch,  and  all 
or  most  of  them  lost.  Traces  of  this  old  market  have  frequently  turned 
up  while  cutting  peats,  in  tho  form  of  bundles  of  cuf'ors,  or  sticks  tied 
up  with  withes,  as  brought  from  the  wood  ready  for  exportation  ;  moulds 
of  some  fatty  substance,  either  butter  or  tallow  ;  and  a  rounded  block  of 
wood  14  inches  in  diameter,  found  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  probably 
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prepared  for  being  converted  into  one  of  the  wooden  bickers  or  plates 
very  common  in  the  Highlands  fifty  years  ago.1 

Near  the  site  of  this  market,  bronze  weapons  have  been  found  ;  whether 
connected  with  the  market  or  not,  or  more  probably  with  the  Bame  people 
as  forged  the  other  bronzes  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ewe,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  district,  is  a  question. 

Here  a  bronze  Flanged  Celt  was  lately  found,  5|  inches  long,  narrow 
for  its  length,  of  the  usual  form,  but  considerably  worn. 

In  May  last,  a  long  spear  was  obtained  alxiut  3  feet  deep  in  the  m«»ss, 
at  a  point  opposite  the  situ  of  the  large  bronze  find  got  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river.  It  is  14  inches  long,  1 J  inches  broad  at  the  base,  expanding 
to  1J  inch,  1  inch  upwards,  and  gradually  taticring  thenco  to  the  point 
which  is  pointed  and  perfect.  The  double  edges  are  fine  and  sharp,  and 
not  indented  in  any  way,  showing  that  the  wca]>on  had  lx?en  very  little 
if  at  all  used.  A  thicker  ridge  runs  along  the  centre  of  the  blade  on 
both  sides,  gently  sloping  to  the  edges.  At  the  base  are  two  opjRwite 
openings  in  the  blade  close  to  the  socket.  It  has  been  cast  of  the  same 
bronze  as  the  others. 

(3.)  Near  the  mansion  of  Inverewe,  close  by  Poolewe,  on  the  north 
side  of  Loch  Ewe,  a  small  bronze  spear  head  was  found  sometime  ago 
while  cutting  peats,  some  3  feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  3}  inches 
long,  jths  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  bladed  head,  which  is  If  inch  long,  and 
tapering  to  a  point  that  has  been  blunted.  Below  this  it  forms  a  hollow 
tapering  cylinder  for  a  wooden  handle,  with  an  eyelet  on  each  side,  1  inch 
from  the  l>ase.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  O.  H.  Mackenzie  of  Inver- 
ewe. The  following  year  a  stag's  horn  was  found  almost  at  the  same  sjx>t. 

(4.)  A  Stone  Celt  was  found  at  Cove,  near  Khu  Ruadh,  a  cape  that 
forms  the  western  entrance  to  Loch  Ewe.    It  consists,  perhaps,  of  some 

1  For  the  above  particulars  regarding  the  Ewe  Market,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr 
Mackintosh,  Poolewe,  Postmaster,  there.  The  date  of  the  lust  market  was  fixed  by 
the  fact  that  an  old  man  named  Fiulay  Madellan,  who  died  fifty-four  years  ago,  at 
the  reputed  age  of  109,  and  whose  grandchildren  are  still  living  at  Poolewe,  was  born 
•  hi  the  very  day  of  the  la-st  market. 
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variety  of  trap,  polished.  It  is  W  by  2|  inches,  oval  in  cross  section. 
It  is  a  common  form. 

(5.)  A  Spear  head  was  found  near  Talladale,  on  the  south  side  of 
Loch  Maree,  near  where  the  present  handsome  hotel  stands.  It  is  of 
the  ordinary  type,  5 \  inches  long,  socket  1  \  inch,  blade  Sf  inches  long, 
\\  inch  wide  at  widest  part,  which  is  within  £  an  inch  of  the  base. 
The  socket  has  two  rivet  holes  broken.  The  bronze  is  heavier  and  harder 
than  that  of  the  others,  and  is  evidently  of  a  different  amalgam. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Poolewe  appears  to  be  unusually  ricli  in  ancient 
remains,  as  many  other  things  have  been  obtained  there  at  different  times, 
and  in  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Eilan  Ewe,  which  lies  in  the  middle 
of  Loch  Ewe.  The  district  also  shows  abundant  evidences  of  prehistoric 
habitation,  in  the  shape  of  numerous  examples  of  the  usual  hut  circles, 
in  two  of  which,  near  Tunnag,  between  Poolewe  and  Aultbea,  some  steatite 
whorls,  ashes,  and  other  remains  were  found  in  trenching,  an  admirable 
example  of  these  circles,  with  unusually  high  and  perfect  walls  standing 
on  a  grassy  eminence  to  the  east  of  the  road  between  Poolewe  and 
Tunnag ;  aud  also  in  the  common  artificial  islands,  one  of  which  exists  in 
Loch  Cairn8ery,  between  Poolewe  and  the  wild  Fionn  Loch.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  more  careful  and  systematic  search  for  ancient  remains 
will  lx'  made  in  this  old  inhabited  region. 


IV. 

NOTE  ON  TWO  SCULPTURED  SEPULCHRAL  SLABS  IN  OLD  PENTLAND 
CHURCHYARD.    P.Y  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  Cobb.  Mkm.  S.A.  Scot. 

I  forward  for  exhibition  to  the  Society  a  tracing  of  two  sepulchral  slabs 
hi  the  old  churchyard  at  Pontland,  near  Edinburgh. 

The  sketch  from  which  this  tracing  was  taken  was  made  some  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  before  I  left  Edinburgh  to  practice  niypiofe.^ion  in  London. 
On  my  way  to  Koslin  I  turned  aside  to  see  if  there  was  anything  of 
interest  in  the  old  churchyard.  I  soon  saw  that  the  raised  grassy  mound 
covered  the  ruins  of  a  ehureh,  and  that  the  smaller  mound  eastward  indi- 
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rated  the  site  of  the  chancel.  On  tin*  site  of  the  chancel  Hu  rt'  woa  an 
unusually  Hat  piece  of  turf,  whose  square  outline  suggested  that  it  grew 
over  si une  stone  slat>s.  Assisted  by  my  brother,  who  was  with  me,  I 
loosened  the  turf  all  round  the  edge  of  the  hidden  slabs,  and  after  some 
trouble  we  unrolled  the  grassy  rover  whieh  had  for  ages  protected  these 
memorials.  The  stones  were  discovered  clean  and  sharp  ;  and,  excepting 
the  damage  received  by  the  original  destruction  of  the  church,  quite  un- 
injured. Some  vaulting  or  other  heavy  stone-work  of  the  chancel  had 
fallen  on  and  broken  the  two  slabs  nearly  in  the  middle.  These  slabs 
had  not  lieen  seen  for  centuries  in  all  probability  ;  the  closely-adhering  and 

old  matted  turf  showed  the  growth 
of  many  generations.  After  sketch 
ing  the  slabs  we  replaced  the  turf 
covering.  I  do  not  know  if  any  one 
has  since  re-discovered  these  interest 
ing  remains  of  mcdia-val  art  After 
leaving  Edinburgh  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  Pent  land  Churchy  anl  till  I  came 
by  chance  on  the  sketch  referred  to  ; 
and,  thinking  that  it  might  Ik-  of 
interest  to  your  Society,  and  know- 
ing how  desirable  it  is  to  protect  such 
works,  I  resolved  to  communicate  this 
letter  and  sketch. 

Uoth  of  the  slabs  belong  to  the  mid- 
dle period  of  Scottish  (lothic  art,  say 
alnjut  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  details  of  the  design  arc  not  sufficient  to  indicate  the  date 
with  greater  accuracy,  as  these  designs  were  for  a  long  period  very  general 
all  over  the  country.  You  will  we  in  "Characteristics  of  tin-  Architecture 
of  the  Western  Isles  and  Mainland  of  Scotland"  an  outline  drawing  of 
a  slab  from  St  Mary's,  Culross,  almost  identical  with  the  cross  on  the  left 
in  the  sketch.    Then-  seems  to  me  some  slight  reminiscence  of  the  crosses 


Seulptureil  Sinks  in  the  Chaneel  of 
OM  Puntlaml  Church. 
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in  the  sculptured  stones  in  the  Calvary  or  mount  on  which  the  cross  on 
the  right-hand  slah  is  set,— too  slight,  prohably,  to  merit  notice, 

I  shall  be  glad  if  any  member  could  complete  this  notice  by  furnishing 
some  historical  notes  of  the  church,  or  offer  sonic  suggestion  as  to  what 
mighty  men  of  old  the  sculptured  stones  covered. 

V. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CONTENTS  OF  TWO  VIKING  GRAVES  IN  ISLAY, 
DISCOVERED  BY  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  ESQ.,  OF  BALLINABY ; 
WITH  NOTICES  OF  THE  BURIAL  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  NORSE  8EA- 
KINGS,  AS  RECORDED  IN  THE  SAGAS  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
THEIR  GRAVE-MOUNDS  IN  NORWAY  AND  IN  SCOTLAND.  By 
JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  Assistant  Bkcrrtary,  ani»  Kkktrk  ok  tub  Mi'skim. 

The  contents  of  the  two  graves  now  to  be.  described  were  discovered  by 
William  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Ballinaby,  in  the  sandy  links  at  Hallinaby,  in 
the  island  of  Islay,  in  August  1878.  I  heard  of  the  discovery  in  September 
through  Dr  Hunter ;  and  recognising  it  from  his  description  as  a  dejxjsit 
of  the  heathen  Viking  time,  I  wrote  to  Mr  Campbell  requesting  him  to 
entrust  the  articles  to  me  for  description — a  request  with  which  he 
courteously  complied  by  bringing  them  to  Edinburgh  and  ultimately 
presenting  them  to  the  Museum.  Mr  Campbell  states  that  the  discovery 
was  made  in  consequence  of  the  drifting  of  the  sand  showing  a  deposit  of 
rust  on  the  surface;  and  on  digging  to  the  depth  of  about  15  inches  he 
found  two  skeletons  a  little  apart  with  their  heads  towards  the  east.  A 
line  of  stones  on  edge  formed  a  sort  of  enclosure  round  each  of  the 
skeletons.    The  ether  contents  of  the  graves  were  a*  follows  :— ■ 

(•RAVE  No.  T. 

1.  An  iron  sword  in  its  sheath. 

2.  Iron  boss  of  a  slneld,  with  its  handle  attached. 

3.  Small  scabbard  end,  or  mounting  of  the  point  of  a  quiver. 

4.  Iron  speardiead  and  the  ferrule  of  its  shaft. 
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TWO  BXC  heads  of  iron. 

6.  Pair  of  iron  pincers  or  forge-tongs. 

7.  Iron  head  of  n  small  adze. 

8.  Iron  head  of  a  8mith'8  hammer. 

9.  The  Ixiw-hniullu  of  a  large  iron  pot  ami  {tortious  of  sheet-iron  which 
may  have  lteen  jwirts  of  the  pot. 

10.  Portions  of  hands  formal  of  iron  wires  laid  side  hy  side  which  may 
have  lx-en  part**  of  a  helmet  of  the  Viking  form. 

Grave  No.  II. 

1.  Pair  of  tortoise  or  bowl-ehaped  btttoches,  ornamented  with  hands 
of  plaited  silver  wire,  and  studs  (most  probnhly  of  coloured  glass)  now- 
gone. 

2.  The  hniss  spring-pins  of  the  two  broochc* 

3.  Portions  of  three  dotihlc  discs  of  thin  hronze  or  copper,  plated  with 
silver,  connected  in  pairs  hy  a  hand  altout  an  inch  wide,  and  ornamented 
with  circles  of  liosses  and  lionlcrs  of  rfjfxnttn*/'  work. 

4.  Silver  hair  pin  with  glohnlar  head  ornamented  with  filigree  work, 
and  furnished  with  a  ring  of  win.'  fastened  hy  a  peculiar  twisting  of  one 
end  round  the  other. 

5.  Silver  chain  of  tine  wire,  knitted  as  a  hollow  tube,  in  a  manner  some 
what  similar  to  what  is  called  Trichinopoly  work. 

6.  Ladle  of  thin  lienten  hronze,  17  \  inches  in  length. 

7.  Hemispherical  lump  of  Mack  glass,  in  shajte  resemhling  the  end  of  a 
bottle,  and  having  the  convex  Hide  ruhlted  and  striated  hy  use. 

8.  Small  I  tends  of  coloured  glass. 

9.  Large  heads  of  coloured  glass,  enamelled  on  the  surface  with  patterns 
in  different  colours. 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  two  groups  of  ohjects  thus  associ- 
ated with  the  two  skeletons,  that  No.  I.  was  the  grave  of  a  man,  and 
No.  1 1,  that  of  a  woman. 

It  becomes  also  apparent  on  further  examination  that  the  time  ami 
character  of  these  hutials  are  eapaHe  of  lieing  defined  with  a  precision 
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and  certainty  very  rarely  attainable  with  undated  burials  in  Scotland. 
For  instance,  on  a  general  comparison  of  these  two  groups  of  objects  with 
other  groups  of  objects  obtained  from  early  graves  in  this  country,  it  is 
seen  that  no  similar  groups  were  ever  obtained  from  graves  of  Celtic 
origin.  But  a  similar  comparison  shows  that  such  groups  of  objects  are 
the  constant  accompaniments  of  burials  of  the  heathen  Viking  time  in 
Norway,1  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  either  of  these  two  groups,  although 
found  in  Scotland,  which  might  not  have  lxjen  found  in  Norway.  Still 
further  examination  of  the  records  of  sepulchral  deposits  shows  that  when 
these  groups  of  relics  do  occur  in  Scotland  they  always  have  been  found 
in  districts  that  were  occupied  or  frequented  by  the  Vikings.2  A  closer 
examination  still  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  forms  of  the  objects, 
such  as  the  sword,  the  shield-boss,  the  scahtiard  point,  &c,  belong 
exclusively  to  the  last  period  of  paganism  in  Norway  or  the  heathen 
Viking  time — a  period  which  ranges  from  about  the  lieginning  of  the 
eighth  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  century. 

It  may  lx)  convenient  for  the  detailed  description  of  the  objects  to 
consider  them  under  the  three  divisions  of  implements,  weapons,  and  orna- 
ments. 

The  implements  form  the  most  remarkable  group  of  the  three.  Than 
found  in  the  man's  grave  are  the  two  axe-heads  (figs.  1  and  2),  which 
arc  both  weapons  and  tools;  a  pair  of  forge-tongs  of  iron  (fig.  3)  12 
inches  in  length  ;  the  iron  head  of  an  adze  (fig.  4)  5  inches  long ;  an 
iron  hammer  head  (fig.  5)  4 J  inches  long  and  1£  inch  wide;  the  bow- 
handle  of  a  large  iron  pot  (fig.  6),  12  inches  in  length,  broken,  but 
showing  the  loop  at  one  end  ;  and  the  broken  fragments  of  the  pot  itself. 
We  are  familiar  in  this  country  with  implements  of  stone  or  bronze  in 
early  graves,  and  their  occurrence  in  connection  with  heathen  burial  does 
not  surprise  us.    But  when  we  find  in  a  grave  such  a  group  of  implements 

1  Sec  Nicolayscn's  "  Nontkc  FonileYIllngvr,"  pamm,  ami  also  U»  "Forcningen  for 
Nondce  Mindewnaerkcr'a  Bcvaring,"  Aarbfajtr,  1866-77. 

*  See  "Notes  on  the  Relics  of  the  Viking  Period  of  the  Northmen  in  Scotland," 
illustrated  by  sjiecimens  in  the  Museum.— I'rwalitujs,  vol.  x.  pp.  536-94. 
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as  lli is — a  group  of  actual  Uk»1s  of  iron—  scarcely  differing  in  shaiie  and  not 
differing  in  matt-rial  from  those  now  in  use  in  our  workshop,  we  instantly 


2 

Figs.  1  and  2.  Axe  heads  of  Iron  (i). 


realise  the  presence  of  a  phenomenon  at  once  unusual 1  and  suggestive— 
enabling  us  vividly  to  realise  how  closely  the  characteristic  customs  of 
primeval  man  may  lie  linked  with  the  arts  and  culture  of  modem  time*. 


Fig.  a.  Forge-Tongs  (4). 


Although  it  seems  a  strange  thing  to  us  that  a  man  should  be  supposed 
to  have  need  of  his  smithy  took  in  the  other  world,  this  feeling  was  quite 

1  It  is  unusu.il  in  tlits  country,  liecause  the  graves  of  our  forefathers  at  that  period 
were  the  gravi  s  of  <  hristians  who  I>uri<-<1  their  dead  in  consecrated  ground,  with  the 
rites  of  the  Church,  and  consequently  without  these  accom pauimenta  of  pagan  tafia! 
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in  accordance  with  the  faith  that  foretold  the  need  of  weapons.1  As  the 
Viking  who  was  laid  in  the  sand-hills  of  Islay  took  with  him  his  sword 
ami  spear,  his  axe  and  shield,  so  he  necessarily  required  his  smithy  tools 
to  keep  them  in  repair.    This  is  not  a  singular  case.    Nicolaysen  gives  23 


4  5 

Figs.  4  ami  5.  Adze  and  Hammer  (J). 

instances  of  smithy  hammers,  and  17  of  forge-tongs  from  the  grave-mounds 
of  the  Viking  time,  descrihed  hy  him  in  Norway.  Several  of  these  con- 
tained a  more  or  less  complete  set  of  smith's  tools,  including  anvils,  chisels, 
tiles,  and  wire-drawing  implements,  as  well  as  hammers  and  tonga.  A 

1  The  Am  faith  promised  a  place  in  Odiu's  great  hall  (Valhalla)  to  all  men 
wounded  hy  arms  or  slain  in  battle.  Spears  supported  its  ceiling,  it  was  roofed  villi 
shields,  and  coats  of  mail  adorned  its  benches.  It  was  the  per|>etual  |tastime  of  it* 
inmates  to  fight  and  slay  each  other  ever)'  day,  to  be  revived  again  before  evening, 
and  to  ride  home  in  joyfnl  company  to  Valhalla,  there  to  be  refreshed  with  the  Ixmr's 
feast,  and  the  mead  served  by  the  Valkyriar.  Not  only  was  the  Viking  of  the 
heathen  time  snpposed  to  take  with  him  to  Valhalla  all  that  was  buried  with  him, 
but  whatever  he  had  hid  in  the  earth  during  his  lifetime.  It  is  probably  to  this 
belief  rather  than  to  the  mere  notion  of  temporary  concealment  for  safety  that  we  owo 
such  hoards  as  those  of  Skuill.  For  a  full  description  of  the  Asa  faith  sec  Key.ser's 
"  Heligion  of  the  Northmen,"  1364,  p.  »3  fttiq. 
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grave-mound  at  Thiele  in  Jutland  1  contained  twit  anvils  of  different  forms, 
four  different  kinds  of  hummers,  four  varieties  of  pincers  or  forge-tong*, 
two  chisels,  ami  two  implement*  for  drawing  wire,  four  files,  two  melting 
pans,  a  pair  of  scales  and  weights,  and  a  quantity  of  other  implements. 

The  smith's  craft  of  course  held  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  a 
jwople  wholly  devoted  to  the  use  of  anus,  and  many  of  their  most  famous 
men  were  considered  as  famous  for  their  skill  in  forging,  temj»ering,  and 
ornamenting  wcaistns  as  for  their  prowess  in  using  them.5    It  is  signiti- 


Fig.  0.  IW>w  Handle  of  Iron  Pot,  one  end  broken  (  ',). 


cant  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  craft  was  held,  that  the  Void 
"smith"  was  used  not  only  as  the  common  term  for  expressing  dexterity 
in  handicraft,  hut  also  as  the  term  hy  which  expression  was  most  Jitly 
given  to  the  higher  forms  of  creative  art.  Thus  while  the  armourer  was 
literally  the  weapon  smith,  the  rune-carver  was  figuratively  the  nine- 
smith,  the  saga-man  the  word-smith,  the  jMK-t  the  lay-smith,  and  the 
Creator  of  all  things  the  world  smith. 

Passing  now  to  tho  consideration  of  the  group  of  weapons,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  sword  (tig.  7)  is  of  a  very  peculiar  form,  long,  brood- 

1  Anrl«ogcr  for  Nonlisk  Oldkyndigbed  og  Historic. 

1  That  this  fume  was  not  undeterred  may  be  readily  inform!  from  an  examination 
of  the  splendid  sword-hilt  exhibited  l>y  Professor  Macphersoii  ( "  Proceeding*,"  vol. 
xii.  |d.  xjcx.),  which  though  found  in  the  bland  of  Figg  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
one  of  the  most  cunning  of  S<  .tndiu.ivian  sword-smiths.  Four  centuries  ln-fore  this 
time  the  smith  was  highly  esteemed  in  Celtic  lands  for  his  superior  skill,  if  not  also 
feared  for  his  supernatural  pow  ers.  St  Patrick's  famous  hymn  contains  an  exorcism 
against  "the  craft  of  idolatry,  the  spills  of  women  and  smiths,  and  all  knowledge 
that  hath  defiled  the  soul  of  man." 
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bladed,  double-edged,  and  having  a  triangular  pommel  and  straight  guard, 
slightly  convex  on  both  sides.  It  measures  36A  inches  in  length ;  the 
blade  is  2\  inches  wide  at  the  hilt,  taiwriug  to  2|  inches  in  the  middle 
and  1 J  inch  at  the  point    The  pommel,  which  is  triangular  and  convex 


Viking  Swoiils. 

Fig.  7.  F> .iiimI  in  l»li»y.        Fig.  8  Found  in  Orkney.       Fig.  !<.  Futunl  in  Norway, 
in  outline,  is  2.1,  inches  high,  4  inches  wide,  and  lh  inch  thick.  Tlir 
grip,  wliii-h  is  covered  with  leather,  is  3J  inches  in  length.    The  guard 
is  4 1  inches  wide.    This  particular  form  of  sword  belongs  to  Scandi 
navia  alone,  and  in  Scandinavia  it  was  limited  to  the  last  three  centuries 
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of  th«  heathen  period.  It  occurs  in  almost  every  grave-mound  ot  this 
period  iu  Norway  (fig.  8),  and  in  such  places  as  the  <  >rkneys  (tig.  U), 
tlio  Hebrides,  and  those  parts  of  Ireland,  Iceland,  and  Kussia1  known 
to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Northmen  at  that  period.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  form  shown  on  the  two  bronze  plaques  (figs.  10  and  11) 
found  in  a  cairn  on  the  island  of  (Hand,  which  bear  the  only  con 
tenijiorary  representations  I  know  of  the  sword  and  spear  of  the  Viking 


10  11 
Figs.  10  nn«l  11.  Bronze  Plaques  from  Oland  (actual  size). 


time.-  Although  they  are  evidently  grotesque*,  they  represent  the 
helmet,  sword,  and  spear  in  a  realistic  manner,  which  may  be  accepted 
as  giving  the  general  form  of  the  objects  at  least.  That  they  do  so  pretty 
fairly  is  evident  from  comparison  with  the  actual  weapons.  I  show 
on  another  diagram  four  swords— (1)  Norwegian,  dug  up  in  Norway; 
(2)  Norwegian,  from  a  Viking  grave  in  Ireland;  (3)  Danish,  from  a 

1  See  "  Notes  on  the  Relies  of  the  Viking  Period,*'  in  the  *'  Proceedings,"  vol.  x. 
)>.  S3fl;  Worsaae's  "Danes  and  Northmen  in  England,"  pp  4.r>,        ;  "Crania 

IlriUnuica,"  vol.  ii.  pi.  lvi. ;  Wakeman's  "  Han-ll  k  <>f  Irish  Antiquities,"  p.  1«!7  ; 

and  K ruse's  "  Necro  Livoniea,"  platen  5,  7,  4n,  for  instances  of  this. 

*  Kongl.  Yitterheta  MunniUhlad,  Stockholm,  1 874,  slid  Muntelius  "  Oui  Lifret  i 
Svcrigc  under  lleduatkkii,"  p.  SO. 
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grave-niouud  in  Denmark  ;  (4)  Swedish,  from  a  grave-mound  in  Sweden. 
Their  absolute  identity  of  character  with  the  swords  now  on  the  table 
(fig*.  7  and  8)  from  Viking  graves  in  Islay  and  the  Orkneys  could  not  be 
more  strikingly  illustrated. 

As  we  possess  no  Scottish  sword  of  this  period,  I  have  placed  on 
another  diagram  the  enlarged  figures  of  three  swords  which  seem  to  give 
the  form  and  character  of  the  native  weapon.  The  first  of  these  is  of  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  enlarged  from  a  rubbing  of  the 
weapon  lying  by  the  side  of  the  fallen  Caledonians,  over  whose  prostrato 
bodies  the  Roman  rides  in  triumph  on  the  left-hand  panel  of  the 
Legionary  Tablet  in  the  Museum.  The  second  is  from  the  sarcophagus 
of  much  later  date  from  the  churchyard  of  Govan.  It  is  the  sword  of  the 
horseman  in  the  central  compartment  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  is  thus  in 
the  scabbard  ;  but  its  striking  resemblance  to  the  sword  on  the  Roman 
stone,  and  the  re semblance  of  its  hilt  to  that  on  the  stone  at  Inchbrayock, 
seem  to  establish  at  least  the  fact  that  the  hilt  of  the  Celtic  sword  was 
unlike  that  of  the  Scandinavian  sword  throughout  the  whole  period 
between  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  and  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century.  The  third  example  on  the  diagram  is  the  only  repre- 
sentation of  a  Scottish  sword  that  can  be  definitely  referred  to  the  same 
period  as  these  Norse  swords.  It  is  an  enlarged  figure  of  the  sword  placed 
in  the  hand  of  St  Matthew  by  the  Celtic  scribe  who  drew  the  illumina- 
tions to  the  Book  of  Deer  in  the  ninth  century.1  Like  the  Noree  sword, 
it  is  a  long-bladed  and  round-pointed  weapon,  but  its  grip  is  much  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  hand,  and  the  points  of  the  guard  and  cross-piecu 
are  prolonged  in  recurved  knobs. 

The  Viking  sword  was  often  over  36  inches  in  length,  and  the  fact 
that  a  whetstone  usually  accompanies  it  in  the  grave-mound  indicates  that 
care  was  taken  to  keep  its  edge  keen.  Looking  at  the  size  of  the  blade 
and  the  form  of  the  hilt,  so  admirably  adapted  to  secure  firmness  of  grip 
and  balance  in  the  poise  of  the  weapon,  we  can  well  believe  that  there 

1  The  Hook  of  Deer,  edited  by  John  Stuart,  LI ..!>.,  Sodding  Club,  ISM, 
plate  vi. 
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may  truth  in  some  of  the  many  remarkable  feats  of  twonlsmanship 
of  which  we  n'-ail  in  the  sagas.' 

The  spear  from  this  Islay  grave  (fig.  12)  is  of  a  form  common  in 


Fig.  12.  8]war*faettl  uf  Ir<>n  {{). 

The  socket  is  4$  inches  in  length,  the  blade  2  inches  wide  at  the  widest 
part,  The  whole  length  Of  the  spear-head  is  now  only  11 J  inches,  hut 
about  3  inches  of  its  length  is  wanting.   I  have  figured  along  with  it  what 


Fig.  13.  Ferrule  of  Shaft  (J). 

appears  t»  have  been  the  ferrule  of  its  shaft  (fig.  13).  Tho  spear  was 
a  favourite  weapon  of  the  Vikings,  but  tin-  form  was  neither  so  constant 
nor  so  peculiar  as  that  of  the  sword.  Sjicjirs  occur  in  the  grave-mounds 
almost  as  frequently  as  swords.    Nicola} sen  records  over  200  instances 

'  We  can  thus  tli«'  more  nudity  sympathise  with  the  pathetic  complaint  of  the 
Irish  unn  ilist,  that  "though  there  mm  on  hundred  heads  on  one  ueck,  and  nn 
hundred  tongues  in  each  head,  and  an  hundred  voices  in  each  tongue,  they  would 
fail  to  tell  what  the  (Jael  had  suffered  of  injury  and  oppression  from  these 
heathen  foreigners  ;  ami  though  numerous  were  the  oft- victorious  clans  of  the  many 
fauiilicd  Eiriun,  though  numerous  their  kings  and  their  champion*,  yet  none  was 
aide  to  give  deliverance  from  the  cruelty  and  wrath  nf  the  hnital,  ferocious,  furious, 
untumeil,  implacable  honles,  because  of  the  excellence  of  their  |Hdished,  heavy, 
glittering  corslets,  and  their  hanl,  strong,  valiant  swords,  and  their  well-rivetted 
long  spears,  anil  because  of  the  greatness  of  their  achievements  and  their  deeds, 
their  bravery  and  valour,  their  strength  and  ferocity,  and  the  excess  of  their  thirst 
and  their  hunger  for  the  brave,  fruitful,  nobly-inhabited,  full  of  cataracts,  rivers, 
ami  bays,  pure,  smooth-plained,  sweet,  grassy  land  of  Eiriun.  — "  War  of  the  Oai  dhil 
with  the  Gael,"  Master  of  the  Rolls'  Edition,  p.  53. 


Norwegian  grave-mounds,  long,  wide-bladed,  and  strong  in  the  socket. 
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of  the  sword  and  over  180  of  the 
Vikiug  tiino  which  he  has  described. 

The  axes  (figs.  1  and  2)  are  of  com- 
mon Viking  forms.  IJoth  are  broken, 
but  the  largest  is  6  inches  in  length, 
and  4i  inches  across  the  face  of  the 
axe.  Axes  were  used  by  the  Vikings 
both  as  tools  and  weapons.  Per- 
haps the  most  common  Viking  form 
is  that  exemplified  in  the  specimen 
now  on  the  table  from  Lamaness, 
Sunday,  Orkney.  One  exactly  like 
it,  with  the  handle  still  in  it,  was 
found  in  a  grave-mound  at  Lyngdal, 
and  is  figured  in  the  Norwegian 
Society's  "Annual"  for  1871. 

The  shield  boss  (fig.  14)  is  a  most 
interesting  relic,  because  it  shows 
what  has  never  Wfore  been  seen  in 
this  country,  the  mode  of  attachment 
of  the  boss  and  handle  through  the 
wood  of  tho  shield.  The  Wss  is  of 
iron,  conical,  and  flat  on  the  top. 
It  measures  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  3£  inches  high,  the 
flattened  top  being  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  handle  is  of 
bronze,  is  7\  inches  long,  terminat- 
ing at  either  end  in  ornamental 
circular  expansions.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  engraved  lines,  form- 
ing  a  ret  undated  pattern  (see  fig.  15). 
It  ban  Wen  fastened  to  the  rim  of 


in  the  grave-mounds  of  the 


14.  I'h.-s  of  Shield,  Handle  attached 
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the  boas  hy  two  pins  of  bronze  on  either  side,  and  it  was  further 
secured  to  the  wooil  of  tbo  shield  hy  loops  at  either  eiul.  The  form 
of  the  shield  described  in  the  sagas  was  round.    Although  Nicolay- 


Fig.  15.  Handle  of  Shield  (front  view). 

Hen  records  upwards  of  80  shields  found  in  the  Viking  graves  which  he 
describes,  in  Norway,  notices  of  the  handle  arc  extremely  rare,  and  neither 
the  form  of  the  shield  nor  of  the  handle  seems  to  have  been  accurately 
made  out  from  the  actual  specimens.  It  would  apj»ear,  however,  that  in 
nil  coses  at  that  time  the  handle  was  central,  and  consequently  that  the 
shield  was  not  worn  on  the  arm,  hut  held  at  arm's  length  in  the  hand. 
The  scabbard  end,  or  mounting  of  the  end  of  a  quiver,  I  know  not 


16 


Fig.  10.  (?)  Scabbard 
End  (ft 


Fig.  17.  Sheath  Mounting. 


Fig.  1 B.  Fragment » >f 
Helmet. 


which  (fig,  10),  is  not  an  unusual  accompaniment  of  Viking  burials.  It 
is  broken,  but  measures  3]  inches  in  length  and  \  \  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  wider  end.    Another  mounting  <>f  the  end  of  a  sheath  (rig.  17)  is  of 
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bronze  silvered  and  neatly  ornamented.  It  measures  1 J  inches  in  length 
anil  I  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  is  one  already  in  the  Museum  from 
one  of  the  graves  on  the  liuks  of  Pierowall,  in  Westray,  Orkney,  and 
several  occurred  in  the  graves  of  the  Northmen  of  the  Viking  time  at 
Islandbridge,  near  Dublin. 

The  fragments  of  the  helmet  (fig.  18),  if  I  am  right  in  calling  them  so, 
are  more  unusual,  ami  this  is  the  only  instance  of  their  occurrence  on  this 
side  the  North  Sea.  The  Viking  helmet  was  of  peculiar  form  and  con- 
struction, being  often  merely  a  cap  of  interlaced  bands  of  iron  or  of  wires, 
interwoven  and  covered  with  leather.  Frequently  they  were  adorned 
with  fantastic  create,  as  seen  in  the  representations  on  the  Swedish 
plaques  of  bronze  (tigs.  10  and  11). 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  objects  found  in  the  woman's  grave. 

The  most  curious  of  those  is  the  lump  of  black  glass,  in  shape  some- 
what resembling  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  black  bottle,  but  flatter  in  its 
concavity  (fig.  1 9),  and  rounder  on  the  convex  side  (fig.  20),  which  bears 
traces  of  rubbing  all  over  it,  as  if  by  continuous  use.  It  is  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  1  h  inch  thick.  No  other  specimen  of  this  implement  has 
ever  occurred  on  this  side  of  the  North  Sea,  but  it  is  far  from  uncommon 
in  Norway.  Nicolaysen,  describing  one  found  in  a  gravemound,1  says 
it  is  a  lump  of  green  glass  formed  like  the  bottom  of  a  bottle,  and  was 
probably  used  for  smoothing  linen,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  some 
districts  of  Norway.    Another  is  described  in  the  Norwegian  Society's 

1  Forcningen  til  Norske  Mindcsmacrker's  Hevaring,  Aarsbcveining  for  186?,  p.  94, 
No.  85.  Another,  fonml  in  a  grave-mound  44J  feet  long  and  13  feet  broad,  set  round 
the  Imsc  with  large  stones,  was  associated  with  the  following  objects  :  A  bronze 
vessel  8  inches  high  and  17  in  greatest  diameter,  over  which  was  inverted  a  ]K>t  of 
steatite,  and  within  them  both  a  quantity  of  implements  of  iron  rusted  into  a  mass 
of  burnt  human  bones.  These  implements  were— a  knife-blade,  5$  inches  long  ;  a 
large  ring,  4  inches  diameter,  apparently  of  a  bridle-bit ;  an  axe  and  a  sickle-Made, 
the  lump  of  glass  before  mentioned,  a  whetstone,  portions  of  melted  bronze  orna- 
ments, and  an  ox-horn.  Alongside  the  bronze  vessel  were  a  spear-head  and  a 
frying-pan  of  iron,  inches  diameter,  with  7  inches  of  the  handle  remaining,  and  all 
around  were  a  quantity  of  clinker-nails. —  '*  Forciiiugcn  til  Norske  Mindesmaerkev's 
lievaring,"  Attrnbcntninij  for  1871,  p.  141. 
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"Annual"'  for  1873,  as  found  in  a  grave-mound  in  Mandals  Aint,  when." 
the  women  still  use  similar  implements  forgiving  a  glow  to  their  white  cnjw, 
M.  Lorange  notices  half  a  dozen  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Merge!)  collection, 
and  states  thai  this  form  of  implement  is  still  used  in  some  districts  on 
the  west  coast  of  Norway  for  smoothing  linen.5 

I  tiud  no  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  tins  implement  in  Denmark,  and 
hut  for  an  accidental  circumstance  which  occurred  siuce  this  paper  was 
written,  I  should  not  have  known  of  its  occurrence  in  any  other  locality. 
When  showing  the  relics  from  the  l»ullinah\  graves  to  Mr  J.  II.  C'h.-dmvis 


l.im  n  Smoother  of  Ida  k 


Fig.  It,  Duck  vfew,  Fig.  20.  Front  view.  Ki^.  til.  Section. 

of  Aberdeen,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  Miss  Henderson  of  Stenistcr,  in 
Caithness,  who  was  also  present,  remarked  that  an  implement  similar  to 
this  had  Wen  used  long  ago  in  their  house  for  a  similar  purpose,  viz.,  the 
smoothing  or  glazing  of  linen,  ami  that  she  K-lievcd  the  implement  was 
still  in  existence.  She  was  afterwards  good  enough  to  cause  search  to  he 
made  for  it,  and  it  is  now  engraved  (fig*.  "22,  23,  24),  along  with  the 
ancient  Norse  specimen.    It  is  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  1^  inch  thick. 

The  hrunze  ladle  (tig.  25)  is  unusual,  and  seems  not  to  !*•  of  Norwegian 
manufacture — at  least,  I  cannot  find  any  record  of  a  similar  object  in  a 
Viking  grave.    Urunze  vessels  are  not  rare,  hut  this  particular  variety  with 

1  Forvn.  til  Norsk t:  Mimics.  B«v.,  Aartbrrttttiny  for  W3,  j>.  55,  No.  28. 
'Samliugon  M  Norsko  i>lihuig»>r  i  IWgens  Mtimnti,   .\f  A.  Lorange,  p.  la*,  Jf<». 
L'joa. 
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the  long  handle  seems  to  be  uncommon.  Its  whole  length  is  17i  inches. 
The  handle  is  12  inches  long,  aud  the  bowl  is  ->\  inches  wide  aud  3£ 
inches  deep.  It  is  formed  of  Ik-.iI.-h  bronze,  not  much  thicker  than 
writing  i>aper.  To  give  strength  to  the  handle  the  edges  are  hammered 
into  a  T-shaped  fillet,  and  the  circular  expansion  at  the  end,  which 


Lihi'U  Smoother  of  Black  i : Lis.-. 


Fi£.  22.  IW;k  viow.  Fig.  2a.  Frout  view.         Fig.  2-1.  Section. 

is  always  perforated  in  Roman  vessels,  is  filled  with  a  disc  hammered 
up  from  the  under  side.  It  is  the  only  specimeu  of  the  kind  found 
on  .Scottish  soil,  so  far  as  I  know.  \Vc  have  in  thu  Museum  one 
almost  exactly  similar,  but  shorter  in  the  huudle,  from  Ireland,  and  there 


Fi#.  25.  Ladle  of  tliin  Hrona*. 


are  ono  or  two  in  the  collection  of  the  Irish  Academy  at  Dublin.  But  they 
have  not  been  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  us  to  say  definitely 
that  they  are  Irish.  A  curious  hoard  of  bowls  and  colanders  of  a  similar 
style  of  manufacture  found  in  SutherlaiiiLihire  is  shown  on  the  photo- 
graph now  exhihited. 

vol.  xiv.  B 
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Fig.  26.  Doable  Discs  of  thin  Silver  Plate  (7J  in.  long).       Fig.  27.  Silm  Hair  l'in. 
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The  only  other  implement  in  this  grave  is  a  small  cylinder  of  bronze, 
plated  with  silver,  which  I  have  provisionally  described  as  a  needle-case. 
It  is  2  inches  in  length,  and  under  \  inch  in  diameter.  A  fragment  of 
the  point  end  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  bronze  needle  still  adheres 
by  oxidation  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder.  Awls  and  needles 
of  bronze  are  not  unusual  in  Norse  graves  of  this  period,  but  I  have  not 
met  with  any  record  of  a  needle-case. 

Among  the  ornaments  in  this  grave,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  three 
double  discs  of  thin  silver-plated  bronze  with  circular  rows  of  raised  bosses. 
One  of  these  is  shown  in  fig.  26.  They  are  so  thin  and  wasted  that  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  they  had  been  used.  It  seems  probable  they 
were  attached  to  the  dress,  as  discs  not  unlike  them  were  worn  in  pairs 


Fig.  28.  Chain  of  Knitted  Silver  Wire,  ami  jwrtion  of  the  Clmin  of  the  ot  tual  aim. 

on  the  breast  in  the  early  Iron  Age.  I  have  searched  in  vain,  however, 
among  the  records  of  the  Viking  graves  for  anything  exactly  like  them. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  silver  hair-pin,  with  globular  head  and  open 
loop  attached,  which  is  shown  full  size  in  fig  27.  It  measures  5  inches 
in  length,  and  the  head  is  ornamented  with  filigree  work.  Such  filigree 
work  is  found  in  Merovingian  graves  in  France,  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves 
in  England,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  art  of  this  country  and  of  Ireland. 

The  chain  of  knitted  silver  wire  (fig.  28)  also  found  in  this  grave  is  not 
peculiar  to  Scandinavia.  We  have  it  in  the  Oroy  find,  along  with  beads 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  found  in  this  grave  (lig.  29),  and  with  a  coin 
of  Coenwulf,  King  of  Mercia,  in  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  It 
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oecunrd  also  in  the  magnificent  hoard  of  silver  ornaments  of  the  Viking 
time  found  at  Skaill  in  Orkney,  in  a  similar  h<»aril  found  at  Cuenbtle 
in  England,  and  also  in  n  smaller  hoanl  found  in  the  isle  of  Inchkcuiicth. 


Fix  -y-  l^-u'U  fouml  in  gruv«-  No.  a  ut  Ikuiiiiuliy  ;  ,i<  tual  si/e  l. 

The  tortoise-  brooches,  however,  of  which  then;  is  a  splendid  jwir  among 
the  objects  in  this  grave,  are  tlie  characteristic  ornaments  of  the  time. 


Fi«-  80.  Oval  Howl-sliajHtl  Bronvh  found  in  the  ^ravo  No.  2  at  Ilulliuahy,  May. 

One  of  them  is  here  engraved  (tig.  30).  Tin  y  are  i I  inches  in  length, 
3  inches  in  width,  and  U  inehes  high.    The  spring-pins  (fig.  31)  of  thm: 


Fi^.  31.  Brass  Spring-rin  of  Brooch. 


two  brooches  still  remain.  They  are  the  only  ones  I  have  seen,  and 
thou  preservation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  of  brass.    All  the  pins 
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of  all  tlio  specimens  in  the  Museum  have  been  of  iron  and  have  disap- 
l>eared  by  oxidation.  These  Islay  Brooches  have  a  peculiar  interest^  as 
showing  the  niothod  in  which  they  were  ornamented  with  band*  of  twisted 
silver  wires,  and  studs  most  probably  of  coloured  pastes,  which  last  are 
unfortunately  all  gone,  although  the  pins  that  fastened  them  still  remain. 

In  a  previous  paper,  in  which  I  have  described  all  the  specimens  of 
tortoise  brooches  known  in  Scotland  up  to  that  date,1  I  have  referred  to 
the  important  fact  that  the  later  Iron  Age  is  characterised  by  the  use  of 
an  alloy  which  may  be  termed  a  zinc  bronze,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
bronze  of  the  Bronze  Age,  which  is  a  tin-bronze.  Professor  Iiygh  has 
given  the  details  of  the  analyses  of  four  tortoise  brooches,  and  the 
composition  of  the  metal  is  as  follows2  :— 


Analyses  of  Tortoise  Brooches. 

1.  From  Stromsund,  Norway,  . 

2.  From  Braak,  Norway,  . 

3.  From  Gardness,  Norway, 

4.  From  Denmark,  . 


Copjwr. 

Zinc. 

Iiead. 

7478 

10-44 

14  36 

72  85 

11-00 

15-71 

8800 

11-90 

•  •  • 

84-44 

11-00 

3-77 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  brooches3  marks  the  range  of  the 
Scandinavian  conquests  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  Iceland, 
in  Russian  Livonia,  in  Normandy,  in  England,  in  Ireland,  and  on  our 
own  shores  in  Shetland,  Orkney,  Caithness,  and  Sutherland,  and  in  the 

1  Notes  on  the  Relics  of  the  Viking  Period.—  Prucccilinga,  vol.  x.  pp.  M9-62. 

*  Noreke  Broncelegeringer  fra  Jernahleren  af  O.  Rygh,  p.  6. 

*  In  a  letter  to  mo  acknowledging  receipt  of  n  copy  of  my  "Notes  of  the  Relics  of 
the  Viking  Period  of  the  Northmeu  in  Scotland,"  Professor  Rygh,  Curator  of  the 
Museum  at  Christiania,  says  :  "Among  the  oval  brooches  which  you  have  figured, 
there  is  not  one  that  might  not  have  been  found  in  Norway.  The  brooch  from 
Pierowall  is  of  a  form  exceedingly  common  with  us,  of  which  I  know  no  fewer  than 
108  specimens.  The  commonest  form  of  all  in  Norway  is  that  of  the  brooches  from 
Islay  and  Tiree,  of  which  we  have  US  examples.  The  brooches  from  the  Longhills 
at  Wick  belong  to  a  variety  of  the  last  form  well  known  with  us,  and  that  from 
Castletown  in  Caithness  has  many  analogous  examples  here  in  Norway,  although 
tbey  are  not  so  common  as  the  two  previously  mentioned  tyjies."  Figures  nf  these 
brooches  are  given  in  the  Proceedings,  vol.  x.  pp.  5tJ0. 
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Hebrides,  including  oven  the  remote  St  Kilt  i.  their  presence  attests  the 
historical  faet  of  the  Viking  settlements  from  Norway.  But  the  area  in 
which  they  are  socially  abundant  of  course  is  in  Scandinavia  itself.  1 
find  on  comparing  the  ditfercnt  records  that  there  are  now  upwards  of 
oOO  of  them  known  in  Norway.  When  we  add  the  number  known  in 
Sweden,  which  exceeds  400,  and  those  of  Denmark,  which  only  amount 
to  38,  we  have  a  gross  total  of  nearly  a  thousand,  of  which  the  larger 
portion  are  from  Norway.  No  archaeological  period  in  any  country  is 
marked  by  such  a  distinctly  peculiar  and  characteristic  class  of  objects. 

It  is  beyond  my  power  as  well  as  l>eyoi:d  the  sco]*  of  the  present 
inquiry  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  the  origin,  development,  and 
decadence  of  the  singularly  effective  but  intensely  i>eculiar  style  of  art 
which  they  exhibit.  It  is  evidently  a  continuation  of  the  zoomorphie 
style  of  decoration  which  prevailed  so  widely  in  the  early  Iron  Age,  and 
of  which  there  was  a  j»oculiar  phase  of  development  in  Scandinavia. 
But  whence  it  came,  what  its  relations  were  to  the  contemporary  art  of 
Southern  Kuroj>e,  and  what  were  the  successive  stages  of  its  development, 
an;  questions  which  no  one  has  yet  endeavoured  to  answer.  The  very 
vastness  and  richness  of  the  field  of  research  in  this  direction  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  reasons  why  so  few  of  its  peculiar  problems  have  yet  l>ecn 
worked  out.  But  it  is  also  unfortunately  too  true  that  the  Scandinavian 
arehiuologista  have  systematically  cultivated  the  study  of  the  earlier 
periods  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  richest  i>eriod  of  their  Iron  Age, 
This,  however,  is  now  being  rectified,  as  the  interest  that  was  formerly 
attached  exclusively  to  the  merely  mysterious  is  being  more  generally 
transferred  to  the  purely  scientific. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  may  remark  that  the 
island  of  Islay1  has  yielded  a  larger  number  of  burials  of  the  Norse 
Viking  time  than  any  other  district  of  Scotland,  the  island  of  Westrny 

*  Inlay  is  tin-  II  of  the  Sagas,  ami  a  huge  proportion  of  its  place-names,  are  of 
Norwegian  origin.  Among  these  may  In-  instanced  such  names  as  Stmmmss,  Lyra- 
bob,  Rc&rabolfl,  Nora1w>ls,  CullalKill,  Ncrhy,  t'onishy,  Elister,  Skeha,  Olista,  Laxay, 
Are*,  CrnrohiiH,  C'ornihus, 
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in  Orkney  alone  excepted.  We  have  already  in  the  Museum  a  pair  of 
tortoise  brooches  from  Ballinahy.  They  were  found  not  far  from  the  site 
of  these  two  graves,  under  a  large  standing  stone — the  bmiin-xtein  of  the 
Norse  grave-mound — and  presented  in  May  17K8  by  Colin  Campbell, 


Fig.  32.  Brooch  found  at  Ballinaliy,  Inlay,  iu  178*. 


Esq.,  of  Ballinaby,  a  worthy  predecessor  of  the  lJallinaby  to  whom  we 
owe  the  presentation  of  these  interesting  relics  to-night.  One  of  them 
is  shown  in  fig.  32.  In  1845  a  similar  de]M>sit  was  found  in  the  strath 
near  Newton  distillery.  The  grave  was  in  a  gravel  bank  on  the  side  of 
the  Ktni  I).    In  it  were  two  oval,  bowl-shaped,  or  tortoise  brooches  ami  an 


Fig.  33.  Brooch  found  in  a  grave  near  N<  wton,  Inky. 


amber  bead.  The  broodies  are  of  the  single  shell  type,  like  tie-  one  in 
the  Museum  from  Pierowall,  and  the  interior  bore  the  mark  of  cloth,  as 
all  these  brooches  do.  The  pins  as  usual  were  of  iron,  and  the  external 
ornamentation  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  woodcut  tig.  33)  closely  resembled 
that  of  the  Orkney  ones.     The  shell  of  the  brooch  is  pierced  for 
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eight  studs  at  the  intersection  of  the  panel  borders.  There  is  no  orna- 
mentation of  silver  wires  as  in  the  liallinahy  siKH-imens,  but  the  borders 
are  tilled  by  a  simple  fret  inlaid  in  silver  or  other  white  metal.  The 
centre  of  the  brooch  is  occupied  by  a  rounded  stud,  and  the  centres  of  the 
two  lozenge-shaped  panels  on  the  top  are  also  occupied  by  lozenge-shiij>ed 
studs,  executed  in  the  casting.  The  chawed  ornamentation  is  very  rudely 
executed,  and  the  precise  form  of  the  designs  difficult  to  bo  made  out, 
though  they  aw  of  tho  usual  character.  The  length  of  each  of  the 
brooches  is  4 J  inches,  width  2 J  inches,  height  1  inch.  I  heard  of  them 
incidentally  from  Lady  Jane  Dundas,  who  Tinted  the  Museum  to  see 
tho  liallinahy  relics;  and  1  owe  the  details  to  the  courtesy  of  John  F. 
Campbell,  Esq,  of  Islay,  who  has  kindly  sent  tho  brooches  for  exhibition. 
He  also  adds  the  further  information  that  "similar brooches,  one  or  more, 
wen*  found  in  Mull,  and  were  lately  in  the  possession  of  Lord  North 
Mftpton  at  Torloisk,  where  I  saw  the  things  in  August  1877."  The 
addition  of  these  three  pairs  of  brooches  to  the  Scottish  list  brings  up  the 
total  of  tortoise  brooches  found  in  Scotland  to  32. 

I  pass  now  to  the  general  question  of  the  burial  customs  of  tho  Norse 
sea  kings.  The  testimony  of  the  earlier  sagas  is  unanimous  that  the  com 
mon  mode  of  sepulture  in  the  heathen  Viking  time  was  by  raising  a 
mound  over  the  remains  of  the  dead,1  who  were  placed  in  their  grave- 
mounds  honourably  with  great  store  of  gixnls,  wcapuis,  and  ornaments,  and 
costly  garments,  horses,  and  sometimes  even  thralls,  or  slaves.-'  Thus  we 
art"  told  that  great  store  of  goods  was  placed  in  the  how  with  Ilravnkel 
Freysgode,3  and  all  his  war-suits  and  his  good  spear ;  while,  on  the  other 

1  The  raising  of  the  hairg,  how,  or  grave-mound,  was  regarded  as  nn  important 
duty.  Gisli  went  out  with  all  his  folk  to  lay  V.stein  "  in  the  sandhill  whirl,  looks 
down  on  the  tnrn  below  Saebol,"  and  Thorgrim  and  his  folk  joined  them  on  the  way. 
— "Saga  of  Gisli  the  Outlaw,"  Dasent's  translation,  p.  41. 

1  It  is  rceorded  in  the  "  LandnamaW.k  "  that  a  thrall  was  buried  in  the  how  with 
Asniund  Atleson. — "  Landnamabok,"  t'ojKnhacen,  1X43,  rap.  81. 

3  Sii^an  af  Hrafnkeli  Freysgode,  Copenhagen,  1847  ;  Aarboger  for  Nordisk  Old- 
kyndi'Khed  oj;  llistorie,  1S7<>,  p.  Wl*. 
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hand,  it  is  recorded  of  Hoskuld,  that  they  made  a  great  how  over  him  hut 
there  was  little  property  placed  in  it  The  full  significance  of  this 
practical  reflection  on  Hoskuld's  memory  may  he  found  in  the  exhortation 
of  Kutil  Raums  to  his  son  Thorstein.  When  urging  him  to  take  to  tlio 
Viking,  he  reminded  him  tlmt  from  of  old  it  had  heen  the  custom  of  great 
men  to  go  on  warfare,  and  get  for  themselves  goods  and  gear,  and  that 
the  goods  so  gotten  and  the  gear  so  gathered  were  not  suhjoct  to  heirship, 
Ivecauso  they  were  destined  to  bo  laid  in  the  how  with  the  warrior  who 
won  them.1  So  also  wo  are  told  that  Skalagrim  was  laid  in  his  how  with 
his  horse,  hia  weapons,  and  his  smithy-tools,2  and  Egill  was  huried  with 
liia  weapons  and  his  clothing.  Thorgrim,  priest  of  Frey  at  Saohol,  was 
buried  in  his  ship,  over  which  they  raised  the  how  after  the  ancient 
fashion,3  and  Gisli  took  a  great  stone  from  the  river-l)ed  and  dashed  it 
down  on  the  ship,  so  that  the  timbers  creaked  ogain,  saying  as  he  did  so: 
"  I  know  nothing  of  making  a  ship  fast  if  any  weather  stirs  this  one." 
Sometimes  the  dead  man  was  placed  sitting  in  his  how.  "They  cast  a 
mound  over  Gunnar  and  made  him  sit  upright  in  it ;"  and  it  is  added  that 
his  mother  would  not  hear  of  his  favourite  weapon  being  buried  with 
him,  because  she  reserved  it  for  the  avenger  of  his  death ;  but  afterwards 
his  son  Hogni  said  he  would  take  it  to  his  father  that  he  might  have  it 
with  him  in  Valhalla,  and  bear  his  favourite  weapon  in  the  meeting  of 
warriors  there.4  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  saga  notices  of 
heathen  burial  is  that  of  the  burial  of  King  Harald  llildetand,  who  was 
slain  on  Iiraavalla  Heath  by  his  nephew  Sigurd  King  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century.  After  the  battle,  the  victor  caused  search  to  be  made 
for  the  body  of  his  uncle,  which  he  placed  in  his  own  chariot  in  the  midst 
of  the  grave-mound  ;  then  his  horse  was  slain  and  laid  beside  the  dead ; 
and  Sigurd  caused  his  own  saddle  to  be  placed  beside  the  horse,  so  that. 
Harald  might  have  his  choice,  and  ride  or  drive  to  Valhalla  as  he  had 

1  Viitrimluela  Saga,  Leiptiift  I860,  cap.  2. 

*  Egils  Saga,  Hcikavik,  1*56,  cups.  {*'.)  01. 

3  Cisli  Saga,  Pimoiit's  translation,  ]».  f>f>. 

1  Njal  Suipi,  Dawnt'a  translation,  vol.  i.  pp.  240-2.V.2. 
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a  mind.  Then  Sigurd  made  a  great  funeral  feast,  and  the  nobles  threw 
massive  rings  and  splendid  arms  into  the  tumulus  in  honour  of  King 
Harald.  So  also  we  arc  told  that  when  Ilakon  the  Good  defeated  the 
sons  of  Gunnhild,  he  caused  their  shijis  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  strand, 
the  slain  to  be  laid  in  them,  and  great  mounds  of  earth  raised  over 
them. 

Thus  we  gather  from  the  early  literature  of  the  Scandinavians  a  very 
vivid  impression  of  the  character  and  accompaniments  of  their  heathen 
burinL  Yet  this  literary  evidence  is  characteristically  defective  on 
those  special  points  of  detail  that  are  of  such  paramount  interest  to  the 
archaeologist  Hence  when  it  is  attempted  to  Ik?  used  scientifically,  the 
result  is  what  might  Ik-  expected  of  a  scientific  operation  conducted  with 
unscientific  materials.  For  instance,  Dr  Dasent  gathering  the  literary 
evidence  into  one  generalisation,  says  that  the  burial  took  place  in  a  how 
or  cairn,  and  the  body  was  laid  in  the  how  with  goods  and  arms,  some- 
times in  a  sitting  jKisture,  sometimes  even  in  a  ship,  but  nlmiy*  in  a 
chamber,  formed  of  baulks  of  timber  or  blocks  of  stone,  over  which  earth 
and  gravel  were  piled.  Now  as  it  is  the  main  object  of  our  science  to 
attain  to  great  and  wide  generalisations  from  completed  evidence,  it  is 
manifest  that  such  a  generalisation  as  this,  which  gives  us  what  alicays 
was  the  special  character  of  the  sepulchral  structure  for  a  given  period, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  precious  and  costly  fruits  of  scientific  research. 
Founded  on  purely  archaeological  evidence,  it  could  only  be  the  result  of 
the  completed  investigation  of  all  the  grave-mounds  of  the  tieriod.  As 
here  given,  it  is  of  course  arrived  at  by  a  much  shorter  process,  viz.,  the 
comparison  and  critical  interpretation  of  a  few  texts,  for  it  is  not  expressly 
stated  in  any  text,  but  is  an  inference  from  incidental  expressions  in 
several  of  them.1    And  the  interest  with  which  we  as  archiuologists  must 

1  Sometimes  the  description  of  a  burial  mentions  the  digging  of  a  grave  instead  ot 
the  raising  of  a  mound.  When  Thorolf  died,  Kgil  took  his  IkmIv  and  prepared  it 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  then  they  dug  a  grave  and  placed  Thorolf  in  it 
with  all  his  Weapons  and  raiment,  and  Kgil  placed  a  gold  bracelet  (HI  each  of  his  arms, 
then  they  placed  stones  over  him,  nnd  earth  over  all. 
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regard  the  inference,  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  special  fonn  of  sepulchral 
mound,  which  is  deduced  from  the  literary  evidenco  as  having  been 
nhratjH  the  form  in  use  throughout  the  Viking  period,  is  a  form  which  is 
archaeological ly  unknown  in  that  period  No  chambered  mound  of  the 
Viking  tiino  is  yet  known  in  Norway,  and  the  records  of  about  1000 
Viking  grave-mounds  which  have  been  examined  in  that  country  give 
only  two  that  were  furnished  with  cists,  all  the  others  being  both 
uncisted  and  unchambered.  But  it  is  to  bo  observed  that  the  express 
statements  of  the  sagas  are  all  borne  out  by  the  archaeological  evidence. 
It  is  only  when  a  general  inference  is  drawn  as  to  the  universal  prevalence 
of  a  constructive  custom  that  there  is  any  conflict  between  the  literary 
and  the  nrchicological  results. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  saga  evidence  is  defective  as  to  the 
customs  connected  with  cremation,1  and  the  only  literary  evidence  we 
possess  in  regard  to  them  is  to  be  found  in  tliat  strange  narrative  by  an 
eye-witness  which  I  translated  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Proceedings. 
The  scene  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  the  date  is  towards  the  dose 
of  the  Viking  time.  The  narrator  tells  us  that  there  was  a  temporary 
interment  till  all  the  preparations  were  made ;  that  a  female  slave  who  had 
elected  to  die  with  her  master  was  given  in  cliarge  to  an  old  hag,  who  as 
mistress  of  the  ceremonies  was  significantly  styled  "the  death  angel;" 
that  the  dead  man's  ship  was  hauled  up  on  the  strand  and  prepared  to  be 
his  funeral  pile ;  that  when  all  was  ready  the  corpse  was  taken  out  of  its 
temporary  grave,  arrayed  in  fur-mounted  and  gold  embroidered  garments, 
and  laid  in  state  on  the  deck  where  a  banquet  was  spread  for  him  ;  that 
his  weaponi  were  placed  ready  to  his  hand,  and  two  horses,  two  men,  his 

1  Snorri  says  that  the  custom  of  burning  the  body  was  over  before  the  time  when 
the  historical  sagas  begin  their  chronicle  of  events.  The  fact  that  it  is  represented 
in  the  mythological  sagas  as  the  burial  rite  of  the  Air,  in  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods, 
shows  that  it  was  out  of  memory  as  a  human  custom  in  Iceland  at  least.  There  are 
proofs,  however,  that  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  was  not  wholly  extinct  in 
Europe,  even  iu  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  (Sec  the  "Narrative  by  an  Eye- 
witness of  the  Ceremonies  attending  the  Cremation  of  a  Norse  Chief  on  the  Hanks 
of  the  Volga."    Proceeding,  vol.  ix.  p.  51 S,  and  nlso  vol.  xi.  p.  3/0.) 
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dog,  ami  two  fowls  were  hewn  in  piece*  with  swords  and  cast  into  the 
ship  ;  that  the  woman  who  was  to  die,  after  taking  leave  of  her  friends, 
was  first  drugged  with  strong  drink  and  then  hm tally  slaughtered  with  a 
big  knife  by  the  death  angel,  while  two  men  pulled  the  ends  of  a  cord 
wound  round  her  neck  and  the  crowd  beat  uj>on  their  shields  to  drown 
her  shrieks ;  that  she  was  then  laid  lx-side  her  dead  lord  and  the  pile  tired 
by  his  nearest  relative,  and  after  it  had  burnt  out  a  great  mound  was 
raised  over  the  ashes.1 

Turning  now  to  the  evidence  derived  from  the  grave-mounds  themselves, 
we  find  that  it  corroborates  and  supplements  the  literary  evidence  in  a 
remarkable  manner. 

For  instance,  close  nlwve  the  strand  at  Moklebust  in  Norway  there  is  a 
semiglobular  mound,  12  feet  high  and  92  feet  in  diameter,  round  its  base 
there  is  a  ditch  12  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep.  On  the  south  and  east  the 
ditch  is  interrupted  by  accesses  on  the  natural  level  of  the  ground — u 
feature  similar  to  that  presented  by  many  of  our  stone  circles.  The  whole 
base  of  the  mound  when  explored  was  found  covered  by  a  layer  of  ashes. 
In  an  oval  about  28  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide  lay  a  quantity  of  iron 
rivets  and  nails  as  they  had  settled  down  among  the  ashes  when  the 
planks  they  had  fastened  were  consumed.  Around  the  circumference  of 
this  oval,  and  among  these  rivets,  were  found  no  fewer  than  42  shield 
bosses,  mingled  with  pike-heads,  axes,  swords,  knives,  and  other  implements 
of  iron-  Near  its  centre  lay  a  large  bronze  caldron  one-third  full  of  burnt 
human  bones,  over  which  were  heaped  the  bosses  of  thirteen  shields  now 

1  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  here  two  notices  of  Tartar  burials  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  Johannes  de  Piano  Cari>ini,  a  missionary  who  visited 
Tartaiy  in  the  years  1246  and  1247,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  "Historia  Mongolorum," 
states  that  the  better  sort  anion"  them  were  buried  in  their  tents,  sitting  at  a  table 
furnished  with  Mesh  and  milk,  and  that  there  was  buried  with  the  dead  man,  an  ox, 
and  a  fowl,  and  a  horse  bridle*!  and  saddled,  and  that  another  horse  was  killed  and 
eaten  for  the  funeral  feast,  and  its  bones  burned.  He  also  states  that  they  buried 
much  gold  and  silver  with  their  dead.  Jordan  Sevenuus,  who  travelled  in  Tartaiy  in 
133«»,  states  that  when  their  great  men  die  they  are  buried  with  a  horse,  and  that  one 
or  two  of  their  favourite  servants  are  buried  alive  with  them.  —  HoIiiiIkk-,  "Stonnaemls 
Hegravflse  blandt  Skandinaver  i  Hedenold,"  p.  H. 
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firmly  rusted  to  each  otlicr  and  to  tlie  sides  of  the  pot.  The  pot  itself  was 
splendidly  enamelled — in  fact  an  exquisite  work  of  art.  Among  the  bones 
within  it  was  a  pike  head  which  M.  Lorangc,  who  explored  the  mouiul, 
concluded  to  have  been  the  weapon  by  which  the  Viking  met  his  death. 
Recounting  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  burial  as  observed  in  the 
process  of  exploration,  he  says, — it  seems  that  the  sea-king's  men  had  drawn 
his  ship  up  on  the  strand,  with  all  its  fittings  as  it  was  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  laid  the  dead  man  in  it  clad  in  his  best  and  with  his  arms  and  his 
horse ;  then  they  hung  their  shields  round  the  gunwales  as  they  used  to  do 
when  going  on  a  cruise,  hoisted  the  sail,  piled  wood  under  and  around,  and 
fired  the  vessel  as  she  stood ;  lastly,  they  gathered  the  burnt  bones  iuto  this 
splendid  pot,  covered  them  with  the  bosses  of  burnt  shields,  and  placed 
them  in  the  centre  of  the  heap  of  ashes  over  which  the  great  mound  was 
finally  reared.1 

More  frequently  the  vessel  and  its  contents  have  not  passed  through 
the  fire.  One  such  ship  I  have  seen.  It  was  found  under  a  mound  at 
Tune,  and  is  now  preserved  in  an  outbuilding  attached  to  the  museum  at 
Christiania.  The  mound  was  alnnit  12  feet  high  and  80  yards  in  circum- 
ference. The  vessel  stood  on  the  original  surface,  on  even  keel  It  is 
clinker  built,  the  planks  of  oak,  the  rilw  of  fir.  The  keel  is  43£  feet  in 
length  and  the  ship  was  low  and  narrow  for  her  length,  which  is  that  of 
a  first-class  herring  boat  of  the  present  day.  Each  side  was  of  eleven 
planks,  an  inch  thick,  fastened  with  clinker  nails,  having  round  heads 
outside  ami  square  heads  on  the  inside.  The  scams  were  caulked 
with  tarred  oakum  of  neats'  hair.  The  ribs,  thirteen  in  number,  are 
built  of  three  different  layers  of  wood  fastened  with  oaken  trenails  and 
iron  nails.  The  mode  in  which  they  an;  fastened  to  the  skin  of  the 
boat  is  |)eculiar.     The   Upper  boards  alone  are  fastened  with  oaken 

'  Smiling  n  af  Norske  Oldsnger  i  Ilergen's  Museum.  Af  A.  I.orangc,  pp.  153  57. 
A  similar  wise  of  a  burnt  ship  occurred  at  Ijickalanga  in  Sweden. — "  Animlcr  for  Nor- 
disk  Oldkyndigiwd,"  1853,  p.  177.  The  sea-king  Hake  of  HordaUud,  who  fell  in  the 
fight  at  Tyrisvold,  was  placet!  in  his  ship,  which  was  filled  with  fallen  warriors  nnd 
their  weapons  :  the  uiils  were  then  set,  the  rudder  lashed,  ami  the  wind  being  oir  the 
land,  the  vessel  was  fired  nnd  went  Saining  out  to  Ben. 
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trenails,  and  the  lower  ones  arc  merely  attached  to  the  planking  by 
ropes  of  bast  passed  through  holes  in  the  ribs  and  then  through 
corresponding  holes  in  wooden  clamps  on  the  planks  on  each  side.  She 
had  a  mast  of  fir  secured  in  a  step  on  the,  bottom  lining,  and  she  was 
steered  by  a  side  rudder  like  the  galleys  in  the  Ba)'eux  tapestry.  The 
Viking's  body,  which  was  unburnt,  was  placed  on  a  wooden  platform  abaft 
the  mast.  Beside  it  lay  the  bones  of  a  horse  with  remains  of  the  saddle. 
Some  beads  of  coloured  glass,  some  fragments  of  clothing,  a  sword  of  the 
common  Viking  type,  a  spcar-head,  a  shield  boss,  a  rolled  up  coat  of  mail, 
ami  a  number  of  iron  implements  lay  near  it.  At  the  side  of  the  ship, 
and  thus  apart  from  the  saddled  horse  which  lay  by  the  man's  side,  were 
the  lxmes  of  other  two  horses,  one  of  which  was  a  young  animal  This 
singular  fact  of  the  burial  of  a  saddled  horse  beside  the  man,  and  a  mare 
and  her  foal  in  another  part  of  the  ship,  was  rejieated  in  the  ship  grave- 
mound  at  Borre,  This  mound  was  oval  in  sh  qx  and  12*2  feet  in  lengtli. 
The  man's  bones  lay  on  the  starboard  side,  and  close  by  him  those  of  a 
saddled  horse,  while  the  bones  of  a  mare  and  her  foal  were  found  in  a 
Standing  position  at  the  larl>oard  side. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances,  yet  it  may  be  interesting  to 
remark  that  similar  ship-burials  of  Norse  Vikings  have  occurred  in  three 
instances  on  our  own  shores,  and  that  the  relics  from  them  have  been  for 
many  years  in  our  own  Museum,  although  their  distinctive  character  has 
been  hitherto  unrecognised.  I  had  referred  to  them  as  Viking  burials 
in  my  previous  paper,  but  I  did  not  then  perceive  the  significance  of 
certain  facts  which  leave  no  doubt  that  in  all  three  cases  the  man  had 
been  buried  in  his  ship,  and  in  two  out  of  the  three  his  horse  was  buried 
with  him.  In  one  case  we  have  the  bones  of  the  horse,  and  in  the  other 
one  of  the  cheek  rings  of  the  bridle.  This,  though  large,  is  of  the  usual 
size  of  the  Viking  bridle  ring,  which  sometimes  was  as  much  as  4  inches 
diameter.  All  three  burials  were  accompanied  by  quantities  of  iron 
rivets,  which  are  square-headed  on  the  one  side  and  round-headed  on  the 
other;  and  this  is  the  special  characteristic  of  the  clinker-nails  of  the 
Viking  ships  buried  in  the  grave-mounds  of  Norway. 
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The  tirst  of  these  ship-burials  was  fouud  by  Mr  George  Petrie  in  a 
sand  hill  at  Gill,  in  Westray,  in  1841.  The  relics  from  it  were  deposited 
in  the  Kirkwall  Museum.  They  were  purchased  by  Col.  Balfour  when 
that  museum  was  broken  up,  and  sent  here.  They  are  described  in  the 
Donation  List  for  January  1863  1  as  the  bronze  cheek  ring  of  a  bridle, 
with  part  of  the  iron  bit,  and  fragments  of  a  shield,  found  with  the 
skeletons  of  a  man  and  horse  in  a  grave  on  the  sand  of  Gill.  The  so- 
called  fragments  of  a  shield  are  pieces  of  wood  with  iron  rivets  through 
them.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  doubt  their  being  fragments  of  a  shield 
until  recently,  when  going  over  the  remains  of  all  the  Viking  shields  in 
the  Museum,  I  came  to  these  and  saw  that  the  riveta  are  square- 
headed  on  one  side  and  round-headed  on  the  other.  This,  as  I  have  said, 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  clinker-nails  of  the  Viking  ships  buried  in 
Norwegian  grave-mounds,  and  of  course  when  it  is  remembered  that 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  shield  with  iron  rivets,  when  we  also  notice  that 
the  rivets  pass  obliquely  through  the  wood,  and  that  the  thickness  of  the 
wood  between  the  rivet  heads  is  fully  twice  that  of  any  shield  whose  thick- 
ness is  known,  there  can  lie  no  further  hesitation  in  ascribing  these 
rivets  to  the  remains  of  a  clinker  built  boat  or  ship,  which  had  been 
hauled  up  on  the  strand  at  Westray,  and  the  man  placed  in  it  with  his 
horse  ready  saddled  and  bridled  so  that  he  might  take  his  choice  and 
ride  or  sail  to  Valhalla.  Tho  other  instances  are  also  from  Westray. 
A  mound  which  was  also  a  sand  hill,  situated  in  the  bay  of  Pierowall, 
on  tho  opposite  side  of  the  island,  was  explored  by  Mr  Farrer  in  1855.- 
The  articles  found  in  it  were  presented  to  the  Museum,  and  with  our 
present  knowledge  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  fragments 
of  wood  and  iron  supposed  to  bo  portions  of  a  shield  or  buckler,  the 
clinker-nails  of  another  Viking  ship,  with  square  heads  on  one  end  and 
round  heads  on  tho  other.  The  third  instance  is  also  from  tho  bay  of 
Pierowall,  Westray.  The  mound  was  explored  by  Mr  Fairer  and  Mr 
George  Petrie  in  July  18G3,  and  the  articles  found  were  presented  to  tho 


1  Proceedings,  vol.  v.  i>.  16. 


•  Proceedings,  vol.  ii.  ft.  158. 
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Museum  in  April  18G4.1  They  consisted  of  several  portions  of  a  human 
skeleton,  and  uf  the  skeleton  of  a  horse ;  tiro  iron  buckles,  one  3  inches 
broad  and  probably  the  buckle  of  the  saddle  girth,  the  other  smaller ; 
and  a  number  of  pieces  of  oak  with  iron  clinker-nails  or  rivets,  having 
square  heads  on  one  end  and  round  heads  on  the  other. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  literary  evidence,  it  is  also  interesting 
to  remark  that  as  heathenism  was  dying  out,  and  its  practices  gradually 
giving  way  before  the  enlightening  influences  of  Christianity,  the  cairn 
of  stoues  which  from  the  earliest  times  had  lx-en  accounted  the  honour- 
able mode  of  sepulture  came  to  be  associated  exclusively  with  the  idea  of 
dishonourable  burial.  Thus  we  find  it  referred  to  as  the  natural  sequel 
of  the  stoning  of  witches  and  warlocks,3  and  as  the  method  adopted 
for  the  effectual  entombment  of  those  who  would  not  otherwise  lie  quiet 
in  their  graves.  So  also  the  burning  of  the  body,  which  had  of  old  Wen 
the  honourable  and  customary  mode,  was  reserved  for  wretches  like 
Thorolf  IJaegifot,  who,  because  he  would  not  lie  in  his  grave,  but 
wandered  in  the  night  time  killing  somo  and  frightening  others  out  of 
their  senses,  was  taken  up  and  burnt,  and  his  ashes  strewed  abroad  on 
the  deep  sea.  Women  were  especially  suspected  of  this  walking  after 
death,  and  it  was  probably  to  this  feeling  that  the  strange  circumstances 
of  the  burial  in  the  Haraldskjaer  Mass  were  due.  I  refer  to  it  on 
account  of  the  incidental  bearing  of  some  of  its  relics  on  the  probable 
age  and  character  of  a  very  remarkable  relic  now  in  the  Museum. 

In  1835  some  labourers  digging  peats  on  the  Moss  of  Haraldskjacr  in 
Jutland  found  the  body  of  a  woman  embedded  in  the  peat.  It  was 
stretched  on  its  back  and  pegged  down  in  the  moss  by  hooked  branches 
driven  in  so  as  to  fasten  down  the  legs  and  arms  at  the  knees  and  elbows, 
and  further  secured  against  a  change  of  position  by  other  branches  placed 
across  tin  breast  and  abdomen  and  staked  down  at  the  ends.   Some  frag- 

1  Proceedings,  vol.  v.  p.  300. 

1  So  wo  arc  told  in  the  "  Lax.laela  Saga '  that  the  wizard  and  witch,  Kotkel  and 
Gritna,  were  st>ned  to  death,  and  over  them  was  erected  a  cairn  of  stones,  of  whieh 
the  remains  are  to  be  seen  ut  this  day.  Their  son  Stigand,  who  fled  ut  the  time, 
was  afterwards  taken  and  also  stoned  and  cairned. 
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ments  of  the  dress  wore  preserved,  and  among  them  is  one  of  a  peculiar 
style  of  woollen  fabric  (fig.  34),  having  a  fringe  of  knotted  cords  of  the 
same  material.  Its  close  resem- 
blance in  texture  and  in  the  style 
of  its  fringe  to  the  remarkablo 
hood  found  in  Orkney  (fig.  37) 
suggests  that  the  hood  belongs  pro- 
bably to  the  period  of  ihe  Scandi- 
navian occupation  of  these  islands. 

This  hood,  which  was  found  in  n 
moss  in  St  Andrews  pnrish,  in  the 
Mainland  of  Orkney,  was  long  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Mr  Georgt- 
Petrie,  of  Kirkwall,  and  was  ac- 
quired for  this  Museum  after  his 
death,  along  with  his  general  collection.  It  measures  32  inches  in  length 
and  17  inches  in  greatest  width.    The  bonier  round  the  b«we  of  the  hood, 


Fig.  34.  Woollen  Fabric  from  the  Moss 
of  Hamldakjaer,  Jutland. 


¥ 


35 


Figs.  35  ami  36.   Part  of  the  Border  ami  Fringe  at  the  base  of  the  Hood,  ami  of  the 
Upper  port  of  the  Hood,  showing  the  twilled  llunds  (actuid  si*). 

to  which  the  fringes  arc  attached,  is  3  inches  in  width.    Tart  of  the 
bonier,  with  the  fringes,  is  shown  in  Iv^.  :*">.    The  fringes  are  two-ply  cords, 
VOL,  Xiv.  I 
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knotted  at  the  ends,  and  they  are  fastened  to  the  hand  at  the  base  of  the 
hood  by  a  knot  of  peculiar  construction.  Tho  upper  part  of  the  hood  is 
of  a  peculiar  twilled  fabric,  worked  in  alternating  bands,  somewhat  as 
represented  in  fig.  36,  although  the  woodcut  scarcely  shows  the  true 
difference  between  the  bands.  No  similar  piece  of  dress  is  known  to 
have  been  recovered  from  any  of  the  mosses  of  Scotland. 

This  occupation  of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Scotland  by  the 
Northmen  forms  an  episode  in  the  history  of  our  country,  only  second  in 
importance  to  the  earlier  occupation  of  its  southern  districts  by  the 
Romans,  and  far  surpassing  it  in  the  interest  of  its  historical  annals. 
Of  its  interest  and  importance  in  an  archaeological  point  of  view  you  can 
judge  for  yourselves  from  the  number  and  variety  of  the  relics  which  I 
have  placed  on  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  in  one  view  the 
whole  series  of  objeets  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Viking  period.  Rich 
as  the  collection  is,  I  trust  that  it  is  merely  a  forecast  of  what  may  be 
yet  recovered,  as  tho  true  significance  and  archaeological  value  of  these 
bits  of  rusty  old  iron  becomes  more  generally  known  and  more  intelli- 
gently appreciated. 

The  transition  from  pagan  to  Christian  burial  customs  in  Iceland  was 
sudden,  and  is  curiously  illustrated  by  one  or  two  incidental  notices  in 
the  sagas.  Thus,  when  Auda  the  wealthy,  a  daughter  of  Ketil  Flatnef, 
who  had  been  baptised  in  Ireland,  died  in  Iceland,  she  had  ordered  that 
she  should  be  buried  in  the  strand  between  the  ebbing  and  flowiug  of 
tho  tide,  because  being  a  Christian  she  could  not  lie  in  unconsccrated 
ground,  and  there  was  yet  no  consecrated  ground  in  Iceland.  The 
M  Laxdaela  Saga,"  however,  says  that  she  was  buried  in  a  ship  and  a 
how  raised  over  her,  and  that  great  store1  of  goods  was  buried  with  her. 
Horn,  her  brother,  who  died  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  was 
laid  in  a  how  at  Iiorgartak,  because  he  was  tho  only  one  of  Ketil's 
children  who  died  unlmptised.  But  it  was  only  for  a  short  time  and  for 
obstinate  heathens  that  the  old  custom  was  retained.  When  Thorkel 
Torgilsson  was  baptised  with  all  the  Vatnsdalers  he  built  a  church  and 
gave  grave-ground  to  all  his  Thingmen.    Sometime!)  the  liotu-sof  heathen 
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relatives  wore  taken  up  from  their  hows  and  brought  to  tho  churchyard, 
as  when  Tordis  caused  Kgil's  bones  to  be  dug  up  and  brought  to  tho 
church  which  her  husband  Grim  had  built  at  Mussfell.  It  is  to  the 
transition  period  that  the  eccentricities  of  burial  sometimes  recorded  are 
mostly  due.  When  Hrapp  was  about  to  die  lie  ordered  that  thoy  should 
bury  him  in  a  grave  in  the  doorway  of  Ids  house,  so  that  he  might  see  all 
that  went  on  in  it  Tungeodd  ordered  that  when  he  was  dead  they 
should  bear  him  up  to  the  top  of  Skaneyai  fell,  from  which  ho  would  see 
over  the  whole  country.  Thorkol,  grandson  of  Lyulf,  the  first  Landnams- 
man,  when  in  his  death  throes,  caused  himself  to  lx?  borne  out  into  the 
sunshine,  and  commended  himself  to  the  God  that  made  the  sun. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  lengthen  this  paper,  but  enough  bis  been 
said  to  show  that  the  characteristics  of  the  heathen  Viking's  burial  wore 
peculiar  to  his  race  and  to  his  time.  We  cannot  compare  them  with  con- 
temporary burials  of  Celtic  origin  in  Scotland,  Wausc  there  were  none 
such.  At  the  time  when  these  Vikings  were  thus  dejxjsiting  their  dead, 
ufter  their  heathen  manner,  around  our  coasts,  Christianity  had  been  as 
long  in  Scotland  as  the  distance  of  time  which  now  separates  us  from 
the  period  of  the  Reformation.  We  have  therefore  no  series  of  Scottish 
sepulehral  remains  corresponding  to  those  of  the  later  Iron  Age  of  Scan- 
dinavia, for  the  reason  that  the  i>oople  of  this  country,  being  then  Chris- 
tians, had  long  ceased  to  deposit  such  objects  in  their  graves.  And  we 
have  no  scries  corresponding  to  that  of  their  early  Iron  Age,  for  the 
reason  that  Scotland  in  that  period  was  directly  in  contact  with  the 
influence  of  Roman  civilisation  and  Roman  art,  while  Scandinavia  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  such  contact  Even  in  their  earlier  ages  of 
Bronze  and  Stone,  their  typical  forms  and  styles  of  decorative  art  have 
no  affinities  which  would  enable  us  to  predicate  those  of  Scandinavia 
from  the  study  of  those  in  Britain,  or  contrariwise.  The  great  lesson 
taught  by  comparative  study  of  the  antiquities  of  these  two  areas  of 
Western  Euroj>e  seems  to  be,  that  just  in  projwrtion  as  our  knowledge  of 
them  becomes  more  precise  and  comprehensive,  we  shall  the  more  clearly 
perceive  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  iHffwna*  us  generic  groups  ;  and 
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the  more  clearly  we  perceive  this  the  nearer  we  shall  be  to  the  discovery 
of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  geographical  distribution  of  typical  forms 
among  the  implements  of  pre-historic  man. 


APl'EiN  D  1  X. 

In  consideration  of  the  archaeological  interest  attached  to  every  authentic 
record  of  the  occurrence  of  these  Viking  burials  on  Scottish  soil,  I  have 
judged  it  advisable  to  print  the  following  notes,  taken  at  the  time  of  the 
exploration  of  a  remarkable  group  of  interments  of  this  period  by  Mr 
"William  Rendall,  at  Pierowall,  in  the  island  of  Westray,  Orkney.  The 
notes  are  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Captain  F.  W.  L.  Thomas, 
K.X.,  from  whom  I  have  received  them;  and  they  are  now  printed 
exactly  as  they  stand  in  Mr  Kendall's  manuscript. 

"  Pikrowal.Ii,  Westray,  18/A  Oct.  1849. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  made  out  a  hurried  copy  of  the  notes  I  took  when  digging  at 
tho  burying-ground  at  the  north  of  Pierowall.  If  1  had  been  able  to  have  shown  the 
various  article*  found,  the  notes  might  have  been  of  service  ;  but  unfortunately 
nearly  all  the  specimens  have  been  given  away,  so  that  only  the  notes  remain. 

"  Note*  taken  at  f/mves  found  near  the  Sen -shore  on  a  line  running  north  and  south. 

**  No.  1.  The  grave  had  been  previously  disturl*  1.  Found  so  much  of  skeleton  as  to 
show  that  the  body  was  lying  north  and  south,  rather  inclining  to  the  right  side, 
with  the  face  toward  the  sea.  Only  half  of  the  skull  was  found,  and,  from  its  appear* 
anee,  may  have  been  cleft  before  Wing  buried.  Found  a  small  iron  hatchet  lying 
before  the  body  ;  also  several  small  piec  es  of  iron  wi  re  found  round  the  grave,  plainly 
showing  that  there  had  been  armour  1  attached  to  the  person  buried.  Half  of  a  helmet 
was  also  found. 

'  The  appearances  observed  produced  thU  impression  on  Mr  Kendall's  mind  ;  but  it  In  Impossible 
to  lay  what  these  small  pieces  of  Iron  may  havu  been.  Amour  Ol  plate  did  not  come  Into  DM  fur 
some  centuries  after  the  heathen  Vlktng  time.  The  helmet*  of  that  period  which  are.  known  are 
mude  of  straps  like  hoop  inn,  hut  the  "  half  of  the  helmet  "  mentioned  may  have  been  J«ait  if  a 
globular  boss  of  n  shield 
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"  No.  2.  Foniitl  a  grave  containing  part  of  a  liiinmu  skeleton,  with  that  of  a  horse. 
The  horse  waa  laid  on  its  belly,  with  ill  head  towards  the  sea,  and  directed  north- 
east, with  iU  hinder  part  towards  the  aouth-west.  The  horse's  head  waa  Kiting  on 
the  nose,  and  quite  entire,  of  rather  a  small  size.  After  removing  it  a  piece  of  iron 
waa  found  between  ita  jaws,  plainly  showing  that  it  had  been  a  bit,  with  one  of  the 
rings  for  the  bridle.  Found  immediately  before  the  horse's  head  part  or  a  human 
akeleton  lying  with  the  feet  toward  the  north  No  head  could  l>e  found.  The  thigh 
bones  were  crossed.  Found  much  remains  of  iron  mat,  with  a  small  piece  of  iron, 
either  a  spear-head  or  small  sword.  A  buckle  waa  found  on  the  right  side  ;  also  n 
piece  of  bone,  which  hud  been  attached  to  metal.  Part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  dog  was 
also  found  in  the  grave. 

"  No.  8.  Found  a  giave  containing  part  of  a  human  skeleton,  with  a  small  dagger 
lying  beside  it  The  jwsition  could  not  1*  ascertained.  Tart  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
horse  was  also  in  the  grave,  with  remains  of  bits  of  iron. 

"  No.  4.  Found  a  skeleton  a  considerable  way  towanls  the  north,  lying  on  its  right 
side,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  toward  the  al>domen.    No  remains  of  armour  were 


"  Gram  found  round  a  Mound  of  Sand  and  Small  Stonrtt,  at  a  con.«i>irrafd(  distance 
from  the  Sea,  in  a  line  running  north-west  from  Uu  former  Site*  of  Gntrr*. 

"  No.  1.  Found  on  the  southmost  site  of  the  mound  a  large  male  skeleton,  nearly 
entire,  lying  north  and  south,  having  large  stones  Bet  round  it  in  a  square  form.1 
After  carefully  removing  the  sand  the  skeleton  was  lying  rather  on  its  left  sMe,  with 
the  knees  drawn  up  and  the  arms  crossing  over  the  breast.  About  two  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  head  was  found  a  cup-like  piece  of  iron,  evidently  the  part  of  a  helmet. s 
On  the  left  side  wa3  found  a  sword  measuring  about  four  feet  in  length.  A  large 
sharpening  stone  was  found  in  the  grave,  with  a  comb  and  sevt-ial  glass  bead*.4 
Bits  of  iron  and  wood,  attached  probably  to  the  remains  of  a  shield,  were  also 
found. 

No.  2.  Found  on  the  north  side  of  the  mound  a  small  skeleton  lying  north  and 
south,  having  two  hollow  copjier  ornaments  on  the  breast,*  with  a  circular  piece  and 
pin  a  little  lower  down,  right  over  the  region  of  the  stomach.  Sup|*»sed  to  be  of  a 
female.    No  remains  of  iron  or  rust  was  found  near  it. 

"  No.  3.  Found  on  the  north  side  of  the  mourn),  between  a  row  of  small  stouts,  a 
small  skeleton,  with  two  hollow  ornament!  and  a  small  pin,  as  the  former.  No 

1  It  seems  fiotn  thin  express  on  that  Sir  Kendall  uses  tlic  term  "  armour"  as  Including  both  arms 


2  There  Is  no  necessity  for  supposing  thi»  u  list.  Cists  are  al mint  unknown  In  Norwegian  grave* 
of  the  Viking  lime,  but  the  netting  of  stones  in  the  lorm  of  nn  enclosure  round  the  giavc  is  em  union. 


'  More  probably  the  boss  of  the  shield,  which  may  have  been  placed  oi.  the  shoulder  a-  it  was  carrl-  d 
by  the  Vikings  on  the  march. 
*  Glass  beads  are  often  fi  und  in  the  graves  of  men  in  Nora  ay. 

1  These  were  undoubtedly  the  eharactci  Utic  tortoise  brooches  of  the  Viking  time. 


found.' 


ami  a  mour. 
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remains  of  iron  were  found.  Two  long  combs,  with  ornamental  carving  on  cnch 
side,  were  found,  [one]  above  each  shoulder.  The  teeth  of  the  combs  were  fastened 
between  two  plates  of  bone  riveted  together  with  copper  nails.  Supposed  to  be  a 
female. 

"  No.  4.  Found  part  of  a  skeletou  on  the  north  side  of  the  mound,  but  had  Wen 
previously  disturbed. 

"  No.  5.  Found  part  of  a  small  skeleton  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  mound,  with 
ornaments,  pin,  and  combs  as  formerly  described,  and  evidently  a  female. 

"  The  head  of  No.  1  was  lying  toward  the  north,  and  the  hea<ls  of  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and 
5  toward  the  south. 

'*  Bolieve  me  to  be,  Dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"Capt  Thomas."  "  WILLIAM  HKNPALL." 

In  my  paper  on  the  "  Kclics  of  the  Viking  Period  "  1  gave  an  abstract  of  the  content* 
of  four  of  these  graves,  from  the  published  accounts  of  them,1  which  1  find,  on  com- 
paring it  with  Mr  Kendall's  original  notes,  is  in  several  {mrticulara  iiincciirnte. 

Two  years  after  the  date  of  tln-se  notes  Mr  Kendall  presented  to  the  Museum  tin- 
relics  found  in  "one  of  a  remarkable  group  of  graves  at  Pierownll,"  which  is  not 
described  in  tho  notes  given  above,  and  of  which  no  record  is  now  known  to  exist. 
The  articles  are  described  in  the  minutes  of  the  Society's  meeting  in  June  1851  us  : 


Fig.  38.  Oval  Bowl-shaped  Brooch  found  in  ■  Viking  grave  in  WYstray. 

"A  lironze  oval  brooch,  ring-brooch,  and  various  iron  relics,  including  a  hatchet, 
spear-heud,  and  portion  or  the  umbo  of  a  shield  -all  found  in  one  of  a  remarkuMe 
group  of  graves  on  the  links  of  I'ierowall,  West  ray,  Orkney  ;  also  a  mule  human 
skull  from  the  same  grave." 

I  figured  the  shield-boss  and  the  tortoise  brooch  (fig.  38)  in  my  previous  paper, 

i  Catalogue  of  |Im  BttrnUHl  Miitcum,  p.  IA»  ;  Artktflvgirai  AnorinHout  Journal,  vol.  li.  p  .T.'V ; 
VSOmm't  I'riliUn.iU'  Annul*  .  f  Srntlsinl,  v.il.  li.  p.  (OS. 
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but  the  identity  of  tho  in.  '  brooch  haul  been  lo*t,  ami  waa  only  discovered  by 
the  accidental  finding  of  a  m  .11  piece  of  -.i  i<  iu^- |>q--r  among  some  miscellaneous 
memoranda  in  the  Society's  library.  The  tracing- jiajier  bon-  a  rough  drawing  of  the 
ring-brooch  and  skull,  and  a  pencil  jutting,  sullicieiit  for  the  identification  of  tin- 
brooch  as  one  of  those  in  the  Museum  (tig.  3i»),  to  which  no  locality  was  attached.  It  is 
interesting,  as  being  a  brooch  of  Celtic  type,  and  the  only  thing  of  distinctively 
Celtic  character  found  in  those  graves.  Such  Celtic  ornaments  arc  occasionally 
found  iu  Viking  grave-mounds  on  tho  west  coast  of  Norway,  as  might  be  exjweted 
from  the  frequent  intercourse  between  the  colonics  iu  Scotland  and  Inland  and  the 
mother  country  during  the  VikiiiR  time. 


Fig.  M.  Celtic  Hrooch  of  lVnannular  form,  from  a  Viking  grave  iu  West  my. 


I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr  Jon  A.  Hjaltalin,  Advocates1  Library,  for  the  following 
summary  of  remarks  made  by  him  at  this  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  results  of 
recent  researches  in  Iceland,  supplying  evidence  of  the  burial  customs  of  the  closing 
period  of  pnganism  among  the  Norwegian  colonists  of  that  island:  — 

"Since  1850a  number  of  ancient  burial  mounds  have  U.-n  examined  in  Iceland 
containing  remains  which  ap|»car  to  belong  to  a  jH-riod  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  island  iu  a.i».  Km  mi. 

"1.  UaUlttntkrim tar.  — A  grave-mound  at  Ualdurahciinur,  in  the  north  of  Iceland, 
was  excavated  In  I860,  The  mound  lies  eaat  and  West  The  skeleton  lay  at  full 
length,  with  its  head  to  the  east  and  feet  to  the  west,  th"  anus  extended  by  the  sides. 
On  the  right  side  were  an  iron  spear,  twenty-four  table -men  uf  bone,  and  one  of  a  set 
»f  oblong  dice.    On  the  left  ride  an  iron  sword,  a  small  l>oi,e  with  a  hole  in  one  end, 
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and  a  broken  bead  of  glass.  The  sword  hod  evidently  been  encased  in  a  wooden 
scabbard.  Near  the  feet  of  this  interment  were  the  remains  of  a  young  horse,  aud 
the  bit  of  a  bridle. 

"2.  (tautl6nd.—kt  Gautlond,  in  the  north  of  the  island,  some  workmen  digging 
the  foundations  of  a  barn  came  upon  the  skeleton  of  a  man  about  3  feet  under  the 
surface  of  a  small  hillock.  The  skeleton  appeared  to  have  been  interred  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  the  bones  of  a  dog  were  found  under  its  knees.  No  other  relics  were 
found  except  n  small  iron  knifo. 

"3.  JJiifurbyarnarabulir. — Seven  graves  were  discovered  iu  a  sand-drift  here  in 
1368.  The  first  aud  largest  was  14  feet  long  and  4  feet  broad.  It  lay  east  and  west, 
and  contained  two  skeletons,  placed  in  the  west  end  of  the  grave,  with  their  heads 
laid  to  the  west.  One  of  the  skeletons  was  that  of  a  full-grown  man,  the  other  that 
of  a  youth.  At  their  feet  wen1  the  bond  of  a  dog,  ami  in  the  east  end  of  the  grave 
the  skeleton  of  a  horse.  On  the  right  of  the  man  was  an  iron  sword  mounted  with 
silver,  the  ferule  being  of  bronze  and  gilt.  Above  the  sword  lay  an  iron  axe-head,  a 
bridle-bit,  and  the  buckle  of  a  snddle-girth.  In  the  grave  were  also  found  the 
fragments  of  an  iron  helmet  and  of  an  iron  pot,  a  whetstone  with  a  hole  in  one  end, 
a  comb  of  bone,  and  a  nnnitar  of  rusty  nails,  and  fragmeuts  of  decayed  wood. 

"In  the  second  grave,  which  lay  from  south-west  to  north-east,  there  were  fouud 
the  bones  of  a  man  and  a  dog  (those  of  the  dog  Wing  at  the  feet  of  the  man),  snd  a 
s[H»ar-head  of  iron. 

"  The  third  grave  was  8  feet  long  and  i  feet  broad.  In  it  were  found  the  bones  of 
a  man,  along  with  those  of  a  dog  (as  before),  and  an  iron  spear-head.  In  this  case 
the  skull  lay  between  the  thighs  of  the  skeleton. 

"  In  the  fourth  grave  were  found  |»ortions  of  a  human  skeleton  and  the  bones  of  a 
horse. 

"  In  the  others  fragments  of  human  bones  were  found,  but  no  weapons.  Each  of 
these  graves  was  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  of  stones,  and  covered  with  flat  slabs. 

"5.  Kulflforgnm. — Five  graves  were  discovered  at  this  place  in  1869.  They  lay 
either  south-west  and  north-east  or  from  east  to  west.  In  one  there  were  found,  along 
with  the  fkeleton,  two  brooches  of  bronze,  four  ydlow  glass  beads,  and  a  pin  of 
bronze.  I  u  another  grave  an  iron  spear-head  lay  on  the  left  side  of  the  skeleton. 
The  third  grave  was  circular,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  stone  wall.  In  it  were 
found  the  bones  of  two  horses  and  the  buckle  of  a  saddle-girth.  In  the  other  two 
graves  nothing  was  found  exempt  the  human  skeletons. 

"  All  these  graves  were  surrounded  by  walls  of  loose  stones,  and  covered  with 
gravel  and  stones. 

"  All  the  weapons  and  articles  found  in  the  different  localities  ultovo  mentioned  art 
{•reserved  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum  of  Reykjavik,  and  an-  described  in  the  rcjKirt  of 
the  museum  drawn  up  by  its  late  keejier,  Mr  S.  Gudmuudssou." 
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Monday,  12th  Jnnnnrij  1880. 

Kkv.  THOMAS  M  ACLAUC11LA X,  LLIX,  Vice-President, 

iu  the  Chair. 

A  liallot  having  bam  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  wire  duly  elected 
Fellow*:— 

John  Elliot,  Esq.  of  Rinks. 

John  Ramsay,  Esq.  of  Kildalton,  M.P. 

Gkorok  Mii  i  kh  SUTHERLAND,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Wick. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donoin :  — 

(1.)  By  the  Trustees  of  the  bite  David  Lainu,  LL.D.,  K.S.A.  Scot. 

Two  large  Circular  Panels  of  carved  oak,  28  inches  diameter,  fu»m  the 
old  Palace  at  Stirling,  supposed  to  represent  James  V.  ami  his  Queen, 
Mary  of  Guise.  Each  panel  contains  a  bust  within  an  ornamental  border, 
carved  iu  a  rude  style  of  art.  They  formed  part  of  a  scries,  (Xos.  1  and 
31),  the  whole  of  which  are  described  in  the  work  entitled  "Lacunar 
Strevelinense";  a  collection  of  heads  etched  and  engraved  after  the  carved 
work  which  formerly  decorated  the  roof  of  the  King's  room  in  Stirling 
Castle.  Edinburgh,  4to,  1817.  They  are  also  described  and  figured 
in  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Antiquities,  Works  of  Art,  and  Historical 
Scottish  Kelics  exhibited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
during  their  meeting  in  Edinburgh  in  July  18">6. 

Vase,  with  handle,  of  black  Chiusau  ware,  8J  inches  high,  ornamented 
with  figures  of  chimeric  in  relief. 

Three  small  Miniatures  on  paper.  One  is  intended  for  Queen  Mary,  the 
other  two  are  iu  lockets.  On  the  back  of  one  is  the  inscription  in  the 
style  of  the  hist  century,  "James  Stuart,  Earl  of  Murray  (Regent  of 
Scotland)  oh.  1570, '  and  on  the  back  of  the  other,  "James  Douglas,  Earl 
of  Morton,  of,.  1581." 
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Marble  .Slub  inscrilied  : — 

FAVSTILLA  FLA VI 
CLEMENTI8.  8ER. 
PIA.  V1X.  AN.  XX.  n.  8.  E. 
UERMEROS  C'AE&ARIS.  N.  HEU 
TABELLAR.  CONIVG.  TIAK.  F. 

The  reatling  of  the  inscription  seems  to  be  as  follows: — 

Faustilla  Flavi  Clementis  serva  pia,  (quae)  vixit  annos  viginti,  hie 

sepultus  est    Hermeros,  Caesaris  nostri  servus  tabellarum,  conjugi  piae 

fecit  (monumentum). 

(2.)  By  Charles  Poyntz  Stewart,  M.A.,  F.8.A.  Scot 
Two  Medals  in  Bronze.   Obverse,  bust  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the  inscription, 
"grkoorivs  xui  Pont.  Max.  An.  I.";  reverse,  an  Angel  with  the  cross  in 
the  left  hand  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the  right,  over  a  heap  of  slaughtered 
Huguenots,  and  the  inscription,  "  vgonottorvm  straoes  1572." 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  donation  Mr  Stewart  says  s— "  I  beg  to 
offer  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Society  two  medals,  which  I  purchased  hint 
February  in  Rome,  and  which  are  struck  from  the  die  now  in  the  Vatican 
Mint,  where  I  purchased  them.  These  medals  were  struck  in  1572  by 
order  of  Gregory  XIII.  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew's  Day  ;  and  as  the  existence  of  the  medal  is  often 
strenuously  denied,  it  may  be  interesting  for  our  Society  to  possess 
authentic  ones.  Perhaps  you  will  have  them  placed  in  a  case  side  by 
side,  so  as  to  show  both  designs." 

This  medal  is  described  and  figured  in  a  work  entitled  11  Numismata 
Pontificum  Romanorum  quae  a  tempore  Martini  V.  usque  ad  annum 
MDCXCIX  vel  authoritate  publica  vel  privnto  genio  in  lucem  prodicre. 
Explicate  a  P.  Philippo  Bonanni  Societatis  Jesu,  Romae  MDCXCIX. 

(3.)  By  Mr  David  Bennet,  through  Alexander  Laing,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Scot,  Xewburgh. 

Portion  of  dress  found  with  human  skeletons  in  a  moss  near  Culrain, 
Ross-shire. 
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(4.)  By  TnoMAS  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Sheriff-Substitute,  Dornoch,  F.S.A. 
Scot. 

Two  portions  of  dress,  part  of  a  shoe  of  leather,  six  human  teetb,  and 
portion  of  hair  fouud  at  the  same  time  as  the.  preceding  donation  in  a  moss 
at  Culrain.  Several  skeletons  wore  discovered  in  cutting  peats,  lying 
irregularly  in  the  moss,  and  completely  clad.  The  clothing  was  taken 
away  in  fragments  by  people  who  came  to  see  the  place,  attracted  by  the 
rumour  of  the  discovery.  The  piece*  now  recovered  are  three  small 
fragments  of  cloth  of  different  texture,  none  of  them  exceeding  3  inches 
square.  The  cloth  appears  to  be  woollen  ami  coarse  linen,  well  woven,  ami 
not  greatly  decayed. 

(5.)  By  Rev.  Joun  Brown,  Manse  of  Kinclaven,  Perthshire. 

Spindle  13^  inches  in  length,  broken  at  the  end  which  had  the  nick  for 
the  thread.  Three  stone  whorls,  one  1  \  inches  in  diameter,  the  other  two 
each  1  inch  in  diameter.  The  spindle  and  whorls  belonged  to  an  old 
woman  in  the  parish  of  Kinclaven,  by  whom  they  were  formerly  used. 

(6.)  By  David  Douglas,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

Silver-gilt  Reliquary  in  the  form  of  a  locket,  shaped  like  a  Maltese  Cross 
\\  inches  in  length  und  ornamented  with  engraved  patterns  of  trefoils 
and  quatrefoils,  found  at  Threave  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Balmaghie, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Leaden  Communion  Token  of  the  church  of  Whithorn,  1744.  It  is 
oblong  and  quadrangular  in  shape,  and  ltears  on  the  one  side  whit.  1744, 
ami  on  the  other  m.  a.  a.  D. 

(7.)  By  Professor  Duns,  D.D.,  Vice-President. 

Catalogue  of  the  works  of  art  forming  the  collection  of  Robert  Napier 
of  West  Shandon,  Dumbartonshire,  mainly  compiled  by  J.  C.  Robinson, 
F.S.A.  London.    Privately  printed.    Svo.  1865. 
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(8.)  Ry  Miss  Martha  Brown  of  Lanfinc. 

A  Broadside  Proclamation  by  King  James  IL  for  apprehending  several 
Traitors  and  Fugitives,  dead  or  alive,  viz. — Sir  John  Cochrane  of 
Ochiltree ;  Sir  Patrick  Home  of  Polwart ;  Archibald  Campbell,  son  to 
the  Lord  Neil  Camptxdl ;  Charles  and  John  Campbell,  sons  of  Archibald 

Campbell ;    Pringle  of  Torwoodlie ;  Sir  Duncan  Camplxdl  of 

Auchinbreck,  and  others  concerned  in  the  rising  headed  by  the  Earl  of 
Argyle, — given  at  Edinburgh  24th  June  1685. 

Also  M  A  Declaration  by  the  King's  Majesty  to  his  subjects  of  the 
Kingdome8  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland  "  in  favour  of  the  Solemn 
league  and  Covenant  and  Work  of  Reformation.  Edinburgh,  printed 
by  Evnn  Tyler,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1650,— a 
quarto  pamphlet  of  14  pages. 

(9.)  By  William  Forbes  of  Medwyn,  Foreign  Secretary. 

The  Works  of  Sallust,  with  Essays  on  the  Life  of  the  Historian.  Ry 
Hknry  Steuart,  LLD.    Two  vols,  4ta 

(10.)  By  Thomas  Elder  Henry,  Esq.,  Dalkoy. 
/Eneida.    By  Thomas  E.  Henry,    Vol.  II.    8vo.  187S. 

(11.)  By  James  Miln,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot,  the  Author. 

Archaeological  Researches  at  Carnac  and  the  P>osseno.  Imp.  8vo. 
1877. 

(12.)  By  James  Ruroess,  Esq.,  the  Editor. 

The  Indian  Antiquary.  4t<>.  Parts  5 2-96.  April  1876  to  August 
1879. 

(13.)  By  Dr  R.  Angus  Smith,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 
Loch  Etive  and  the  Sons  of  Uisneach.    8vo.  1879. 

(14.)  Ry  the  Royal  University,  Christiana. 

Foreningcn  til  Nonke  Miiuhsmaerkers  Derating,  Aareberctning  for 
1875-77.  8va 
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Norske  Oldsagcr  i  Fremmede  Muaeer,  af  Ingvald  Undset.    4to.  1878. 
I >en  Norske  Trueskjaerkunst,  af  J>ietriehs«  n.    8vo.  1878. 
Diplomatarium  Norvegicum.    Vol.  IX.  8vo. 
Norske  Rigsregistranter,  1631-37.  8vo. 

Norske  livgniuger  fm  Fortiden.  Andeu  Raekke,  8th  and  9th  Helta, 
Folio.  1878. 

Runeindskriften  paa  Ringen  i  Korea  Kirk*-.  Svn. 

I. 

NOTE  ON  A  STONE  CROSS  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  KATHO. 
Br  J.  R  FINDLaY,  Esy.,  rira-PawiMtXT. 

The  rr«»«w  represented  in  the  woodcut  .stands  on  the  junction  of  three 

fields  on  tlie  ridge  to  the 
north  of  the  eastern  avenue 
of  Hattou  House  (see  "Pro- 
ceedings," vol.  x.  p.  147). 
The  stone  is  5  feet  in  height 
above  ground,  alsjut  a  foot 
nnd  a  half  wide,  and  a  foot 
thick.  The  figure  of  the 
cross  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  exposed  front  of  the 
stone,  and  is  about  4  A  feet 
long  ;  the  arms,  which  are 
near  the  centre,  spreading 
across  the  stone  from  side  to 
side.  The  limbs  of  the  cross 
are  peculiarly  splayed,  with 
circular  indentations  at  their 
junctions  in  the  centre.  The 
only  markings  on  the  stone 
or  cross  are  the  apparently  accidental  srratchings  figured  carefully  in  the 
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drawing,  ami  a  circular  hole  near  the  end  of  the  upper  limh,  the  result 
of  the  stone  having  at  one  time,  within  living  memory,  been  used  as  a 
gate-post.  No  tradition  or  record  of  any  kind  attaches  to  this  rather 
remarkable  relic,  except  that  the  field  in  which  it  stood  before  the  line  of 
the  fences  was  altered  was  known  as  "  the  stane-cross  field." 

II. 

NOTE  ON  SOME  BRONZE  WEAPONS,  IMPLEMENTS,  AND  ORNAMENTS. 
By  R.  W.  COCHRAN  PATRICK,  Lb. D. ,  F.S.A.  Sim. 

lie  fore  proceeding  to  describe  the  articles  now  exhibited  I  may  be 
(termitted  to  say  a  word  on  the  necessity  for  placing  on  permanent  record 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  various  relics  of  antiquity  found  on  Scottish 
soil  No  better  way  of  doing  this  can  be  suggested  than  by  exhibiting 
such  antiquities  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Society,  where  their  char- 
acter can  be  properly  determined  by  competent  authorities,  and  the  objects 
themselves  made  available  for  scientific  observation  by  being  illustrated 
and  described  in  the  Proceedings. 

I  conceive  that  the  duty  of  a  National  Society  of  archa-ologists  is  not 
only  to  collect  and  preserve  such  antiquities  as  they  may  acquire  in  a 
central  museum,  important  and  necessary  as  that  duty  may  be,  but  as  far 
as  possible  to  examine  and  record  every  find  which  is  known  to  have 
taken  place. 

Local  societies  can  be  of  scientific  use  only  so  far  as  they  feed  the 
National  Society  with  actual  specimens  and  reliable  information.  In 
most  cases  they  have  not  the  means  themselves  to  publish  the  data  they 
may  collect,  but  they  could  always  forward  for  exhibition  here  such 
articles  as  they  have,  many  of  which  would  prove  of  interest.  In  most 
country  houses  also  there  arc  small  collections  of  local  antiquities,  the 
knowledge  of  which  would  be  of  great  value  to  students  of  Scottish  arche- 
ology. In  such  cases  it  only  requires  some  one  to  ask  the  loan  of  the 
articles  for  exhibition  here,  a  request  which  would  hardly  ever  be  refused. 
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Undoubtedly  the  boat  tiling  is  to  got  the  articles  here  permanently  ; 
but  as  this  cannot  be  done  with  every  specimen,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
obtain  accurate  drawings  ami  descriptions  of  such  as  cannot  be  procured, 
and  in  this  way  in  process  of  time  a  large  body  of  data  would  be  accumu- 
lated, from  which  in  future  times  deductions  of  real  value  might  be  drawn  ; 
for  I  need  hardly  say  that  archaeology  in  Scotland  lias  suffered  from 
nothing  so  much  as  learned  dissertations  founded  on  imperfect  data.  If 
we  are  to  advance  at  all  in  this  country  we  must  be  content  for  a  time 
to  collect  facts. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  members  of  the  Society  living  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  students  of 
archaeology  if  they  would  look  about,  and  bring  here  for  exhibition  every 
native  object  which  is  known  to  exist  in  their  districts,  whether  in  local 
museums,  private  collections,  or  elsewhere.  To  carry  out  practically  the 
idea  just  indicated,  I  shall  lay  before  the  Society  the  following  objects, 
which  are  either  in  my  own  collection  or  specially  lent  by  friends  for 
exhibition  on  thus  occasion  : — 

1.  Bronze  Sword. — Length,  26  inches  from  end  of  handle.  Handle,  3 
inches  to  the  broadest  part  of  the  blade.  Blade,  at  broadest  part,  2  J 
inches.  This  specimen  (fig.  1),  one  of  the  largest  recorded,  was  found 
in  the  Island  of  Skye,  and  is,  unfortunately,  broken. 

2.  Bronze  Rapier  Sword  or  Dagger. — Length,  15  inches;  2  J  inches 
across  the  handle  plate.  This  was  discovered  many  years  ago  in  a  peat 
moss  in  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald,  Ayrshire,  and  is  now  the  property  of 
Colonel  M'Lachlan  of  Blair,  who  kindly  permits  it  to  be  shown  (fig.  2). 

3.  Bronze  Dagger. — Length,  7  inches  ;  2  inches  across  the  handle  plate 
(fig.  3).    Found  near  Gretna,  Dumfriesshire. 

4.  Spear-head. — Simple  leaf-shaped.  Length,  7  inches.  Found  in  a 
moss  near  Stirling. 

5.  Bmnze  Celt. — Length,  4|  inches  by  1J  inch;  2^  inches  across  the 
broadest  part.    Found  in  Orkney. 

G.  Flanged.  Celt. — Length,  .y\  inches.  Found  on  the  estate  of  Lidylaml, 
Kilbimie,  Ayrshire. 
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7.  Sockets  CclL— Length,  3£  inches.     Socket  nearly  square,  and 
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on  the  side.  This  example  was  found  near  the  town  of  Maybole,  in 
Ayrshire, 

8.  Bronze  Pin  or  Brooch,  with  ornamented  pattern  on  the  head.  From 
Ireland.  Length  of  pin,  6  inches.  Head  oval ;  penannular;  3  inches  by 
2  inches ;  rudely  ornamented  with  three  incised  lines. 

9.  Another  Brooch,  somewhat  different  in  type,  showing  a  different 
pattern.  Length  of  pin,  b\  inches.  Head  semi-circular,  2  inches  across; 
rudely  ornamonted  with  trefoil  pattern.    From  Ireland. 

10.  Bronze  Cluiin,  From  Ireland.  Links  circular,  \  inch  in  diameter, 
serpent-like  in  shape ;  the  tail  coming  in  to  the  mouth. 

Besides  the  Bronze  articles,  I  have  added  a  few  other  antiquities  from 
my  own  collections,  some  of  which  may  interest  the  Members  either 
from  their  well -preserved  condition,  or  from  their  rarity  of  type  or 
occurrence. 


III. 

N»)TE  ON  THK  HORN  <>F  A  RHINOCEROS  STATED  TO  II AVE  BEEN 
FOUND  IN  A  MAUI,  PIT  IN  FOBFAB8HIRE.  By  JOHN  ALEXANDER 
SMITH,  M.D.,  Srr.  S.A.  Scot. 

In  my  paper  on  "Tho  Ancient  Cattle  of  Scotland"  I  referred  to  the 
recorded  statements  in  regard  to  a  Horn  of  a  Rhinoceros  found  in  a  marl 
pit  of  tho  Loch  of  Forfar.  I  need  not  repeat  the  details  here  more  than 
to  say,  that  in  1823  it  was  presented  to  the  museum  of  the  University 
here,  by  Mr  Henry  Stephens,  well  known  afterwards  as  the  author  of 
the  "Book  of  the  Farm";  it  was  exhibited  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Werneiian  Society  by  Professor  Jameson,  and  was  also  afterwards 
referred  to  by  Professor  Fleming,  D.D.,  in  his  "Remarks  illustrative 
of  the  Influence  of  Society  on  the  Distribution  of  British  Animals," 
published  in  "The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal"  for  1824.  I  shall 
therefore  simply  refer  to  my  account  of  the  horn  given  in  vol.  ix.  of 
Proceedings,  pp.  G3G  and  G37. 
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Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart  of  Wallington,  Northumberland, 
F.S.A.  Scot,  sonic  time  after  the  publication  of  my  paper,  wrote  to  the 
late  David  Laing,  LLD.,  on  the  subject  of  the  Khinoceros  Horn,  and 
subsequently  to  myself;  and  as  both  of  these  gentlemen  arc  now  dead, 
and  Sir  Walter  knew  more  about  its  history  than  any  other  person,  I 
have  thought  it  might  be  worth  recording  what  he  had  to  say  as  a 
conclusion  to  the  history  of  the  horn.  I  delayed  doing  so  at  the  time, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  discover  and  to  add  to  these  notes  the  account  of 
the  horn  believed  to  be  given  in  one  of  Mr  Don's  publications,  referred 
to  by  Sir  Walter,  but  I  have  as  yet  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

The  following  letters  tell  their  own  story.  The  first  was  addressed 
to  myself,  and  the  second  is  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr  David  Laing ; 
the  third  letter  was  afterwanls  sent  to  me  by  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan, 
Bart 

No.  1. 

Signet  Library, 
Edinburgh,  February  6/7*,  1875. 
"  Dear  Doctor,— I  only  received  yesterday  the  enclosed  letter  from  Sir 
Walter  Trevelyan.  It  would  have  been  more  appropriately  addressed  to 
yourself.  Should  you  think  it  worth  while  you  might  either  acknowledge 
it  to  Sir  W.  or  read  it  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  come  into 
the  *  Proceedings.'— Yours  very  truly,  D.  Laino." 

No.  2. 

Wallington,  Newcastle- on -Tyne, 
281A  January  1875. 

"My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  much  interested  with  the  paper  of  Dr  J.  A. 
Smith  on  the  '  Ancient  Cattle  of  Scotland,'  in  the  4  Proceedings  of  tho 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,'  vol.  ix.  p.  587.  In  reading  it  I  find 
notice  of  '  A  Horn  of  a  Munoceros,'  "  found  in  one  of  the  marl  pits  at  tho 
Loch  of  Forfar."    As  I  many  years  ago  (in  1825)  went  to  Forfar  and 
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Dundee,  especially  to  investigate  the  history  of  that  horn,  it  may  ink-rest 
Dr  Smith  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society  to  know  the  result  of 
my  enquiries,  in  the  course  of  which  I  had  interviews  with  almost  all 
the  persons  through  whose  hands  the  horn  had  passed,  after  the  timo  of 
David  Don  (the  first  individual  who  is  recorded  to  have  had  it  in  his 
possession)  down  to  Mr  Stevens,  who  gave  it  to  the  museum  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

"  At  Dundee,  in  my  way  to  Forfar,  I  called  on  Mr  DougUu  Gardner, 
formerly  keeper  of  the  museum  at  Forfar,  who  received  the  horn  from  Don, 
and  deposited  it  in  the  museum,  where  it  remained  until  the  sale  of  that 
museum  in  1S1H  or  1819,  when  the  horn  was  bought  by  Mr  T.rown  of 
1  )undee  (a  cousin  of  the  celebrated  botanist  liolwrt  I'.rown)  whom  I  also 
saw.  He  gave  it  to  Mr  Stephen*,  of  Iialmadies,  near  Forfar  (author  of 
*  The  Book  of  the  Farm ').  When  at  Forfar,  I  called  on  Mr  S.  at 
lialmadies,  and  he  informed  mo  that  he  had  taken  the  deposition  of 
Alexander  Xevay,  of  Forfar,  one  of  Don's  servants,  who  had  known  the 
horn  in  his  master's  possession  for  many  years,  and  who  gave  the  same 
account  of  its  l>eing  commonly  understood  to  have  been  found  in  a  Looh 
near  Forfar. 

"  I  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  meeting  with  any  jiereon  who  could  say 
that  he  knew  it  as  a  fact,  or  otherwise  than  by  hearsay, — and  from  all  I 
could  learn,  I  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  there  was  no 
satisfactory  evidence  to  establish  the  fact  that  it  had  l>ecn  found,  as  state.!, 
in  a  marl  pit  near  Forfar.— I  remain,  My  Dear  Sir,  Yours  very  truly, 

"  W.  C.  TnEVELVAN. 

M  P.S. — [  have  been  told  that  its  discovery  in  the  Loch  of  Garth  is  men- 
tioned in  some  small  publication  of  Don's, — which  however  1  have  never 
yet  lx>en  able  to  find,  perhapfl  you  might  lx»  more  fortunate  in  the  centre 
of  Scotch  literature. 

"  "When  I  was  at  Forfar  I  learnt  that  the  Loch  of  Garth  bad  been  drained 
a  few  years  before,  and  that  there  never  had  been  any  marie  or  marie  pits 
in  it." 
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No.  3. 

Wallinuton,  Nkwcastlk-on-Tyxe, 
2&th  March  1875. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am'  glad  you  have  found  my  notes  about  tin;  Forfar 
Wiiwjcerw  horn  interesting,  and  shall  be  happy  that  you  should  make 
what  use  of  them  you  think  serviceable, 

14  Wero  I  to  sec  the  two  horns  in  the  Museum  (and  I  will,  when  I  visit 
Edinburgh,  endeavour  to  do  so),  I  think  I  should  be  able  to  point  out  that 
which  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  Forfar  Loch ;  but  I  may  say  that 
the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  enquiries  I  made,  wero  that  the 
evidence  was  not  sufheient  to  estaJdish  the  fact ;  I  did  not  meet  with  ono 
of  the  individuals  who  had  possessed  the  horn,  or  who  know  it,  who  could 
say  that  ho  recollected  more  about  its  discovery,  than  that  Don  said  that 
it  had  been  dug  up  in  one  of  the  marie  pits :—  if  it  really  had  boon  so,  I 
should  have  expected  that  other  less  perisliable  parts  of  the  skeleton,  or 
the  teeth,  would  have  been  sooner  or  later  discovered,  but  I  believe  such 
lias  not  been  the  case. 

"  Near  a  seaport,  such  as  Dundee,  or  Arbroath,  such  an  object  is  a  very 
likely  thing  to  have  been  brought  homo  by  a  sailor,  and  afterwards  to  have 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  till  it  reached  Forfar,  where  it  may  have  easily 
got  mixed  up  with  bones,  &c,  really  found  iu  those  pits, — and  have  been 
confounded  with  them.  It  would  bo  interesting  and  perhaps  of  im- 
portance to  settle  the  question,  if  you  could  meet  with  the  printed 
pamphlet  or  paper  of  Don,  in  which  ho  mentions  the  horn  (as  I  was  told) 
having  been  found  in  the  marie.  Is  there  anything  about  it  in  Sir 
J.  Sinclair's  'Statistical  Account  of  Scotland '?— Believe  me,  Dear  Sir, 
Youre  faithfully,  W.  C.  Trevelyan." 

Some  time  after  I  received  these  letters,  I  met  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan 
in  Edinburgh,  aud  he  informal  mo  that  he  had  now,  as  I  had  sug- 
gested to  him,  examined  the  different  horns  of  the  Rhinoceros  in  tho 
"  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,"  to  which  tho  old  "  Natural  History 
Museum  of  the  University  "  had  been  transferred,  and  that  I  was  quite 
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correct  in  fixing  upon  the  "  small  pointed  and  much  weathered  horn  in 
that  Museum  as  tho  one  presented  to  the  University  Museum  by  Mr 
Henry  Stephens  in  1823."  "  It  measures  about  7  inches  in  height  along 
the  front  slope  of  the  horn,  and  about  5  J  inches  in  the  longest  diameter 
of  its  oval  base  "  (loc.  cit.  p.  638).  There  is  no  reference  to  the  horn  in 
the  Rev.  Mr  Bruce's  account  of  tho  Parish  of  Forfar  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 

To  the  courtesy  of  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  Mr  Archer,  F.S.A. 
Scot,,  I  am  indebted  for  being  able  to  exhibit  this  now  almost  historical 
specimen. 

IV. 

NOTICE  OF  ANCIENT  CELTIC  BELLS  AT  GLENLYON,  FORTINOALL, 
AND  INCH.  By  JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  Assist.  Sec.  and  Keeper  of 
the  M i>ei;m. 

Glmlyon. — Until  recently  but  one  bell  of  the  flat-sided  form  used  in  the 
early  Celtic  church  was  known  in  Gleulyon,  viz.,  the  iron  bell  of  Cladh 
Bhrennu,  an  ancient  burying-ground  beside  the  farm-house  of  Kerrumore. 
This  bell  has  stood  in  the  burying-ground  unprotected  for  centuries.  It 
is  now,  however,  enclosed  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  cemetery,  and 
placed  under  lock  and  key.  As  it  has  never  been  noticed  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  placing  it  on  record 
in  connection  with  the  recent  discovery  of  two  other  bells  of  the  same 
form  and  character  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  same  district, 
though  hitherto  unknown. 

The  fact  that  a  group  of  three  of  these  bells  exists  in  this  district,  shows 
that  it  was  in  early  times  an  important  locality  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  early  church,  and  we  find  accordingly  that  the  great  abthane 
or  territory  of  the  Abbacy  of  Dull  extended  over  both  the  parishes  of  Dull 
and  Fortingall,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  Glenlyon.  The 
foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Dull  is  attributed  to  St  Adamnan,  who 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  The  chaiwl  which  stood  in  the 
old  cemetery  of  Cladh  Bhrennu  has  long  disappeared,  and  its  dedication 
is  unknown.    In  a  charter  by  Hugh,  Iiishop  of  Dunkeld,  confirming  to  the 
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canons  of  St  Andrews  tho  church  of  Dull  and  the  chapel  at  Fossach,  he 
exempts  the  chapel  of  Branboth,  in  Glenlyon.  The  name  appears  at  a 
later  date  in  the  obits  of  the  "  Chronicle  of  Fortingall "  as  Branwo.  Mr 
Charles  Stewart  states  that  the  tradition  of  tho  glen  ascribes  the  building 
of  the  chapel  to  the  M'Dougals  of  Lorn,  and  the  dedication  to  their  special 
saint,  Brandan.  But  there  is  nothing  more  authentic  than  the  slender 
similarity  of  the  name  to  back  this  tradition,  and  I  therefore  leave  the 
attribution  of  the  bell  to  St  Brandan  as  au  open  question. 

Fortingall — I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mackenzie  of  Kenmore, 
a  Fellow  of  tho  Society,  for  the  photographs  of  the  Bell  of  Fortingall  now 
exhibited.  The  existence  of  this  bell  was  first  made  known  to  me  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  M'Lean  of  Grantully,  when  on  a  visit  to  tho  museum  in  the 
course  of  last  summer;  and  the  Rev.  Mr  M'Kenzie,  to  whom  1  mentioned 
it,  kindly  oirered  at  once  to  send  me  photographs  and  measurement*  of 
it.  This  he  did  in  September  last,  and  I  quote  from  Ids  letter  the 
following  account  of  tho  bell : — He  says,  "  I  herewith  send  you  photo- 
graphs of  the  Fortingall  BelL  It  is  roughly  oval  in  shape,  and  measures 
6  by  7|  inches  across  tho  mouth,  and  9  inches  high.  It  seems  to  mo  to 
be  of  iron  dipped  in  melted  bronze,  if  such  a  thing  bo  possible.  I  have 
secured  for  you  a  small  piece  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  composed.  Tho 
handle  is  in  two  pieces,  soldered  together.  The  bell  is  rivetted  up  the 
sides.  Its  history  I  have  not  ascertained  yet.  I  only  know  that  it  has 
for  long  been  in  the  church,  and  for  tho  last  two  generations  in  the 
manse,  but  through  time  I  may  be  able  to  learn  its  traditional  liistory." 

A  small  portion  of  the  metal  bronze-like  coating  of  the  bell  has  been 
analysed  by  Mr  W.  Ivison  Macadam,  F.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry, 
with  the  following  results  : — 


Average  of  Two 


Iron, 
Copper,  . 
Tin, 

Siliceous  Matter, 


Analyses. 
47(59 
46-98 
342 
55-89 


99-98 
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The  siliceous  matter  is  probably  derived  from  the  soil.  Deducting  this,  the 
following  aventge  result*  arc  obtained  : — 

Average  of  Two 
Aaalrte*. 

Iron,  4911 

Copper,   47-35 

Tin  8-51 

•Ji)!>7 

The  Ih-11  appears  to  l>e  ooiiijHwod  of  an  inner  layer  of  iron,  coated  on  ln'th 
ratface*  with  braue.  w  IvISOS  MacaDAM|  p.cSw, 

Lecturer  on  (licmi*try. 

Mr  diaries  Stowart  of  Tigh'n  Duin,  Killin,  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  his  native  district,  is  of 
O) union  that  the  church  of  Fortingall  was  dedicated  to  St  Cedd.  He 
therefore  concludes  that  this  may  be  his  bell.  Bishop  Forbes  in  his 
Calendar,  under  St  Machute  (who  was  a  disciple  of  St  Brandan), 
says  that  "  Some  think  that  he  is  the  Saint  Mochoat  of  the  9th 
August,  who  is  known  by  the  fair  of  the  Feil  Macoit  at  Logierait  on 
22d  August,  and  also  that  "  Leith's  true  Almanack"  for  1707  gives  St 
Machead's  Day  at  Kirktown  of  Fortingall  on  the  9th  of  August  The 
day  of  St  Cedd  however  was  January  7,  and  that  of  his  brother  Chad, 
March  2.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  there  should  be  a  scries  of 
dedications  to  these  Northumbrian  saints  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  there  is  a  commemoration  of  St  Cuthbert  at  Weem, 
and  the  Irish  life  of  the  saint  seems  so  far  to  countenance  tho  supposition 
when  it  says,  that — "  After  St  Cuthbert  had  arrived  in  Scottish  land  he 
l>ogan  to  dwell  in  different  jwrts  of  the  country,  and  coming  to  a  town 
called  Dul,  forsouk  the  world  and  became  a  solitary."  "Not  more  than 
u  mile  from  Dul"  (says  the  same  record)  "there  is  in  the  woods  a  high 
and  steep  mountain  called  Doil  werae,  and  on  its  summit  ho  began  to 
lead  a  solitary  life."  Such  details  as  these  can  scarcely  lx>  founded  on 
os  fixing  the  locality  of  the  events  narrated,  even  sup]>osing  that  it  was 
certain  that  the  events  themselves  had  actually  occurred.  But  there  is 
no  such  ground  for  the  connection  of  the  brothers  Cedd  and  Chad  with 
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Glcnlyon,  mid  tho  dedication  of  the  church  of  Fortingall  may  he  a  later 
on©  to  St  Catherine.  I  am  informed  by  Mr  W.  F.  Skene  that  the  old 
fair  at  Fortingall,  called  Fcih;  Ceitt,  was  held  on  tho  first  Tuesday  of 
December.1     But  while  it  may  bo  impossible  to  determine  the  older 


The  li- 11  of  Fortingall  (\)  in.  high).  Ik-11  found  at  Hidnahanait  (7  in.  wiih •). 


dedication,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  bell,  which 
is  ono  of  tho  most  characteristic  siiccimens  of  theso  interesting  relics  of 
tho  Celtic  church. 

1  Many  years  ago,  when  such  information  was  more  easily  obtained  than  it  is  now, 
Mr  Skene  was  at  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  the  several  fairs  in  Athole,  and 
has  favoured  me  with  the  following  note  of  them,  which  it  may  l>c  useful  to  ]>rc- 
servo : — Strowan,  Ftilt  Fhnolnn,  9th  January  ;  Blnir,  Fril  llrid,  12th  Fehruary  ; 
Kilmavconag,  Ftil  Skpag  Sain,  1st  Wednesday  of  September;  Lude,  Ffil  Stuuuu; 
Dull,  Feil  Eotiinc,  6th  Octolwr ;  Foss,  Fcil  J'futtlrnl;  17tli  March  ;  Fril  Mmjhiuijh, 
5th  Fehruary  ;  Fortingall,  Ft  He  Ccitt,  1st  Tuesday  of  December ;  Logierait,  Fcil 
.Vachvit,  28*1  August. 
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The  bell  now  exhibited  is  the  third  bell  of  the  Glenlyon  group.  A 
notice  of  it  having  appeared  in  the  "  Scotsman"  in  October  last,  I  wrote 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  M'Kenzie,  and  through  his  good  offices  the  bell  was  im- 
mediately forwarded  by  Mr  Charles  Stewart,  the  writer  of  the  notice,  for 
exhibition  to  the  Society.  At  my  request  he  drew  up  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  bell  which 
is  as  follows  :— 

"  In  writing  to  the  1  Scotsman 1  as  to  the  finding  of  this  bell,  I  stated  that 
it  was  found  in  afield,  but  in  doing  so  I  either  misunderstood  Mr  Stewart 
of  Ilaluahanait,  or  he  made  an  oversight  I  now  give  you  the  circum- 
stances in  wliich  it  was  found.  In  consequence  of  a  request  on  my  part, 
and  an  expectation  which  I  had  led  them  to  entertain  (founded  partly  on 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Halnahanait)  Mr  liobert  Stewart  the  farmer,  and 
his  nephew  Duncan  Stewart,  who  lived  with  him,  were  on  the  outlook  for 
antiquities  connected  with  the  ancient  faith.  In  the  month  of  August 
1870  the  latter  found  this  bell  betwixt  the  wall  and  the  eaves  of  an  old 
cart  shed  at  Ilaluahanait.  In  consequence  of  what  I  had  told  them,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  a  relic  of  the  kind  which  he  had  been  led 
to  expect,  or  else  he  might  have  paid  no  attention  to  it  The  bell  was 
handed  to  me  by  Mr  liobert  Stewart,  and  I  now  send  it  for  exhibition  to 
the  Society." 

Mr  Stewart  inclines  to  the  belief  that  this  bell  may  be  St  Eonan's. 
There  was  a  fair  held  at  Dull  on  St  Eonan's  Day,  and  till  a  vory  recent 
period  the  mill  at  lialvoulin  Eonan,  in  Glenlyon,  always  stopped  work  on 
the  saint's  day.  But  Mr  Stewart  states  that  he  has  difficulty  in  accepting 
the  common  view  that  this  St  Eonau  is  Adamnan,  because  the  day  of 
the  fair  (6th  October)  is  not  Adamnan's  Day,  which  was  September  23, 
and  the  tradition  of  the  glen  is  that  St  Eonan  died  at  1'alvoulin  Eonan  and 
was  buried  at  Dull,  ■which  we  know  was  not  the  case  with  Adamnan.  I 
am  not  inclined  to  consider  these  objections  insut>erablc  however.  Allow- 
ing for  the  difference  of  old  and  new  style,  and  the  disturbing  influence 
of  modern  changes  of  market  days  to  prevent  them  from  interfering  with 
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each  other,  the  day  is  not  far  off  the  proper  time,  and  no  other  Eonan 
has  ever  heen  known  to  dispute  with  Adamnan  the  numerous  dedications 
under  that  name  in  Scotland. 

Healing  Stones  of  St  Fillan. — Mr  Stewart  has  also  sent  me  an  account 
of  the  healing-stones  of  St  Fillan,  which  are  still  preserved  in  a  niche 
of  the  wall  of  the  mill  at  Killin.  It  is  stated  that  such  a  niche  has  heen 
always  made  in  the  wall  of  the  new  mill  which  succeeded  the  old,  down 
to  the  present  day ;  and  Mr  Stewart  states  that  not  very  long  ago  the 
villagers  assembled  on  the  saint's  day  and  put  clean  straw  under  the 
stones.  They  were  considered  to  be  efficacious  in  cases  of  insanity  and 
rheumatism.  Mr  Stewart  describes  them  as  common  stones  taken  from 
the  bed  of  the  river.  They  are  hard  quartzosc  boulders,  the  largest  weighing 
8  lbs.  10  oz.  There  are  seven  or  eight  of  them.  "What  specially  interested 
me  in  them  was  the  statement  of  Mr  Stewart  that  some  of  them  had 
shallow  rounded  cavities  or  markings  on  them,  which  are  wider  at  the 
surface  of  the  stone  and  grow  narrower  to  the  bottom.  I  exhibit  a  rough 
sketch  of  two  of  them  which  Mr  Stewart  has  sent  mo,  and  from  all  that 
I  can  make  out,  without  seeing  the  stones  themselves,  behove  that  those 
that  are  so  marked  are  merely  the  socket  stones  in  which  the  spindle  of 
the  upper  millstone  used  to  work  before  the  introduction  of  the  improved 
machinery.  "We  have  a  number  of  these  in  the  museum,  and  I  exhibit 
two  of  them,  to  show  how  closely  they  agree  in  character  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  healing-stones  of  St  Fillan. 

Inch. — The  bell,  which  is  preserved  at  the  old  Church  of  Inch,  near 
Kingussie,  is  of  cast  bronze,  closely  resembling  in  form  and  appearance 
the  bell  of  St  Fillan  of  Glendochart.  It  was  seen  some  years  ago  by 
Captain  Thomas,  and  it  was  from  his  notes  of  its  size  and  appearance 
that  I  first  became  aware  of  its  existence.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
ltev.  S.  R.  Matphail  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  drawing  of  the  bell 
(hy  Mr  Galloway  Macdonald)  from  which  the  accompanying  woodcut  has 
been  engraved. 

Tlia  l)ell  is  10  inches  high,  exclusive  of  the  bundle,  and  8  inches 
by  5  inches  along  the  edges  of  the  rim  at  the  bottom.     The  handle 


108         ruocKKUlNcs  oh  1-hk  s.»ciriv,  jam  aky  it,  law. 

is  3jj  inchee  wiilc  and  IS  inches  hi^h.  Thy  second  drawing  8huw8 
the  sole  «'f  the  window  <m  which  the  tall  stauds,  in  which  thuru  i»  n 


lUvtUM  H>H  nt  liuli,  aau  KiitKUiwk  (11}  inch  cm  hi>;l \ 

curionti  kitrin-shapixl  hollow  which  may  have  been  the  font  of  the  early 
church.    The  slab  which  now  forms  the  window-sole  is  of  granite.,  and 


Slab  with  ImmiimIi.ijhsI  hollow,  in  »iit«taw-*ill  of  Church  ..t  Inch. 

the  basin-shaped  hollow  is  17  inches  wide  at  the  mouth,  narrowing  some- 
what to  the  bottom,  and  1  inches  deep. 
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V. 

NOTES  ON  AN  URN  FOUND  AT  K EN NYS HILLOCK,  URQUIIART,  ELGIN, 
NOW  PRESENTED  TO  THE  MUSEUM,  AND  ©N  A  BULLET-MOULD 
OF  STONE,  LENT  FOR  EXHIRITION  BY  MR  J.  MACDONALD, 
DUNPHAIL.   By  JAMES  MORRISON,  USQUHAUT,  Coun.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot. 

1.  Urn. — In  vol  ix.  page  2G0  of  the  Proceedings  there  is  a  brief 
notice  of  a  cairn  partially  explored  in  May  1871.  It  was  about  8  yards 
in  diameter,  and  being  cut  across  from  west  to  east,  a  grave  5  feet 
deep  was  discovered,  2  yards  within  the  circumference  on  the  east  side. 
In  tho  bottom  of  the  grave  there  lay  on  its  side  a  well-shaped  urn,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Canon  Groenwell. 
during  tho  past  summer,  and  the 
farmer  carted  away  the  remains  of 
tho  cairn.  In  doing  this  he  came 
upon  another  grave  of  the  same 
depth  as  tho  former  one,  but  more 
oval  in  shape.  On  removing  the 
largo  stones  which  filled  the  grave, 
a  rude  cist  resting  on  a  sandy  bot- 
tom was  exposed,  covered  over  with 
flattish  boulders.  It  was  4  feet  in 
length  by  2  feet  in  breadth,  and 
was  constructed  of  six  rough  sand- 
stone Hags,  two  on  each  side,  and 
one  at  each  end.  From  the  surface  downwards,  and  very  thickly  in 
tho  bottom,  there  was  abundance  of  wood  ashes  and  charred  fragments 
of  oak,  but  no  trace  of  bones  of  any  kind.  In  tho  south-east  corner  of 
the  cist,  winch  lay  north  and  south,  the  urn  now  presented  to  the 
museum,  was  found,  leaning  inwards.  It  was  eutirc  when  discovered, 
but  broke  in  being  lifted  out.  All  the  parts  are  prcsorved,  and  can  In- 
put together.    The  piece  of  Hint  was  in  the  cist  amid  the  ashes,  most 


The  moor  has  l>ecn  ploughed  up 


Urn  from  a  Cist  at  Keuny»liillo.  k 
(5  inches  high). 
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probably  placed  tbere  ere  the  grave  was  filled  up,  though  it  is  possible 
it  may  have  fallen  in  from  the  surface  during  the  exploration.  It  is 
thought  that  another  grave  of  the  same  character  exists  in  the  cairn. 
This  will  be  ascertained  by  and  by,  and  the  result  intimated  to  the 
Society.  It  will  bo  seen  in  the  volume  of  the  Proceedings  referred  to, 
that  the  district  around  the  cairn  is  rich  in  remains,  and  has  yielded 
some  rare  and  valuable  flint  and  stone  implements. 

2.  Bullet  Mould. — The  mould  is  the  property  of  Mr  J.  Macdonald, 
gamekeeper  to  Lord  Thurlow,  Dunphail,  and  he  has  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing statement  regarding  it : — "  The  Rev.  Charles  Fanpiharaon  was  a  native 
of  Bracmar.  He  died  Nov.  30,  1799,  nearly  90  years  of  age.  I  believe 
he  made  the  mould  when  a  young  man  in  Braemar.  My  grandmother 
was  his  niece,  and  got  the  mould  along  with  other  things  belonging  to 
the  priest.  Her  husband,  my  grandfather,  Donald  Macdonald,  my 
father,  Donald  Macdonald,  and  my  brother  Donald,  all  had  it  before  me, 
I  being  the  fourth  Macdonald  that  has  had  it.  James  Farquharson  of 
Balmoral,  who  was  out  at  the  head  of  the  Mar  men  in  1745-46,  was 
brother  to  Father  Charles  as  they  called  him.  There  were  lots  of  the 
bullets  fired  at  the  battles  of  Falkirk,  Prestonpans,  and  Culloden,  made  in 
that  moidd.  I  have  in  good  preservation  Balmoral's  sword,— a  Highland 
one  of  course.  It  is  said  that  Prince  Charles  made  some  bullets  in  the 
mould  for  his  pistol." 

The  mould  is  of  hard  claystone,  5\  inches  in  length,  2  J  inches  in 
breadth,  and  U  inch  in  thickness.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  which  fit 
together  and  are  kept  in  position  by  dowells  of  lead  answering  to  corre- 
sponding holes  in  the  stone.  Both  sides  of  each  half  of  the  mould  are 
hollowed  into  cavities  for  casting  shot  of  various  sizes  from  \  to  J  inch 
diameter.  The  number  of  different  sized  bullets  that  can  lie  cast  in  it 
is  thirty-seven. 
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Monday,  9M  February,  1880. 
JOHN  R.  FINDLAY,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  ballot  having  been  taken,  tho  following  Gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
Fellows : — 

Edward  Gorell  Baxter,  Esq.  of  Tcasses,  Fife. 
William  Colbbck.  Dyson,  Batlcy,  Yorkshire. 
George  Hamilton',  Esq.,  Sheriff  Clerk,  Kirkcudbright. 
Hon.  W.  A.  Richardson,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  Court  of  Claims,  Washing- 
ton, U.S. 

William  Rodson,  Esq.,  S.S.C.,  Marchholm,  Edinburgh. 
George  A.  Panton,  Esq.,  12  Osborne  Terrace. 
George  Harrison  Park,  Esq.,  6  Shandwick  Place. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  wore  laid  on  the  table,  and 
thanks  voted  to  the  Donor  :— 

(1.)  By  the  Rev.  George  Wilson,  Free  Church,  Glenluce,  Corr. 
Mem.  S.A.  Scot  :  — 

A  Collection  consisting  of  tho  following  articles,  which  are  described  in 
detail  in  the  subsequent  communication  by  Rev.  Mr  Wilson  : — 

Stone  Hammer,  perforated,  one  side  straight,  tho  other  curved  inwards 
from  opposite  the  haft-hole,  from  High  Clare,  Moehrum. 

An  elongated  Sandstone  Pebble,  with  circular  central  hollows  wrought 
on  both  faces,  from  Gdlespie,  Glenluce. 

An  Arrow-head,  leaf-shaped,  not  of  Flint. 

A  Set  of  Flint  Implements,  namely,  from  Klachsiant  and  Tom  :• — 
Two  elongated  Spokcsliave  Scrapers;  two  Hat  Scrapers,  with  concave 
edge  ;  one  Scraper,  concave  on  one  edge  and  convex  <>n  the  other ;  two 
■lender  trimmed  Implements  of  a  very  rare  type  ;  one  Flake,  much  worn, 
High  Torrs,  Glenluce.    18th  April  1879. 
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Stone  Hammer,  perforated,  one  side  straight,  the  other  cured  inward* 
from  opposite  the  haft-holc  (presented  through  Mr  Wilson  hy  Mr 
M'Caig,  Farmer  at  Low  Mye,  Stoneykirk). 

One  Bronze  Needle,  imperfect,  l\  inch  long,  High  Torre,  Glenluce 
23d  September  1878. 

One  Bronze  Pin,  with  quadrangular  head,  2j  inches  long,  High  Torw 
Olcnluce.    14th  April  1879. 

Tliree  Bronze  Bins  without  heads. 

A  Bronze  object  like  a  Pendant,  looped  at  one  side,  the  first  reported. 

A  Fragment  riveted  by  a  flat  piece  of  Bronze  like  a  paper  fastener. 

A  Portion  of  a  Bell,  elliptical  in  section,  with  open  angular  handle,  from 
Clachsiaut,  Stoneykirk.  27th  March  1H79.  All  the  others  from  Torre, 
Glenluce. 

Object  of  coarse  Blue  GLujs,  perforated  with  five  irregular  rays,  from 
Knockduon,  Glenluce.    10th  April  1879.    Very  rare. 
A  small  Clay  Urn,  from  Craigenhollie,  Glenluce. 

There  were  also  exhibited  : — 
(1.)  By  Mr  Boutin  Glen. 
A  Collection  of  Water-colour  Drawings,  by  himself,  of  nnciottl  Mimical 

Instruments.     (In  illustration  of  his  communication  on  the 

Ancient  Musical  Instruments  of  Scotland.) 

(2.)  By  11  B.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
A  Series  of  Drawings  of  Clackmannan  Tower,  and  Earhdiall. 

(3.)  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eakl  of  Stair,  through  Bev.  George 
Wilson,  Glenluce. 

Stone  Hammer,  perforated,  from  Machcruiorc,  Glonlacc  ;  Cylindrical 
Stone  Implement,  with  indented  circular  hollows  on  each  face,  from  Mull 
of  Sunoness,  Glenluce  ;  Flat  Bronze  Celt  or  Axe-head  from  Iunermessan, 
Inch  ;  Flat  Bronze  Celt  or  Axe-head  and  two  Socketed  Bronze  Celts  from 
Knockandmaise,  Lcswalt. 

[These  are  described  in  the  subsequent  1'ajH.r  by  Bev.  George  Wilson.] 
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(4.)  By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart,  of  Monroith,  through  Rev. 
George  Wilson,  Glenluco. 

Leaf-shaped  Bronze  Sword  from  Monreith ;  Bronze  Spear-head  from 
Fell  of  Barhullion,  Glasscrton. 

[See  the  subsequent  Communication  by  Rev.  George  Wilson]. 

(5.)  By  Mr  M'Kband,  Newton-Stewart,  through  Rev.  G.  Wilson, 
Glenluce. 

Socketed  Bronze  Celt  found  at  High  Knockglass,  Portpatrick.  (See 
the  figure  of  this  Celt  on  p.  134). 

(6.)  By  John  Douglas,  M.D.,  Whithorn,  through  Rev.  G.  Wilson, 
Glenluce. 

Two  Stone  Implements,  with  central  hollows,  from  Glasscrton. 

(7.)  By  Rev.  James  Bego,  D.D. 
Collection  of  Bones  of  the  Moa  from  New  Zealand. 

The  following  Communications  were  read 


vol.  XIV. 


1 14        pRuCEEinsr.fi  or  the  society,  febm-aiiy  o,  isso. 

L 

NOTES  ON   TIIK  ANCIENT  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  OF  SCOTLAND 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE   DRAWINGS.    Br  Mk  ROBERT  GLEN.  CuM< 
musi.atki.  uv  GEOROEO.  CUNNINGHAM,  E-hj.,  K.S.A.  BcOT. 

I  intend,  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Society,  to  give  a  short 
account  of  some  ancient  MiLsie.il  Instruments,  including  Rome  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  "  ILmlate,"  a  Manuscript  Poem  of  the  1 5th  century . 
As  considerable  doubts  exist  as  to  other  names  of  instruments  of  music 
there  mentioned,  owing  to  change  of  nomenclature,  I  shall  not  refer  to 
them.    This  is  the  passage  I  allude  to  :— 

"  All  thus  our  la.ly  thai  lovit  with  lyking  and  list 
Menstralis  and  Musicians  mo  than  I  nunc  may. 
The  Psaltry,  the  Sitholis,  the  soft  Sytharist, 
The  Croude,  and  the  Monycordi*,  the  Oythimis  guv. 
The  Hole  ami  the  Kecoitlonr,  the  Ril-uthe,  the  Hist, 
The  Trumpe,  ami  the  TalLurn,  the  Tyininm*,  hut  tmy 
The  Liltpyj>e  and  the  Lute,  the  Fydill  in  list. 
The  Dulset  and  Dulsaconli*.  the  Schitliue  of  A-^iv, 
The  amyablc.  Qrganis  vsit  full  oft 
Clariouis  lowde  knell  is, 
I'ortativis  ami  Bellis 
Cvmbaelauis  in  the  ecllis 
That  soundis  so  soft." 

H,mUit,  f  Stanza  f»i>,  fol.  224,  vi. 

/fonts.  -I  shall  begin  with  horns,  which  are  presumably  the  most  primi- 
tive, as  they  are  to  be  found  in  an  all  but  ready-made  state  almost  every- 
where. Bamboos,  conch  shells,  human  bones,  the  tusk  of  the  elephant, 
and  the  horns  of  various  animals,  can  all  Ik-  turned,  with  trilling  assistance 
from  art,  into  trumpets  ;  and  history  confirms  what  might  have  been  con- 
jectured, for  the  trumpet  has  been  in  universal  use  from  the  remotest  ages 
of  which  we  have  any  record.  The  trumpet  was  a  sacred  instrument 
with  the  Jews  ;  but  that  peculiar  people  are  not  jn-culiar  in  that  respect. 
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In  China  the  Buddhist  priests  use  conch  shells  in  their  religious  services. 
Amongst  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America,  the  trumpet  was  be- 
lieved to  possess  mysterious  ami  magical  powers.  Some  tril>es  near  the 
Orinoco  have  an  instrument  called  the  liofitto,  on  which  they  imagine  the 
Great  Spirit  himself  occasionally  performs.  It  is  held  in  deep  veneration. 
Fruit  and  strong  drink  are  placed  beside  it,  ami  it  is  blown  under  the 
}»lm  trees  to  make  them  prolific.  "Women  are  not  permitted  to  see.  this 
marvellous  instrument,  and  if  one  chances  by  ill  luck  to  catch  a  glance  of 
it,  she  is  put  to  death  without  mercy.  The  Jlotuto  is  made  of  baked  clay, 
is  commonly  from  3  to  4  feet  long,  has  two  or  throe  bulb-like  expansions 
on  the  tubo,  and  the  sound  is  said  to  be  terrific.  The  Indians  on  the  Rio 
Branco,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Negro,  in  South  America,  have  a  mysterious 
trumpet  called  the  Jurupari*,  or  devil,  which  is  much  reverenced.  It  is 
kept  concealed  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  deep  in  the  forest,  and  no  one  dare 
drink  of,  or  bathe  in,  the  sanctified  water.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Botutc 
it  is  death  for  any  woman  to  see  the  Jumpari*.  The  Mexicans  used 
conch  trumpets  in  their  religions  ceremonies.  The  wizards  in  certain 
parts  of  Africa  (according  to  Capt  SjHjkc)  have  trumpets,  made  of  the 
small  horns  of  the  antelope  and  gazelle,  suspended  from  their  necks,  that 
they  may  be  ready  on  the  shortest  notice  to  give  a  blast  to  attract  or  drive 
away  the  rain  clouds  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  customers. 

But  none  of  the  supernatural  powers  attributed  to  the  trumpet  in  ages 
and  countries  tho  widest  apart,  arc  more  wonderful  and  unaccountable 
than  a  property  which  the  instrument  actually  exhibits.  One  would 
imagine  a  priori  that,  by  sliaping  the  lips  and  modulating  the  breath,  any 
scale  could  be  produced  within  the  compass  of  the  instrument ;  but  such 
is  not  the  fact.  It  has  a  mysterious  disposition  and  will  of  its  own,  and 
will  only  yield  four  notes  in  the  octave  ;  and  if  the  breath  is  increased  the 
sound  leaps  from  concord  to  concord,  and  disdains  the  intermediate  grada- 
tions. It  is  equally  extraordinary  that  there  should  be  a  correspondence 
between  the  notes  of  the  trumpet  ami  the  vibrations  of  a  string.  Various 
plana  have  been  adopted  to  overcome  this  stubborn  imperfection  of  the 
trumpet. 
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The  horn  was  used  by  the  Scots  to  transmit  signals  of  war,  ami  some- 
times to  delude  the  foe.  lforbour  mentions  that — "  When  the  Seottis  folk 
were  alwut  to  decamp,  they  blew  their  horns  and  made  fires  bright  ami 
braid,  to  make  their  4  auld  enemies'  believe  they  were  to  maintain  their 
position."  Froissart  complains  of  the  uproar  that  occurred  in  the  Scottish 
camp  from  the  blowing  of  horns  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Otter* 
burn  in  138S.  Probably  many  of  the  horns  used  then  and  long  after- 
wards wore  those  of  cattle.  Angels  blowing  cows'  horns  are  to  be  seen 
on  tombstones  erected  during  the  17th  century  in  IVncaitland  church- 
yard,  East  Lothian,  which  seems  to  show  that  instruments  of  that  primi 
tive  sort  were  more  familiar  to  the  people  then  than  metallic  trumpets. 
Only  one  ancient  bronze  trumpet  has  l>een  found  in  Scotland,  namely, 
the  Caprington  Horn,  which  wa<*  discovered  in  1640,  although  large  num 
tars  have  l*een  found  in  the  ]>oat  bogs  of  Ireland.  The  only  musical 
instrument  referred  to  by  Harbour  is  the  horn,  and  from  his  description 
we  see  that  distinguishing  calls  coul  1  l»e  blown  u]mn  it,  James  of 
l>ouglas  and  Sir  llobert  Itoyd  recognise*!  the  llrucc  from  his  blast  on  the 
horn.  Cochrane,  the  favourite  of  dames  III.,  had  a  hunting  horn  mounted 
with  gold,  ami  having  a  precious  stone  sot  in  the  middle,  hanging  round 
his  neck  by  a  chain  of  gold,  when  he  was  seized  at  Lauder.  In  1503 
James  IV.  had  six  trumpeters  in  his  service,  nil  clothed  in  red  and  yellow. 
In  the  17th  century  the  city  of  Edinburgh  had  one  or  more  trumpeters. 

BapfHjm. — Nature,  when  she  bestowed  upon  man  the  faculty  of  look 
ing  "  before  and  after,"  stems,  an  though  in  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  to 
have  taken  every  pains  to  baffle  the  curiosity  she  had  implanted  in  him, 
and  to  have  made  it  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  acquire  full  and  aecu 
rate  information  concerning  anything.  We  thirst  for  knowledge,  but  we 
are  mocked  on  all  sides  by  a  mirage.  Words  float  down  to  us  ujmui  the  cur- 
rent of  time,  but  they  have  lost  their  meaning,  and  are  like  empty  bottles 
from  which  the  spirit  has  evaporated.  Employed  originally  in  a  specific 
sense,  they  have  subsequently  come  to  be  used  in  a  generic  sense,  and 
thus  have  lost  their  primary  significance. 
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But  for  this,  amongst  other  reasons,  one  might  have  heen  ahle  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  hag-pipe  up  to  Tubal  Cain,  as  well  as  to  a  remote 
l>erio<l  in  our  own  annals.  The  scriptural  word  Nevel  has  been  a  hone 
of  contention  to  the  learned — some  thinking  that  it  meant  a  bag-pipe, 
others  that  a  lute  was  the  true  interpretation.  The  wonl  churn*,  an 
instrument  mentioned  by  St  Jerome  as  belonging  to  the  ancient  syna- 
gogue, has  also  put  the  learned  at  variance  That  the  bag-pipe  was  known 
to  the  Romans  is  proved  by  a  coin  of  Nero,  on  which  the  instrument 
is  represented.  That  emperor  is  said  to  have  been  himself  a  performer 
on  the  bag-pipe,  for  the  worst  of  men  have  some  redeeming  point  in 
their  characters. 

The  bag-pipe,  although  it  is  now  regarded  as  the  national  instrument 
of  Scotland,  or  the  Highland  portion  of  it,  was  at  ono  time  popular  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Figures — angelic,  human,  diabolical,  and  bestial — play- 
ing on  the  bag-pipes  are  to  be  seen  sculptured  on  ancient  churches  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  A  bag-piper  is  also  represented  cut  in 
marble  in  the  cathedral  of  Upsal,  in  Sweden.  In  a  woodcut  of  the 
"  Nativity,"  by  Albrecht  Durer,  one  of  the  shepherds  is  playing  on  a  bag- 
pipe ;  and  in  a  grotesque  cut  by  that  great  artist,  the  devil  is  represented 
as  informing  on  the  same  instrument,  which  is  made  to  resemble  the 
head  of  Luther.  There  is,  moreover,  another  engraving  by  Durer,  of  date 
1514,  of  a  bag-piper,  whose  instrument  is  similar  to  the  Scottish  bag- 
pipe of  the  present  day. 

The  bag-pipe  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  instrument  with  the 
English.    Chaucer's  miller  played  uj>on  it. 

"A  bag-pipe  well  could  he  hlowe  and  sowne." 

New  College,  Oxford,  received  from  "William  of  AVykehani,  in  1103,  a 
lieautiful  silver-gilt  Crozicr,  set  with  precious  stones,  having  an  angel 
playing  the  bag-pipe  among  other  figures  embellishing  it  Grotesque  bag- 
pipes are  carved  on  the  stalls  of  Henry  YII.'s  Chapel,  at  Westminster, 
and  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire.    In  the  fine  old  song  written  in  the 
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reign  of  James  I.,  we  arc  told  the  old  English  gentleman  had  a  good  old 
custom  when  Christmas  was  come — 

"To  call  in  hi*  old  neighlnjure  with  bag-pii»e  mid  drum." 

Shakcsi*:are  makes  several  allusions  to  it.  He  talks  of  44  the  drone  of 
i  Lincolnshire  bag-pipe  f  and  of  the  strange  fellows  who  44  laugh  like 
parrots  at  a  bag-pijier."  He  also  mentions  those  unhappily  constituted 
individuals,  who — 

44  When  the  bag-pi  j»e  sings  i'  the  nose 
Cannot  contain  their  urine," 

very  probably  the  reason  that  many  people  express  a  dislike  to  the 
instrument  at  the  present  day. 

At  what  period  the  bag-pipe  was  introduced  into  Scotland  it  is  imitos- 
siblo  to  say.  A  piper  is  carved  on  Melrose  Abbey,  which  was  founded  in 
1136;  but  the  carving  is  of  later  date  than  the  edifice.  It  is  notable 
that  Barbour  makes  no  reference  to  the  bag-pipes,  but  negative  evidence 
is  of  no  great  value.  Taylor,  the  water  |*>et,  is  also  silent  on  the  subject, 
although  he  was  in  the  Highlands,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  trip, 
when  the  bag -pipe  was  in  all  its  glory  there.  Shakesiieare  makes  no 
allusion  to  tobacco,  although  one  would  have  supi>osed  that  its  recent  in- 
troduction would  have  excited  his  notice. 

In  13G2,  as  we  see  from  the  Ex  the.  pier  Rolls,  a  payment  of  40s.  was 
made  to  the  king's  pipers. 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  was  a>sassiuated  in  1436,  refers  to  the  bag- 
pipe in  his  44  Peblis  to  the  I'lay 

41  The  l>ag  pvpe  blew  and  they  outhrew 
Out  of  the  1 1 »wnia  untuld, 
Lord,  sic  une  sellout  was  thame  ainang 
Quheii  their  were  owre  the  wald." 

And  again — 

"With  that  Will  Bwenecome  sueitand  out, 
Ane  neikle  miller  man, 
(Jifl  Kill  dance  have  dime,  lat  se 
l'.law  up  tin  Iwg-pyp  than." 
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Dunbar  grumbles  that  the  city  minstrels  of  Edinburgh  can  only  play 
two  tunos,  viz. — "  The  Day  Daws  "  and  "  Into  Juno," — tho  former,  now 
called  "  Scots  Wha  llae,"  being  still  a  favourite  air  on  the  bag-pipe. 

Burns  mentions  that  it  was  a  universal  tradition  in  his  time,  that 
Bruce's  army  at  Bannockburn  was  led  to  "  Hey  tutti  taite,"  another  name 
for  that  air ;  but  Joseph  Ritson,  in  his  notes,  says  horns  aro  the  only 
instruments  mentioned  by  Barbour,  and  that  it  could  not  be  played  on 
them.  Ho  also  states  that  there  was  no  probability  that  Bruce  had  a 
single  pij>er,  an  inference  which  must  now  be  of  littlo  value,  since  it  has 
l>een  discovered  that  Bruce's  son  had  pipers. 

John  Knox,  in  his  "  History  of  tho  Reformation,"  says  that  the  imago 
of  St  Giles  having  been  cast  into  the  North  Loch,  another  was  lwrrowcd 
•  from  the  Greyfriars  for  a  procossiou  in  honour  of  his  anniversary,  led  by 
the  Queon  Regent,  aud  accompanied  by  bag-pij>ers  and  other  musicians. 
This  was  in  1556. 

Bag-pipers  seem  to  have  been  persecuted  with  especial  severity  after  the 
Reformation.  In  1570  three  pipers  in  St  Andrews  were  admonished  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  then  to  attend  sermon,  and  on  Wednesday  ;  also, 
to  abstain  from  playing  on  tho  streets  after  supper  or  during  tho  night. 
Tho  Privy  Council  at  Stirling  had  a  complaint  of  various  outrages  com- 
mitted at  Neilson  by  William  Stewart,  who  inter  alia  brought  "  into  the 
Kirk  yard  tua  or  three  pypires,  and  thereby  drew  a  grit  nowmer  of 
people  to  dans  befoir  the  Kirk  dur  in  tymo  of  prayeris,  he  being  alwavis 
the  ring  leadar  himself."  In  the  year  1591  and  1593  George  Bonnet, 
piper  in  the  Water  of  Leith,  and  James  Brakenrig,  engaged  to  abstain  from 
playing  on  the  bag-pipe  on  Sunday.  In  1595  and  1596  Thomas  Cairns, 
piper  in  the  same  village,  was  rebuked  for  playing  and  dancing  on 
Sunday.  William  Aikin  in  Braid  also  pledged  himself  "  never  to  pn>- 
phano  tho  Sabbath  day  in  playing  with  the  pipes."  James  Clark  in  1621 
was  fined  20s.  "  for  having  an  pyi>er  into  his  house  in  tymo  of  sermon 
upoun  the  Lord  his  Sabboth."  The  bag-pipes  wore  looked  upon  as  Un- 
favourite instrument  of  the  fiend  himself ;  and  some  unhappy  women, 
burned  for  sorcery  at  Borrowstouimoss  in  the  year  1679,  wore  accused  of 
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meeting  Satan  and  other  witches  "at  the  Croce  of  Murestanc,  above  Kin- 
neil,  whore  they  all  danced,  and  the  devil  acted  as  piper."  The  same 
personage,  in  the  shape  of  a  dog— a  11  towsy  tyke,  blaek,  grim,  and  large  " 
— also  performed  at  a  dance  on  the  Pentland  Hills.  The  belief  that  the 
bag-pipes  an*  somehow  connected  with  impiety  is  not  yet  altogether  ex- 
tinct, especially  in  some  Highland  parishes.  In  a  letter  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  "Scotsman,"  it  was  said  that  "a  few  officious  individuals 
have  set  themselves  up  to  be  the  judges  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in 
Highland  parishes,  and  the  exercise  of  their  powers  is  becoming  such  that 
a  young  man  learning  to  play  the  bag-pipes  lays  himself  ojx-n  to  exclusion 
from  church  privileges." 

Pipers  formed  part  of  the  municijwd  institutions  of  ever)'  large  and 
many  small  towns  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  burghs,  such  as  Jedburgh, 
the  office  was  hereditary,  and  continued  in  the  same  family  for  centuries. 
They  received  a  livery  and  small  salary,  and  had  sometimes  a  small  piece 
of  land. 

At  what  date  the  bog- pipe  was  introduced  into  the  Highlands  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  ;  but  it  certainly  found  a  Highlaud  welcome,  and 
must  have  felt  more  at  home  than  anywhere  else,  I>r  Leyden,  in  his 
introduction  to  the  "  Complaynte,"  quotes  from  the  Ilannatyne  MS.  au 
unpublished  poem  by  Alex.  Hume,  minister  of  Logie  in  1598,  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada,  the  lines— 

"Caus  miehtclie  the  weirlie  nottes  breike 
On  Heiland  pipe*,  Scotland  Hyliernicke," 

which  shows  that  the  bag-pipe  had  not  only  come  into  use  in  the  High- 
lands, but  it  had  assumed  a  distinctive  character.  Here  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  that  the  Highland,  Lowland,  and  original  Northumbrian  pipes, 
although  they  differ  in  external  appearance  and  in  the  method  of  inflation, 
are  essentially  the  same,  the  chanter  being  alike  in  all  three,  and  the  scale 
being  a  form  of  the  diatonic. 

The  writer  of  this  possesses  a  set  of  bag-pipes  bearing  the  date  1401). 
This  instrument  has  oidy  two  small  drones  and  chanter.    Iiag-pij>e  in 
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this  country  previous  to  tlie  beginning  of  List  century  had  no  largo  or 
bass  drone.  The  two  drones  are  inserted  in  one  stock  or  joint,  that  holds 
thorn  to  the  bag,  which  is  formed  of  a  forked  branch  of  a  tree,  the  fork 
giving  the  drones  the  projier  spread  for  the  shoulder.  Carved  on  the 
stock  are  the  date  MCCCCIX.  and  the  letters  R.  M'l).,  along  with  a 
representation  of  a  lyniphad  or  galley,  such  as  is  seen  on  the  sculptured 
crosses  of  the  West  Highlands,  On  the  reverse  side  is  to  Ik?  seen  a  triple 
floriated  knot,  and  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  fork  arc  two  carved  bands 
of  interlaced  work  near  to  the  metal  ferrule*.  The  lower  joint  of  one 
of  the  drones  is  ornamented  in  the  centre  with  a  can  ed  band  in  the  same 
stylo  ;  the  corresponding  joint  of  the  other  drone  is  not  original 

The  head-pieces  of  both  drones  at  the  top  are  cup-ehaped,  and  have 
each  three  bands  of  interlaced  work,— two  on  the  joint,  and  one  near  the 
ferrule  at  the  head. 

The  chanter  at  the  head,  ami  at  the  lower  or  bell  end,  is  finely  orna- 
mented in  harmony  with  the  carving  on  tlie  other  parts,  and  is  also 
studded  with  nails  round  the  edge  of  the  bell  It  has  l>een  repaired  with 
two  brass  bands  and  the  same  number  of  string  ligatures. 

The  blow-pipe  is  quite  modern,  the  original  having  been  lost.  The 
ferrules  are  of  bronze,  and  are  highly  ornamented  in  the  Celtic  style. 
Four  of  them  have  been  awanting,  and  replaced  by  brass  ones. 

The  wood  of  which  these  pipes  are  made  is  to  all  appearance  that  of 
the  thorn,  and  in  rosjK?ct  of  measurement  they  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  the  present  day.  The  bag  and  cover  are  matters  of  no  importance,  as 
those  articles  soon  wear  out  and  must  be  renewed.  The  instrument  on 
the  whole  has  an  aged  and  battered  appearance,  and  the  finger-holes  on 
the  chanter  are  very  much  worn. 

Pipers  were  attached  to  the  retinue  of  every  Highland  chief,  and  the 
office  was  hereditary.  Tin?  duties  of  the  piper  were  important  and  multi- 
farious. He  had  to  cheer  the  clansmen  on  the  march,  and  rouse  their 
courage  and  lead  the  van  into  battle.  In  peace  he  gave  life  and  merri- 
ment to  the  wedding,  and  in  wild  wailing  notes  expressed  the  general 
woe  at  a  funeral. 
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If  tho  Gtiel  cannot  claim  the  credit  of  inventing  the  bag-pq>e,  he  can  at 
least  boast  that  he  has  made  it  his  own  by  inventing  a  style  of  execu- 
tion which  has  turned  the  imperfections  of  the  instrument  into  beauties, 
and  lias  composed  a  rich  and  varied  stock  of  music  specially  adapted  for 
it,  and  that  cannot  be  properly  performed  on  any  other  instrument 

Harps. — It  is  probable  that  the  Hebrews  played  upon  the  harp, 
although  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  word  which  has  been  translated 
hxrp  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  really  refers  to  that  instrument. 
Tho  Egyptians  possessed  several  sorts  of  harps,  t>ome  of  which  were  beauti- 
fully formed  and  ornamented-  The  Assyrians  also  possessed  the  harp, 
as  we  know  from  the  bas-reliefs  disinterred  near  the  town  of  Mosul  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  The  harp  was  used  by  tho  Greeks  (as  is  proved  by 
ono  represented  on  a  vase  iu  the  Munich  Museum),  although  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  favourite  instrument  with  them  It  was  popular 
amongst  the  Persians  in  the  olden  time,  as  is  proved  by  sculptures  near 
the  town  of  Kermanshah,  said  to  have  been  executed  in  tho  6th  cen- 
tury. The  Arabs  adopted  the  Persian  harp  in  the  7th  century. 
The  Irish  and  the  Welsh  were  famous  for  their  performance  on  the  harp, 
and  are  said  to  have  possessod  that  instrument  from  a  remote  antiquity. 
Thero  is  a  harp  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Brian  Boru,  who  ascended  the  Irish  throne  in  1001  (see  the 
story  in  the  "  Ulster  Journal,"  voL  vii.)  But  there  is  evidence  on  the  in- 
strument itself  which  disproves  the  assumption.  Armorial  bearings,  which 
were  not  in  use  in  Ireland  until  the  14th  century,  as  well  as  the  Gothic 
letters  LH.S.,  which  were  also  unknown  in  the  11th  century,  are  carved 
upon  it  With  greater  show  of  reason  this  harp  is  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  O'Neills,  who  flourished  in  the  14th  century,  and  whose  arms  it 
bears.  The  writer  of  this  paper  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this 
interesting  relic  in  1878,  and  found  that  the  current  descriptions  of  it, 
which  state  that  the  soundboard  is  of  oak,  are  inaccurate.  The  body  of 
the  instrument  is  made  of  one  piece  of  fetlmlly  wood,  which  has  been  dug 
out  from  the  back,  and  the  hack  is  inserted. 
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Two  antique  harps,  of  the  Mine  type  ami  probably  of  as  great  an  age, 
an;  descril>ed  by  John  Gunn  in  his  "  Historical  Enquiry  on  the  Harp  in 
Scotland  from  the  earliest  times,"  1807.  One  called  the  "Caledonian/1 
and  the  other  the  "  Queen  Mary,"  were  in  the  jiossession  «tf  Col.  Kobertwon 
of  Lude,  and  are  now  deposited  in  a  lumber-room  somewhere  in  Perthshire. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  Society  could  obtain  even  a  loan  of  these  instru- 
ments, so  that  the  greatest  care  might  be  taken  of  their  preservation. 
'Hie  "Caledonian  "  is  said  to  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the  family 
<>f  Robertson  in  14 GO. 

Irish  haqtere,  it  is  said,  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Scotland  from  the 
Oth  down  to  the  18th  century.  A  sculptured  figure  playing  a  small 
harp  hai  been  discovered  on  a  cross  at  Ullard,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
in  Ireland,  which  is  said  to  date  from  a  period  anterior  to  800  a.d. 

The  harp  was  a  favourite  instrument  in  Scotland.  In  the  Highlands 
it  was  called  Clarmtch.  The  fact  is  attested  l>oth  by  authentic  history  ami 
sculptured  remains.  It  is  represented  on  a  sculptured  st^ne  at  Nieg  or 
Nigg,  in  Koss  shire,  which  may  be  earlier  than  the  10th  century.  It  is  also 
to  be  seen  on  a  cross  at  Auldbar,  Forfarshire,  and  on  Ihipplin  Cross,  in 
Perthshire.  King  James  I.,  was  celebrated  f.»r  his  skill  as  a  harper. 
The  clarsach  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Houlate,"  written  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.  About  the  end  of  that  period  payments  were  made  to 
Irish,  English,  and  Highland  harpers,  for  performing  to  the  king. 
Private  families  at  that  time  kept  their  haqwr  as  well  as  bag  piper.  The 
hist  native  harper  in  Scotland  is  commonly  allowed  to  have  been  Murdoch 
Macdonald,  who  was  a  retainer  of  MacLean  of  Coll,  and  is  believed  to 
have  died  in  17:39.  He  was  partly  educated  by  MacLeod  of  MacLeod's 
harper,  and  partly  in  Ireland. 

The  Luff. — The  lute  was  at  on  •  time  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion. It  was  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  nowhere  was  it  more 
familiarly  known  than  in  Scotland.  Of  its  invention  or  introduction  we 
know  nothing.  In  the  year  1474  a  lutenist  was  attached  to  the  royal 
household,  and  subsequently  several  are  mentioned  in  the  Treasurers 
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Account*.  These  musicians,  it  seems,  were  sent  to  Iirugcs  to  "  learn  their 
craft."  In  15G2  players  on  the  lute  received  red  and  white  tatfety  to  be 
coats,  and  hose,  and  bonnets.  In  1502  private  families  had  luters  in  their 
establishments. 

The  Scottish  monarchs  themselves  cultivated  the  lute.  Disbursements 
for  lutes  to  James  IV.  and  to  James  V.  are  entered  in  the  Treasurer's 
Accounts.  It  sceins  to  havo  been  an  instrument  which  the  attendants  at 
court  could  perform  on.  David  Lindsay  mentions  in  his  rhyme  that  the 
infant  king  ordered  him  "  to  play  upon  the  Lute  ; "  and  a  present  of  a 
lute  which  cost  fifty-six  shillings  was  marie  to  John  Harbour  in  1540. 
During  the  17th  century  the  lute  was  very  common  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe. 

Originally  the  lute  had  eight  thin  cat  gut  strinys  arranged  in  four  pairs, 
eich  pair  being  tuned  in  unison,  so  that  its  open  strings  produced  four 
tones.  In  the  course  of  time  more  strings  were  added.  During  the 
17th  century  tho  lute  had  twenty-four  strings.  The  order  of  tones 
varied  in  different  countries  ami  periods. 

There  has  been  an  immense  improvement  in  the  construction  of  musi- 
cal instruments  in  modern  times  ;  but  some  consider  that  what  has  been 
gained  in  one  respect  Ins  been  lost  in  another — that  various  instruments 
in  being  jx'rfected  have  lost  their  ]>eculiar  character  of  tone,  and  l)Ocomo 
too  much  alike,  and  have  withal  been  divested  of  much  of  their  l>eauty  of 
apjwarancc. 
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II. 

NOTICE  OF  A  COLLECTION  OF  IMPLEMENTS  OF  STONE  AND  IIUONZE, 
NOW  PRESENTED  To  THE  MUSEUM,  AND  EXHIBITED  TO  THE 
MEETING,  AND  OTHER  ANTIQUITIES  FROM  WIGTONSHIRE.  By 
REV.  GEORGE  WILSON,  Gi.ksm  .  k,  Cork.  Mkm.  S.A.  Scot. 

1.  Pfr/orntrtl  Slow  Ilmmii' *r$  or  Asr  llnmiiwr*  of  a  ]»cculiar  type, 
of  which  there  is  only  one  s]>c<-imcn  in  the  Museum,  from  Silverminc, 

Torphichcn,  having  one  side  nearly  straight  and 

tl  ther  curved  inwanl  from  opposite  the  haft 

hole  to  the  edge.  Throe  have  been  found  in  this 
district  :  — 

(1st.)  A  reddish  grey  sandstone  (fig.  1)  from 
Drumwhill  Hill,  Maehcrmore,  Old  Luce,  6J  * 
x  34,  inches;  diameter  of  haft-hole  nearly  2  inches 
at  the  upper  side,  2  J  at  the  lower,  and  1  at  tin; 
middle  ;  its  centre  nearest  the  cutting  edge,  which 
is  much  worn,  especially  at  the  lower  side,  the 
whole  surface  looking  as  if  it  had  been  ground. 

(2d.)  A  dark  grey  sandstone,  9x41  <  4  inches 
behind  haft-hole  and  3  at  edge  ;  diameter  of  haft- 
hole  at  surface  2A,  and  at  middle  1A  inches  :  it* 
Fig.  1.  Stone  Ax.  Ham- 
mer, Machermore  (J)        ct>ntn>   31   inchcs  frotu  tho  butt>  at  whlch  ">« 

stone  seems  to  have  been  from  the  first  defective 

on  the  curved  side.  It  was  found  along  with  a  smaller  one  on  a  small 
hill  at  the  side  of  Mye  Loch,  Stoneykiik. 

(3d.)  A  coarse  micaceous  sandstone  from  High  Clone,  Mochrum, 
H\  x  4  x  3  inches,  the  haft-hole  not  bored  truly,  its  diameter  U  inch  nt 
the  surface  and  1  at  the  middle,  its  centre  3  inches  from  the  butt ;  the 
edge  half  an  inch  thick  at  the  sharpest  part,  and  most  worn  at  the  lower 
side.  These  implements  look  as  if  shaped  for  some  sjK'cial  purpose. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  correspondent  I  exhibit  a  hammer  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wigtown,  of  a  yellowish  elaystone,  .V]  x  3 J  x'2j  inches  ; 
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diameter  of  haft-hole  1J  inch  at  surface  and  1J  at  middle,  its  centre  2 J 
inches  from  the  hutt,  which  is  rounded  and  is  2£  inches  in  width  and  I  v 
in  depth ;  edge  somewhat  convex,  a  good  deal  damaged,  with  two  chip  marks 
on  one  side  not  quite  ground  out ;  faces  slightly  concave  both  lengthwise 
and  across  ;  sides  much  rounded,  especially  toward  the  hutt ;  the  whole 
surface  ground  smooth. 

2.  I  exhibit  a  large  stone  implement,  in  which  the  process  of  boring  the 
haft-hole  seems  only  to  have  been  begun  and  left  unfinished.  It  is  a  Hat- 
tcned  cylindrical  grey  sandstone  with  rounded  ends,  1 1  \  x  5  x  4  inches, 
with  circular  hollows  wrought  in  the  centre  of  each  face,  1|  inch  in  dia- 
meter and  £  inch  in  depth  on  one  face,  and  1     x  §  inch  on  the  other. 


2  -i 
Fig.  2.  Oval  Implement,  Gillespie  (J).     Fig  8.  Circular  Implement,  Galdenoch 

Most  of  the  polished  surface  is  weathered  off,  and  one  part  is  blackened  by 
fire.  It  was  ploughed  up  at  the  edge  of  a  small  cairn,  near  what  was  the 
southern  margin  of  the  Loch  of  Sunonness,  Old  Luce,  long  sinre  drained 
away,  in  which  there  was  a  lake  dwelling  of  a  curious  type,  descrihed  hy 
me  in  the  Proceedings,  vol.  x.  p.  73S. 

3.  Stone  Implements  with  circular  Central  Hollow*  wromjht  on  cwr/j 
face. — These  aro  of  two  types,  elongated  and  oval,  approaching  a  circular 
form,  and  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  them,  because  as  yet  only  eight  have 
l>ecn  rej>orted  in  Scotland,  seven  of  them  being  from  Wigtonshire.  ( )f 
the  ehnujntvl  type  there  are  three;  one  from  Gillespie,  Old  Luce  (lig.  2), 
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m  a  water- worn  pebble  of  lightish  grey  fine-grained  sandstone,  4  x  2|  x  1| 
Inches,  with  smoothly  ground  circular  hollows  on  each  face,  1  inch  in 
diameter  and  nearly  J  inch  in  depth,  their  centre  being  J  inch  nearer  the 
upper  end  of  the  stone,  the  lower  end,  next  the  least  curved  side,  bearing 
marks  as  if  it  had  been  used  for  hammering.  A  coarser  grained  pebble 
with  similar  marks  of  use  was  found  in  a  Held  at  High  Mark,  Leswalt, 
measuring  3  J,  x  2j{  x  1  j  inches,  with  central  smoothly  ground  hollows 
inch  in  diameter  and  nearly  \  inch  in  depth.  In  the  Museum  (wall-case 
D.  22S),  there  is  an  ohlong  sandstone  jtehhle  from  Dunning,  measuring 
3h  x  2A  x  1 1  inches,  with  circular  hollows  wrought  on  each  of  its  flat 
sides,  not  so  elliptical  in  outline  as  these  Wigtonshire  specimens,  hut 
much  rounded  at  the  angles. 

Of  the  eimd'tr  or  <>r>tl  typo  there  are  five,  two  of  which  have  shallow, 
and  the  others  deep  hollows.     In  vol  xi.  p.  583,  there  is  an  engraving 

of  a  pehhle  of  granite,  water- worn  and 
finely  polished, 3 1  x  2j  x  11  inches,  with 
smoothly  ground  central  hollows  1  J  inch 
in  diameter  on  one  face,  1  inch  on  the 
other,  and  \  inch  in  depth.  It  was 
presented  t<>  tin-  Museum,  through  me, 
by  Mr  James  M'ilarrie,  blacksmith, 
Kordlious.-,  whose  little  girl  found  it 
among  the  shingle  when  the  water 
was  low,  close  tn  a  small  crannog  in 
Maehcrmore  Loch,  Old  Luce.  It  hears 
no  marks  of  use  as  a  hammer.  Through 
the  kindness  of  John  Douglas,  Esq., 

Viz  4.  Oval  Iiii|>1i  iii>  nt  frnm 

Mn.h.rn.r,,,  (i.  MR'  ^  hlthorn,  I  an.  ahle  to  exhibit 

another  very  like  it,  i»f  grey  granite 

from  Garreric,  GInsscrton,  3}  •  2;  <  \\  inches,  the  central  hollow  on  one1 

face  li  k  I  inch,  tliai"  on  the  other  face  1  x  J  inch.    On  one  side  it  is 

somewhat  levelled  as  if  worn  by  use.    Or  Douglas  exhibits  another  from 

<  ;Lissi  iton,  of  grey  sandstone,  4  *  3 ■  I  j  inches  ;  the  hollows  central, one 
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measuring  '  x  g  and  the  other  £  x  £  inch  ;  the  edge  all  round  much  bruised, 
many  of  the  marks  being  recent.  In  1862  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  R  Bell, 
Free  Church,  Leswalt,  presented  to  the  Museum  a  coarse-grained  pebble 
of  grey  sandstone  (fig.  3)  from  Moor  of  Galdcnoch,  Leswalt,  with  deep  cup- 
like  smoothly  wrought  central  hollows.1  It  measures  3  x  1  j  inches,  the 
hollows  1 J  inch  in  diameter  and  £  inch  in  depth.  I  have  one  found  in 
1877  in  a  ploughed  field  at  Gillespie,  Old  Luce,  a  pebble  of  fine-grained 
grey  sandstone,  2J  x  2\  x  4  inches ;  the  hollows  central,  smoothly 
wrought,  1]  x  \  inch.    Neither  of  these  has  any  marks  of  use. 

These  implements  are  not  uncommon  in  Ireland,  some  specimens  being 
in  the  Museum,  whilo  they  appear  to  be  rare  iu  England  and  France. 
They  seem  to  be  not  uncommon  in  Scandinavia,  where  they  are  called 
tilhvggeniten  or  hammer-stones.  Some  of  them  are  very  handy  when 
grasped  by  the  hollows  with  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  and  the  fore- 
finger resting  on  the  top,  and  some  of  them  bear  marks  of  use  as  if  for 
hammering.  But  others  are  not  so  handy,  owing  to  the  narrowness  and 
depth  of  the  wrought  hollows,  and  several  bear  no  marks  of  such  use. 
Perhaps  those  last  described  represent  a  distinct  type  of  implement. 

4.  Stone  Arrow-hett'l,  net  of  Flint.— I  found  at  High  Tom,  Glenluce,  a 
leaf-shai>ed  arrotr  faad,  neatly  trimmed  all  round  the  edge  on  both  faces, 
measuring  1|  x  |  x  £  inch.  It  is  not  made  of  flint,  but  of  the  same 
material  as  some  of  the  broken  imperforate  stone  axes  found  near  the  same 
spot.    It  is  the  first  of  the  kind  reported  in  Scotland. 

5.  Flint  Implement*. — A   Sj>oke/t/itti'e    Scraper  of  elongated  type, 
*  jr  *  1  inches,  from  Klachsiant,  Stoneykirk  ;  another,  2,\  x    x  \  inches 

from  High  Torrs,  Glenluce. 

Of  the  flat  type  with  concave  edge,  one  measures  1  :i  x  1  >  J  inch  : 
another  1  x  £  x  jj  inch  ;  a  third  with  one  edge  concave  and  the  other 
convex,  measures  1}  x  1>  x  \  inch.  A  jlah  r,  2  x  jj  x  •  inch,  (he  edges 
much  bruised  by  use.  All  from  High  Torrs.  A  slender  implement,  trimmed 
along  the  back,  measures,  1  \  x  ^  x       inch  ;  another,  trimmed  on  both 

1  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Rest  vol.  It.  p.  440;  qnotod  by  Evans,  "  Htone  Implements," 
p.  21  i S. 

vor,.  xtv.  1 
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hack  ami  edge,  mensuroa  ;  *  ,\  x  inch.  These  implements  havn  l»o**tt 
ohservnd  only  at  Glenluce,  whore  eight  or  nine  have  been  found. 

ImPI.KMKNTS,  &C ..  oK  liUoN/K. 

1.  Axe'lieafI*. — Thirteen  have  lieon  reportod,  several  of  which  an-  now 
exhibited,  five  being  flat,  live  Hanged,  an<l  three  soeketcd. 

(1st.)  Of  the/-// type,  one  from  Moss  of  Ciw,  IVnninghame  (fig.  f>), 
presented  to  the  Museum  in  17S2  by  Messrs  I'.ry.lon  and  llaillie,1  it* 
narrower  in  proportion  to  it*  length  than  any  <d  the  others,  measuring 


Fig;  5.  Flat  Bronze  OH,  Moss  of  Crn  (J).  Fig.  6.  Flat  Bronze  <  Vlt,  KltOrksndmafa  (|> 

5  x  2  x  :±  inches;  edge  lunate,  side  slightly  concave  behind  the  edge  and 
tapering  to  the  butt,  which  is  1  inch  hroad  ;  slightly  convex  and  sharp; 
the  surface  a  pood  deal  wasted.  Another,  found  in  a  marsh  near  the 
farm-house  of  Knoeltandmausc,  Lcswalt  (fin.  fi),  and  now  the  property  of 

'  Pr<»\  Ser.  Antii|.  Scot.  vol.  v.  p.  90;  ami  t'ntalngw,  1870,  p  89. 
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the  Right  Honourable  the  E-irl  of  Stair,  measures  5]  x  3  x  «j  inches ; 
edge  slightly  damaged,  lunate,  and  bevelled  on  both  faces  J  inch  ;  sides 
Hat,  slightly  concave  behind  edge ;  butt  Jlnt,  1  jj  inch  broad  and  \  inch 
thick,  Mr  David  Vance  carpenter,-  Whithorn,  has  presented  to  the 
Museum,  through  the  Rev.  Archibald  Stewart,  I). I).,  of  Classerton,  a  fine 
specimen,  ploughed  up  in  a  field  at  IJatraehau,  Mochrum,  in  1873, 
measuring  6  <  3  x  £  inches  ;  edge  lunate,  sides  slightly  concave  behind 
it,  Hat;  the  butt  1$  inch  broad  and  slightly  rounded.  The  surface,  which 
was  brighter  when  1  first  saw  it,  is  curiously 
marked  in  some  places,  as  if  finely  scratched 
by  a  graving  tool. 

The  Earl  of  Stair  has  another,  bearing 
marks  of  use,  found  at  lnnermessan,  Inch, 
measuring  CJ  x  3f  x  |  inches  ;  edge  lunate, 
and  bevelled  about  j-g  inch  on  both  faces  ; 
sides  flat,  concave  behind  edge,  and  tapering 
to  the  butt,  which  is  1]  inch  broad,  con- 
vex and  sharp.  There  is  a  very  fine  speci- 
men of  this  type,  in  the  Museum,  from 
Kevans,  Sorbie,1  presented  in  IS06  by 
Mr  Gavin  Ralston,  measuring  4}  x2|  x| 
inches ;  edge  lunate,  sides  concave  behind  it,  ^  ?  ^  f.  ,]f  ,,„„,.,„  SKll| , , } 
and  flat :  butt  convex,  sharp,  f  inch  broad. 

The  faces  are  ornamented  across  the  centre  with  rows  of  punch  marks. 

(2d.)  Fl<m<jc<l  Axe-hewU,  or  P<tl*t «>•<<#. — Win.  M'Uwraith,  Esq.,  formerly 
editor  of  the  "  Free  Press,"  Stranraer,  and  now  in  Queensland,  got  one  in 
a  foundry  at  Stranraer  with  the  cutting  end  broken  off,  3*  x  22J  x  lj| 
inches,  with  the  hollows  for  the  haft-head  comparatively  narrow,  and  the 
flanges  broad.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Hart,  of  Momcith,  has  one  about 
6  inches  long,  found  on  the  Fell  of  Rarhullion,  Olasscrton.  in  1 S 7 5  three 
fine  specimens  were  found  lying  within  a  foot  of  each  other,  in  deepening 
a  ditch  where  the  I'ilrooty  liurn  drains  what  has  been  a  mur.iss  or  small 
1  Prop.  Roe.  Allti(|.  Scot,  vol.  ii.  p.        ;  and  Catalogue,  [i  88. 
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loch,  on  tho  south  side  of  llulcnrry  Farm,  old  Luce,  They  were  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Ifuseom  by  Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  C.  Halyrmiih' 


Fig,  s.  Bronze  Watavi',  lialearry 
Hay,  Bart.,  and  arc  described,  two  of  theiu  with  engravinjgs,  in  a  paper  by 
me  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  "Collections  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Wigtownshire  Arcluen- 
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logical  Association."  The  largest  (fig.  8)  measures  x  2±  x  1^  inches  ; 
the  next,  x  2?  x  lT5ff  inches  ;  and  the  least  (fig.  9)  and  finest,  5{  x  2  x  1  \ 
inches,  and  all  have  the  flanges  slightly  recurved.  I  may  mention  a 
similar  find  of  three  stone-  axes,  imperforate,  and  all  of  the  same  material, 


Fig.  9.  llronz«  Palstave,  Hak-urry  :  5). 


in  Colveud  parish,  Kiikcudbright,  now  the  prop*- rty  of  Mr  Ciilchrist  Clark 
of  Sjjeddoch.  Perhaps  wo  may  fairly  infer  from  such  finds,  that  both  in 
tin;  Stone  and  lironze  Age  a  man  sometimes  used  a  sot  <>f  axes  uf  different 
sizes. 
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(3d  )  S>*  /,'  /•  ■/.!  "  Inn,!*.    <  hn-  from  tin-  ii>-i^lil<i'Uili<n»«l  *>i  Ilijjli  Knock 
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glass,  l'ortpatriek  (fig.  10),  presented  to  the  Mechanic's  Institute,  Newton 
Stewart,  by  Mr  J.  M'Keand,  manufacturer  there,  measures  2$  x  2$  x  If 
inches;  the  socket,  lj}  inch  in  its  diameter  parallel  with  the  edge, 
and  1 1  inch  in  its  cross  diameter  outside,  and  1J  x  1  inch  inside  ;  its  depth 
2  inches  ,  the  socket  is  rounded,  with  a  slight  ridge  at  its  rim,  which  is 
damaged,  and  another  about  ^  inch  lower  at  the  top  of  the  loop ;  the 
loop  opening  $  x  j[  inch  ;  the  sides  are  rounded  and  have  a  central  mould 
ridgj.  There  is  another  in  the  same  Institute,  from  Innermessau,  Inch, 
of  the  same  type,  but  a  little  longer,  with  a  single  ridge,  round  it,  but 
above  the  loop.  A  very  beautiful  specimen,  the  property  of  the  Karl 
of  Stair  (tig.  11),  found  at  Knockandmaize,  Leswalt,  in  a  j)eat  moss 
near  the  March  of  Dundinnie,  measures  5}  x  2^  x  1 1  inches  ;  diameter 
of  socket  parallel  with  edge  1  £  x  1  g  inch  on  the  outside,  and  1  \  x  \-f9  inch 
inside;  depth,  4  inches.  Edge  lunate,  socket  rounded,  with  a  luge  rounded 
moulding  at  the  rim,  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  upper  end  of  the  loop. 
The  loop  is  i  x  ,sa.  inch  inside  and  £  x  }  inch  outside,  on  which  it 
slopes  up  to  the  central  mould  ridge.  It  curves  slightly  outward  at  the 
top  where  it  joins  the  moulding  round  the  socket,  and  more  prominently 
at  the  lower  end,  where  it  runs  quite  across  the  side.  The  sides  and  faces 
meet  in  a  distinct  angle.  On  each  face  there  is  a  slightly  relieved  orna- 
ment of  circles  joined  by  lines.  On  one  face  a  circular  figure  on  a  line 
with  the  loop  opening  is  joined  to  two  exactly  like  it,  1  inch  from  the 
edge,  by  two  blight  ridges  2J  inches  long,  which  start  J  inch  apart, 
from  the  lower  segment  of  the  upper  figure,  and  terminate,  |  inch 
apart,  at  the  top  of  the  lower  figures.  Each  of  these  figures  consists 
of  a  small  central  knob  surrounded  by  two  rings,  the  inner  nearly  $  inch 
and  the  outer  ,7fl  indi  in  diameter.  The  other  face  has  a  circular  orna- 
ment at  the  top,  but  not  quite  so  high  up,  and  throe  others  below,  in  a 
row  across  it,  1  inch  from  the  edge.  They  an-  exactly  like  those  on  the 
opposite  face  in  form  and  size,  except  that  the  middle  one  below  has  a 
central  hollow  instead  of  a  knob.  The  upper  figure  is  joined  to  the  middle 
lower  one  by  a  straight  ridge,  on  each  side  <>f  which  a  ridge  runs,  with  a 
very  slight  curve  at  the  lower  end,  into  the  segment  of  the  outer  circles 
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next  the  middle  oim.  They  nre  neaily  £  inch  from  the  central  ridge 
at  the  top,  and  \  inch  at  the  bottom.  At  \  inch  Outside  of  these  two 
ridges  two  others  start  from  the  outer  pnrt  of  the  top  segment  of  the  two 
OQtor  circles,  and  run  up  in  a  curve  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  axe  side, 
till  they  pass  the  circle  at  the  top  and  meet  above  it  in  a  slightly  curved 
line.  l>r  Kvans  kindly  informs  ine  that  an  axe  of  similar  type,  from 
Kingston,  Surrey,  in  the  British  Museum,  will  be  engraved  in  his  forth- 
routing  work  on  "  lironzos." 


Viii.  12.  LhoiMN!  Dagger,  Whiudey*. 

2.  Dagger*, —  (1st.)  A  lii'wtzp  Brva*l Dityjtr-blatlz  was  found  in  1 1*60  in 
a  peat  uuwsou  the  farm  of  Whiteley*,  Inch,  and  presented  tu  the  Museum 
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by  Mr  Simou  Hunter,  the  tenaut.  It  is  engraved  in  vol.  viil  p.  423,  and 
the  "Catalogue,"  pp.  95-96.  It  measures  12£x4f  xl  inches,  heing 
broadest  and  thickest  at  the  haft  end,  and  weighs  1  £  lb.  The  tang  to 
which  the  haft  has  been  attached  is  3  inches  broad  and  2  inches  long, 
rounded  off  at  the  upper  part,  and  has  four  rivet  holes,  with  the  bronze 
rivets,  1  inch  long  and  fully  '{  inch  thick,  remaining  in  them.  The  blade 
is  fluted  by  a  ridge  and  furrow  ornament  running  from  near  the  point 
almost  to  tin*  tang,  following  the  outline  of  the  edges,  and  dividing  it  at 
half  its  length  into  four  equal  breadths. 

(2d.)  A  Bronze  Knife.-<l«<jtjt>r,  with  thin  trianyular-ehaped  Made,  was 
found  at  Mid  Torre,  Glenluce,  and  presented  by  me  to  the  Museum  in 
1«76.1  It  is  3  inches  long  by  1J  inch  wide  at  the  butt.  The  point  is 
broken,  and  the  tang  is  a  good  deal  wasted,  but  still  bears  the  mark  of  the 
haft.  The  blade  is  two  edged,  and  is  slightly  bevelled  at  the  edges.  Only 
ten  daggers  of  this  type  are  known  in  Scotland,  of  which  this  is  the  ninth, 
described  in  an  elaborate  paper  by  Mr  Anderson.2  As  fragments  of  urns 
have  been  found  near  the  spot  where  this  one  was  picked  up,  it  is  probable 
that,  like  all  the  others,  it  was  deposited  with  an  interment.  This  form, 
like  that  of  the  tall  drinking  cup  urn  sometimes  found  with  it,  seems  to 
be  peculiar  to  Great  Britain. 

3.  Bronze  Spcar-Jieadt. — Two  of  these  have  been  found  in  this  dis- 
trict. One  measures  9  J  x  2  inches ;  from  socket  to  loops,  2  inches  long ;  its 
greatest  diameter  £  inch,  and  running  nearly  to  the  point,  with  a 
slight  ridge  beginning  at  the  broadest  part  of  the  blade  and  becoming 
most  distinct  at  the  point.  On  each  side  a  channel  runs  from  the  point 
to  the  loops,  bounded  by  a  slight  ridge  which  becomes  more  marked 
where  it  runs  on  to  form  the  loops,  T:,ff  inch  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
blade.  The  loop  openings  are  elliptical,  sharp  at  both  ends,  §  inch 
long  and  J  inch  broad.  It  Mas  found  near  the  Old  Military  Koad  at 
Merton  Hall,  Penninghamc,  became  the  property  of  the  late  James 
Black,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Bolton,  latterly  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  now  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  by  his  son,  "William  Black,  Surgeon-Major,  of 
1  Pr<x\  Sjc.  Anti.j.  Scot.  vol.  xi.  p.  5S7.  -  />'<</.  vol.  xii.  pp.  439-461. 
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1  George  Square,  Edinburgh.  The  other  sj»ear  is  froiu  the  projicrty  of 
Sir  HcrWt  Maxwell,  liart.  of  Monrcjth,  and  was  found  on  the  Fell  of 
ttarhullion,  Ulassertun.  It  measures  l.r>|*2{ij  inches,  Rocket  to  loops 
4 \  inches  long  ;  diameter  in  plane  of  blade,  outside  1  inch,  inside  inch; 
tin?  other  diameter,  outside  1 t\  inch,  inside  J  inch.    The  blade  is  11 


Fig  H.  BroiizcSpcur-]ic:t<l,  Morton  Hull  (J).  Fig.  15.  Bronze  S]-  ru-ln a  1,  Itarliullioii  (J). 

inches  long,  widest  7  inches  from  tlie  ]»oiut,  and  has  on  each  side  a  very 
shallow  channel,  the  slight  Kmndary  ridges  becoming  more  marked 
toward  the  haft-end,  where  they  curve  outward  for  J  inch  to  forni  the 
loops,  which  are  %  inch  long,  less  than  J  inch  wide,  and  j|  inch  from  the 
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end  <>f  the  blade.    It  b  bent  to  one  side,  having  been  found  jammed 
between  two  masses  of  rock. 

4.  A  l&lf-tihapcrt  Bronze  Siconl,  two-edged, 
imperfect  at  the  hilt,  tqjtal  length  33]  inches, 
breadth  8  inches  from  the  point  1J,  5i  inches 
from  the  hilt  1  inch,  and  at  hilt  in  front  of 
rivet  holes  2  inches,  thickness  at  hilt  f  inch, 
and  near  middle  of  blade  where  it  is  broken 
across  \  inch.  A  slight  narrow  ridge  runs 
along  near  the  edge  from  the  widening  a 
little  before  the  hilt  to  the  point,  near  which 
it  becomes  more  marked.    There  are  four 

rivet  holes  where  the  handle  has  been  at- 
tached, the  front  pair  I  inch  apart,  and  the 

other  pair  J  inch  behind  them  and  A  inch 

apart.    Where  the  hilt  is  broken  there  is  a 

hollow  mi  each  side  \  inch  wide.    From  the 

broadest  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  hilt  it 

is  1$  inch.    This  sword  is  the  property  of 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart,  of  Monreith,  but 

the  exact  locality  in  which  it  was  found  is 

unkuown. 

5.  A  Bronze  Needle,  broken  at  both  ends, 
but  with  part  of  the  eye  remaining.  The 
fragment  is  1J  inch  long,  ,\  inch  thick, 
and  -jV  iuch  broad  at  the  beginning  of  tin- 
eye.    It  was  found  at  Torrs,  ( >ld  Luce. 

G.  A  Bronze  Pin,  with  (pmdrungular  head, 
length  21  inches,  head  £  inch  square,  its 
sides  sloping  inward  for  A  inch  with  a  nar-         pjf,  16 
row  ring  collar  dividing  it  from  the  body,       Sword  (\). 
which  is  about       inch  thick,  and  tapers 

towards  the  point,  which  is  blunt.      Mr  tviaon    Macadam  furnishes 


Kg.  18. 
lironzf  Pin  \\ ). 
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the  following  analysis,  which  shows  that  it  may  properly  be  called 
bronze  : — 

Copper   y<»-24 

Tin   9ii:» 


W)89 

"The  result*  prove  that  the  pin  is  made  of  an  alloj resembling  bronze," 
In  his  note  accompanying  this  analysis  Mr  Macadam  says, — "  The  result* 
show  the  composition  to  be  such  as  would  warrant  the  pin  being  con- 
sidered as  of  genuine  old  manufacture,  and  not  of  modern  origin." 

In  the  Museum  there  are  three  similar  pins,  a  little  larger,  from  Lis- 
more.  On  the  sandhills  at  Glenluce  I  have  found  another  pin,  nearly 
2  x  I  inches,  quadrangular,  blunt  at  point  and  flattened  at  the  other  end, 
which  perhaps  has  lndonged  to  a  brooch.  Another  is  round,  broken  at 
point  and  slightly  tapering,  2\  x  \  inches,  and  another  is  small,  finely 
pointed,  »  inch  long. 

7.  Bronze  Pcnoiiunbir  Brooch,  from  High  Torre,  <  >U  Luce,  J  inch 
in  its  longest  diameter,  and  a  little  less  in  the 

O direction  of  the  pin,  which  is  wanting.  The 
opening  for  the  pin  is  formed  by  two  serpent 
heads,  made  indistinct  by  the  corrosion  of  the 
metaL  Presented  by  me  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Fig.  19.  Society  in  1876.» 

«'"»njVi,anDula.         8   Brotue  object  hkt>  ft  pendant,  found  near  the 

quadrangular  headed  pin  described  above.    It  is  of 

a  cylindrical  form  somewhat  like  a  dumb-bell,  with  a  loop  on  one  side  ; 

length  \}f  inch,  diameter  j|  inch,  and  at  middle 

rather  less,  round  which  two  ridges  J  inch  apart 

run  from  the  inner  sides  of  the  loop  opening, 

which  is  about  X  inch  in  diameter,  with  mould 
rig.  20.  t  ■ 

Bronze  Pendant  (j).      mark  inside.     In  Scandinavia  there  are  similar 
objects  of  amber,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has 
any  connection  with  them,  and  it  appears  to  be  unique  in  bronze. 

1  l'roc.  S.m-.  Ant.  Snot.  vol.  xi.  p.  5h7. 
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9.  Tsxtprd  Bronze.  Wire,  presented  by  mo  in  1876.  Two  portions 
of  bronze  wire  looped  together  and  tapering  to  the  other  end,  where  the 


Fig.  21.  Loo|ic<l  Bronze  Win?  <}}. 


largest  one  is  bent  in  a  little,  and  then  straight  at  the  point,  I  found 
it  at  Knockencrunge,  Mid  Torrs,  Glenluce. 

10.  Fragment  with  bronze  ricef,  formed  of  a  narrow  strip,  doubled, 
put  through  holes  cut  in  the  two  pieces  of  bronze  to  be  joined,  with  the 
loop  flattened  down  on  the  one  side  and  the  two  ends  folded  back  on  the 
other,  exactly  like  the  paper  fasteners  now  in  use. 

11.  Fragment  of  Bronze  Bell  from  Clachsiant,  Stoneykirk,  found  by 
my  friend,  John  Thomson,  Esq.,  medical  student,  17  Strathearn  Plate, 
Edinburgh,  when  with  me  on  March  27th  1879,  at  a  spot  about  a  mile  to 
the  east  of  the  site  of  Clachsiant  church. 

Objects  of  Glass. 

I.  Star-shaped  object  of  a  greenish  blue  vitreous  composition,  from 
Knoekdoon,  Glenluce,  with  five  irregular  rays, 
greatest  diameter  1  inch,  least  diameter  J  inch, 
diameter  of  central  hole  \  incli.  I  picked  it  up 
10th  April  1879.  In  1875  I  found  one  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  farther  west  in  tho  sandhills 
of  the  same  material,  with  nine  rays,  1^  inch 
diameter,  central  hole  \  inch  diameter.  It  is  yig  gtar*haped 
engraved  in  vol.  xi.  p.  587.    It  is  there  stated  Ik-iul  ({). 

that  another  was  found  in  Ulnir-Prummoml  Moss  "almost  exactly  similar 
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in  form,  size,  ami  material,  except  that  it  lias  only  six  rays.    These,  how- 
ever, are  the  only  two  examples  known."     I  have  mneh  pleasure  in 
presenting  a  third  of  these  rare  ami  curious  objects  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Society. 

2.  A  (ilaas  Button,  found  about  forty  years  a^o  at  Knoekamlniai/.e, 
Leswalt,  ami  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Karl  of  Stair.  It  is  of  hlue 
glass  of  a  sort  of  dumb  1m-11  form,  length  1|  inch,  circumference  at  middle 
ljj  inch,  ami  at  thickest  part  2|  inches.  <  hie  very  like  it,  hut  mnaller, 
from  Ireland,  was  exhibited  at  the  January  meeting  by  Mr  ( 'ochnin 
Patrick. 

Clay  Uhk. 

In  September  1978  an  urn  of  the  tyi»e  called  44  food  urns  "  was 
found  in  a  gravel  pit  at  ClWgenhollie,  (Ucnluce,  among  the  gravel  which 
had  fallen  while  the  men  were  absent  with  their  cart.  The  depth  at  which 
it  was  Ih-Iow  the  surface  is  thus  unknown,  and  nothing  was  observed  beside 
it.  It  was  put  in  a  hole  in  the  drystone  dyke  till  17th  April  1879,  when  it 
was  brought  to  me  by  Mr  (leor&e  Fraser,  gamekeeper,  j»art  of  the  edge 
being  lost  It  is  l\\  inches  in  diameter,  and  3i  inches  in  height  It  is 
rudely  ornamented  with  zig-zag  lines  on  the  outside  of  the  rim. 
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III. 

NOTES  ON"  SOME  OLD  CUSTOMS  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  SKYE.  By 
Kkv.  ALEX.  M'OREGOR,  M.A.,  AND  FOltMRRLT  OF  K I  I.Mr  I  It,  IftLS  OF  Sk  V  K. 
OmmuMCATRn  nv  ALEXANDER  ROSS,  Ewj.,  F.S.A.  Scut.,  Inveksbm. 

Since  tho  writer  of  these  notes  went  to  the  Isle  of  Skyo,  fifty-six 
years  ago,  the  habits  of  the  natives  have  been  greatly  changed  The 
domestic  and  agricultural  employments  of  the  natives  were  quite  different 
to  what  they  are  now.  For  example,  there  were  then  only  three  teapots 
to  l>e  found  in  tho  whole  parish  of  Kilmuir,  except  in  the  few  dwellings 
of  large  fanners.  Tea-drinking  was  a  thing  unknown  then  among  the 
common  people,  while  now  the  poorest  people  have  that  beverage  once, 
if  not  twice,  daily.  Loaf  or  wheaten  bread  was  unknown.  I  remember, 
when  loaves  of  bread  were  made  at  the  Manse  for  a  sacramental  occasion, 
that  crowds  of  females  resorted  to  the  minister's  house  to  set!  the 
"  aran  cmneach"  that  is,  tho  M  foggy  or  spongy  bread ; "  and,  on 
tasting  it,  they  did  not  at  all  like  it,  because  they  did  not  consider  it 
to  be  so  substantial  as  their  own  oaten  cakes.  Now,  however,  loaf 
bread  is  more  used  by  the  natives  than  their  own  cakes. 

Harrow. — It  was  then  quite  common  to  tie  the  harrow  to  the  long 
tail  of  the  horse  when  labouring  the  fields  in  spring  to  cover  the  sown 
seed.  Such  crofters  or  small  tenant*  as  had  no  horses  (and  these  were 
the  most  numerous  class),  employed  their  women  to  perform  the  work, 
fastening  them  to  the  harrow  by  the  simple  harness  of  a  rope  made  of 
twisted  bents  or  grass,  and  placing  the  rojHt  across  their  chest.  The  poor 
females  were  in  this  manner  severely  toiled,  yet  they  never  failed  in 
the  work  thus  allotted  to  them,  as  they  considered  it  to  lie  their  duty. 

Qratn  drwwl  for  /mmL  — When  the  fields  were  ripe  in  autumn,  a 
family  could  easily  supply  oaten  meal  for  their  bread  or  porridge  in  little 
more  than  an  hour's  time.  In  order  to  do  this,  a  female  went  to  the 
field  with  her  sickle  in  her  hand,  and  cut  down  a  few  sheaves  of  the 
standing  corn.     The  next  process  was  to  prepare  the  grain  for  being 
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ground  into  mi'iil.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  taken  to  a  convenient  sjn>t  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  dwelling,  where  a  flat  stone  or  flag  had  been 
secured  previously  fur  the  operation.  Placing  the  sheaves  near  the  flat 
stone,  the  woman  then  set  to  work  by  taking  up  in  her  left  hand  a 
part  of  a  sheaf,  and  setting  lire  to  the  ears  of  the  grain,  which  were 
allowed  to  burn  until  the  grain,  thus  dried  and  extricated  from  the  stalks, 
fell  on  the  flat  stone  underneath.  In  her  other  hand  she  held  a  stick, 
with  which  she  kept  constantly  beating  at  the  blazing  straw,  to  shake  oH" 
any  part  of  the  grain  which  did  not  fall  at  once  when  the  husks  were 
consumed.  When  all  the  sheaves  had  been  in  this  manner  exposed  to 
the  flames,  the  grain  was  collected  and  winnowed.  The  grain  thus  made 
ready  for  the  mill  was  called  "gradan,"and  the  meal  prepared  by  it  made 
wholesome  and  palatable  bread  ;  the  corn  Wing  shorn,  dried,  dressed, 
ground,  baked,  and  eaten  in  little  more  than  an  hour's  time. 

Quint,  -  It  is  projH-r  to  observe  that  the  mill  by  which  the  "gradan" 
meal  was  ground,  was  the  "  Muileann  brad  ha"  or  "quern."  This  simple 
machine  consisted  of  two  circular  stones  about  26  inches  diameter,  the 
lower  one  of  which  was  generally  fixed  in  a  frame  of  wood  raised  nearly 
breast  high.  The  upper  stone  was  so  fitted  and  balanced  as  to  revolve 
with  ease  on  the  lower  one,  when  implied  by  a  peg  fastened  into  its 
upper  surface,  near  the  outer  rim,  to  turn  it  round.  Grinding  with  the 
"quern"  was  always  left  to  the  females,  two  of  whom  would  be  engaged 
at  it  at  the  same  time,— the  one  feeding  it  with  the  grain,  the  other 
causing  the  stone  to  revolve,  and  both  uniting  in  chanting  a  native 
melody,  corresponding  in  time  with  the  working  of  the  machine. 

Although  this  primitive  kind  of  mill  was  formerly  in  general  use 
over  all  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  remarkable  how  rarely  the 
remnants  of  these  "querns"  are  now  to  be  met  with  either  in  Skye 
or  among  the  Hebrides.  When  we  consider  that  almost  every  family 
had  its  "quern,'"  the  stones  of  these  primitive  grinders  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  be  numerous,  but,  in  reality,  they  are  now  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  No  doubt  the  curiosity  hunters  have  taken  many  of  them 
away,  but  this  does  not  altogether  account  for  their  scarcity. 
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Pot  and  Clar. — A  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  the  domestic  or 
culinary  utensils  of  the  Hehrideans  were  of  the  rudest  description.  For 
example,  the  potatoes  prepared  fur  the  family  meal  were  boiled  in  a  large 
pot,  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  house,  and  the  fish  or  herrings  were 
placed  in  the  pot  over  the  potatoes,  and  thus  cooked.  Plates  and  dishes 
of  all  kinds  were  very  rare,  but  instead,  they  used  a  square  board  about 
18  inches  on  the  side,  with  a  frame  of  3  inches  deep  around  it,  and  into 
this  "  clar,"  or  frame,  they  poured  their  potatoes  and  fish,  placed  it  on  a 
rude  table,  and  the  family  members  seated  themselves  around  it  to  partake 
of  their  meal.  In  many  of  the  poorer  dwellings  there  was  only  one  horn 
spoon,  which  was  handed  from  one  to  another  to  help  themselves  in  turn. 
There  were  but  few  bowls,  cups,  or  dishes  of  earthenware,  in  these  humble 
dwellings,  but  many  of  them  hail  wooden  caps  of  various  sizes,  chiefly 
procured  from  the  crews  of  vessels  from  tho  Baltic,  which  they  met  in 
calm  weather,  and  from  whom  they  obtained  flattens  and  planks  of  wood, 
and  dishes  of  the  kind  mentioned,  in  lieu  of  fresh  vegetables  which  they 
took  on  board. 

Zampt  or  Grume*. — Their  light  at  night  was  obtained  by  the  burning 
of  oil  in  rude  lamps  which  they  called  "  cruiscan,"  and  which  were  made 
by  their  blacksmiths.  These  lamps  consisted,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  of  two  circular  iron  shells,  the  one  fitting  within  the  other, 
and  tapering  to  a  point,  into  which  tho  wick,  made  of  the  centre  por- 
tions of  rushes,  was  placed.  The  lower  shell  of  the  "cruiscan"  had 
a  point  that  protruded  beyond  the  upper  shell  to  retain  the  oil  that 
dropped  from  the  burning  wick.  The  oil  was  dark,  like  port  wine,  but 
thin  and  good.  It  was  procured  from  the  livers  of  the  different  kinds 
of  tish  which  they  caught  for  family  use.  On  coming  home  from  the  sea- 
beach  with  creels  of  fish  of  all  descriptions,  the  females  commenced 
immediately  to  gut  them,  and  to  throw  the  livers  into  an  old  pot  or  into 
a  "craggan,"  until  they  melted  them  down  into  a  partially  liquid  state; 
thev  then  set  the  decayed  livers  on  a  slow  lire  to  dissolve  them  com- 
pletcly.  In  this  state  they  poured  oil"  the  pun;  liquid  oil,  put  it  into  a 
"  craggan,"  and  threw  away  the  refuse.    In  most  cases  the  vessels  con- 
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tuning  the  manufactured  oil,  called  the  *'  craggan,"  were  made  of  clay  by 
the  people  themselves. 

Cragyatut. — The  "  craggan  "  was  of  different  sizes,  some  of  theru  would 
contain  as  much  as  three  or  four  imperial  gallon*,  but  generally  they 
were  of  a  smaller  size,  and  made  to  contain  eight  or  nine  quart  bottles. 
The  clay  of  which  they  were  made  was  not  found  in  every  district ;  it 
was  indeed  comparatively  rare,  but  when  it  was  found,  the  M  craggans" 
were  numerously  made  in  the  surrounding  district.1  The  clay  was  smooth 
and  plastic,  and  when  required  for  use  was  wrought  up  by  the  hands  for 
hours  together,  until  it  was  brought  to  the  consistency  of  the  putty  used 
by  glaziers.  When  in  this  state,  the  most  skilful  and  tasteful  of  the 
family  group  commenced  to  form  the  "craggan,"  which  they  finished 
in  less  than  two  hours'  time.  The  first  part  of  it  made  was  the  circular 
bottom,  which,  like  a  circular  cake,  they  phcod  on  a  board  or  flat  stone, 
always  supplying  themselves  fiom  the  lump  of  prepared  clay  l>esidc 
them.  When  the  liottom  was  thus  formed,  they  rapidly  built  upon  it 
all  around  the  outer  edge  to  the  thickness  of  about  one  inch,  being  careful 
all  the  time  to  shape  it  into  the  form  required.  When  finished,  the 
article  was  of  course  rough  and  indented  with  finger  marks,  but  in  order 
to  smooth  it,  they  scraped  it  round  and  round  very  gently  with  a  knife 
to  give  it  a  more  seemly  appearance.  The  inside  of  course  was  left  as  it 
was,  as  there  was  no  access  to  it.  When  the  vessel  was  finished  it  was  put 
into  a  safe  place  to  dry  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  was  left  in  that  state 
fur  perhaps  some  weeks,  until  it  got  perfectly  hard.  The  next  process  was 
to  place  it  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  peat  fire  in  order  to  burn  it,  and 
this  step  of  the  manufacture  frequently  ruined  the  whole  concern,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unequal  heat  breaking  or  cracking  the  vessel.  The  burning 
made  the  "  craggan  "  harder  and  lighter,  and  quite  ready  as  a  receptacle 
for  the  family  oil. 

With  the  advent  of  steam  communication  to  the  Western  Isles,  shops 
commenced  to  be  opened  in  every  district,  which  were  supplied  from  the 

1  Specimens  of  Craggans  made  at  Bnrvas  in  tin-  island  <>f  Lewis  are  in  the  Museum, 
some  of  which  are  figured  in  the  Proceedings,  vol.  ix.  p.  2t"5. 
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South  with  everything  in  the  modem  fashion,  and  so  crockery  and  earthen- 
ware jars  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  were  provided  in  great  abundance,  and  sold 
or  bartered  for  eggs,  rags,  dried  fish,  &c. 

AfU  r  this  change,  the  existence  or  even  the  mention  of  such  a  rude 
piece  of  furniture  as  a  "  craggan  "  would  be  considered  a  reflection  on  the 
respectability  of  the  household,  and  consequently  the  present  generation 
of  the  people  have  little  or  no  recollection  of  these  and  other  utensils  used 
by  their  forefathers ;  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  of  all  being  that 
hardly  a  specimen  can  now  be  found  of  the  "  querns  "  which  were  once 
so  common,  and  are  so  much  more  imperishable  than  the  "craggans" 
and  other  rude  and  fragile  vessels  made  use  of  in  olden  times. 


NOTE  ON  SEVEN  HIMYAKITE  SILVER  COINS,  prksentkd  uy  GEORGE 
HAY,  Eng.,  Pokt  BCKOBOM  at  Aokn.  By  GEORGE  SIM,  E-sq.,  Curator 
ok  Coins. 

It  is  only  within  the  lust  few  years  that  coins  of  this  class  have  become 
known  in  this  country.  They  belong  to  a  recent  find,  of  about  300  in  all, 
at  Saana  or  San'4,  in  Arabia,  and  are  described  (so  far  as  yet  possible)  and 
accompanied  by  a  beautiful  autotype  plate  in  the  "  Numismatic  Chronicle," 
New  Scries,  vol.  xviii.  p.  273,  in  a  paper  by  Barclay  Vincent  Head,  Esq., 
of  the.  British  Museum,  titled  "On  Himyarite  and  other  Arabian  Imita- 
tions of  Coins  of  Athens." 

The  coins  now  presented  being  fully  described  ami  illustrated  by  Mr 

9 

Head,  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  his  instructive  paper, 
from  which,  and  to  render  the  coins  more  interesting  and  intelligible,  the 
following  may  be  quoted,  viz.  : — 

"From  about  R.C.  1 40,  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  down  to 
about  B.C  88,  when  Delos  was  devastated  by  Menophanes,  one  of  the 
admirals  of  Mithradates,  a  calamity  from  which  the  island  never  recovered, 
the  issue  of  fchenftTctradrachmsnt  Athens  must  have  been  on  an  enormous 
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scale.  Two  years  afterward*,  IU\  8»'»,  Athens  herself  was  besieged  ami 
taken  by  Sulla,  and  the  issue  of  silver  money  there,  if  not  altogether  pro 
hibited,  as  MommM'ii  conjectures,  was  certainly  much  restricted.  The 
names  of  the  magistrates  hitherto  inscribed  upon  them  in  full  were,  ns 
nomc  think,  at  this  time  sujtersetled  by  monograms,  and  the  weight  of 
the  coin  was  slightly  reduced.  These  pieces  nevertheless  continued  to  lie 
finished  with  considerable  care,  many  sj^ciniens  excelling  in  beauty  of 
execution  those  of  the  flourishing  time,  b.c,  8G. 

M  These,  then,  supposing  them  to  have  been  the  latest  Athenian  issue, 
wore  the  last  coins  of  Athens  which  could  have  found  their  way  into  the 
land  of  the  Saltans  ;  and  when  some  years  later  they  also  failed,  Un- 
kings of  Yemen  nnd  Hadhramaut,  then  at  the  height  of  their  power  ami 
glory,  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  current  coin,  and  just  as, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Athenian  supremacy  in  ac.  412,  the  scarcity  of 
guanine  Athenian  money  gave  rise  to  the  Eastern  imitations  of  the  thick 
coins  of  the  old  style  which  I  have  already  noticed,  so  now,  when  Athens 
again  ceased  to  coin  on  a  large  scale,  in  n,c.  86,  a  second  series  of  Arab 
imitations  makes  its  appearance,  though  this  time  the  prototype  is  the  flat 
coinage  of  the  later  Athenian  issues." 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  plaster  casts  from  l)oth  the  early  and  later 
tetradrachms  of  Athens,  are  presented  with  the  coins,  the  later  coins,  as 
Mr  Head  has  said,  being  the  prototyj*  of  these  imitations. 
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NOTES  ON  WOODEN  TUMBLER  LOCKS.    By  J.  ROM  ILLY  ALLEN,  Esq., 

C.E.,  F.8.A.  Scot. 

The  object  of  the  following  paper  is  to  describe  some  ingenious  wooden 
locks,  which  are  still  used  in  remote  parts  of  Scotland  at  the  present  day. 
A  few  specimens  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society, 
and  it  is  well  that  they  should  receive  some  passing  notice  before  they 
share  the  fate  of  tinder-boxes  and  crusies,  and  become  finally  extinct. 
The  examples  in  question  belong  to  the  class  of  tumber  locks,  and  are 
especially  interesting  on  this  account,  as  being  the  oldest  kind  of  lock  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

Wooden  tumbler  locks,  differing  but  little  in  principle  from  the  Scottish 
ones,  have  been  used  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  other  parts  of  the  East  for  two 
thousand  years  at  least,  and  probably  longer.  Mr  A.  H.  Rhind,  in  owning 
the  tomb  of  a  Theban  dignitary,  found  one  of  the 
massive  door,  remarkable  "  from  its  strength  and  perfect  freshness  of  all 
its  parts,  includiug  two  wooden  pin  locks,  of  the  kind  ndw  used  in 
Egypt-"1  The  locks  mentioned  in  the  Bible*  were  also  probably  of  this 
description. 

The  historical  data,  however,  at  our  disposal  are  so  exceedingly  meagre, 
and  the  specimens  of  early  examples  so  few,  that  we  are  compiled  to  start 
with  the  locks  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time,  and  endeavour  to  trace  out 
the  gradual  development  of  the  ideas  which  led  to  their  invention.  In 
working  out  this  theory  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  scheme 
of  development  followed  is  not  necessarily  one  which  actually  did  take 
place,  but  one  which  might  have  taken  place,  and  is  in  fact  merely  an 
arrangement  of  ideas,  in  which  the  simpler  ones  take  precedence  of  those 
which  are  more  complicated. 

1  A.  H.  Rhind'i  "Tbcbee,"  p,  94. 
Soiitfuf  Solomon,  v.  5  ;  Ncltviniuh,  iii.  3  ;  Judges,  iii.  23- 2.1. 
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Thus  it  is  assumed  that  a  l>olt  was  inveuted  l>efore  a  lock,  ami  that  a 
door  without  bolt,  lock,  or  hinge  was  the  earliest  stage  of  the  machine,  of 
which  the  lock  only  forms  a  part. 

It  is  the  development  of  this  machine,  namely,  a  door  and  its  fastening, 
which  we  have  now  to  study  in  order  to  understand  the  part  which  the 
lock  plays  in  the  economy  of  the  whole.  A  j>erfoct  machine  has  been 
defined  by  Prof.  F.  Reuleaux  as  "a  combination  of  resistant  K>diea,  so  ar- 
ranged that  by  their  means  the  forces  of  Nature  can  be  compelled  to  do 
work,  accompanied  by  certain  d>  terminate  motion*."*  The  perfection  of 
a  machine  in  its  different  stages  of  development  is  therefore  measured  by 
the  d'jiuitmess  of  the  paths  in  which  its  various  jMirts  are  compelled  to 
move.  A  perfect  machine  must,  in  fact,  perform  the  exact  operation  it  is 
intended  to  execute  in  one  particular  way,  and  no  other. 

And  now  to  apply  this  test  to  the  machine  in  question.  The  earliest 
form  of  house  door  consisted  probably  of  a  few  rough  timbers  placed  in 
front  of  an  opening  in  the  wall,  so  that  it  could  be  pushed  easily  aside  and 
then  replaced  after  exit.  A  largo  stone  at  the  bottom,  or  a  bar  across  the 
middle,  would  serve  to  keep  the  door  shut.  A  doorway  with  no  trace  of 
■  hinge,  and  with  holes  on  each  side  of  the  jambs  for  the  bar  in  front  to  bo 
shot  into,  may  be  seen  at  the,  Tappoek  of  the  Tor  Wood,  and  also  in  somo 
of  the  other  Scottish  brochs.  "When  the  pivot  or  hinge  was  invented  the 
door  became  a  machine,  doing  work  by  moving  in  a  definite  path.  In 
this  form  it  is  found  represented  in  paintings  on  the  walls  of  tombs 
at  Thebes.2 

Instead  of  the  detached  bar  in  front,  we  now  have  a  bolt  fastened  to  the 
door  itself,  and  shooting  into  a  cavity  framed  in  the  jamb  to  rec-ive  it. 
The  object  of  the  lx>lt  is  to  cause  the  door  to  come  to  rest  in  a  definite 
position,  i.e.,  when  shutj  since  this  is  its  normal  state.  The  bolt  thus 
follows  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  hinge  (with  sliding  doors  we  are  not 
at  present  concerned).  From  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  a  door  turning 
truly  on  a  hinge  with  a  hand  bolt  affixed  forms  together  a  perfect  machine: 

1  Beuleanx's  "  Kitninntira  of  Machinery,"  translated  l<y  Prof.  Kennedy,  p.  35. 
Sir  <;.  Wilkinson's  "  K-rypt,"  vol.  i.  p.  .*!.r.:< 
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for  the  door  is  constrained  to  move  in  a  definite  path,  and  can  be  brought 
to  rest  by  means  of  the  bolt  in  exactly  the  right  place.  We  now  have  to 
consider  the  question  of  whether  the  bolt  shall  be  placed  on  the  outside 
or  the  inside  of  the  door.  If  it  is  placed  on  the  outside  strangers  have 
access  to  it  as  well  as  the  owner ;  whereas  if  it  is  placed  on  the  inside  it 
will  either  be  necessary  always  to  have  some  one  left  within  to  open  the 
door,  or  some  means  must  be  devised  for  moving  the  bolt  from  without 
The  notion  of  a  key,  and  consequently  also  a  lock,  may  have  originated 
from  the  bolt  being  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  door  with  a  hole  through 
which  a  stick  or  looped  thong  might  be  pushed  in  order  to  move  it  A 
lock,  then,  may  be  defined  as  a  bolt  sliding  in  a  fixed  frame,  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  special  instrument  or  artifice  is  required  to  move  it 

The  chief  varieties  of  locks  as  at  present  known  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  classes,  namely — 

1.  Puzzle  or  keyless  locks. 

2.  Barb-bolt  locks. 

3.  Warded  locks. 

4.  Tumbler  locks. 

Puzzle  or  Keyfr**  ImcIcs. — Puzzle  locks  are  most  frequently  keyless,  and 
depend  for  their  security  either  on  having  their  movable  parts  concealed 
by  some  artifice  in  the  configurat  ion  of  the  exterior  or  on  there  being  some 
unknown  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  outside  parts  which  will 
allow  the  bolt  to  move.  Perhaps  an  intricately  knotted  cord  is  amongst 
the  earliest  kinds  of  puzzle  locks.  One  of  this  description  is  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey  as  being  used  for  fastening  a  citadel  containing  treasure. 
There  are  puzzle  locks  also,  with  keys,  where  the  key  hole  is  concealed  by 
some  cunning  device  in  the  workmanship  of  the  outside.  Sometimes  the 
key  itself  is  a  pazzle  by  having  a  hidden  movable  bit  which  prevents  its 
being  inserted  into  the  keyhole.  Letter-ring  padlocks  and  dial  locks  are 
not  properly  puzzle  locks,  but  belong  to  the  class  of  keyless  tumbler  locks; 
the  tumblers  being  rings  revolving  round  the  bolt,  and  having  letters  on 
the  outside  by  means  of  which  they  can  be  brought  into  such  a  position  as 
to  free  the  bolt  when  the  keyword  is  known.    The  letter  lock  is  supposed 
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to  bavo  been  invented  by  Cardan,  and  was  improved  by  M.  Rognier, 
Director  of  the  Musee  d'Artillerie  at  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
doubled  the  rings  no  as  to  enable  the  keyword  to  be  changed.  One  of 
these  locks  is  referred  to  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  the  M  Noble 
Gentleman  "  thus — 

"A  cap-case  for  your  linen  and  your  plate,  with  a  strange  lock  that 
opens  with  A"  M'  E*  N."  The  letter  lock  is  the  earliest  one  in  which  the 
permutation  principlo  is  introduced.  A  good  example  of  dial  lock,  which 
came  from  S.  Lopham  Church,  Norfolk,  will  be  found  engraved  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  Royal  Archieolog.  Inst  for  1875,"  p.  253. 

BarblxAt  Locks. — These  locks  have  a  spring  attached  to  each  side  of  the 
bolt,  like  the  barbed  head  of  an  arrow,  which  prevents  its  being  with- 
drawn until  the  springs  are  clipped  together  by  a  suitable  key.  Professor 
Duns  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  insj»ect  several  Japanese  examples 
l>elonging  to  this  dnss,  which  he  possesses.  In  Persia  these  locks  are 
made  in  the  form  of  some  animal,  such  as  a  lion  or  a  horse. 

There  is  a  lock  constructed  on  this  principle  in  the  Swansea  Museum, 
which  was  dug  up  at  Oystermouth  Castle. 

Warded  Locks. — The  security  of  a  warded  lock  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
number  of  fixed  obstacles  or  wards  placed  between  the  key  and  the  lxdt. 
The  object  aimed  at  is  to  prevent  any  implement  but  one  of  a  particular 
shape  being  ablo  to  get  at  the  bolt  so  as  to  move  it  This  is  done  both  by 
making  the  keyhole  of  special  form  and  having  obstructions  within  the 
lock  which  must  be  passed  before  the  bolt  can  be  got  at  The  best  kind 
of  wards  are  of  a  labyrinthine  outline  (whence  the  teim  "  key  pattern  " 
applied  to  the  Greek  fret).  But  however  complicated  they  may  be, 
the  wards  themselves  afford  a  means  of  ascertaining  their  shape  and 
position,  either  by  inspection  or  by  introducing  a  blank  key  coated 
with  wax.  A  false  key  or  crooked  wire  is  then  used  for  picking. 
Warded  locks  date  certainly  as  far  back  as  Roman  times,  and  notwith- 
standing their  extreme  insecurity  they  are  still  largely  used  in  this 
country  at  the  present  da}'.  The  locksmiths  of  the  sixteenth  century 
appear  to  have  wasted  an  extraordinary  amount  of  ingenuity  in  increasing 
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tho  complication  of  tho  wards.1  Church  keys  have  sometimes  wards  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross. 

Tumbler  Locks. — To  this  latter  class  belong  both  the  earliest  locks  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  also  the  latest  and  most  secure  for 
which  patents  have  been  taken  out  within  the  last  few  years.  A  tumbler 
(slider,  pin,  or  keeper)  is  an  apparatus  for  keeping  the  bolt  at  rest  in  a  de- 
finite position,  and  in  the  complete  mechanism  of  a  door  and  its  fastenings 
the  tumbler  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  holt  that  the  bolt  does  to  the 
door ;  for  the  bolt  prevents  the  motion  of  the  door  and  the  tumbler  fixes 
the  bolt,  The  idea  of  a  tumbler  very  likely  may  have  originated  in  stick- 
ing a  peg  through  the  bolt  to  keep  it  in  place  when  the  door  was  closed. 
The  simplest  form  of  tumbler  is  that  used  in  the  Scottish  wooden  locks, 
and  consists  of  a  rectangular  slider,  which  moves  up  and  down  in  a  vertical 
grove  cut  in  the  fixed  part  of  the  lock,  aud  falls  into  a  notch  in  the  bolt, 
where  it  is  kept  by  its  weight  until  released  by  the  key.  In  the  Egyptian 
locks  tho  tumbler  is  a  circular  pin  of  wood,  Tho  Scotch  and  Egyptian 
locks  are  merely  bolts  fitted  with  several  tumblers,  which  are  lifted  by 
means  of  a  suitable  key,  thus  enabling  the  bolt  to  be  moved.  They  may 
therefore  be  classified  as  multiple  tumbler  locks. 

The  difference  between  warded  and  multiple  tumbler  locks  is  this  :  in 
the  former  the  object  aimed  at  is  to  place  as  many  obstructions  as  possible 
to  prevent  the  key  getting  at  the  bolt  to  move  it;  whereas  in  the  latter  tho 
idea  is  to  present  a  series  of  obstacles  to  the  motion  of  the  bolt,  which  is 
pro  vented  until  they  are  removed.  In  multiple  tumbler  locks,  to  which 
class  all  wooden  lock*  belong,  the  security  depends  on  the  number  and 
jiosition  of  tho  tumblers.  They  arc  therefore  open  to  the  same  objection 
a*  warded  locks,  namely,  that  the  tumblers  themselves  afford  a  means  of 
iiscertaining  their  number  and  position  either  by  inspection  or  by  means 
of  a  wax  mould.  These  locks  might  easily  be  picked  with  a  straight  stick 
and  a  lump  of  clay,  dough,  or  other  plastic  substance,  which  would  take 
the  form  of  the  openings  in  which  the  tumblers  slide  and  lift  them  at  the 

1  Sec  "South  Kensington  Handbook?,"  Spanish  Industrial  Art,  |>.  60.  Wards 
made  in  tin-  form  of  f'ufie  diameter*. 
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same  time.  The  weak  points  of  the  multiple  turn  Viler  locks  are — 1st,  that 
the  lift  of  all  the  tumblers  is  the  same;  2d,  that  although  the  tumblers  re- 
quire to  be  lifted  to  a  certain  height  before  the  i»olt  is  released,  yet  if  they 
are  raised  still  higher  it  makes  no  difference,  and  the  bolt  is  just  as  free  as 
I K' fore.  Now  in  the  year  1778,  on  the  31st  of  October,  Mr  JJarron  took 
out  a  patent  for  a  tumbler,  such  that  it  required  to  be  lifted  to  a  particular 
height  before  the  bolt  could  lie  moved,  and  if  it  was  lifted  the  least  bit 
higher  the  bolt  was  again  detained.' 

Hence,  by  placing  a  series  of  these  tumblers  side  by  side,  it  became 
possible  to  have  a  lock  whose  security  depended  not  on  the  number  and 
position  of  the  tumblers,  but  on  the  different  amounts  of  motion  which  it 
was  necessary  to  impart  to  each  of  them  before  the  bolt  could  be  moved. 

This  is  the  principle  of  permutation  tumbler  locks,  to  which  class  all 
the  best  modem  locks  belong,  but  which  stage  of  development  was  never 
reached  in  the  wooden  locks.  In  its  latest  and  most  improved  form  a  lock 
consists  of  a  series  of  movable  parts,  the  arrangement  of  which  can  !>e 
altered  in  such  a  manner  by  means  of  the  key  as  to  allow  the  bolt  to  be 
thrown.  The  arrangement  of  the  movable  parts  must,  however,  be  capable 
of  being  changed  in  a  great  many  different  ways,  only  one  of  which  will 
allow  the  bolt  to  pass.  (A  lock  might  be  made  so  that  a  jwirticular  order 
of  sequence  must  be  followed  in  the  movement  of  the  tumblers  ;  at  present 
they  are  lifted  almost  simultaneously). 

Different  kinds  of  Tumblers. — There  are  several  kinds  of  tumblers,  to  all 
of  which  the  permutation  principle  is  applicable.  The  chief  species  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  The  sliding  tumbler. 

2.  The  lever  tumbler. 

3.  The  revolving  tumbler. 

Sliding  Tumbler  Locks. — The  Scottish  and  Egyptian  locks  belong  to  this 
class,  as  the  sliders  move  up  and  down  in  straight  lines. 

The  i»crmutution  stage  of  development  appears  never  to  have  l)een 

1  Sir  "  Toiiilinson  on  Locks"  ( Wi-ak's  Series),  p.  49. 
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reached  in  wooden  locks,  and  this  principle  was  first  applied  to  sliding 
tumblers  by  Bramah  in  1784,  just  ten  years  after  Barron  had  applied  it  to 
the  lever  tumbler.1  Braxnnh's  first  model,  however,  had  lever  tumblers,  but 
working  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  lock  instead  of  parallel 
to  it,  as  in  previous  locks.3  This  is  mentioned  to  show  that  Bramah  did 
not  take  a  lock  with  sliders  (such  as  the  Scottish  ones),  and  improve  upon 
it  by  applying  the  permutation  principle  directly,  but  got  at  his  invention 
by  a  round-about  process,  thus  :  he  started  with  Barron's  lock,  which  had 
permutation  levers,  altered  the  plane  in  which  they  worked  to  one  at  right 
angles  to  it,  and  then  substituted  sliders  for  the  levers.  The  latest  and 
most  improved  slider  lock  is  Yale's  American  lock,  patented  January  29, 
1861,  and  January  27,  1865.  The  tumblers  are  here  as  in  the  Scottish 
locks  arranged  in  a  straight  line  ;  in  the  Bramah  lock  they  arc  placed  in  a 
circle  round  the  key. 

Lfver  Lock*.— In  this  class  the  tumbler,  instead  of  moving  in  a  straight 
groove,  is  centred  on  a  pin,  and  moves  in  an  arc  of  a  circle. 

The  gradual  improvements  which  led  up  to  Barron's  great  invention  of 
the  permutation  tumbler  in  1774  are  as  follows: — The  early  iron  locks 
trusted  entirely  to  wards  for  their  security,  and  the  device  for  keeping  the 
bolt  fixed  when  it  had  been  thrown  consisted  of  a  double  notch  bellied  in 
the  middle,  which  was  made  to  catch  the  side  of  the  frame  by  means  of  a 
spring  at  the  top  of  the  bolt  The  bolt  thus  acta  as  its  own  tumbler. 
This  is  the  ordinary  and  extremely  insecure  spring  lock,  still  in  use.  It 
can  always  be  known  by  the  snapping  noise  it  makes  when  the  bolt  is 
thrown.  It  can  be  picked  without  putting  any  instrument  into  the  lock, 
simply  by  getting  a  tool  round  the  end  of  the  bolt  and  pushing  it  back. 
The  first  improvement  was  to  have  a  tumbler  separate  from  the  bolt  and 
centred  on  a  pin  of  its  own.  It  fell  into  a  notch  in  the  upper  side  of  the 
bolt,  out  of  which  it  had  to  be  lifted  by  means  of  the  key  before  the  bolt 
could  be  moved.  Barron  then  introduced  an  improvement  which  pre- 
vented the  tumbler  being  ineffective  when  over  lifted.    This  was  done  by 

1  8w  "  Toinlin.MHi  on  l/oclw"  fWrale's  Series),  |>.  ItiL  'J  Hid.  |».  71. 
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making  an  Il-shaped  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  bolt,  instead  of  a  notch  in 
the  top.  He  also  added  a  second  tumbler  in  front  of  the  first  The  last 
improvement  was  to  make  the  II  shaped  gatings  in  the  tumblers  instead 
of  in  the  bolt,  and  to  transfer  the  stud  from  the  tumbler  to  the  bolt ;  the 
number  of  the  tumblers  was  also  greatly  increased,  and  they  were  placed 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  instead  of  one  in  front  of  the  other.  Chubb 
took  out  his  first  patent  for  a  lock  of  this  type  in  February  3, 1818.  When 

was  supjHwed  that  a  lock  had  been  obtained, 
perfect  in  the  sense  that  the  possibility  of  opening  it  with  any  instrument 
except  the  proper  key  depended  on  chance  alone,  and  that  by  increasing 
the  numW  of  tumblers,  the  odds  against  any  one  hitting  on  the  right  com- 
bination of  heights  for  lighting  the  levers  might  be  made  so  great  as  to 
render  picking  impossible.  In  1851  a  rude  shock  was  given  to  this  notion 
by  Mr  llobbs,  an  American,  who  succeeded  in  picking  lwth  the  Iiramah 
and  Chubb  lock.  His  method  is  known  as  the  tentative  one,  and  depends 
on  the  minute  imperfections  of  workmanship  which  must  necessarily  exist 
in  even  the  very  best  kinds.  Pressure  is  put  on  the  bolt,  and  the  stud  thus 
brought  hard  against  the  tumblers,  which  are  then  gently  lifted  one  by  one, 
and  as  soon  as  the  least  inequality  in  the  pressure  is  felt  it  is  known  that 
the  stud  is  opposite  the  gating  of  the  tumbler  which  is  being  tried.  The 
process  is  repeated  for  each  tumbler,  and  the  bolt  can  then  be  thrown. 
Since  1851  MrHobbe,  Messrs  Chubb,  liramah,  and  others  have  introduced 
improvements,  the  object  of  which  has  been  to  prevent  pressure  l>eing  ap- 
plied to  the  tumblers  by  the  stud  on  the  bolt. 

Revolving  Tumblers. — These  move  in  a  complete  circle,  as  for  example 
in  the  letter  padlock,  where  the  tumblers  are  rings  moving  round  the  bolt. 
This  is  just  the  converse  of  the  liramah  luck,  where  the  Mt  plate  revolves 
round  the  tumblers.  The  letter  padlock  is  the  earliest  to  which  the  per- 
mutation principle  was  applied,  but  being  keyless  it  was  soon  superseded 
as  soon  as  it  was  shown  that  the  principle  was  applicable  to  other  kinds. 

Clustiification  of  Luck*. 

Multiple  sliding  tumblers. — Scottish  and  Egyptian  wooden  locks  (1000 

B.C.) 
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Permutation  sliding  tumblers. — Bramah  (eighteenth  century),  Tale 
(nineteenth  century). 

Permutation  lever  tumblers. — Barron  (eighteenth  century),  Chubb, 
Hobbeg,  &c  (nineteenth  century). 

Permutation  revolving  tumblers. — Letter  padlocks  (seventeenth  century). 
Key*, — There  are  two  kinds  of  keys  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view — 
1st,  sliding  keys,  which  move  forwards  or  sideways  in  a  straight  line ;  2d, 
revolving  keys,  which  turn  upon  a  centre.    The  keys  of  the  Scottish  and 
Egyptian  locks  belong  to  the  former  class. 

Having  now  fully  discussed  the  subject  of  locks  from  a  general  point  of 
view,  the  rest  of  the  paper  will  be  occupied  by  a  description  of  the  details 
of  the  examples  illustrated. 

The  lock  shown  on  fig.  1,  which  came  from  North  Konaldsay,  Orkney, 
may  be  taken  as  a  good  typical  specimen.  It  consists  of  the  following 
combination  of  fixed  and  movable  parts.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
the  fixed  frame,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  outside  of 
the  door  by  means  of  four 
stout  wooden  pins.  The 
shape  of  the  frame  will  be 
best  understood  by  the  per- 
spective view  shown  on  the 
diagram.  It  is  a  solid  block 
of  wood,  1  feet  long  by  4£ 
inches  broad  by  2  inches 
thick,  which  is  hollowed  out 
to  receive  the  movable  parts, 
thus;  four  vertical  grooves, 
1   inch  deep  and  h  inch 


Fig.  1.  Wooden  Look,  North  RonnMsny. 


wide,  are  cut  to  receive  the  tumblers  at  equal  distances  apart.  A 
horizontal  groove,  2  inches  broad  by  1  inch  deep,  is  formed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tumbler  grooves,  to  receive  the  l>olt.  There  in.  a  second  horizontal 
groove,  l\  inch  broad  by  j|  inch  deep,  higher  up,  just  large  enough  to 
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allow  the  key  to  be  inserted.  Xow  come  the  movable  parts.  The  bolt 
is  1  foot  long  by  2  inches  by  1  inch,  and  has  four  notches  cut  in  its  upper 
surface  for  the  ends  of  the  tumblers  to  fall  into.  The  key  is  6  inches  long 
by  1  inch  by  \  inch,  ami  has  four  lifting  teeth  on  the  top  corresponding 
to  each  of  the  four  tumblers.  The  tumblers  are  rectangular  pieces  of  wood, 
6  iucheslong  by  1  inch  by  \  inch,  having  notches  cut  in  the  sides  to  enable 
them  to  be  lifted  by  means  of  the  key. 

The  working  of  the  lock  is  as  follows  :— When  the  tumblers  are  resting 
by  their  own  weight  in  the  notches  of  the  bolt  it  is  impossible  to  move  it 
The  tumblers  are  lifted  by  means  of  the  key,  each  tooth  of  which  when 
it  is  inserted  comes  just  under  each  one  of  the  notches  before  described. 
The  key  is  held  with  one  hand  and  pushed  first  forwards  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  and  then  moved  vertically  upwards  to  the  extent  of  the  depth  of  the 
teeth  of  the  key  (which  is  equal  to  the  throw  of  the  tumblers).  When 
this  has  been  done  the  bolt  is  drawn  with  the  other  hand.  Thus  the 
Scottish  locks  require  two  hands  to  ojien  them,  whereas  the  Egyptian  ones 
only  require  one. 

The  next  batch  of  locks  to  be  described  differ  from  the  preceding  one  in 
that  the  lifting  teeth  of  the  key  project  from  the  side  instead  of  the  top. 
The  rudest  of  these  specimens  is  one  Itelonging  to  the  Museum  (fig.  2), 

which  was  brought  from  St  Kilda  by 
Mr  Sands.  It  has  two  tumblers,  aj>- 
parently  shaped  with  a  jieuknife.  The 
lifting  pins  on  the  key  are  of  iron. 
4r  The  following  detail  should  be  noticed, 
§  H     ls°*1  '  O     D       namely,  that  the  part  of  the  tumbler, 

-   i  above  the  lifting  notch,  is  cut  away 

to  the  extent  of  the  thickness  of  the 
key ;  the  object  being  to  prevent  the 
lock  being  picked  by  means  of  a 
straight  stick. 

The  next  s|iecimcn  (fig.  3)  belongs  to  Dr  Mitchell,  who  has  kindly  placed 
it  nt  the  author's  disposal,  and  comes  from  Harris,  in  the  Hebrides.  The 


f 


I 


T 


Fig.  2.  Wooden  Lock,  St  Kilda. 
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Fig.  3.  Wooden  Look,  Harris. 


lifting  teeth  are  hero  also  at  the  aide  of  the  key,  but  they  are  of  wood, 
and  cut  out  of  the  solid, 
lu  order  to  prevent  pick- 
ing with  a  straight  stick, 
instead  of  cutting  away 
the  top  of  the  tumbler, 
there  is  a  notch  next  the 
haft  of  the  key  and  a  cor- 
responding obstruction  at 
the  mouth  of  the  keyhole. 

The  last  lock  of  this  typo  here  described  (fig.  4)  comes  from  the  Faroe 
Isles,  and  is  now  in  the 
Industrial  Museum.  The 
author  is  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Mr  Archer, 
the  Director  of  the  Indus- 
trial Museum,  for  being 
permitted  to  draw  it.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  specimen, 
and  has  three  tumblers. 
The  key  is  of  iron,  and 
lifts  from  the  side. 

There  is  still  a  third  type  of  Scottish  wooden  lock,  which  differs 
from  those  already  dc-  C-d== 
scribed  in  having  double 
sets  of  tumblers  in  place 
of  single  ones.  Two  moat 
ingenious  examples  of  this 
kind  will  now  be  described. 
The  first  is  in  the  Museum 
of  this  Society,  and  comes 
from  Snizort,  in  Skye.    It  Fig.  5.  Wooden  Wk,  Snuort 

(fig.  5)  has  sis  tumblers,  working  independently  of  each  other,  and  consists 


Fig.  4.  Wooden  I/x-k,  Faroe  IhU-s. 
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simply  of  two  ordinary  locks  such  as  those  already  described,  put  face 
to  face,  with  the  holt  placed  between  them.  The  key  is  double,  and  has 
a  notch  next  the  haft  to  prevent  picking  with  a  straight  stick,  as  pre- 
viously explained.  The  keyhole  is  divided  into  two  by  a  thin  wrought 
iron  plate.  This  is  the  only  thing  approaching  a  ward  which  apjHMirs  in 
these  wooden  locks. 

The  next  specimen  to  be  dealt  with  (tig.  6)  is  by  far  the  most  ingenious 
and  interesting  of  alL    It  is  the  property  of  ])r  Mitchell,  and  was  copied 

from  a  lock  on  a  door  in 
Harris,  Hebrides.  The 
key  is  double,  but  the 
tumblers  are  single,  ami 
are  lifted  alternately  by 
each  limb  of  the  key. 
The  forms  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  will  be  fully 
understood  from  the  draw- 
ings. Each  tumbler  has 
two  holes  in  it,  one  of 
which  is  rectangular  and 
the  other  L-sha]>ed.  The 
rectangular  hole  is  to  allow  one  side  of  the  key  to  pass  through,  in  order 
that  it  may  lift  the  tumbler  beyond  The  L-shaped  hole  is  to  enable  the 
projecting  tooth,  on  the  inside  of  the  key,  to  catch  under  the  lower  part 
of  the  L,  and  lift  the  tumbler.  The  key  would  oj>en  the  lock  just  as 
well  if  hnth  of  the  holes  in  the  tumblers  were  L-sliai>ed,  but  the  object 
of  making  one  of  them  rectangular  is  to  prevent  a  key  with  lifting  teeth 
on  the  wrong  side  from  opening  it  The  way  in  which  the  key  twists  at 
the  end  so  as  to  get  into  the  hole  in  the  farthest  tumbler  is  worthy  of 
notice,  and  considerably  increases  the  difficulty  of  picking. 

Having  now  described  the  main  features  of  the  Scottish  wooden 
locks,  two  illustrations  of  Eastern  pin-locks  will  be  given  for  com- 
parison. 


(55? 


Fig.  6.  Woodfii  bock,  H arris. 
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The  first  (fig.  7)  was  presented  to  the  Industrial  Museum  by  Messrs 
Chubb,  and  comes  from  Egypt 

The  fixed  frame,  which  is  fastened  against  the  door,  consists  of  a  block 
of  wood,  6 J  feet  long  by  2  feet  by  1 J  feet,  with  a  cross  groove  cut  in  it  for 
the  bolt  to  slide  in.  In  the  top  of  this  piece  are  bored  three  holes  to  re- 
ceive the  tumblers,  which  are  merely  round  pins.  After  the  tumblers  are 
inserted  the  holes  are  plugged  up  at  the  top.  The  bolt  is  1 1  inches  long 
by  2  inches  by  1 J  inch,  and  has  three  holes  into  which  tho  tumblers  fall. 
The  key  hole  and  key-way  are  formed  by  hollowing  out  the  Itolt  itself 
and  in  this  respect  the 
Eastern  lock  differs  from 
the  Scottish  lock  and  all 
others.  The  object  of  this 
is  that  the  tumblers  may 
bo  raised  and  tho  bolt 
drawn  simultaneously.  The 
Egyptian  has  thus  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  Scottish 


c 


Fig.  7.  Wooden  Lock,  Egypt. 


lock  that  it  can  be  opened  with  one  hand  instead  of  two,  and  also 
that  the  lock  can  l>e  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  door,  a  hole  being  left 
through  which  the  hand  is  thrust.  The  method  of  hollowing  out  the  bolt 
is  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  effected  by  making  two  mortise  holes,  one  in 
the  top  of  the  bolt  and  the  other  hi  the  side  which  goes  against  the  door, 
and  joining  them.  The  key  is  thrust  into  this  hole,  and  lifts  the  tumblers 
by  means  of  three  pins.  Observe  the  notch  at  the  back  of  the  key,  which 
helps  to  steady  it  and  act  as  a  fulcrum  for  leverage  in  drawing  the  bolt. 

The  second  Eastern  lock  (fig.  8)  is  a  model  to  a  scale  made  from 
measurements  taken  by  the  author  from  an  original  example  on  the  door 
of  a  house  in  a  village  near  Rudbar,  on  tho  road  between  Resht  and  Kasvin, 
in  Northern  Persia.  It  much  resembles  tho  Egyptian  lock  just  described. 
The  key  is  of  slightly  different  form,  and  has  no  notch  at  the  back  j  the 
tumblers,  two  in  number,  are  placed  in  a  mortice  hole  instead  of  in  circular 
holes  bored  from  the  top  and  plugged.    All  the  locks  in  the  village  re- 

von  xiv.  i. 
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ferred  to  were  on  the  inside  of  the  doors.  One  example  had  rectangular 
tumblers  like  the  Scottish  ones,  but  they  were  lifted  by  means  of  a  key 

^  with  round  pins  for  teetlu 

jfFf  The  description  of  the  de- 


The  geographical  distribution  is  a  point  worth  considering,  and  further 
information  on  the  subject  will  be  gratefully  received.  The  locks  with 
rectangular  tumblers  are  still  used  in  Skye,  the  Hebrides,  Orkney,  Shet- 
land, and  in  the  Feroe  Isles,  and  Prof.  Tomlinson  adds  also  in  Cornwall. 
The  locks  with  circular  pin  tumblers  are  used  at  the  present  day  in  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  Thibet. 


tails  of  these  remarkable 
objects  is  now  concluded, 
and  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  tliat  all 
the  drawings  have  been 
carefully  made  from  the 
locks  themselves,  and  that 
they  have  never  been  be- 
fore illustrated. 


Fig.  8.  Wooden  Look,  Persia. 
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VI. 

NOTICE,  WITH  ANALYSES,  OF  A  SERIES  OF  CHURCH  TOKENS  OF  VARI 
OUS  PARISHES ;  OF  THE  COLLECTION  PLATES  BELONGING  TO  THE 
CHURCH  OF  DUDDINGSTON  AND  THE  TRINITY  COLLEGE  CHURCH 
OF  EDINBURGH;  AND  OF  THE  TRINITY  COLLEGE  CHURCH  HOS- 
PITAL  BELL.  By  W.  IVISON  MACADAM,  F.C.8.,  Ac,  Analytical 
Chemist  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Edinburgh. 

During  the  study  of  the  chemical  composition  of  ancient  metals  and 
alloys,  I  havo  obtainod  a  large  number  of  results,  some  of  which  I  now  beg 
to  lay  before  the  Society. 

I.  Church  Token*. — The  special  subject  to  which  this  part  of  the  paper 
refers  is  church  communion  tokens.  These  tokens  are  distributed  to  the 
congregation,  and  are  handed  by  them  to  the  elders  of  the  church  as  a 
sign  of  membership.  It  is  now  becoming  common,  especially  in  large 
and  populous  parishes,  to  give  cards  instead  of  metal  tokens,  and  on 
these  cards  the  member  writes  his  name  and  address,  which  enables  the 
minister  to  make  up  at  convenience  the  roll  of  communicants  present  at 
each  celebration.  Tokens  are,  therefore,  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
jwist.  A  very  considerable  number  of  these  old  metal  pieces  havo  passed 
through  my  hands,  including  the  largo  and  fine  collections  belonging  to 
the  Society,  and  which  are  in  the  Museum. 


The  oldest  form  of  token  consists  of  a  rough  and  often  somewhat 
irregular  square  of  metal,  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  1  inch  in  size.  The 
following  examples  will  illustrate  this  point : — 


Dalmeny  Innerkip  Futon 

(Linlithgow).  (Greenock).  (Kirk,  udliright). 

The  square  form  seems  to  have  boon  almost  universally  used  until  alwut 
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the  year  1740,  after  which  date  the  comers  <.f  the  metal  were  often 


lYiuaitlmiJ  Selkirk  Stovciiston 

llfmhlingtnii).  (Selkirk  1.  (Irvine). 

cut  utr,  the  tokeu  becoming  octagonal  or  round  in  form.    Besides  these 


St  Ctitlil*  rt'a  Sorbin 
(Edinburgh).  (Wigtown). 

more  commonly  met  with  styles,  other  and  more  complex  forms  were  lined. 
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The  lettering  and  ornamentation  on  these  tokens  is  in  nm-  instances 
stamped  into  the  metal  with  a  raised  dye,  hut  more  usually  the  inscription 


OKI  Kilpatrick  (Dumbarton). 

is  raised.  The  metal  is  geuerally  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  parish 
to  which  it  hulongs,  and  also  the  date  on  which  it  was  issued. 


Kilbride  (Irrino). 


FEN 


Galstou  (Ayr). 


Riccurtoa  (Ayr). 


&EITH 


Fenwick  (Irvine). 

Instead  of  the  full 

mod. 


Brith  (Irvine), 
of  the  church,  the  initial  letters  are  sometimes 


Newbattlc 
(Dalkeith). 


Kilpntrick-Durliam 
(Dumfries). 


DutMingston 
(Ediuburgli). 


loo 

In  ran 
used. 
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cn*\H  a  monogram  is  inscribed,  and  occasionally  a  rebus  is 


UK 

1707 


Mt-lroae. 


Invcresk  (Dalk.-ith). 


DuiMinpxton  (Edinburgh). 


The  building  to  which  the  token  belongs  is  now  and  then  represented, 
as  well  as  many  other  devices,  such  as  the  town  arms,  vines,  communion 


1 

niggnr,  1769. 


Turbolton  (Ayr),  1S00. 


cups,  and  texts.  The  minister  of  the  parish  frequently  has  his  name  or 
initials  on  the  reverse  side. 

The  metal  of  which  the  earlier  tokens  were  made  was  lead,  and  from  the 
year  1700  to  1745  this  metal  was  almost  exclusively  employed,  and  until 
the  year  1800  is  commonly  met  with.  In  the  west  of  Scotland  more 
j»articularlv  tin  was  mixed  along  with  the  lead.  The  tokens  made  of  the 
mixed  metals  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  retaining  most  of  the  sharp 
lines.  By  means  of  this  alloy  a  more  durable,  and  fast  impression  was 
obtained  than  could  be  hoped  for  from  a  soft  metal  such  as  lead,  and  at 
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the  same  t inn'  tho  colour  is  changed  from  a  dull  bluo  to  a  silver  white. 
Tho  amount  of  tin  employed  varied  much,  as  will  be  soon  from  the  follow- 
ing analyses : — 


Kinross 

(1747). 

Lolth, 
New  Kirk 

(1776). 

Kllharchan 

(1783). 

Kdlnburgh, 
Can  on  gale 
(18U). 

Lclth, 
North  Kirk 
(I8U). 

Kilmalcolm 
(1819). 

Lead 
Tin 

6274 

37  26 

3701 

62-99 

19-37 
80*63 

84-71 
15-29 

5204 
4796 

4631 
53-69 

■ 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

The  metal  tin  is  sometimes  employed  alone,  hut  the  tokens  so  obtained 
are  never  so  sharp  in  tho  lines  or  so  finely  cut  as  when  an  admixture  of 
lead  has  been  worked  with. 

II.  Dwblingtton  Church  Collection  Plates. — The  subjects  of  these 
plates  are  (1)  Adam  and  Eve,  and  (2)  tho  Spies.  The  first  represents 
Eve  giving  Adam  an  apple  from  tho  Tree  of  Knowledge,  which  is  placed 
in  the  centro  of  tho  dovico,  Adam  being  on  tho  left  hand  and  Eve  on  the 
right  A  serpent  is  twined  round  the  trunk,  with  its  head  amongst  tho 
branches  of  tho  tree.  A  scroll  border  surrounds  tho  device.  Tho  Spies 
are  shown  returning  from  tho  laud  of  Canaan  with  an  enormous  bunch  of 
grapes,  wluch  they  cany  slung  on  a  stick  across  their  shoulders.  The 
bonier  consist*  of  entwined  vines  and  grapes.  IJoth  plates  are  13|  inches 
across,  the  rim  being  1 J  inch  wide,  ami  are  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, being  still  regularly  employed  for  church  purposes.  They  wore 
given  to  the  church  about  the  year  1C00,  and  are  considered  to  be  of 
Dutch  manufacture,  a  supposition  which  is  strengthened  by  tho  very 
marked  physique  of  tho  figures. 

The  chemical  composition  of  tho  alloy  is  as  follows : — 

Copper  72-62 

Zinc  27-34 

99-96 

These  results  agree  with  the  more  early  and  rude  methods  of  preparing 
brasa. 
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III.  Trinity  CJhye  Church  Plates. — There  are  three  plates  belonging 
to  this  church,  two  being  old  and  one  recent.  One  of  the  first  named 
Ware  the  inscription,  "David  Grant,  Mkuchant  in  Kdk.,  171 G."  It  is 
a  large  plate,  19]  inches  across,  the  rim  being  3]  inches  wide.  The 
metal  is  richly  engraved  with  floral  and  other  devices,  is  yellow  in  colour, 
and  has  the  following  composition  : — 

Copper  -.      .  78-62 

Tin  0*94 

Zinc       ...  ...  20-42 

991)8 

The  second  of  the  old  plates  is  inscribed,  *  Gifted  by  John  BaoOM 
Merchant  in  Edr  to  the  Colledoe  Kikk  Session  1741,"  but  from  its 
appearance  must  be  of  much  older  date  than  that  stated.  It  is  19  j  inches 
across,  with  a  rim  3  inches  broad.  The  metal  is  dull  red  in  colour.  The 
centre  is  occupied  by  a  coat  of  arms,  having  a  shield,  on  which  all  mark- 
ings arc  effaced,  supported  by  rampant  leopards,  who  uphold  what  ap{  tears 
to  l>e  a  bishop's  mitre  surmounted  by  a  cross.  The  supjwrters  appear  to 
l>e  those  of  Mary  of  Gueldere  who  founded  the  church,  but  the  mitre  does 
not  appear  on  her  arms.  A  twined  vine  and  grai>es  form  a  border,  and 
in  which  four  vignettes  are  introduced.  These  consist  of  a  male  head  in 
the  upper  one,  with  female  heads  to  the  left  and  right.  That  on  the 
right  is  douhle  faced — one  laughing  and  the  other  frowning.  The  rim 
bears  devices  partly  engraved  and  partly  beaten. 

The  composition  of  the  alloy  is  as  follows  :— 

Cupper  82-o.r> 

Tin  1  81 

Zinc  1611 

99-97 

IV.  The  Dell  of  the  Hotpitttl  of  the  Trinity  Colfrye  Kirk. — This  bell, 
which  for  a  long  time  after  the  demolition  of  the  old  church  found  an 
asylum  alongside  the  gallows  under  the  the  North  Bridge  has  been  recently 
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returned  to  the  kirk-session,  and  is  now  fixed  in  the  helfry  of  tlie  rehuilt 
church.    It  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

RO  *  HOG  ♦  FECIT         FOR  #  THE  #  HOSPITAL  * 

#  1639* 

OF  #  THE  *  COLLEDO  ♦  KIRK  #  OF  #  EDINBRVOH  * 

The  dato  given  is  that  on  which  the  bell  was  re-cast  at  Stirling  by 
Robert  Hog.    The  bell  is  of  bronze,  and  has  the  follow  composition  : — 

Copper  73-61 

Tin  26-38 

9999 


Monday,  8(h  March  1880. 

The  Most  Noble  The  MARQUIS  of  LOTHIAN,  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
Fellows  :— 

John  L.  Henderson,  Esq.,  3  Minard  Terrace,  Glasgow. 
A.  Wilson  Faulds,  Esq.,  Knockbucklc  House,  Beith. 

Tho  following  Donations  to  tho  Museum  and  Library  wore  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors  : — 

(1.)  By  the  Trustees  of  the  late  David  Laing,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot 

Portrait  in  water-colour  on  ivory  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Forces  in  Scotland. 

Miniature  Portraits  of  William  Low,  Portrait  Painter,  by  John  Kay ; 
of  Lady  Leslie,  and  of  Nisbet  of  Dirleton,  also  on  ivory. 

The  Minute  Book  of  the  Abbotsford  Club. 
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(2.)  By  Arthur  Anderson,  M.D.,  C.R,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Socket-stone  for  the  Spindle  of  an  Upper  MilUt  •,  being  a  water-worn 

boulder  of  quartz  7|  inches  diameter,  with  three  holes  worn  by  the  spindle 
in  its  upper  surface,  found  at  Tomchalan,  Moulin,  Perthahire. 

(3.)  By  Francis  Ligqtdody,  Esq.,  O.K. 

Celt  of  greenstone,  polished,  10$  inches  in  length,  3|  inches  in  width 
and  2  inches  in  thickness  at  the  widest  and  thickest  part,  tapering  to  a 
width  of  1£  inches  at  the  butt,  which  is  brought  to  a  flnttcned  form 
similar  to  the  cutting  end,  but  slightly  expanded  at  the  sides.  The  edges 
are  ground  flat  In  shajx;  it  closely  resembles  the  celts  found  at  Drumour 
in  Cllenshee,  Forfarshire,  figured  in  the  "Proceedings,"  vol  ix.  p.  174. 
This  fine  s]»ecimcn  was  found  on  the  farm  of  Lagg,  Dunure,  Ayrshire. 

(4.)  By  James  Dalgarno,  Esq.,  Slains. 

Polished  Celt  of  felspathic  stone,  greatly  weather-worn  and  decomposed 
on  the  surface,  G£  inches  in  length,  3  inches  in  width  at  the  widest  part, 
oval  in  the  cross  section,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  butt  It  was 
found  on  the  farm  of  Upper  Brownhill,  Slains. 

Leaf-ehaped  Arrow-head  of  Reddish  Flint,  1 A  inches  in  length,  found 
on  the  same  farm. 

With  reference  to  these  implements,  Mr  Dalgarno  says  : — M  The  stone 
axe  and  fliut  arrow-head  now  presented  to  the  Society  were  found  by 
Mr  William  Sim,  farmer,  Upjier  Brownhill,  Slains.  These  are  only 
a  sample  of  many  that  havo  been  found  from  time  to  time  in  this 
locality.  Several  years  ago  a  stone  cist,  containing  burnt  ashes,  was  laid 
open  by  quarry-workers  on  the  farm  adjoining  Mr  Sim's.  A  little  to  the 
west  of  the  quarry  there  had  been  a  camp  of  flint- workers,  the  site  of 
which  might  measure  in  circumference  about  fifty  yards.  Many  flakes 
and  partially-formed  arrows  are  still  to  be  found  after  the  plough.  The 
farm  of  Upper  Brownhill  stands  high,  and  is  contiguous  to  the  Moss  of 
Lochlundie.  In  reclaiming  part  of  the  moss,  Layers  of  trees,  which  had 
evidently  floated  from  the  west,  were  cut  through  at  a  depth  of  6  feet 
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in  black  moss.  Horns  of  tho  stag  and  wild  cattle  have  been  found  from 
time  to  time  by  parties  cutting  peat.  A  good  specimen  of  the  latter 
was  found  in  July  this  season,  and  sent  to  Dr  John  Alexander  Smith, 

for  the  Society." 

(5.)  By  Rev.  Jambs  O.  Haldane,  M.A,  Minister  of  Kingoldrum. 

Cylindrical  Hammer  of  grey  granite,  2\  inches  diameter  aud  2 \  inches 
in  length,  slightly  constricted  in  tho  middle,  and  the  rounded  ends  slightly 
convex.  A  hole  }  inch  in  diameter  has  been  begun  to  bo  bored  through 
it  from  both  sides.    It  was  found  in  the  parish  of  Glammis,  Forfarshire. 

Irregularly  circular  Disc  of  Sandstone,  3  inches  diameter,  J  inch  in  thick- 
ness, having  a  hole  \  inch  wide  pierced  through  the  middle  of  the  disc. 
It  was  found  iu  the  parish  of  Kingoldrum,  Forfarshire. 

Celt  of  felspathic  stone,  polished,  4  inches  long,  2  J 
inches  wide  and  |  inch  thick  at  the  widest  and  thickest 
part,  tapering  to  the  butt,  which  is  broken.  The  edges 
are  only  slightly  flattened,  so  that  the  section  is  almost 
ovaL  It  was  found  near  the  Loch  of  Kinnordy,  For- 
farshire. 

Celt  of  black  basaltic  stone,  polished,  5  inches  in 
length,  3  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick  at  tho  widest 
and  thickest  part,  tapering  and  thinning  slightly  to  tho 
butt,  which  is  rounded  and  flattened.  The  edges  are  not 
flattened,  so  that  the  cross  section  is  a  long  ovaL  Loth 
the  flat  faces  aro  polished  by  use  as  a  rubbing-atone. 
It  was  found  in  the  ]>arish  of  Airlie,  Forfarshire. 

Celt  of  greenstone,  polished,  5  inches  long,  3  inches     Socketed  Celt 
in  width  and  \\  inch  in  thickness  at  its  widest  and        in« hen  g). 
thickest  part,  tapering  and  thinning  slightly  towards  tho  butt,  which  is 
rounded  and  damaged.    It  was  found  in  the  parish  of  Airlie,  Forfarshire. 

Celt  of  bronze,  socketed,  4  J  inches  in  length,  1  \  inch  wide  across  the 
cutting  face,  and  with  a  loop  on  one  side  A  inch  long  and  J  inch  below 
tho  rim  of  the  socket.    Tho  socket,  which  is  oval,  has  no  bevel  moulding 
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or  ornament  It  is  oval  in  the  opening,  1|  inches  long  and  J  inch  wide. 
This  long  narrow  form  of  socketed  celt  is  uncommon  in  Scotland.  The 
present  specimen  was  found  in  the  pariah  of  Kingoldrum. 

(G.)  By  Rev.  John  Fbroussov,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Fearn,  through 
Rev.  J.  0.  Haldane,  M.A. 

Whetstone  of  micaceous  sandstone,  3 J  inches  in  length  and  alxjut 
J  inch  of  a  side,  having  a  hole  for  suspension  through  one  end,  and  very 
much  worn  by  use.    It  was  found  in  a  cist  in  Glenshee,  Perthshire. 

(7.)  I5y  John  Sibbald,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Tyrolese  Cattle  I  Jell,  purchase  d  at  Mcran,  in  the  TyroL  The  bell  is  of 
irou,  brazed,  3*  inches  wide  and  3\  inches  high,  exclusive  of  the  handle, 
which  is  2i  inches  wide  and  1  inch  in  height.  The  mouth  of  the  bell  is 
nearly  rectangular,  with  rounded  corners  and  slightly  bulging  sides.  It 
measures  3}  inches  in  length  and  2  inches  in  width.  The  bell  is  formed 
by  doubling  an  oblong  piece  of  sheet  iron  in  the  middle,  and  overlaping 
and  rivetting  the  two  sides.  The  handle  passes  through  the  top  of  the 
bell,  and  forms  the  loop  on  which  the  iron  clapper  hangs.  The  size  is 
that  of  a  sheep  or  goat  l>ell.  A  similar  sheep  bell,  but  larger,  from  Wilt- 
shire, is  in  the  Museum.  All  the  domestic  animals  wear  bells  in  the 
East,  and  camels,  horses,  donkeys,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats  have  each  a 
different  variety  of  bell,  some  of  which  are  much  larger  and  others  much 
smaller  than  the  present  specimen. 

Stone  article,  being  a  rough  piece  of  slate,  6  inches  by  4,  and  £  inch 
thick,  one  end  rounded  and  slightly  narrower  than  the  other,  the  edges  of 
the  stone  all  round  being  smoothed  and  slightly  rounded.  The  stone  is 
constricted  in  the  centre  of  its  length  and  width,  with  marks  as  if  for 
cords,  having  also  a  hole  about  1  inch  in  length  and  i  inch  in  width 
cut  through  the  narrower  part  by  a  sharp  tool.  On  one  side  there 
are  incised  the  letters  I  x  G,  below  them  a  heart  and  a  species  of  flenr- 
ile-lis  between  the  figures  17,  below  them  1683,  and  in  the  corner  a  square 
alxmt  J  inch  of  a  side,  diagonally  divided  into  four  triangles.  On  the 
other  si'ie  a  similar  square  similarly  divided  by  a  saltire,  a  lamented  head, 
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below  it  a  thistle  crowned,  but  reversed,  between  the  letters  C  R,  and 
below  them  on  tho  right  sido  the  figures  83,  the  space  on  the  left  side 
blank.  Below  all  arc  tho  words  "John  Gibsono"  in  the  ordinary  script 
of  tho  period,  and  underneath  them  some  other  writing  now  illegible. 
This  curious  object  was  found  in  Arran. 

(8.)  By  James  S.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Warminster. 

Digging  Stone  from  Chili,  being  a  flattened  ovoid  boulder  of  green- 
stone, 5£  inches  diameter,  and  about  3  inches  thick,  having  a  hole  2  A 
inches  wide  at  the  surface,  but  narrowing  to  1  \  inch  in  width  at  the 
centre,  pierced  through  its  thickness  in  tho  middle  of  its  flat  sides. 

(9.)  By  John  Sband,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Tinder-box,  being  a  can-shaped  box  of  sheet  iron,  3  inches  diameter, 
and  3  A  inches  deep,  riveted  up  tho  side,  and  bound  round  tho  bottom 
with  a  wooden  hoop.  Tho  lid  and  tho  bottom  are  made  out  of  cork- 
floats  for  nets.  It  was  obtained  as  in  use  by  a  fisherman  in  Kirkcud- 
brightshire. 

Steel,  4 J  inches  in  length,  and  flint  used  with  the  same,  also  from 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Pocket  Tinder-box,  being  a  hinged  box  of  sheet  iron  tinned,  as  com- 
monly used  for  a  tobacco  box  by  the  fishermen  of  the  same  locality. 

(10.)  By  J.  J.  Millidge,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Penny  of  Edward  III.,  struck  at  Durham. 
Penny  of  David  II.,  reverse  REX  SCOTORVM. 

(11.)  By  D.  J.  Macfie,  Esq.  of  Borthwick  Hall. 

Plan  of  Entrenchments  at  Borthwick  Hall,  by  Mr  W.  Galloway, 
Architect.    [See  the  subsequent  communication  by  Mr  Galloway.] 

(12.)  By  tho  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Vol.  xxvi.,  Parts  18-21, 
and  Vol.  xxvil,  Parts  2  and  3. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    Vol.  i.,  Series  it,  Part  13. 
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(13.)  By  tlte  Royal  University  op  Copenhagen. 

Kjolienhavn's  Universitcta  Retshistorie,  1479-1879. 
J.  C.  Jacobsen's  Description  ilea  Scrrcs  des  Jardin  Botaniquo  de 
l'Universite. 

Medal  in  bronze,  Fourth  Centenary  of  the  University. 

There  were  also  exhibited : — 

1.  By  His  Grace  the  DVke  of  Buccleicii  and  Queensuerry,  K.G., 

<fcc,  F.S.A.  Scot 

Gold  Lunette,  found  at  Auchcntaggart,  and  massive  Silver  Chain 
found  at  Whitccleuch.  [Sec  the  subsequent  communication  by  J. 
Gilchrist  Clark,  Esq.] 

2.  By  A.  G.  Reid,  Esq.,  Auchterarder. 

Coffer  of  Black  Oak,  rectangular  in  the  lower  part,  the  lid  with 
sloping  sides  and  flat  top,  like  a  pavilion  roof.  The  colfer  measures 
16  inches  long,  7  A  inches  wide,  and  10  inches  high,  is  ornamented  with 
strips  of  brass  fastened  by  copjier  nails,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
obtained  from  Cambuskenneth  Abl>ey. 

3.  By  Stair  Agnew,  Esq.,  (Queen's  and  Lord  Treasurer's  Remem- 

brancer. 

Four  Gold  Rings,  found  at  St<inne«8,  Orkney.  Two  of  the  rings  are 
formed  of  strands  of  gold  wire,  twisted  together.     The  smallest  is 


GoM  Kinp*  found  at  Stcnnnss  (actual  size). 

similar  to  one  found  in  Bute,  with  coins  of  David  I.  (Proceedings, 
vol.  v.,  plate  vi.  fig.  2,  and  p.  373).     It  is  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  is 
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composed  of  threo  strands  twisted  togothor,  thickest  in  the  middle,  and 
tapering  to  the  extremities,  which  are  welded  together.  The  other 
more  resembles  a  ring  of  plaited  wires  found  in  the  island  of  Fladda 
Chuin,  and  now  in  the  Museum.  It  measures  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  is 
composed  of  seven  wires,  four  plated  in  double  strands,  and  the  three 
outermost  making  a  triple  plait,  which  is  also  interplaitod  with  the  two 
double  strands.  As  in  the  former  case,  the  wires  decrease  in  thickness 
towards  the  ends,  which  are  welded  together  to  form  a  lozenge-shaped 
bezel  The  other  two  rings  are  plain  hoops,  formed  of  a  flat  band  of 
gold,  about  |  of  an  inch  wide  in  the  widest  part,  and  tapering  to  the 
ends,  which  are  unjoined.  One  of  them  is  broken.  Tho  following 
account  of  tho  discovory  of  theso  objects  was  communicated  by  James 
M.  Macbeath,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Anderson  : — 

"  Kirkwall,  2nd  Sep.  1879. 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  acquainting  you  of  a  most  interesting  '  find  ' 
which  was  made  last  Friday,  in  a  field  near  the  shore  of  the  loch  of  Sten- 
ncss.  The  finder  is  a  small  farmer  in  the  parish  in  which  the  find  was 
made.  I  only  heard  of  it  to-day,  and  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  the  person 
in  whose  hands  the  interesting  relics  have  been  placed  for  sale.  They 
consist  of  four  separate  pieces  of  gold,  which  weigh  about  twenty-eight 
pennyweights  of  what  the  watchmaker  here  says  is  fine  gold. 

"There  are  first  two  rings,  each  about  1J  inch  diameter  outside  measure- 
ment Both  arc  curiously  wrought  a°d  are  of  different  designs  or  patterns. 
Then  there  are  two  flat  Btrips  or  bands  of  gold,  by  which  the  two  rings  were 
attached  to  each  other  when  found.  The  bands  are  about  No.  28  wire  guagc 
in  thickness.  I  have  just  learned  that  No.  2  was  the  same  length  as  the  other, 
but  the  fanner  had  a  piece  cut  off,  and  took  it  to  Strnmness  to  have  it  tested. 

"  No.  1  ring  consists  of  two  gold  wires  about  the  size  of  No.  13  wire  gauge, 
twisted  together  like  a  rope,  and  gradually  getting  smaller  where  the  ends 
are  neatly  hammered  into  the  coil.  At  the  thickest  part  the  ring  is 
fully  T»«  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  the  smaller  part  is  barely  A  of  an 
inch. 

"No.  2  ring  is  much  more  clalwratcly  wrought  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
*mall  wires,  about  No.  19  wire  gauge,  twisted  together  in  the  form  of  three 
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curb  chains — one  at  each  side  of  the  rintf,  and  the  third  in  the  centre, 
rising  like  a  riilge  above  the  two  curb*  on  either  aide — and  having  a  flat 
part,  diamond-shape,  at  the  small  part,  where  the  wires  all  terminate. 

"  For  the  style  of  both  (but  more  so  of  No.  2),  and  general  appearance,  1 
refer  you  to  Wilson's  •  Pre-Historic  Annals  of  Scotland,'  edition  1851,  p.  677." 

Hoard  of  Groats  of  Robert  III.,  found  at  Fortrose.  [See  the  sub- 
sequent papers  by  Mr  Geddie  and  Mr  Burns.] 

Mass  of  Bronze,  like  a  thick  cake,  irregularly  circular,  9  inches 
diameter,  and  3  inches  thick,  weighing  nlxmt  36  lbs.,  ploughed  up  at 
Carloton,  Glasserton,  Wigtownshire. 

The  following  Communications  were  mid  : — 


L 

ON  STONE  IMPLEMENTS  FROM  NOVA  SCOTIA  AND  CANADA,  AND  ON 
THE  USE  OF  COPPER  IMPLEMENTS  HY  THE  ABORIGINES  OF  NOVA 
SCOTIA.    By  Paorausoa  DUNS,  D.D.,  Vi«  b-Pkekii>knt. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  of  "Acadian  Geology,"  Principal  Dawson 
says — "Nothing  can  be  more  striking  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
American  Indian  than  the  entire  similarity  of  the  traces  of  pre-historic 
man  in  Europe  to  those  which  remain  of  the  primitive  condition  of  the 
American  Aborigines  .  .  .  and  it  seems  evident  that  if  these  pre-historic 
remains  are  ever  to  be  correctly  interpreted  by  European  antiquaries, 
they  must  avail  themselves  of  American  light  for  their  guidance.  .  .  . 
One  can  scarcely  open  any  European  book  on  thus  subject,  or  glance  at 
any  of  the  numerous  articles  and  papers  on  this  fertile  theme  in  scientific 
journals,  without  wishing  that  those  who  discuss  pre-historic  man  in 
Europe  knew  a  little  more  of  his  analogue  in  America."  While  I  would 
not  put  the  matter  in  this  somewhat  exaggerated  form,  the  value  of  a 
comparative  survey  of  the  implements  used  by  pro-historic  tribes,  located 
in  widely  separated  geographical  areas,  will  Ik-  acknowledged  by  all.  It 
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was  mainly  this  consideration  which  induced  me  to  procure  specimens  of 
the  remains  of  the  extinct  Iudian  tribes  of  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
described  by  me  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  February  1878.  By  the 
kindness  of  an  accomplished  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr  Palerson,  New  Glasgow, 
Nova  Scotia,  I  am  able  to  exhibit  some  implements  obtained  in  other 
districts  of  America.  Ho  says — "  I  send  you  by  the  Rev  G.  W.  Sprott,  of 
North  Berwick,  a  few  stone  implements.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  send  you 
any  better.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  get  in  this  province  any 
finely  polished  or  worked  implements.  They  have  been  so  much  sent 
abroad,  or  taken  by  visitors,  or  put  into  private  collections  in  this  country, 
that  they  are  now  rarely  to  be  found.  I  send  you  specimens  of  such  as 
are  still  picked  up,  though  now  comparatively  rarely.  In  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  they  are  found  in  great  abundance.  I  send  one  from 
Lake  Superior,  known  as  a  scraper,  intended  to  be  held  in  the  hand  aud 
not  to  be  hafted."  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  this  specimen  shortly.  Mean- 
while, may  I  remind  the  Society  that,  in  April  1879,  in  a  short  paper  on 
"Smoothing  Stones,"  I  quoted  the  description  given  by  an  agent  of  the 
United  States  Indian  Bureau,  of  the  method  by  which  the  North  American 
Aborigines  prepare  the  skins  of  large  mammals  for  use,  and  of  the  rubbing- 
stones  for  rendering  them  soft  aud  pliable.  It  seems  to  me  that  all 
the  larger  implements  now  exhibited  had  been  used  for  the.  same  and 
analogous  purposes.  The  term  stone  axes  may  or  may  not  be  misleading, 
acconling  as  wo  view  them.  They  may  have  been  originally  employed 
even  as  weapons,  and  then  come  into  use  as  tools,  or  they  may  have  first 
answered  as  tools  for  one  kind  of  work,  and  have  then  been  pressed  into 
work  of  another  kind  altogether.  That  some  to  which  the  name  axe  has 
been  given  could  never  have  been  equal  to  the  work  of  an  axe  seems 
past  doubt.  Of  this  kind  is  the  largest  specimen,  now  exhibited;  it  is 
from  the  entrance  to  Pictou  Harbour,  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  of  compact 
heavy  greenstone,  pitted  all  over  with  small  holes,  resembling  those  of 
vesicular  trap,  but  in  this  instance  due  apparently  to  the  influence  of 
weathering  on  lime  granules  in  the  substance.  A  transverse  section 
would,  near  the  centre,  give  nearly  a  semicircle.    The  polishing  is  mostly 
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limited  to  one  siiK*.  It  is  8;  inches  in  length,  2;  inches  in  breadth  at  the 
broadest  ]«irt  when-  the  bevel  begins,  and  1A  inch  at  the  narrow  end. 
When  the  narrow  end  was  grasped  by  the  right  hand,  the  t<Kil  could  be 
w  orked  with  much  force  by  the  left  hand  taking  hold  of  it  crosswise.  On 
the  side  next  the  worker  the  surface  is  flattened,  as  if  to  give  a  place  to 
the  ball  of  the  ]iabn. 

The  so-called  scraper,  referred  to  above,  seemed  to  Mr  Anderson,  when 
shown  to  him  recently,  to  be  very  unlike  an  American  form.  I  cannot, 
however,  have  the  least  doubt  on  this  point.  Df  Pate! SOD  is  an  able 
and  trustworthy  observer,  and  that  he  would  only  have  been  too  glad  to 
tind  it  foreign  will  appear  from  the  following  sentence  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  me  s — "  I  should  like  much  to  get  a  specimen  or  two  of  EurojK'an 
stone  axes,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  comparing  with  American, 
I  will  cheerfully  give  two  or  three  American  for  one  European,  and 
do  m-t  mind  whether  it  is  British  or  Danish."  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  see,  there  is  no  specimen  very  like  this  one  in  the 
•Society's  Museum.  But  I  have  one  from  .Shetland,  which  bears  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  it.  In  both  cases  it  is  clear  that  the  nibbing 
has  lx-en  most  on  one  side.  In  the  Lake  Superior  specimen  a  slight 
depression  occurs  on  the  least  used  side,  in  which  the  foretinger  lies 
when  the  tool  is  grasped  for  work.  This,  like  the  flattened  side  of  the 
tool  just  referred  to,  may  he  merely  accidental.  The  Shetland  sjK'cimen 
is  of  porphyry,  that  from  Lake  Superior  is  a  jtorphyrite.  One  of  the 
specimens  in  marked  "Micmac  Axe  from  Middle  Rivet  Point,  Pictou, 
Nova  Scotia."  Like  the  others,  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  used  on 
one  side.  "The  Micmac."  says  Dawson,  "still  pitches  his  rude  wigwam 
of  birehwood  within  sight  of  the  largest  cities  of  Acadia,  but  he  has 
entered  into  the  Iron  Age,  and  the  stone  weapons  of  his  ancestors  are 
as  much  objects  of  curiosity  to  him  as  to  his  neighbours  of  European 
origin."  The  other  so-called  stone  axe  is  a  granitoid  form  from  Meri- 
gotnish,  Nova  Scotia.  I  have  been  much  interested  in  noticing  that  this 
limitation  of  the  nibbing  surface  mainly  to  one  side  is  not  only  ehaiacter- 
i^tie  of  these  American  specimens,  but  of  European  ones  also     It  is  so 
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with  that  from  .Shetland  just  mentioned,  and  also  with  one  from  Derby- 
shire, and  another  from  Ireland,  now  exhibited.  Among  tho  specimens 
is  one  2£  inches  in  length,  and  1£  inch  in  breadth  at  tho  cutting  edge, 
which  the  American  archaeologists  call  a-"  skinning  knife,"  a  much  better 
designation,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  for  an  implement  of  this  sort  than  the 
term  "celt."  This  specimen  is  from  Lake  Superior,  and  is  of  coarse 
serpentine.  A  specimen  is  figured  in  Dr  Abbot's  "  Stone  Age  in  New 
Jersey,"  *  exactly  resembling  this  one  in  shape  and  material. 

The  Arrow-heads  now  exhibited  are  from  Nova  Scotia,  Lake  Superior, 
and  Canada  West.  The  Luunenburg,  Nova  Scotia,  specimens  are  three 
in  number,  one  finished  and  two  unfinished.  The  former  is  of  a  dis- 
tinctly European  type ;  one  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
be  similar  in  shape,  the  other  is  of  the  obovate  form  so  common  in 
America.  A  like  difference  is  apparent  between  the  two  Like  Superior 
specimens.  There  are  five  unfinished  forms  from  Merigomish,  Nova 
Scotia.  There  is  also  one  from  Prince  Edward's  Inland  unlike  the  others, 
and  differing,  I  think,  in  shape  from  any  of  the  American  forms  in  the 
Museum.  The  Canada  West  specimens  are  well  made,  and  have  quite  a 
handy  look  about  them. 

When  a  year  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  l)r  Paterson,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  make  inquiry,  both  as  to  tho  form  and  the  materials  of  the  pre- 
historic implements  of  the  Ciinadas,  and  ho  informed  mo  that  he  had 
himself  found  implements  not  of  stone  only,  but  of  bone,  and  of  copper 
also.  The  reference  to  copper  was  full  of  interest  "  The  bronze  age," 
says  Dawson,  "never  existed  in  North  America;  but  in  Nova  Scotia, 
as  in  Canada,  native  copper  was  used  for  trinkets,  though,  from  its 
scarcity,  only  to  a  very  small  extent."  But  the  interest  here  is  quite 
as  much  for  the.  geologist  as  the  antiquary.  The  Nova  Scotia  cupper 
occurs  "  in  masses  varying  from  several  pounds  in  weight  down  to  the 
most  minute  grains, *in  the  veins  and  fissures  which  traverse  the  trap." 
Dawson  thinks  it  "  probable  that  the  metal  has  been  deposited  from  an 
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aqueous  solution  of  some  salt  of  copper,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  the  electrotyi»e  process.  Why  this  should  have  occurred,  in  trap 
rocks  more  especially,  docs  not  appear  very  obvious."  Itut  whatever 
may  have  been  the  natural  chemistry  of  the  deposit,  it  is  clear  that  these 
masses  supplied  the  copper  from  which  the  pre-historic  copper  imple- 
ments were  fashioned.  I  am  ahle  to  show  photographs  of  some  of 
these,  and  of  bone  implements  collected  by  Dr  Patereon,  and  hope, 
in  the  long  run,  to  get  some  specimens  for  the  Museum.  Most  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  specimens  have  been  found  by  Dr  Paterson  himself.  They 
are  interesting  as  proving  that  the  aborigines  had  the  knowledge  of  this 
metal,  and  wore  able  to  fabricate  it  into  various  articles. 

II 

NOTE  ON  "TROTTER  ROOFING."   By  I'hotowr  DUNS,  D.D., 

Vick-Pkehdest. 

Before  slates  came  into  common  use  for  roofing,  thin  flags  were  much 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  thatch  in  districts  where  fissile  rocks  of 
any  sort  were  easily  obtained.  The  readiness  with  which  they  could 
be  split  into  convenient  pieces,  and  their  tidy  appearance  on  the  roof, 
led  to  their  frequent  use  for  the  better  class  of  houses.  The  rafters 
were  in  many  cases  made  of  oak,  and  the  flags  wen  hung  on  them  by 
means  either  of  wooden  pegs  or  of  "  trotter-bones " — sheep-shanks,  as 
they  were  called — the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  sheep.  The  lnmes  were 
driven  into  the  flag  till  flush  with  the  upper  surface,  and  suspended  on 
the  rafter  by  the  part  projecting  below.  Some  of  theae  bones,  together 
with  a  fragment  of  a  roofing  flag,  pierced  by  a  circular  hole  large  enough 
to  receive  the  pin  of  bone,  are  now  presented  to  the  Museum.  They 
were  obtained  by  me  in  1861,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  late  James 
Cunningham,  Esq.,  then  residing  at  Gretna  Hall,  Dumfriesshire.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  a  house  in  the  High  Street,  Annan,  had  the 
flagstones  removed  from  its  roof,  and  replaced  by  common  slates.  The 
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flags  were,  for  the  most  part,  larger  than  the  slates  now  in  use,  the  hole 
for  the  pin  heing  in  a  position  answering  to  tliat  for  the  nail  in  slates. 
Some  of  the  largest  flags  had  two  holes.  The  number  of  bones  in  a 
comparatively  fresh  condition  was  far  greater  than  could  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  age  of  the  building. 

A  notice  of  the  unroofing  of  Mrs  Williamson's  house  appeared  at 
the  time  in  The  Annan  Observer,  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken.  It  is  worth  preserving,  because  of  its  reference  to  the  history 
of  this  old  house  : — 

"  Naworth  Castle,  before  the  gieat  fire  a  few  years  ago,  was  roofed  with 
the  grey  flags  so  common  in  Northumberland,  and  they  were  fastened  down 
with  sheep-shanks  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  roof  of  the  old  house  in  the 
High  Street  to  which  we  have  alluded.  This  house  was  built  in  166ti,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  flags  now  removed  have  never  l>efore  been  disturbed 
since  the  house  was  ereeted.  The  house  is  built  of  bricks,  bumed  so  hard 
as  to  be  almost  vitrified ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  made  at  the 
brickworks  that  are  understood  to  have  Wn  in  operation  long  ago,  at  the 
Pricked  Acre.  As  was  the  case  with  many  of  the  old  houses  in  Annan 
that  have  now  disappeared,  the  house  we  refer  to  stands  with  its  gable  to  the 
street  At  one  time  it  was  a  house  of  great  importance,  and  was  occupied 
as  the  head  inn  in  the  town ;  and  it  was  the  host  of  this  inn  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  hero  of  the  anecdote  narrated  in  the  lecture  on 
'Annan,'  delivered  by  the  late  Mr  James  Little  to  the  members  of  our 
Meelianics'  Institute,  according  to  which  anecdote  the  landlord  of  the 
principal  inn  in  the  town  was  found  by  a  traveller  from  England  to  be 
lioth  ostler  and  waiter  at  the  inn,  and  at  the  same  time  was  Provost  of  the 
burgh,'  and  its  representative  in  the  Scottish  Parliament.  In  this  old  house — 
no  doubt  an  inn  at  the  time— Burns  lodged,  when  on  duty  as  an  excise- 
man in  Annan  ;  and  in  it  he  is  said  to  have  composed  the  song  of  "The 
de'il  cam'  nddlin'  through  the  toun.'  The  bed  in  which  the  poet  sought 
repose  when  on  duty  here  still  retains  the  same  position  in  a  snug  little 
closet  which  it  occupied  when  he  used  il." 
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NOTK'K  OK  THF.  IMSCOVERY  OF  A  HOAUD  OF  CROATS  «»F  ROBERT 
III.  ENCLOSED  IN  A  EWF.lt  OF  Bit  ASS,  AND  BURIED  IN  THE 
CATHEDRAL  GREEN,  PORTKOSE.  Bt  Ha  W.  s.  0 EDDIE,  Portkcwk 
Cmmi  nicatkii  by  J.  R.  FINDLAY,  F-y.,  Vu  k -I'khudskt. 

On  22*1  January  1S80,  the  clay  floor  in  the  kitchen  of  the  cottage  of 
Mr  Donald  Junor  on  the  margin  of  the  Cathedral  tireen,  Fortress,  was 
being  lifted,  with  the  object  of  having  a  flooring  of  cement  laid  down 
in  its  place,  when,  at  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  below  the  clay,  the  tip  of 
the  spout  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  kettle  was  struck.    On  examination 

it  was  found  that  a  s  juare  cavity 
had  been  formed  by  four  rough 
pieces  of  whinstone,  and  within  this 
stood  an  antique  Vessel  of  brass, 
much  tarnished  on  the  surface,  and 
of  the  form  and  dimensions  shown 
in  the  accompanying  woodcut.  The 
top  of  the  vessel  was  closed  by  a 
circular  piece  of  lead,  Jths  of  an  inch 
thick,  carefully  fitted  to  the  neck  of 
the  flagon.  On  removing  this  lid, 
it  was  found  that  the  vessel  was 
filled  with  silver  coins  of  the  reign 
of  Rol>ert  III.,  King  of  Scots,  and 
numbering,  as  was  ascertained,  1100 
in  all.  There  was  a  quantity  of 
blackdooking  liquid  in  the  vessel, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  poured  off  befoie  there  was  an  opportunity 
of  finding  out  whether  it  was  some  preservative,  or  merely  water  that 
had  got  entrance  by  the  spout.  It  was  at  first  reported  that  there  were 
some  fragments  of  manuscript  along  with  the  coins,  but  this  appears 
to  be  without  foundation.    The  silver  pieces  were,  with  comparatively 


Ewer  of  Brass  foaiHl  at  Fortrmc 
(9  in,  h.-s  high). 
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few  exceptions,  in  wonderfully  good  preservation.  The  majority  were, 
similar  in  size  to  the  specimens  sent  herewith,  others  were  smaller — 
evidently  representing  about  half  the  value.  The  places  of  coinage  nit- 
Edinburgh  and  Perth  ;  but  at  least  one  was  marked  "  Villa  +  do  +  Aberd." 
The  divert  spellings  of  the  inscriptions  and  other  details  show  that  they 
have  been  stamped  with  a  variety  of  dies  ;  and  among  the  different  read- 
ings of  "Scotorum"  in  the  legend  round  the  head  of  the  King  were 
44  Scottorum,"  "Beaton,"  "Kcturm,"  and  "Sctrum;"  also  "Gratia" 
instead  of  44  Gra.,"  &c. 

The  houses  forming  the  square  around  the  present  Cathedral  Green, 
including  that  covering  the  site  of  the  44  find,"  are  all  of  comj>aratively 
recent  date  ;  and  they  occupy  part  of  the  space  forming  the  old  44  Yard" 
or  44  Green"  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chanonrie— the  mime  of  Fortrose  previous 
to  its  incorporation  along  with  Itosemurkio  by  a  charter  of  James  II. 
In  the  centre  of  the  space  was  the  church,  described  by  Xealo  as  44  of  the 
purest  and  most  elaborate  middle  pointed."  Around  the  Green  were 
grouped  the  44  manses"  of  the  canons  and  presbyters  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ross,  and  the  residence  of  the  IHshop,  surrounded  by  their  spacious 
gardens.  The  accompanying  rough  plan  will  give  an  idea  of  the  pettiness 
of  the  present  surroundings  (drawn  in  black  ink)  compared  with  the 
stately  and  handsome  proportions  of  the  ancient  44  Precincts"  (marked  in 
red) ;  and  it  also  indicates  the  spot  where  the  flagon  and  coins  have  been 
unearthed. 

About  the  period  when  the  treasure  must  have  been  concealed, 
Chanonrie  is  believed  to  have  been  in  the  heyday  of  its  prosperity.  Its 
sunny  southern  exposure  and  attractive  surroundings  made  it  a  favourite 
place  of  resort ;  and  it  became,  under  its  band  of  leisured  clergy,  a  kind  of 
44  Lamp  of  learning"  in  these  northern  part*.  With  tho  graceful  Cathe- 
dral Church  in  its  midst,  the  spacious  Green,  bounded  by  lines  of  line  old 
trees,  ami  enclosed  by  the  residences  of  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and 
Precentor,  of  the  Arch-Dean  and  Dean,  and  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Kirk- 
michael,  with  the  Manses  of  the  parochial  charges  <»f  Culliccuddon,  Leni- 
lair,  liosskeen,  Alness,  Kiltearn,  Contin,  Kilmuir.  West  Kilmuir,  and 
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Kincardine,  each  opening  on  the  Yard  by  \  -iui.  1  Gothic  archways ; 
Itehind  these  the  llishop's  Palace,  tlie  Castle,  the  houses  of  the  Sub-Dean 
and  Chanters,  the  Keetory  of  Kirkmichael,  and  the  Manses  of  Logic, 
Obstill,  and  St  Katherine's,  with  their  orchards  and  courtyards,  the  old 
burgh  must  have  had  an  air  of  ecclesiastical  culture  and  retirement  and 
even  of  dignity  not  common  in  its  day  or  even  in  ours.  The  avenue  of 
trees  running  near  the  present  line  of  houses  was  cut  down  by  Cromwell, 
who  transported  the  stones  of  the  Cathedral  by  sea  to  Inverness  to  build 
his  fort  there,  and  the  only  remains  of  the  edifice  are  the  south  aisle  of 
the  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  Chapter  House,  now  used  as  the  Town 
House. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  manse  nearest  the  site  of  the  "find" 
is  that  of  Kiltearn—  a  parish  near  Dingwall.  It  is  a  curious  fact — and 
probably  is  not  a  mere  coincidence,  but  indicates  the  manner  . in  which 
the  concealer  of  the  treasure  expected  to  be  guided  in  searching  for  it 
again — that  a  line  drawn  down  the  centre  of  the  nave  of  the  old  Cathedral 
(  which  lay,  as  usual,  east  and  west;  or  from  corner  to  corner  of  the  Green) 
would,  as  near  as  can  be  judged,  pass  through  the  site  of  the  ''find." 
Further,  in  the  same  line,  but  nearer  to  the  Cathedral,  there  was  at  one 
time  a  mound  or  tumulus  surmounted  by  a  stone,  and  known  as  the 
"  Holeridge."  The  discovery  was  made  half-way— 40  feet  from  each — 
lvetween  the  "  Holeridge"  and  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  Green  with 
Kiltearn  Manse.  The  local  tradition— which,  however,  assigns  no  date 
to  the  event — runs  that  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  place  while  stroll- 
ing out  near  the  outskirts  of  Chanonrie,  perceived  coming  through  the 
air  towards  the  town  in  the  likeness  of  a  misty  ball,  one  of  the  deadly 
pestilences  which  were  frequent  visitors  to  mediaval  communities.  The 
priests  were  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  cleverly  capturing  the  plague  in  a 
white  sheet,  they  buried  it,  sheet  and  all,  with  "bell,  l»ook,  and  candle"' 
in  this  corner  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  in  a  line  with  the  high  altar.  It 
appears  from  the  annals  of  the  burgh  that  when  repairs  were  being  made 
on  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Green,  orders  were  given  by  the  Council 
to  excavate  the  mound,  in  order  to  see  what  might  Ik-  beneath.  The 
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records  do  not  show  any  results  of  this  search ;  hut  the  popular  account 
is  that  the  hurgh  functionary  charged  with  the  task,  fearing  some  irruption 
of  evil  spirits,  or  the  setting  free  of  the  "  plague,"  "  scamped"  or  altogether 
neglected  the  wurk  ;  and  the  matter  fell  into  ohlivion.  When  the  present 
wall  was  built  the  stone  was  removed,  and  no  trace  of  the  place  is  now 
left. 

Home  clue  to  the  motive  that  prompted  the  hiding  of  the  treasure 
may  possibly  be  found  in  the  existence  of  the  site  of  the  old  Castlo 
behind  the  line  of  Manses,  and  the  struggles  that  have  taken  place  for  its 
possession.  It  is  said  that  the  Mackeiuies,  starting  originally  from  the 
west  coast,  pushed  eastward  as  the  clan  grew  in  strength,  and  coming 
into  this  part  of  the  country,  captured  the  castle  from  its  then 
custodiers,  the  ancestors  of  the  Munros  of  Fowlis.  The  former  owners 
repossessed  themselves  of  it,  but  the  Maekcnzies  mustering  their  forces 
again  seized  it,  and  getting  into  favour  with  the  Crown  shortly  after, 
obtained  a  grant  in  their  own  name,  and  held  it  till  it  became  un- 
inhabitable. They  are  generally  credited  with  possessing  as  little  scruple 
in  appropriating  church  property  as  in  seizing  on  secular  gear.  The 
"Seaforths"  were  not  the  only  marauders  who  were  attracted  to  this 
pretty  and  fertile  part  of  the  Black  Isle.  At  a  much  earlier  date,  the 
Xorse  rovers  are  said  to  have  visited  it,  and  the  well-known  monument 
of  Celtic  style  in  liosemarkie  churchyard,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east- 
ward, is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Denmark,  to  mark  the  sjwt 
where  a  sea-king  had  fallen.  Not  long  ago,  a  stone  coffin  with  bits  of 
old  pottery  was  found  near  Allangrange,  in  this  neighbourhood.  Old 
coins  have  not  un frequently  been  picked  up  about  the  Cathedral ;  and 
a  tracing  is  forwarded  of  one  (date  1G02)  found  in  what  was  formerly 
the  garden  of  the  palace.  The  Lite  Captain  Mackenzie,  Fortrose,  who 
took  much  interest  in  such  matters,  collected  a  number  of  these  coins — 
both  silver  and  copper — but  none  that  I  have  seen  are  earlier  than  the 
Reformation,  or,  indeed,  than  1G81,  unless  several  of  Edward  III.  of 
England's  reign  are  to  be  classed  among  those  found  in  the  Cathedral. 

I  am  sorry  I  am  unable  to  furnish  the  Society  with  more  definite 
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information,  but  would  be  pleased  if  I  thought  that  these  particulars 
would  help  to  show  that  the.  history  and  antiquarian  lore  of  Fortrose 
(the  original  charter  of  which,  as  a  royal  burgh,  dates  from  Alexander 
II.)  are  worth  the  attention  of  skilled  archaeologists. 


IV. 

DESCRIPTIVE  NOTICE  OF  THE  COINS  IN  THE  FORTROSE  HOARD,  WITH 
NOTES  ON  THE  COKRESPONDINC  COLD  COINAGE  OF  SCOTLAND. 
Ilv  EDWARD  HL'RXS,  E*u.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

There  are  two  principal  scries  of  the  Robert  III.  groat  coinages,  both 
very  well  represented  in  this  hoard.  These  are  respectively  distinguished  : 
the  one  by  having  the  points  of  treasure  ornamented  with  three  pellets, 
disposed  in  loose  pyramid  form,  the  other  by  having  the  points  of  treasure 
ornamented  with  neatly-formed  trefoils.  They  differ  also  in  their  style 
of  bust  and  lettering,  and  in  their  geueral  execution.  The  first  series,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  present  hoard,  consists  entirely  of  Edinburgh  groats. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  Perth  or  Aberdeen  groats  which  have  the  points  of 
treasure  ornamented  with  three  pellets,  but  there  are  a  few  Dumbarton 
groats  of  this  variety,  evidently  imitated  from  those  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Dumbarton  groat  coinages  of  Rol>ert  III.  must  have  been  of  very  late  issue, 
for  their  average  weights  do  not  exceed  those  of  the  dumes  L  groats.  As 
there  are  no  Dumbarton  groats  in  this  hoard,  nor  any  specimens  of  the 
light  groat  coinages  of  Edinburgh  or  of  Aberdeen, — there  seems  to  have 
been  none  struck  for  Perth, — it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Fort  rose  hoard 
was  deposited  some  time  before  the  light  groat  coinages  of  Robert  III. 
made  their  appearance. 

The  second  series,  as  here  represented,  consists  of  groats  of  Perth, 
Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen.  The  Perth  coins  ure  placed  by  me  first  in 
order,  for  the  earlier  issues  of  the  trefoil-pointed  treasure  groats  appear  to 
have  been  limited  to  the  Perth  mint  To  a  certain  extent  the  two  series 
were  probably  of  concurrent  issue.    But  judging  from  the  remarkable 
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correspondence  in  respect  of  lettering  and  fabric  of  the  groats  of  the  three- 
pellet-pointed  treasure  series  with  the  groats  of  Robert  II.,  we  may 
reasonably  assume  that  these  were  the  first  in  the  field.  Bonagius  of 
Florence,  who  was  master  moneyer  during  the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  is 
expressly  referred  to  as  Bonagius,  "our  Moneyer,"  in  the  Act  24  Oct. 
1393,  of  Robert  III.;  and,  in  all  likelihood,  the  three-pcllet-pointed 
treasure  coins  of  Edinburgh  under  Robert  III.  were  executed  from  dies 
chiefly  furnished  by  Bonagius  himself.  The  crown,  it  may  further  be 
remarked,  on  what  appear  to  have  been  the  earlier  varieties  of  the  threo- 
pellet-pointed  treasure  groats  of  Robert  ILL,  is  identical  with  that  on  the 
groats  of  Robert  II. 

Until  the  reign  of  Robert  I1L  the  points  of  treasure  were  always  quite 
plain.  Such  ornamentation  as  was  introduced  on  the  treasure  during  the 
two  previous  reigns  was  confined  to  the  external  angles.  The  number  of 
arcs  on  the  groats  of  David  II.  and  Robert  II.  was  usually  six — in  some 
rare  instauces  seven — these  in  no  case  extending  below  the  bust  The 
lowest  number  of  arcs  on  the  three  pellet  pointed  tressuro  series  of  Robert 
III.  is  seven  arcs,  and  these  invariably  extend  all  round  the  bust.  There 
are,  however,  in  this  hoard,  certain  Edinburgh  groats  with  treasure  of  six 
arcs,  which  do  not  extend  below  the  bust,  and  which  have  the  points  plain, 
agreeing  in  these  respects  with  the  groats  of  Robert  IL  Save  in  these 
particulars,  and  that  the  words  on  obverse  are  not  divided,  these  coins 
correspond  closely  with  certain  seven-arc  groats  of  the  three-pel  let -pointed 
treasure  serios.  Both  have  the  same  broad  face,  with  limp  curls— the 
same  plump  formation  of  the  lower  part  of  bust — the  same  long,  flat 
Robert  II.  style  of  crown — the  same  peculiarity  of  lettering,  remarkable 
for  thi*,  that  the  r,  which  is  more  free  and  flowing  than  the  usual  r, 
always  takes  the  place  of  the  n,  so  that  we  have  rorertvs  for  rorertvs, 

L1RATOR  for  MDATOR,  EDINRVROH  for  ED1NBVRG1I,  —  as  on  SOIlie  Robert  II. 

coins  with  this  identical  R.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  six  arc 
Edinburgh  groats,  as  above,  with  the  points  plain— and  with  the  treasure 
not  extending  below  the  bust — were  the  very  earliest  issues  of  Robert  III.  ; 
and  that  their  counterparts  of  the  three-jH>llot-pointcd  series,  with  the 
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seven  arcs  all  round,  were  the  earliest  of  that  series.  Commencing  the 
three-pellet-pointed  series  in  this  way,  we  have  next  grouts  with  head 
similar  to  the  preceding  hut  not  so  hroad,  and  with  the  curls  branching 
out  in  more  graceful  curve*.  The  lower  part  of  the  bust  on  some  pieces 
is  plump  and  full,  as  on  the  above,  hut  more  frequently  it  has  an 
attenuated  appearance,  with  long  sloping  shoulders.  The  letter  R  is  the 
straight  up  and  down  R  of  the  usual  Robert  1 1,  character,  and  is  never 
substituted  for  the  B.  The  words  on  reverse  in  this  group,  as  also  on 
both  the  preceding,  are  divided  by  two  saltires  (crosses  of  the  St  Andrew 
form) ;  on  obverse  the  words  are  divided  by  three  j>ellet*— so  also  are 
the  words  on  the  obverse  legends  of  the  rorertvh  groats  with  the  seven 
arc  three-pellet  pointed  treasure.  Some  coins  with  this  tressure,  both 
with  the  ROKKRTVS  and  the  Robertas  inscriptions,  besides  the  three  pellets 
after  each  of  the  words  on  obverse,  have  two  saltires  after  scotorvm. 
One  variety  has  two  saltires  after  each  of  the  three  first  words  on 
obverse,  and  three  pellets  bet  ween  rex  and  scutorvm. 

With  the  more  attenuated  bust  we  have  also,  of  the  three  pellet-pointed 
tressure  series,  groats  with  the  words  on  obverse  divided  partly  by  three 
pellets  and  partly  by  small  fleurs-de-lis  and  crescents  in  combination— - 
i£  ;  and  on  reverse,  by  fleurs-de-lis  and  crescents  only- -combined  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  obverse—  It  is  remarkable  that,  where  the  pellets 
prevail  in  the  inscriptions  on  obverse,  the  crown  is  large,  with  the  spaces 
between  the  lis  low  and  flat,  as  on  the  coins  previously  described  ;  and 
that,  where  the  fleurs-de-lis  and  crescents  are  the  more  numerous,  the 
crown  is  usually  smaller,  and  with  the  spaces  between  the  lis  taller  and 
sharjK-r.  On  the  coins,  in  the  group  next  in  Older  of  sequence,  with  same 
style  of  head  as  before,  but  with  still  more  attenuated  bust,  and  with  the 
words  on  both  sides  divided  wholly  by  fleurs  dedis  and  crescents  in  com- 
bination, the  crown  is  almost  invariably  of  the  smaller  character  with  the 
tall  sharp  intermediate  spaces. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  letter  a  on  some  of  these  fleurs-de- 
lis  and  crescents  groats,  of  which  it  is  very  important  to  take  note.  On  the 
coins,  with  the  words  ot  herwise  divided  than  by  fleurs-de-lis  and  crescents, 
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iii  the  three-pellet-pointod  treasure  groups  previously  described,  this  letter 
was  of  the  compact  form  of  the  a  on  the  Robert  II.  coinages.  But  now  we 
meet  with  a  smaller  a,  somewhat  top-heavy,  and  frequently  in  two  halves. 
This  a  does  not  occur  on  the  obverses  of  the  coins  with  the  words  divided 
partly  by  three  pellets  and  partly  by  fleurs-de-lis  and  crescents  in  combina- 
tion, but  we  find  it  on  their  reverses,  where  the  words  are  divided  wholly 
by  fleurs-de-lis  and  crescents  in  combination.  Out  of  32  groats  of  this 
variety  in  the  present  hoard,  it  occurs  on  the  reverses  of  16 — exactly 
one-half.  I  ought  to  state  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  treasure  on 
the  groats  with  the  words  on  both  sides  wholly  divided  by  fleurs-de- 
lis  and  crescents — the  treasure  of  seven  arcs,  as  on  all  the  preceding  coins 
of  the  three-pellet-pointed  treasure  series,  and  the  treasure  of  nine  area, 
now  apparently  for  the  first  time  introduced.  One  coin  in  this  hoard 
seems  to  have  the  treasure  consisting  of  eight  area,  but  it  is  possibly  only 
a  mistruck  nine  arc  tressure  groat  For  the  rest,  we  find  that  out  of 
213  fleur-de-lis  and  crescent  groats  in  this  hoard,  176  specimens  have  the 
treasure  of  seven  arcs,  and  37  specimens  the  tressure  of  nine  arcs.  On  the 
seven  arcs  tressure  fleurs-de-lis  and  crescent  groats,  the  small,  heavy-topped 
a  is  by  far  the  most  commonly  met  with  form  of  the  a  ;  on  the  nine 
arcs  tressure;  tleurs-de-lis  and  crescent  groats  it  is  the  only  form  of  the  a 
met  with — so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  coins  in  the  Fortrose  hoard. 

Another  variety  of  the  three-pellet-pointed  treasure  groats  has  the 
words  on  both  sides  divided  by  fleurs-de-lis  only,  with  a  fleur-de-lis, 
instead  of  a  cross,  before  the  legend  on  obverse.  The  tressure  on  these 
coins  consist*  of  nine  arcs,  the  crown  is  narrow,  and  the  a  is  of  the  small 
heavy -topped  character.  There  is  a  groat  in  this  hoard  with  words  on 
obverse  divided  by  fleurs-de-lis,  and  on  reverse  by  fleurs-de-lis  and  crescents. 
But  this  is  simply  a  mule,  the  obverse  being  from  the  identical  same  die 
as  the  preceding  coins  with  words  on  both  sides  divided  by  fleurs-de-lis. 

The  only  other  variety  of  the  three-pcllct-pointed  tressure  groats — so 
far  as  represented  in  the  Fortrose  hoard — while  presenting  us  with  a 
pleasing  change  of  portrait  from  the  somewhat  coarse-featured  face  we 
have  hitherto  been  familiar  with,  the  nose  Wing  aquiline  instead  of  a 
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broad  snub,  and  the  other  features  more  cart-fully  rendered—  exhibits  a 
very  close  connection  with  the  c  dus  last  described,  as  shown  by  the  nine 
arc  treasure,  by  the  small  crown  with  high  intermediate  sjwees,  the  slim 
bust,  and  the  small  heavy-topped  a  in  the  inscriptions,  The  words  on 
both  sides  are  divided  by  two  saltires.  I  have  placed  these  coins  last  in 
the  three-pellet-jK)inted  treasure  series,  both  because  of  their  corresi>ond- 
ence  with  the  nine  arcs  treasure  groats  in  the  preceding  groups,  and 
ltocauso  the  very  same  style  of  head,  with  slightly  different  adjuncts,  is 
fouud  on  the  very  light  groats  of  Edinburgh  of  late  issue  not  represented 
iti  this  hoard.  These  l  itter  have  single  jK-llets  only  on  the  points  of 
treasure,  and  the  tressure  is  sometimes  of  eight,  sometimes  of  twelve  arcs, 
in  both  raises  exteuding  all  round  the  bust,  as  on  all  the  coins  of  the  three- 
pcllet-poiuted  tressure  scries.  A  Dumbarton  groat  with  twelve  arc  single- 
pellet-poiuted  tressure,  with  aquiline  portrait  as  above,  is  in  the  collec- 
tion of  this  Society. 

Not  msiny  interchanges  of  dies  occur  between  the  several  groups  of  the 
three  pellet-pointed  tressure  series.  As  already  mentioned,  there  is  an 
instance  in  this  hoard  of  a  fleur-de-lis  and  crescent  reverse  united  to  a 
lieur-de-lis  obverse.  With  the  fleurs-de-lis  and  crescent  reverse  there  are- 
two  coins  with  their  obverses  struck  from  dies  of  the  previously  described 
grjup-  with  words  divided  by  three  pellets.  And  of  the  groats  with 
the  full  fiice  and  limp  curls,  and  with  kuhem'vs  for  Robertas,  there  are 
two  siKM'imeus  with  liuatou  and  edixbvrgh  on  reverse,  instead  of  mrator 
and  edixrvhgii— the  reverses  being  struck  from  dies  of  the  following 
group,  with  the  regular  b,  and  its  concomitant,  the  straight  laced  it 

The  other  great  series  of  the  Robert  III.  coinage — with  the  points  of 
tressure  ornamented  with  neatly-shaped  trefoils,  insteaui  of  the  three  pellets 
disposed  in  loose  pyramid— is  further  distinguished  from  the  three-pcllet- 
pointed  tressure  faeries  by  the  greater  smoothness  of  the  finish  of  the  coins. 
The  lettering  is  straight  er  and  more  sharply  defined.  The  manner  of  orna- 
mentation between  the  words  is  different.  The  crown,  while  large,  has  the 
spaces  between  the  lis  tall  and  acute.  Tin-  curls  swell  out  from  immedi- 
ately Ixmeatb  the  crown,  instead  of  first  descending  some  little  distance  as 
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on  the  former  series.  The  lower  part  of  bust,  although  not  very  full,  is 
broad,  with  the  shoulders  well  rendered.  There  are  three  styles  of  head 
on  the  trefoil-pointed  trcssure  coinages,  but  all  have  the  same  crown,  the 
same  arrangement  of  the  curls,  with  the  same  broad  formation  of  the  lower 
part  of  bust  One  variety  has  an  aquiline  visage  very  similar  to  that  on  the 
last-described  group  in  the  three  pellet-pointed  series.  A  second,  with 
longer  and  sharper  face,  has  the  nose  very  long.  A  third,  and  by  far  the 
best'  known,  and  the  most  numerously  represented,  has  a  round  and 
rather  chubby  countenance.  The  second  of  these,  in  point  of  issue,  its 
unquestionably  the  intermediate  variety.  It  occurs  only  on  some  of  those 
somewhat  scarce  pieces  with  annulets  in  the  external  angles  of  tressure, 
a  jKiculiar  mode  of  ornamentation,  of  which  there  are  also  examples  with 
the  two  other  styles  of  head.  I  have  commenced  my  description  of  the 
trefoil-i>ointed  tressure  coins  with  this  third-mentioned  variety  of  head, 
my  reasons  for  which  will  be  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

.Some  coins  with  the  round  chubby  head  have  the  lettering  larger  than 
is  found  on  others  of  the  same  variety,  or  on  those  with  the  two  other  styles 
of  head.  These  relate  entirely  to  the  Perth  mint.  I  have  seen  lettering 
similar  in  some  respects  on  a  few  coins  of  IJobert  II.  The  a  is  not  unlike 
that  on  the  earlier  groups  of  the  three-pellet  pointed  tressure  coinage,  the 
c  and  b  are  sharp  and  angular,  the  t  with  plain  top,  but  more  frequently, 
on  reverse,  with  long  pendants  at  either  end.  The  ends  of  the  small 
crosses  before  legend  on  obverse,  and  in  the  legends  on  reverse,  are  usually 
so  prolonged  as  to  meet  with  each  other,  assuming  the  appearance  of 
ornaments  of  four  compartment:*.  Some  of  these  coins — with  n  tressure  of 
seven  arcs,  not  surrounding  the  bust — have  no  divisions  between  the  words 
on  obverse,  but  on  reverse  have  the  words  divided  by  saltires  anil  pellets, 
detached,  or  in  combination.  Others — with  a  tressure  of  eight  ares,  the 
lower  arc  extending  across  the  bust- -have  the  words  on  reverse  divided 
as  on  these  last,  and  on  obverse,  by  trefoils  of  the  same  form  as  the  trefoils 
on  the  points  of  tressure.  Others,  with  smaller  lettering  on  reverse  than 
on  obverse — with  a  tressure  of  eight  arcs  as  on  these  last,  but  with  the 
lower  arc  across  the  breast  very  faintly  expressed — have  saltires  and  jx.-llets 
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in  combination  (?)  between  the  words  on  both  sides.  On  this  smaller 
lettering  the  a  and  t  are  of  a  lankier  character  than  on  the  larger  lettering. 
The  greater  number  of  the  groats  in  this  hoard,  on  which  the  words  are 
divided  by  saltires  and  pellets  in  combination,  as  above,  have  this  smaller 
lettering  on  both  sides.  The  treasure  on  these  is  respectively  of  eight, 
nine,  and  ten  arcs.  The  lower  arc  of  treasure,  across  the  bust,  on  those 
with  eight  arcs,  is  very  feebly  rendered,  and  the  breast  is  plain,  as  on  all 
the  coins  with  the  trefoil-pointed  treasure  previously  described.  Some 
with  the  nine  arcs,  and  all  those  with  the  ten  arcs  treasure,  have  a  trefoil 
on  the  breast  With  the  exception  of  one  groat  of  Edinburgh,  all  the 
coins  in  this  board,  which  have  the  words  on  both  sides  divided  by  saltires 
and  pellets,  are  of  the  Perth  mint 

Next  in  order,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  placed  those  Perth  groats,  with  this- 
chubby  head,  which  have  the  words  on  obverse  divided  by  mixed  orna- 
ments—  *  £  *  ?  ;  and  on  reverse  by  two  plain  crosses — +.  There  are  ten  of 
these  pieces  in  the  Fort  rose  hoard,  embracing  several  varieties  of  reverse, 
according  to  the  different  ways  in  which  the  crosses  are  disj>osed  between 
the  words.  There  is  also  an  Edinburgh  groat  with  the  obverse  from  the 
same  die  as  above,  and  with  mixed  ornaments  on  reverse,  of  the  same 
character,  but  somewhat  differently  arranged  from  those  on  obverse. 
The  lettering  on  these  coins  is  the  same  as  on  those  last  described  with 
saltires  and  ]>ellets  in  combination  between  the  words. 

The  remaining  groats  of  Perth  and  Edinburgh,  with  the  round  chubby 
head,  while  agreeing  with  each  other  closely  in  lettering,  and  in  the 
rendering  of  their  obverse  legends,  now  split  partnership  so  far  as  the 
ornaments  between  the  words  are  concerned.  On  those  of  Perth,  the 
words,  on  obverse  and  reverse,  are  divided  by  two  crosses— +  ;  while 
those  of  Edinburgh  have  the  words  on  both  sides  divided  by  two  jm diets 
— : ;  subsequently,  by  two  annulets — %  .  The  Perth  groats  with  gkacia 
correspond  with  the  Edinburgh  groats  with  gkacia  ;  and  the  Perth  groats 
with  gra  with  the  Edinburgh  groats  with  gka.  Any  one  comparing 
these  several  varieties,  in  the  respective  coinages,  can  hardly  doubt  but 
that  they  have  been  of  corresponding  issue. 
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The  lettering  on  the  trefoil-pointed  treasure  coins,  so  far  as  described, 
has  been  homogeneous— of  tbo  same  character  all  through.  There  appear 
to  have  been  very  few  interchanges  of  dies  on  the  Perth  groats.  One  coin 
with  large  lettering  on  obverse,  with  the  words  divided  by  trefoils,  has  its 
reverse  from  a  die  of  the  smaller  lettering  coinage,  with  the  words  divided 
by  saltires  and  pellets.  Another  coin,  with  the  larger  lettering  on  obverse  and 
the  smaller  lettering  on  reverse,  has  its  reverse  from  a  die  of  the  larger  letter- 
ing coinage  of  the  preceding  group.  And  one  coin,  with  the  small  lettering 
obverse — words  divided  by  saltires  and  pellets — has  its  reverse  from  another 
die  of  the  same  larger  lettering  coinage.  These  three  pieces  excepted,  there 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  interchanges  of  dies  on  the  Perth  trefoil- 
pointed  treasure  coinages  so  far  as  represented  in  this  hoard,  and  in  so  far 
as  described.  With  the  Edinburgh  mintages  of  the  trefoil  pointed  tres- 
sure  series,. as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  presently,  it  was  very  different. 

One  variety,  however,  with  round,  chubby  head  as  on  the  preceding  groups, 
requires  yet  to  be  noticed — remarkable  in  more  respects  than  one.  The 
Pcrthgroats  of  this  class  have  the  words  on  both  sides  divided  by  two  crosses, 
as  above,  but  with  an  annulet  in  each  of  the  external  angles  of  treasure, — 
which  consists  of  seven  arcs,  not  all  round,  with  the  breast  plain.  The 
Edinburgh  groats  corresjKmding  to  these  have  the  words  on  both  sides 
divided  by  two  annulets,  but  are  without  annulets  in  the  angles  of  treasure. 
On  some,  the  treasure,  liko  that  on  the  Perth  groats,  is  of  seven  arcs,  not 
all  round,  and  without  trefoil  on  breast.  On  others,  the  treasure  is  of  eight 
arcs — the  lower  arc,  which  stretches  acrcss  tho  breast,  being  usually  very 
faintly  expressed.  These  last  have  a  trefoil  on  the  breast.  Tho  letter- 
ing on  the  obverses  of  all  these  coins,  alike  of  the  Perth  and  Edinburgh 
mints,  is  of  the  same  description  as  on  the  immediately  preceding  groups. 
On  reverse,  also,  the  lettering  on  8ome  pieces,  although  not  on  all,  is 
homogeneous  with  that  on  obverse.  These  coins  have  the  character, 
which  stands  for  "       in  the  inscription  on  reverse  before  libator, 

expressed  thus  \- ,  which  is  simply  an  T  with  a  stroke  across  the 

centre.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  &  is  represented  on  all 
the  preceding  cuius  with  this  head  in  the  trefoil-pointed  treasure  aeries. 
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On  all  the  Ultra  pellet-pointed  treasure  coins  it  is  formed  thus — like 
a  reversed  F  a,,(l  this  is  the  style  in  which  it  is  rendered  on  all  the 
Kohert  II.  coinages.  Sow,  on  the  reverses  of  some  of  the  Robert  III. 
coins  here  referred  to,  on  which  the  lettering  on  reverse  is  not  homo- 
geneous with  that  on  obverse,  we  have  this  ;  sometimes  upsides  down. 
On  such  of  the  reverses  of  the  Edinburgh  groats  as  the  form  appears, 
tho  lettering  is  almost  a  literal  transcript  of  that  on  the  reverses  of  the 
groats  last  described  in  the  three-pellet-pointed  treasure  series.  So  also 
on  some  of  tho  Perth  groats,  while  on  others  of  the  Perth  mint  the 
lettering,  with  which  it  is  found  in  connection,  is  chielly  the  same 'as  that 
on  the  obverses.  In  stating  these  varieties,  I  refer,  of  course,  to  such 
examples  as  I  havo  met  with  in  this  hoard. 

Of  the  intermediate  style  of  head,  with  the  long  face,  we  have  groats 
of  Perth  and  Edinburgh,  both  with  annulets  in  the  angles  of  tressure. 
The  words  on  both  are  divided  as  before  ;  on  the  Perth  groats,  by  two 
crosses;  on  the  Edinburgh  groats,  by  two  annulets.  The  lettering  on  the 
obverses  of  both  mints  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  preceding.  Put 
while  on  the  reverses  of  the  Edinburgh  groats  the  lettering  is  entirely  homo- 
geneous with  that  on  obverse  except  in  having^-  for  +  — the  ^.sometimes 
taking  the  place  of  the  i»,  and  sometimes  turned  upsides  down  ;  the  letter- 
ing on  the  reverses  of  the  Perth  groats — also  with      for  -J  while  for  the 

greater  part  homogeneous  with  that  on  obverse,  has  some  of  the  letters, 
notably  the  small,  heavy-topped  a,  as  on  the  last-described  varieties  of 
the  three- jH-llet-poiuted  tressure  coinage.  These  annulet  groats  seem  to  be 
the  only  coins  with  this  head. 

With  the  aquiline  style  of  head,  also,  as  previously  remarked]  there  are 
groats  with  annulets  in  the  angles  of  tressure.  Those  of  Perth  have  the 
Words,  as  before,  divided  by  two  crosses ;  those  of  Edinburgh,  by  two 
annulets;  and  those  of  Aberdeen—the  first  appearance,  apparently,  of 

this  mint — by  two  crescents.    On  all  of  these  we  have       for  -|  this 

character  also  taking  the  place  of  the  P— but  in  all  other  resjwets  the 
lettering  on  reverse  corresponds  with  that  on  obverse,  which  is  the  same 
as  on  the  preceding  varieties  with  annulets  in  the  angles  of  tressure. 
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"With  the  aquiline  portrait,  and  with  homogeneous  lettering,  as  on  these 
hist,  there  are  a  number  of  groats  in  this  hoard  which  have  crosses  instead 
of  annulets  in  the  angles  of  tressure,  which  is  of  seven  arcs,  with  the 
breast  plain.  This  is  a  hitherto  unpublished  variety  of  the  Robert  III. 
coinage,  although  known  to  some  private  collectors,  All  the  specimens 
in  the  Fortroso  hoard,  and  such  few  others  as  I  have  seen,  belong  to  the 
Perth  mint.  There  is,  however,  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Coats,  an  extremely 
rare  Robert  II.  Edinburgh  groat,  with  the  usual  six  arcs  tressure,  and  with 
small  crosses,  as  on  these,  in  the  external  angles.  This  groat  is  further 
peculiar  in  having  no  star  on  the  handle  of  sceptre ;  the  lettering  is  of  the 
ordinary  Robert  II.  character ;  and  the  words  on  ohverse,  as  on  most  groats 
of  Robert  II.,  are  divided  by  two  small  crosses.  It  weighs  59  grains. 
Two  of  the  Robert  III.  Perth  groats  in  this  hoard,  with  crosses  in  the  angles 
of  tressure,  have  +  on  reverse  ;  all  the  others  have  sometimes  upsides 
down,  and,  in  every  instance,  taking  the  place  of  the  P  in  ptector. 

Some  remarkable  interchanges  with  dies  relating  to  other  mintages,  as 
above  mentioned,  occur  on  the  Edinburgh  groats  with  the  trefoil-pointed 
tressure  obverse,  Xone  of  these,  so  far  as  regards  this  hoard,  are  con- 
nected with  the  aquiline,  or  inteimediate  jwtraits  ;  but  of  coins  with  the 
round,  chubby  style  of  head,  we  have  the  following  varieties  of  reverse — 
partly  from  dies  belonging  to  the  thiee- pellet-pointed  tressure  series,  and 
partly  from  dies  proper  to  the  trefoil-pointed  tressure  coinage. 

I.  Obverse:  words  divided  by  saltircs  mid  pellets. 

Reverses. 

1.  Words  divided  by  fleurs-de-lis  and  c  rescents  (small  top-heavy  a),  3  coins. 

2.  „        „         flt:urs-de-l)8  (small  top-heavy  a),      .      .      5  „ 

3.  „        ,,         two  saltires  (small  top-heavy  a),      .      .      4  „ 

4.  „        „         saltires,  pellet*,  and  aemi-ptdk-ts,  variously 


a 

7. 
8. 


*» 


» 


»» 


»» 


»» 


combined, 
two  pellets, 
three  pellets, 


tbree  and  two  pelleta, 


two  annulets, 


2 

3 

a 

2 
3 


M 


n 
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II.  Obverse:  words  divided  by  two  pellets. 

Re  verse$. 

1.  Wonls  divided  by  two  aaUires  (simdl  top-heavy  a),       .       .      16 Coins. 

2.  „         „  udtires  aud  pellets,    .....       1  ,, 

3.  „        „  saltires,  pellets,  and  semi-pellets,  variously 

combined,  3  „ 

4.  „        „  three  and  two  |)ellete,       ....       3  „ 

5.  „        „  two  annulets,  2  „ 

25 

III.  Obverse:  words  divided  by  two  annulets. 

Reverse. 

1.  Words  divided  by  two  pellets,  2  coins. 

The  revorses  of  Noa.  1,  2,  3,  Class  L — and  of  No.  1,  Class  II.,  an;  from 
dies  belonging  to  the  thn;e-pellet-]K)inted  tn.-s.sun;  series.  It  is  of  es]>ecial 
importance  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  a  in  the  inscriptions  on  these 
reverses  is  the  small  top-heavy  of  the  later  described  groups  in  that  series. 
On  the  earlier  groups  of  the  thn-e-pellet-pointcd  treasure  coinages,  with 
the  words  ou  reverse  divided  by  saltires,  the  a  is  the  tirm,  compact  a  of 
the  liuljcrt  IL  jxmod.  It  is  plain,  then-fore,  that  the  interchanges  of 
dies,  as  above,  with  trefoil-pointed  tn-ssure  obverses,  can  not  have  taken 
place  with  respect  to  these.  The  only  coins  with  the  three-pellet  pointed 
tn-ssure  obverse,  which  have  the  wonls  on  reverse  divided  by  two  saltires, 
and  have  also  the  small  top-heavy  a  in  the  inscriptions,  are  those  in  the 
last-described  group  of  that  series,  with  the  aquiline  head.  On  these  the 
treasure  round  the  bust  is  of  nine  arcs.  This  is  also  the  treasure  on  the 
groats  with  the  words  divided  by  fleurs-de-lis,  and  on  a  number  of  those 
with  the  words  divided  by  fleura-de-lis  and  crescents.  All  these  nine  arc 
three-j>ellet-pointed  tressure  groats  have  the  small  top-heavy  A  in  the  in- 
scriptions;  and  it  is  with  reverse  dies,  in  connection  with  these  varieties, 
that  the  above-described  interchanges  with  trefoil-pointed  tressure  obverses 
have  been  made.  The  manner  in  which  these  interchanges  occur  serves 
to  show  what  must  have  been  the  n-S|M-ctive  order  of  issue  of  the  sevenil 
groups  in  the  trefoil-poink-d  tressure  series  itselt    In  Class  I.  three  inter- 
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changes  with  reverses,  connected  with  three  different  varieties  of  the  three- 
pellet-pointed  series,  occur ;  in  Class  II.,  one  only ;  in  Class  HL,  none. 
How,  or  why,  these  interchanges  should  have  been  made  forms  a  subject 
of  curious  inquiry,  in  which  some  may  be  disposed  to  interest  themselves. 
What  more  immediately  concerns  us  here  is  the  fact  that  they  did  tako 
place.  Taken  in  connection  with  similar  interchanges  ohservable  on  the 
gold  coinages  of  this  reign,  these  interchanges  strongly  favour  tho  sug- 
gestion of  there  having  been  a  concurrent  issue,  to  somo  extent,  of  the 
three-pellet-pointed  treasure,  with  the  trefoil-pointed  treasure  coinages. 
The  smoother  finish,  and  more  delicate  execution,  of  tho  dies  of  the  latter 
series,  renders  it  very  probable  that  a  different  hand  had  been  employed  in 
their  fabrication  from  that  by  which  the  dies  of  the  former  series  were 
produced. 

A  few  more  coins  still  remain  to  be  described.  These  are  apparently 
the  latest  of  the  Robert  III.  groat  coinages  in  tho  Fortroso  hoard.  With 
aquiline  head,  as  on  the  Perth  groats  with  tho  crosses  in  the  angles  of 
tressure,  and  with  very  similar  lettering  on  obverse,  as  on  these,  except 
that  here  and  there  letters  of  a  bolder  character  are  introduced,  we  have 
groats  of  Perth,  with  tressure  of  six  arcs,  not  all  round ;  some  with  tre- 
foil on  breast,  and  some  with  the  breast  plain.  These  are  of  tho  trofoil- 
tressuro  coinage,  but  tho  trefoils  are  very  sparingly  employed,  most  of 
the  points  of  tressure  being  without  ornamentation.  The  lettering  on 
the  reverses  of  theso  pieces  is  chiefly  of  a  mixed  description,  like  that 
on  obverse.  Some  have  -t,  and  some  t — these  characters  taking 
the  place  of  the  p  in  ptector.  With  same  bust  and  lettering,  we 
have  also  in  this  hoard  groats  of  Aberdeen  ;  some  with  tressure  of 
seven  arcs,  not  extending  below  the  bust,  the  points  fleured  with 
trefoils,  words  divided  by  two  crescents;  somo  with  what  seems  to 
be  a  tressure  of  eight  arcs,  the  lower  arc  extending  below  bust,  and 
tho  points  fleured  with  trefoils  as  above,  words  divided  by  single 
crescents — in  both  cases,  with  on  reverse,  which,  as  before,  super- 
sedes the  p.  There  is  an  Edinburgh  groat  in  this  hoard  of  the  annulet 
in  treasure  series,  with  cross  instead  of  trefoil  on  breast,  which  corresponds 
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exactly  with  these  Aberdeen  groats  in  fabric,  bust,  and  lettering. 
Next,  in  order  of  issue,  seems  to  be  the  Perth  grout,  in  this  hoard,  with 
the  lettering  in  a  bolder  style  than  before,  words  on  obverse  divided  by 
two  saltires,  one  sal  tire  only  after  robertvs  ;  words  on  reverse  divided  by 
two  crosses  ;  for  P,  and  also  before  lib.  The  treasure  on  this  coin  is  of 
nine  arcs,  entirely  surrounding  the  bust,  with  none  of  the  points  fleured ;  the 
breast  plain.  With  this  aquiline  head,  and  apparently  of  still  later  issue, 
we  have  Perth  groats  of  ruder  execution  in  every  respect  than  the  preced- 
ing, and  with  the  lettering  of  a  more  mixed  description.  The  legends  on 
these  rude  coins,  so  far  as  here  represented,  are  usually  more  or  less 
blundered,  chiefly  on  reverse.  Home  with  El  for  DEI  are  without  any 
divisions  between  the  words,  but  with  two  crosses,  and  two  saltires,  after 
scottokvm  j  and  with  two  crosses,  sometimes  accompanied  with  saltires, 
interspersed,  here  and  there,  in  the  inscriptions  on  reverse.  The  treasure 
on  the  above  groats  is  remarkable  for  the  email  size  of  the  arcs ;  in  this 
respect  corresponding  with  the  tressure  on  the  very  light  groats  with  aqui- 
line bead,  of  which  we  have  no  specimens  in  this  hoard.  One  Edinburgh 
groat  in  the  Fortrose  hoard,  with  this  treasure,  the  points  plain,  has  the 
identical  same  lettering  as  on  the  Dumbarton  light  groat  with  aquiline  head 
in  the  collection  of  this  Society ;  and  a  Perth  groat,  with  tressure  of  nine 
arcs  all  round  the  bust,  -the  points  plain,  has  the  lettering  closely  resem- 
bling that  on  the  very  light  Edinburgh  grout  with  aquiline  head,  with  the 
eight  arcs  treasure  not  here  represented.  These  two  coins  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  the  very  latest  groats  with  the  aquiline  head  in  the  Fortrose 
hoard.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  great  interval  should  have  elapsed 
between  the  issue  of  these  and  the  issue  of  the  very  light  groat  coinages  with 
same  head-  And  yet,  while  the  light  groats — distinguishable  from  these 
also  by  their  smaller  module — weigh  only  about  30  grains  each,  these  two 
pieces  are  of  the  respective  weights  of  43 \  and  37  grains.  Of  the  lighter 
of  these,  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Society's  collection  weighing  40  grains. 

I  may  here  remark  that,  all  through,  the  several  groups  in  the  Fortrose 
hoard,  whether  of  the  thrce-pellet-pointed  tressure  series,  or  of  the  trefoil- 
pointed  tressure  series,  or  of  the  coins  last  described,  displayed  a  remark 
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able  conformity  in  their  average  weights.  The  coins  of  any  particular 
group  seldom  fell  below  an  average  weight  to  each  coin  of  41  grains,  or 
rose  above  an  average  weight  to  each  of  42  grains.  This  was  the  more 
surprising,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  extraordinary  differences  of  weight 
of  individual  coins,  more  particularly  in  some  of  the  larger  groups.  In  the 
three-pellet-pointcd  treasure  series,  two  groats,  with  the  words  divided  by 
fleurs-de-lis  and  crescents — from  almost  identical  dies,  and  of  correspond- 
ing module,  weighed  severally  52  and  29  grains.  Any  one  looking  at  thesi» 
two  groats,  as  placed  under  glass,  would  have  been  puzzled  to  say  which 
was  the  heavier  and  which  was  the  lighter  coin.  This  conformity,  in  the 
aggregate  weights  of  the  coins  in  each  of  the  several  groups,  shows  that 
no  change  in  the  standard  weights  of  the  Robert  III.  silver  coinages  had 
occurred  throughout  all  the  period  represented  by  this  hoard,  which,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  brings  us  very  close  to  the  time  when  the  very  light 
coinages  of  Robert  HI.  were  introduced.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
change  of  weight  took  place  in  the  interval  Many  of  the  coins  in  this 
hoard  have  suffered  from  detrition,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  currency, 
and  many  bear  evidences  of  having  been  clipped.  By  the  Act  24  Oct. 
1393,  21  shillings,  or  63  groats,  were  ordered  to  be  made  out  of  every  six 
ounces  of  pure  silver,  these  coins  to  be  of  good  silver  as  in  the  reign  of 
David  IL  The  standard  of  fineness  by  which  David  II.  professed  to 
make  his  coins  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  sterling,  consisting  of 
11  oz.  2  dwt  of  fine,  or  utterly  puro  silver,  to  18  dwt  of  alloy,  that  is, 
of  J I  parts  puro  silver  to  ^  parts  alloy.  The  weight  of  the  ounce  at  this 
period  was  equivalent  to  450  grains  Troy  weight  Six  ounces  of  pure 
silver  would  thus  give  2700  grains  Troy  ;  to  which,  adding  the  alloy  in 
the  proportion  as  above,  we  get  202A  additional  groins,  or  2902A  grains 
in  all,  and  dividing  this  by  G3,  the  number  of  groats  to  be  made  out  of 
every  six  ounces,  we  find  that  the  standard  weight  of  the  groat,  as  ordained 
by  the  Act  24  Oct.  1393,  was  46  , \  grains.  If  we  are  to  understand  the 
terms  "  pare  "  and  "  bono,"  in  the  Act,  as  meaning  the  same  thing,  then 
the  standard  weight  would  be  42?  grains.  But  as  so  many  groats  of 
Robert  III.  exceed  the  stimdard  of  42?  grains,  it  is  more  probable  that 
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the  proper  standard,  as  given  above,  was  46^  grains.  In  England, 
however,  by  the  statute  of  1390,  the  Scottish  groat  was  ordered  to 
be  current  at  only  half  the  value  of  the  English  groat — the  standard 
weight  of  the  English  groat  being  then  72  grains  Troy.  The  quality, 
as  well  as  the  quantity,  of  the  silver  in  the  Scottish  groat  has  to  bo 
taken  into  consideration  in  this  case  ;  as  also  that,  this  being  a  protective 
measure,  the  English  naturally  made  a  good  allowance  in  their  own  favour. 
In  1 398,  the  ordinance  to  reduce  the  current  value  of  the  Scottish  money 
to  one-half,  in  England,  was  again  enforced ;  from  which  we  may  under- 
stand that  between  1390  and  1398,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Scottish  groat 
had  remained  much  the  same ;  also,  that  it  is  to  the  silver  coinage  attri- 
buted to  Robert  III.  that  the  English  Act,  1390,  relates.  Some  of  the 
money  ascribed  to  Robert  IIL  may,  however,  have  been  struck  under  Robert 
II.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  exact  date  of  the  English  statute  of  1390,  but 
Robert  II.  died  in  that  year— on  the  13th  of  May,  according  to  Half  our 
— and  Robert  III.,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  crowned  on  the 
day  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  which  by  the  Roman  aud  Greek 
Catholic  churches  is  celebrated  on  the  15th  of  August  The  dies  for  these 
front  face  coinages  must  have  taken  some  time  to  prepare,1  and  some  further 
time  must  have  elapsed  before  the  hue  and  cry  in  England  against  these 
coins  became  so  strong  as  to  result  in  the  Act  of  1390,  by  which  the  value 
of  the  Scottish  groat,  which  previously  to  this  hail  been  received  at  three- 
fourths  of  the  current  value  of  the  Euglish  groat,  was  reduced  to  one-half. 

Among  the  later  groats  of  Robert  III.,  in  the  Eortrose  hoard,  are  certain 
coins,  which  from  their  style  of  lettering,  and  general  execution,  were 
probably  Issued  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  later  coins  with  the  aquiline 
face,  described  above.  The  head  on  one  variety  is  an  evident  imitation 
of  the  rude  head  on  the  more  common  groats  of  the  three  pellet-pointed 
treasure  series — fitted,  however,  with  the  crown,  curls,  and  bust  of  the 
trefoil-pointed  tressure  groats.  There  are  of  this  variety,  in  this  hoard, 
gioats  of  Aberdeen,  with  tressure  of  eight  arcs,  not  extending  below  the 

1  The  year,  old  style,  it  is  also  to  be  remeinl*  r<  d,  commenced  on  25th  March,  not 
on  1st  January  as  now. 
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bust,  and  with  the  points  plain.  These  have  no  divisions  between  the 
words  on  either  side.  They  read  sco  in  obverse  legend,  and  doxixvs  fro- 
tbctor  mev  in  the  outer  legend  on  reverse.  With  the  same  head  and 
adjuncts,  and  with  the  same  pointless  treasure — but  in  this  case,  apparently 
consisting  of  nine  arcs,  and  exteuding  below  bust — we  have  groats  of 
Perth —  three  specimens,  all  from  the  same  obverse  die,  but  with  difi'orent 
reverses.  The  obverses  read  scotorvm,  and  have  single  crosses  between 
the  words.  Two  of  the  reverses  have  the  ordinary  inscriptions — in  the 
one  case  with  the  words  divided  by  two  crosses,  in  the  other  with  the 
words  divided  partly  by  two  aaltires  and  partly  by  two  crosses.  The  remain- 
ing reverse,  as  on  the  Aberdeen  groats,  has  dominvs  protector  mev  in 
the  outer  circle,  the  words  not  divided,  but  with  two  crosses  after  perth. 

Of  still  later  issue— as  shown  by  the  greater  correspondence  of  the 
lettering  with  that  on  the  very  light  groat  coinages  of  Robert  III. —are 
certain  groats  in  this  hoard,  chiefly  of  the  Aberdeen  mint.  These  present 
several  slight  varieties  of  head,  all  bearing  a  greater  or  less  resemblance  to 
the  round,  chubby  face  on  the  first-described  coins  in  tbe  trefoil-pointed 
treasure  series.  These  also  have  trefoils  on  the  points  of  treasure,  but  of 
a  ruder  and  less  compact  form  than  on  the  earlier  coins.  With  a  rather 
longer  style  of  face  than  on  tho  others  of  this  class,  we  have  two  varieties 
of  Aberdeen  groats,  both  with  the  words  on  obverse  divided  by  two 
crescents ;  but  while  the  one  has  the  words  on  reverse  also  divided  by 
two  crescents,  the  other  has  three  pellets  between  tho  words  of  reverse. 
The  treasure  on  these  is  of  seven  arcs,  with  what  may  bo  called  another 
arc  stretching  in  a  single  line  below  tho  bust.  There  is  also  an  Edinburgh 
groat  with  this  obverse,  with  the  words,  as  above,  divided  by  two  crescents  ; 
and,  on  reverse,  partly  by  three  and  partly  by  two  pellets.  This  is  the  only 
instance  of  an  Edinburgh  groat  of  liobert  111.  that  has  come  under  my 
notice  with  the  words  on  obverse  divided  by  two  crescents ;  which  is, 
rather,  a  characteristic  of  the  Aberdeen  mint.  With  larger  and  rounder  face, 
and  with  the  lettering  still  more  approximating  to  that  on  the  very  light 
Aberdeen  groat  mintages,  we  have  also  in  this  hoard  groats  of  Aljordeen  and 
Edinburgh.     The  Aberdeen  groats  have  the  words  on  both  sides  divided 
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by  two  crescent*  ;  the  Edinburgh  groats  have  the  words  on  obverse  divided 
by  three  pellet«,  and,  on  reverse,  partly  by  three  and  i*rtly  by  two  pellets. 
On  these  the  treasure  is  of  seven  arcs,  not  surrounding  the  bust,  and  with 
what  resemble  small  fleurs-de-lis,  rather  than  trefoils,  on  the  poiuta.  And  with 
very  similar  head  to  the  preceding,  but  with  a  more  marked  expression, 
we  have  groats,  all  of  Aberdeen,  with  the  lettering,  except  with  respect 
to  one  or  two  of  the  characters,  identical  with  that  on  the  very  light 
groat  coinage  of  Aberdeen  with  the  small  head  and  bust  in  the  James  I. 
style.  The  same  punches  might  have  been,  and  very  probably  were, 
employed  for  the  lettering  on  l>oth.  These  are  certainly  the  latest 
groats  of  Al>erdeen  in  this  hoard,  and  they  are  the  last  groats  I  have  to 
describe.  Two  specimens,  with  treasure  of  seven  arcs,  trcfoilcd,  not 
surrounding  the  bust,  have  the  words  on  both  sides  divided  by  two 
crescents.  One  other,  with  the  same  treasure,  has  no  divisions  between  the 
words  on  obverse  except  a  peculiar  character  9  after  qua,  which,  with  a 
slight  stretch  of  fancy,  might  be  regarded  as  the  Arabic  numeral  _Q.  (4), 
with  the  stroke  to  right  not  sufficiently  struck  up; — and  had  there  been  a 
Kobert  IV.  in  immediate  succession  to  IJoWt  III.  on  the  Scottish  throne, 
there  is  very  little  cause  to  doubt  but  that  this  character  would  have  been 
so  regarded.  The  only  ornaments  dividing  the  words  on  reverse  of  this 
coin  are  two  pellets  after  dns,  and  two  after  Ml  With  a  tressure  of  eight 
arcs,  trefoilcd,  and  not  surrounding  the  bust,  we  have  another  piece, 
which,  on  obverse,  has  the  words  divided  by  three  pellets,  and,  on  reverse, 
by  crescents  and  pellets  V  .  .  These  four  coins  weigh  respectively,  41 
43?,  37J,  40J  grains. 

The  only  two  half-groats  in  this  hoard,  among  the  coins  submitted  to 
me,  belong  to  the  trefoil-pointed  tressure  scries.  One  of  these  is  of  the 
Perth  mint,  with  tressure  of  seven  arcs,  surrounding  the  bust,  trefoil  on 
breast,  ami  with  the  words  divided  by  two  crosses.  The  other  is  of  the 
Edinburgh  mint,  with  tressure  of  seven  arcs  all  round,  an  annulet 
on  breast,  and  with  the  words  divided  by  two  annulets.  The  head  on 
both  pieces  is  the  round,  chubby  head  us  on  the  first-described  groats  of 
the  trefoil-pointed  tressure  coinage. 
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The  contents  of  this  hoard,  so  far  as  the  coins  came  under  my  inspection, 
are  as  follows — Groats:  Edinburgh,  669;  Perth,  190;  Aberdeen,  19. 
Half-Groats  :  Edinburgh,  1 ;  Perth,  1 — in  all  880  coins.  These  ombraco 
about  240  distinct  varieties,  of  which  a  detailed  account,  with  autotype 
illustrations,  will  appear  in  the  "  Archaxdogia  Scotica  " ;  together  with  a 
notice  of  the  coins  in  the  Montrave  hoard,  which  comprises  the  period  of 
Scottish  numismatic  history  almost  immediately  previous  to  this,  extend- 
ing from  Alexander  IIL  to  David  II.  This  hoard  includes  also  mauy 
English,  Irish,  and  foreign  coins  in  circulation  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Scottish,  in  all  about  ten  thousand  coins. 

Among  the  Fortrose  coins  were  several  pieces  which  had  been  struck 
over  groats  of  Robert  II.  In  every  instance  these  related  to  the  trefoil- 
pointed  treasure  series.  Of  the  Perth  mint,  with  the  round,  chubby  style 
of  head,  with  the  words  divided  by  two  crosses,  I  noticed  four  coins  thus 
struck  over.  Of  the  Edinburgh  mint,  with  this  head,  with  the  words 
divided  by  two  annulets,  there  were  two  coins  struck  over  in  this  way. 
Also,  of  the  Edinburgh  mint,  with  the  long  face,  with  words  divided  by 
two  annulets,  and  with  annulets  in  the  angles  of  treasure,  three  coins. 
Of  Perth,  with  the  aquiline  face,  with  the  words  divided  by  two  crosses, 
and  with  crosses  in  the  anglea  of  treasure,  seven  coins.  Of  Perth,  with 
the  same  head,  with  treasure  of  six  arcs,  words  divided  by  two  crosses, 
two  coins.  There  were  a  number  of  pieces  belonging  to  the  same  groups 
as  these,  and  to  similar  groups,  which  had  also  the  appearance  of  being 
struck  over  other  coiiw;  but,  as  no  vestiges  of  the  Robert  II.  typo 
were  apparent  on  any  of  these,  I  have  passed  them  over.  On  some  of 
the  coins  specialised,  traces  of  the  Robert  II.  profile  were  distinctly  visible, 
although  better  shown  on  a  Perth  groat  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Tuap,  and 
still  better  on  a  Perth  half-grosit  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Coats,  where  the 
Rol>ert  II.  profile  head,  sceptre  in  front,  stands  clearly  out  on  the  one 
side,  without  any  appearance  of  the  Robert  III.  front  face  head,  while,  on 
the  reverse,  in  each  of  the  angles  of  the  cross,  are  three  pellets,  placed 
close  together  like  trefoils,  as  on  other  Perth  half -groats  of  Robert  III. 
On  others  of  the  coins  specialised,  the  large  star,  on  the  reverses  of 
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the  Robert  II.  groats,  comes  out  through  the  Robert  III.  tyjx>,  sometimes  on 
the  obverses  ;  for  in  these  re-strikes,  they  were  not  ]>articular  whether  they 
struck  a  Robert  III.  obverse  die  over  a  Robert  II.  reverse,  or  a  Robert 
III.  reverse  die  over  a  Robert  II.  obverse.  On  others  again,  we  find  still 
remaining  some  of  the  large  letters  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  inner  circles 
of  the  Robert  II.  reverse.  The  letters  on  the  legendary  inner  circle  of 
reverse  on  the  Robert  II.  groata  were  much  larger  than  those  in  the  outer 
legendary  circle,  or  on  the  obverse.  On  the  Robert  III.  groats  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  lettering  on  the  inner  legendary  circle  corresponding  in  size 
with  that  on  the  outer  legendary  circle  of  reverse.  Where  we  find 
traces,  therefore,  upon  restruck  coins  of  Robert  III.  of  this  very  large 
lettering,  we  may  be  as  certain  that  they  have  been  struck  over  coins  of 
Robert  II.  as  if  we  had  seen  upon  them  the  Rol>ert  II.  profile  obverse,  or 
the  Robert  II.  stars  on  reveise. 

The  fact  of  Robert  III.  groats  being  struck  over  groats  of  Robert  II.  in 
this  way,  affords  naturally  a  strong  presumption  that  these  were  the  earliest 
coins  of  Robert  III.  The  coins  in  question  belong  to  that  group,  where 
the  three  several  heads  on  the  trefoil-pointed  tressure  series  are  brought 
together,  by  similarity  of  lettering  on  obverse,  and  by  certain  irregularities 
of  lettering  on  reverse,  as  well  as  by  certain  of  the  coins  with  each  of  these 
heads  having  annulets  in  the  external  angles  of  tressure — a  very  notablo 
peculiarity,  occurring  on  no  other  coins  of  Robert  III.  except  on  those  of 
this  particular  period.  If  we  are  to  regard  these  overstrikes  as  the  earliest 
issues  of  Robert  III.,  then  we  must  reverse  the  order  in  which  I  have 
described  the  coins  of  the  trefoil-pointed  series,  and  also  those  of  the  three- 
pellet-pointed  tressure  series ;  for  we  will  have  to  commence  both  series 
with  the  coins  with  the  aquiline  head,  which  is  really  the  same  on  both, 
only  fitted  with  different  adjuncts,  in  respect  of  style  of  crown,  arrangement 
of  the  curls,  and  formation  of  the  lower  part  of  bust  The  mixed  lettering 
on  the  reverses  of  some  trefoil-pointed  tressure  groats,  with  annulets  in  the 
angles  of  tressure,  as  formerly  remarked,  page  194,  is  borrowed,  in  so  far 
as  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  lettering  of  the  trefoil-pointed  tressure 
series,  from  the  lettering  on  the  nine  arc  tressure  groats,  placed  last  by 
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me,  ill  the  three-pellet-pointed  treasure  series.  This  lettering  crops  up 
again  and  again,  on  the  ruder  varieties  of  the  aquiline  head  groats — 
the  very  latest  varieties  certainly  of  the  trefoil-pointed  treasure  coins, 
for  we  find  some  of  them  approximating  very  closely  to  the  groats 
with  aquiline  head  of  the  very  light  Robert  IIL  groat  coinages.  So  that, 
if  we  place  these  other  aquiline  head  groaU  of  Robert  III. — struck  over 
groats  of  Robert  II. — at  the  commencement  of  the  Robert  III.  coinage,  wo 
separate  them  by  along  way  from  the  groats  with  same  head,  so  manifestly 
connected  with  the  very  light  groats  of  Robert  IIL,  and  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  among  the  very  latest  coins  represented  in  this  hoard. 
Further,  by  reversing  the  order  in  which  the  three-pellet-pointed  treasure 
coins  have  been  described  in  this  paper,  we  place  those,  which  have  least 
affinity  with  the  Robert  IL  coinages  in  style  of  crown  and  lettering,  first, 
and  those,  which  have  the  greatest  affinity  with  them  in  these  respects,  last. 
After  much  consideration,  I  have  preferred  to  follow  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  natural  order  of  the  coins,  as  shown  by  their  relations  one  to  the 
other;  by  their  connection  on  the  one  side  with  the  Robert  II.  coinages, 
and  on  the  other  sido  with  the  very  light  groat  coinages  of  Robert  III. 
Resides,  at  the  commencement  of  a  great  re -coinage,  accompanied  by  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  weights  of  the  coins,  such  as  was  that  of  the 
change  from  the  side  to  the  front  face,  it  was  really  more  likely  that  a 
wholcaale  melting  of  the  old  currency  should  have  ensued,  than  that  it 
should  have  been  iuitiated  in  such  a  slovenly  piecemeal  fashion  as  by 
merely  clipping  down  and  re-striking  the  old  coina. 

This  hoard,  although  of  great  intercat  and  value  for  the  information  it 
affords  us  respecting  the  silver  coinages  of  liobert  IIL,  is  of  still  greater 
importance  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  corresponding  gold  coinages. 
It  has  been  mainly  with  the  view  of  enabling  us  to  have  a  clearer 
view  of  the  correlations  between  the  several  gold  and  silver  issues  of  the 
period,  to  which  this  hoard  relates,  that  I  have  set  forth,  with  the  greater 
detail,  the  special  features  by  which  the  various  groups  in  the  silver  coinages 
are  individually  distinguished.  In  drawing  up  the  following  list  of  the 
correlative  gold  coinages,  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  an  examination 
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of  the  gold  coins  of  Robert  III.  in  the  extensive  collections  of  this 
Society — whose  coins  are  hero  indicated  by  the  letters  S.S.A. — and 
of  Mr  Coats.  My  best  thanks  are  also  due  to  Messrs  Carfrae,  Kermack 
Ford,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Pollexfen,  for  kindly  forwarding  tho  gold  coins 
of  Robert  III.  in  their  fine  cabinets  for  my  inspection.  I  greatly  regret 
that,  owing  to  the  absence  from  home  of  Mr  Cochran  Patrick,  M.P.,  the 
coins  in  his  valuable  collection  were  not  available,  as  by  the  uniform  kind- 
ness of  that  gentleman  they  otherwise  would  have  been,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  paper. 

Gold  Coinage  or  Robert  III. 

I.  XPC.  RKONAT,  &c,  Oil  reverse. 

1.  St  Andrew — long  cross.  Words  on  Uith  side*  divided  by  three  pellets, 
lettering  as  on  the  rorertvs  grout*  of  the  three-pellet-pointed  tressure  series. 
rorertvs,  also,  as  on  these,  for  robertv&  Types— crowned  escutcheon  with 
plain  border ;  arrow-head  ornaments  K-tween  the  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  crown. 
The  saint  with  moustache  and  jointed  Ward,  and  with  close  nimbus  round  the 
head  like  a  cowl.  Messrs  Carfrae,  Kennack  Ford,  and  Pollexfen  ;  same 
dies.    Weight*,  from  60  to  60j|  grs. 

2.  Lion — with  the  tressure.  Words  on  obverse  divided  by  two  saltires  ; 
lettering  as  on  the  rorertvs  St  Andrews,  except  in  having  the  usual  B  in 
robertvs.  Words  on  reverse  divided  by  saltires  and  pellets— front  same  die  as 
the  reverse  of  the  Lion  in  No.  10.  S.S.A.  Weight,  28  grs.  The  only  other 
specimen  known  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Cochran  Patrick. 

3.  St  Andrew — long  cross.  Words  on  obverse  divided  partly  by  three  pellet* 
and  partly  by  fleurs-de-lis  and  crescents  ;  on  reverse,  divided  by  fleurs-de-lis  and 
crescents  only.  Lettering  as  on  the  corresponding  three-pellet-pointed  treasure 
groats.  Large  a  on  obverse,  small  heavy-topped  a  on  reverse.  Crowned 
escutcheon  exactly  as  on  the  St  Andrew  in  No.  1.  The  saint  with  broad,  betid- 
less  face,  and  long  limp  curls.   S.S.A.  and  Mr  Coats.   Weights,  68J  and  GO  grs. 

4.  St  Andrew— long  cross.  Worth?  on  obverse1  divided  partly  by  three  pellets, 
partly  by  fleurs-de-lis  and  crescents.  Lettering  and  type  of  obverse  as  on  the 
St  Andrews  in  No.  3.  Reverse  from  same  die  as  the  reverse  of  the  St 
Andrew  in  No.  I.  British  Museum.  Weight  58  2  grs.  (Deseril>ed  from  an 
electrotype  in  the  S.S.A.  collection.  Mr  Stuart  Poole  kindly  supplied  the 
statement  of  the  weight.) 
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ft.  Lion.  Wonls  divided  partly  by  three  pellets  and  portly  by  fleurs-de-lis 
and  crescents.  Lettering  partly  as  on  tbe  preceding  St  Andrew,  but  principally 
of  a  smaller  and  more  rounded  character.  Small  heavy -topped  a.  Types- 
escutcheon  on  obverse  with  plain  bonier ;  the  trefoils  on  reverse  large,  with 
hollow  spaces  in  the  centres.  S.S.A. ;  Messrs  Coat*  and  Pollexfen.  Weights, 
from  28£  to  30j  grs. 

6.  Lion.  Wonls  on  obverse  divided  as  on  the  above  ;  words  on  reverse  not 
divided,  but  with  lis  and  crescent  after  vincit.  Lettering  and  types  as  on  the 
above  Lion.  Messrs  Coats,  Carfrae,  and  Kermack  Font  Weights,  28jj  to  29ff  grs. 

7.  Lion.  Words  on  both  sides  divided  by  three  pellets.  Lettering  and  types 
as  on  the  Lion  in  No.  5.    Mr  Coats.    Weight,  30  grs. 

8.  St  Andrew— long  cross.  Words  on  both  sides  divided  by  fleurs-de-lis  and 
crescents.  Lettering  as  on  the  corresponding  three-pellet-pointed  treasure 
groats.  Small  heavy-topped  a  on  both  sides.  Types  as  on  the  St  Andrew  in 
No.  3.    Messrs  Carfrae  and  Coats.    Weight  59|  and  60  grs. 

9.  St  Andrew— long  cross.  Words  on  obverse  divided  by  two  saltires  ;  on 
reverse,  not  divided.  Lettering,  chiefly  large,  as  on  the  threc-pellct-pointed 
tressure  groat*  with  the  aquiline  head,  and  with  the  wonls,  as  on  tin-.-, 
divided  by  two  saltires  ;  partly  smaller  and  rounder,  as  on  the  Lion  in  No.  5. 
Small  heavy-topped  A  on  both  sides.  Types  as  the  St  Andrew  in  No.  3. 
Mr  Coats.    Weight,  67  J  grs. 

10.  Lion.  Words  on  obverse  divided  by  two  saltires  ;  on  reverse,  by  saltires 
and  pellets.  Same  lettering,  and  type  of  obverse,  as  on  obverse  of  the  Lion  in 
No.  5.  Same  lettering  on  reverse  as  on  the  trefoil-pointed  tressure  groats  with 
words  divided  by  saltires  and  pellets.  The  trefoils  on  reverse,  small  and  wasp- 
waisted.  S.S.A. ;  Messrs  Coats  aud  Pollexfen.  Same  dies.  Weights  from 
28^  to  29j  grs. 

11.  St  Andrew— long  cross.  Words  on  obverse  divided  by  saltires  and 
pellets;  on  reverse,  not  divided.  Lettering  chiefly  small,  as  on  obverse  of 
the  preceding  Lion ;  a  few  large  letters  intermixed,  same  as  those  on  the  St 
Andrew  in  No.  8.  Same  types  as  the  St  Andrew  in  No.  3.  S.S.A.  Weight, 
59£  grs. 

12.  Lion.  Wonls  on  Wh  sides  divided  by  saltires  and  pellet*.  Lettering  as 
on  the  trefoil-pointed  Injure  groats,  of  the  smaller  lettering,  with  wonls 
divided  by  saltires  and  jxdlets.  The  escutcheon  with  beaded  bonier.  Reverse 
from  the  same  die  as  the  Lion  in  No.  10.    Mr  Coats.    Weight,  29j  grs. 

13.  St  Andrew— short  cross.    Wonls  on  both  sides  divided  by  three  pellets. 
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Lettering  on  obverse  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  St  Andrew  iu  No.  8.  Small 
top-heavy  a,  hut  barml  across  the  centre,  and  with  gracia  and  double  T  in 
koottohv.  Neither  the  barred  a,  nor  the  double  T  in  scottorv,  nor  gracia 
are  found  on  the  three-pellet-pointed  tressure  groats  in  the  Fortrose  hoard,  or 
on  their  corresj>onding  gold  issue*.1  Lettering  on  reverse  as  on  the  trefoil- 
pointed  tressure  groat*  with  words  divided  by  two,  and  sometime*  on  reverse 
by  three  pallets.  Crowned  escutcheon  with  bceded  border ;  of  same  size  as 
the  escutcheon  on  the  Lion  in  No.  12  ;  the  crown  with  neat  trefoils  between 
the  fleurs-de-lis.  The  saint's  head  small,  and  with  pointed  beard,  and  loose, 
flowing  curls.  S.S.A.  ;  Messrs  Carfrae  and  Coats.  From  same  dies.  Weights, 
from  57  to  61  grs. 

14.  St  Andrew— short  cn>ss.  From  same  obverse  die  as  the  preceding.  Words 
on  reverse  divided  by  three  jwllets,  with  same  style  of  lettering  as  on  last 
Same  type  of  head  on  the  saint,  but  with  nimbus.  Mr  Carfrae.  Weight,  57  J  grs. 

15.  St  Andrew— short  cross.  Words  on  Wh  sides  divided  by  two  crosses. 
Li  ttering  as  on  the  trefoil-pointed  tressure  groats,  which  have  the  words 
divided  by  two  crosses ;  or  of  same  character  as  on  the  two  preceding  St 
Andrews.  The  cross  with  beaded  lines  ;  otherwise,  the  types  on  obverse  and 
reverse  are  the  same  as  on  the  St  Andrew  in  No.  14.  Messrs  Coat*,  Kermack 
Ford,  and  Pollexfen.    Weights,  from  59j}  to  00  grs. 

10.  Lion.  Words  on  obverse  divided  by  two  crosses,  with  three  pellet*  after 
i) :  words  on  reverse  divided  by  three  pellets.  Lettering  and  types  as  on  the 
Lion  in  No.  12,  save  that  the  escutcheon  is  somewhat  smaller.  Mr  Coats. 
Weight,  271  grs- 

17.  Lion.  Words  on  obverse  divided  by  two  pellets  ;  on  reverse,  not  divided, 
but  with  small  fleur-de-lis-  with  ]>ellet  below — after  the  last  xpc,  and  after  vix. 
Lettering  very  full  ami  round,  as  on  the  last  descritad  At>erdeen  groats  in  the 
Fortrose  hoard,  page  200.  The  identical  ftyle  of  lis  on  the  reverse  of  this  piece 
occurs  in  the  legend  of  reverse  on  one  of  the  very  light  Aberdeen  groats,  with  bust 
approximative  to  the  James  I.  bust,  sjK'cimens  of  which  are  in  the  collection  of 
Mr  Coats.  Escutcheon  with  plain  border.  The  trefoils  iu  the  angles  of  cross 
on  reverse  small,  but  with  hollow  centres.    S.S.A.    Weight,  25 £  grs. 

18.  Lion.   Words  on  obverse  divided  by  fleurs-de-lis,  with  pellets  below.  The 

1  The  peculiarity  of  the  obverses  of  the  short  cross  St  Andrews,  with  words  divided  by 
three  pellets,  is,  th.it  the  lettering  should  Wdong  to  the  three  pellet-pointed  tressure 
groats— save  that  the  a  is  tarred  ncross,  instead  of  Open — wbik  the  form  of  the  legend 
itself  belongs  to  the  trefoil- pointed  tresnure  groats. 
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reverse  of  this  piece  is  from  the  same  die  as  the  reverse  of  No.  17.  The  lettering 
on  obverse  has  the  feet  of  the  B.  D  and  R  forked.    S.S.A.    Weight,  22|  grs. 

19.  Lion.  Pellet  after  robertvs  ;  trefoil,  or  lis,  after  PEL  No  divisions 
between  the  words  on  reverse.  Lettering  exactly  as  on  the  very  light  Aber- 
deen groats,  with  the  busts  approximative  to  those  on  groats  of  James  I.  Plain 
escutcheon.  The  trefoils  on  reverse,  small  and  wasp-waisted.  S.S.A. 
Weight,  23£  grs. 

20.  Lion.  Words  on  obverse  divided  by  single  pellets ;  on  reverse,  not 
divided.  Lettering  as  on  last  Lion.  The  escutcheon  with  headed  bonier.  The 
trefoils  on  reverse  as  on  last  Lion.    Mr  Coats.    Weight,  18|  grs. 

21.  St  Andrew — without  the  cross.  Worth  on  obverse  not  divided,  but  with 
very  rude  lis — more  resembling  a  cross — before  and  after  legend,  and  after 
oracia.  Words  on  reverse  not  divided,  but  with  a  pellet  after  c  reoxat  x. 
Lettering  as  on  the  very  light  Edinburgh  groat,  with  12  arc-tressure,  in  the 
collection  of  Mr  Coats,  or,  as  on  the  Dumbarton  groat*.  Cross  paty  potent 
before  legend  on  obverse.  Escutcheon  with  beaded  border.  The  ornaments 
on  the  spaces  of  crown  l)etween  the  lis  very  rude — doubtful  whether  crosses, 
or  fleurs-de-lis,  or  slipped  trefoils.  The  saint  with  short,  pointed  beard,  and 
curly  hair  close  to  the  head.    Very  small  module.    S.S.A.    Weight,  42j*j  grs. 

22.  St  Andrew — without  the  cross.  Obverse  from  same  die  as  last  Words 
on  reverse  not  divided,  but  with  two  pellet*  before  and  after  rx,  two  after 
legend,  and  one  before  the  first  hand.  Same  lettering  as  on  the  preceding  St 
Andrew ;  the  tail  of  the  R  on  reverse  rather  clumped,  as  on  the  R  on  the 
very  light  8  arc-tressure  groat  of  Edinburgh,  with  single  pellets  on  the  points, 
in  the  collection  of  Mr  Pollexfen,  and  on  some  Dumbarton  groats.  Module 
very  small,  but  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding  St  Andrew.  Mr 
Coats.  Weight,  34,V  grs.  This  coin  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr 
Wingate,  although  it  does  not  appear  in  his  work  on  the  Coinage  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  regarded  by  Mr  Wingate  as  a  half  St  Andrew  of  Roliert  III. 
and  was  sold  at  his  sale  as  such,  along  with  another  very  light  St  Andrew, 
also  regarded  by  Mr  Wingate  as  a  half  St  Andrew  of  RoWrt  111.,  and  pub- 
lished by  him  in  his  Illustrations,  pi.  xii.  f>.  This  last  coin  was  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Mr  Lindsay,  and  apjM-ars  in  Lindsay,  pi.  xii.  12.  The  types  are 
exactly  as  on  the  dominvs  protector  St  Andrew  descried  Mow,  No.  26.  An 
autotype  of  a  piece,  similar  to  the  St  Andrew  No.  22  of  this  list,  will  lie  found 
in  pi.  ii.  18,  accompanying  Mr  Cochran-Patrick's  Records  of  the  Coinage  of 
Scotland.   Mr  Cochran-Patrick  states  that  the  coin  autotyped  by  him,  was  in 
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the  collection  of  Mr  Wingate,  but,  if  bo,  it  is  certainly  not  tbe  same  piece  as 
the  St  Andrew  No.  22,  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Coats,  which  has  the 
inscription  on  reverse  differently  rendered,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  much  finer 
coin.1  Mr  Cochran- Patrick,  in  a  note  remark* — "The  half  St  Andrew  is  a 
doubtful  appropriation.  It  is  more  proUbly  the  same  coin  as  No.  12"— (the 
Dominus  Protector  St  Andrew)— "  although  differing  in  legend." 

II.  DN8.  ptkctor,  &c,  on  reverse. 

23.  St  Andrew— without  the  cross.  Words  on  obverse  divided  by  two  fleurs- 
de-lis,  with  the  stems  opposed.  Single  lis  at  end  of  legend.  Words  on  reverse 
not  divided,  but  with  two  indict*  after  vs.  Lettering  as  on  the  two  preceding 
St  Andrew*,  but  with  the  r  freer  and  fuller,  and  with  an  x,  of  the  same  rounded 
form  as  on  the  Dumbarton  groats,  substituted  for  the  +  before  libator.  Cross 
paty  potent  before  legend  on  obverse  as  on  the  St  Andrew  No.  22.  Escutcheon 
with  plain  Wder — the  fleurs-de-lis  in  treasure  of  the  same  peculiar  trefoil 
form  as  the  opposed  fleurs-de-lis  in  the  inscription.  The  spaces  of  crown 
jointed  with  neat  trefoils.    S.S.A.    Weight,  32|  grs. 

24.  Lion.  Words  on  obverse  not  divided;  on  revenue,  divided  by  pellets — 
two  after  nxs,  one  after  r,  and  two  at  end  of  legend.  Lettering  as  on  al»ove  St 
Andrew.  Cross  paty  potent  In-fore  legend  on  obverse,  and  after  legend  on 
reverse.  Escutcheon  with  plain  ls»rder — the  fleurs-de-lis  in  tressure  of  the  same 
form  as  on  the  tressure  of  the  preceding  St  Andrew.  Wasp-waisted  trefoils  in 
the  upper  and  lower  angles  of  cross  on  reverse.  S.S.A  Weight,  17^  grs. 
This  is  the  coin  descriln-d  by  Nicolson  in  his  "Scottish  Historical  Library" — 
formerly  in  the  collections  of  Professor  Sutherland  and  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  succeeding  writer  on  Scottish  coins,  save 
by  Mr  Cochran-Patrick,  in  whose  cabinet  another  specimen  exists. 

25.  St  Andrew — without  the  cross.  Words  on  both  sides  divided  by  two 
rude  fleurs-de-lis — more  resembling  crosses — exactly  as  on  the  very  light  8  are- 
tressure  Edinburgh  groats.  Lettering  also  much  the  same  as  on  these  groats 
except  that  the  a  is  small  and  top-heavy,  with  the  n  closer,  and  the  R  looser. 
Cross  fourehy  before  legends.  Escutcheon  with  plain  border.  A  single  pellet 
on  each  of  the  arched  spaces  of  crown,  exactly  a*  on  the  points  of  tressure  of  the 

1  The  coin  autotyjicd,  pi.  ii.  18,  by  Mr  Cochran-Patrick  seems  to  Is-  the  same  as 
a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  there  is  an  clcctroty|»e  in  the  collection 
of  this  Society. 
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very  light  Edinburgh  groats.  The  saint,  slightly  bearded,  and  with  long,  loose 
hair.    S.S.A  and  Mr  Coats.    Weights,  respectively  38  and  34g  grs. 

26.  St  Andrew— without  the  cross.  As  last,  but  the  saint,  with  broad 
beardless  face,  and  long,  limp  curls,  as  on  the  St  Andrew  in  No.  3.  Several 
minor  varieties.  S.S.A  ;  Messrs  Coats  and  Ford.  Weights  from  32  to  36$  grs. 
The  types  of  the  so-called  Half  St  Andrew,  engraved  in  Lindsay  and  Wingate, 
see  remarks,  No.  22  aljove,  are  the  same  as  on  tlxis  St  Andrew — so  far  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  plates—  and  have  the  words,  obverse  and  reverse,  divided 
by  two  pellets— a  very  common  manner  of  dividing  the  words  on  Dumbarton- 
groats. 

27.  St  Andrew — without  the  cross.  As  last,  but  with  arrow  heads  on  the 
spaces  of  crown.    Messrs  Coats  and  Pollexfen.    Weights  29  and  29  J  grs. 

In  the  above  list  I  have  mentioned  only  such  coins  as  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  personally  examining,  and  comparing  with  the  corresponding 
silver  coinages.  To  6ome  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  find  the  St  Andrews, 
ascribed  by  Cardonnol,  Lindsay,  and  "Wingate  to  Robert  II.,  here  restored 
to  Robert  III.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  observe  that  Mr  Cochran-Patrick, 
who  has  autotyped  a  specimen  of  the  St  Andrew  No.  26,  see  ]>L  ii.  12, 
of  the  illustrations  to  the  "  Records  of  the  Coinage  of  Scotland,"  while 
following  Cardonnel  and  the  others,  in  placing  that  coin  under  Robert  IL, 
expresses  the  opinion,  that  "  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  St  Andrew  is 
rightly  appropriated."  I  regret,  however,  to  observe  that,  misled  by  an 
obscure  reference  in  the  Acts  of  1393  and  1398,  to  certain  gold  coins, 
described  there  by  the  general  term  of  "  obuli,"  or  "  niailes,"  and  which, 
like  the  "scuta" — larger  coins  of  the  same  kind,  and  more  particularly 
defined  in  the  Act  1398,  as  "Scuta  Brabaucie,"  were  evidently  foreign 
coins — Mr  Cochmn-Patrick  has  followed  Cardonnel,  Lindsay,  and  Win- 
gate, in  ascribing  the  smaller  pieces,  or  Lions,  with  the  xpc  rbgnat 
inscriptions,  to  Robert  II. ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  attributing,  and 
correctly,  the  larger  coins,  with  identically  the  same  inscriptions,  fabric, 
lettering,  and  ornamentation,  to  Robert  III.  That  the  smaller  pieces  are 
really  the  halves  of  the  larger  pieces,  the  foregoing  list  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrates. "What  we  find  is  this.  So  far  as  the  gold  issues  correspond, 
in  fabric,  lettering,  and  ornamentation  with  the  groats  of  the  regular 
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silver  issues — comprising  the  St  Andrews  and  Lions  Nos.  1  to  16  of  the 
list — so  far  the  larger  pieces  maintain  a  proportion  of  weight  just  douhle 
that  of  the  smaller  pieces.  When  we  come  to  the  coins  with  the  i»ns, 
ptkctor  legends,  wo  find  that  the  Lion  No  24  gives  a  weight  just  ahout 
one-half  of  that  of  the  corresponding  St  Andrews  Now.  23,  2">,  2G.  The 
Lions  Noa  17,  18,  19  were  probably  struck  during  the  period  that 
intervened  between  the  issue  of  the  last  Aberdeen  groats  in  the  Fortrose 
hoard,  and  the  issue  of  the  very  light  groat  coinages  not  there  represented. 
The  Lion  No.  20  approaches  in  weight  so  closely  to  that  of  the  Lion,  No. 
24,  that  we  may  conclude  no  long  interval  could  have  ensued  between  the 
issue  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  And  so,  also,  with  the  issue  of  the 
XPC  rbonat  St  Andrew  No.  22,  and  of  the  DN8  ptector  St  Andrew  No. 
23.  The  St  Andrew  No.  21  is  an  exceptional  piece,  struck  just  before 
the  ]x*rmancnt  reduction  of  the  weights  of  the  gold  and  silver  coinages. 
It  U  the  link  between  the  St  Andrews,  whose  weights  correspond  to  that 
of  the  standard  of  1393,  and  the  very  light  St  Andrews  represented  by 
Nos.  22,  23,  Arc,  At  the  same  time,  with  a  weight  of  42  Jl  grains,  this 
coin  completely  demolishes  the  theory  that  the  St  Andrew  No.  22,  from 
same  obverse  die,  weighing  34  j\  grains,  and  the  corresjionding  piece  — 
Lindsay,  pi.  xii.  18,  and  Wingate,  pL  xii.  5,  weighing  33  grains,  are  half 
St  Andrews  of  liobert  III.  A  theory,  moreover,  untenable  on  its  own 
ground,  for  on  this  hypothesis  the  weights  of  those  pieces  would  give 
St  Andrews  of  the  respective  weights  of  68  i  and  66  grains. 

In  terms  of  the  Act,  Oct.  1393,  the  St  Andrew — or,  as  it  ought  rather 
to  be  called,  the  Lion,  the  name  given  to  it  in  the  Act,  while  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Lion  ought  properly  to  be  called  the  Half  Lion — was  to 
have  course  for  five  shillings,  so  that  two  Lions,  or  St  Andrews,  should  be 
worth  ten  shillings  of  the  same  money,  and  should  lie  worth  more  than 
the  Noble  by  three  pennies.  The  English  Noble,  it  was  further  ordered, 
was  to  have  currency  for  nine  shillings  and  sixpence.  Now  the  standard 
weight  of  the  Noble  of  Kngland,  at  that  period,  lieing  120  grains,  it  follows 
that  two  Lions,  or  St  Andrews,  in  order  to  have  exceeded  in  intrinsic  value 
the  English  Noble  by  three  js-nee,  ought  each  to  have  been  of  the  standard 
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weight  of,  say,  a  little  less  than  61$  grains.  At  this  very  time  the  Ecu 
a  la  Couronnc  of  France — the  coin  from  which  the  Lion,  or  St  Andrew, 
has  manifestly  heen  imitated — was  struck,  according  to  Le  Blanc's 
Tables,  in  the  proportion  of  614,  to  the  marc,  consisting  of  4608  Paris 
grains,  which,  as  shown  by  Napier  of  Merchiston's  calculations,1  was 
equivalent  to  3769J  grains  Troy — giving  a  standard  weight  to  the  Ecu  a 
la  Couronne  of  612i|£  grains  Troy.  According  to  Le  Blanc,  the  Ecu  a  la 
Couronnc  was  itself  a  coin  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  in  France, 
He  writes,  "  Cette  monnoye  fut  ordonnee  par  Lettres  expediees  a  Paris 
le  xi.  Mars  1384"— or,  new  style,  11th  March  1385.  The  obverse  of 
this  piece  had  for  type  a  crowned  escutcheon— whence  the  name  of  the 
coin— with  the  king's  name  and  titles  on  the  legendary  circle  round  the 
edge.  The  inscription  on  reverse  was  xpc.  vincit.  xpc.  regnat.  xpc. 
i  m  ['hi;  at — n  favourite  legend  on  French  coins — being  "  le  mot  do 
1'armee,"  according  to  Foulcher,  as  quoted  by  le  Blanc,  of  the  Christians 
in  a  battle  with  the  Saracens  in  the  reign  of  Philip  I.  At  its  first 
issue,  the  Ecu  a  la  Couronne  was  struck  in  the  proportion  of  60  to  the 
marc,  representing  an  average  weight  of  62J  grains  Troy,  which  ratio  was 
preserved  till  28th  February  1387 — new  style  1388 — when  the  number 
of  Ecus  coined  out  of  the  marc  was  increased  to  61  which  was  the 
ratio  maintained  till  the  5th  September  1394,  when  the  number  was  still 
further  increased  to  62,  giving  an  average  weight  to  each  coin  of  60j!j 
grains  Troy.  No  further  change  took  place  till  7th  Novembei  1411,  when 
64  Ecus  were  fabricated  out  of  each  marc.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  framers  of 
the  Act,  Oct.  1393,  of  Bobert  III.,  in  their  anxiety  to  havo  the  Scottish 
Lion,  or  St  Andrew,  placed  upon  a  par  with  the  English  Nobles  and 
half  Nobles,  in  respect  of  mutual  currency,  should  have  so  completely 
overlooked  all  mention  of  the  French  origin  of  the  piece.  Had  this  Ikm-ii 
clearly  stated,  and  keeping  in  view  that  the  French  Ecu  a  la  Couronnc 
was  itself  a  coin  of  such  comparatively  recent  introduction,  and  that 
so  many  of  our  Scottish  Crowns  with  the  St  Andrew,  with  the  xpc 
R  eon  at  inscriptions,  correspond  so  closely  in  their  weights  with  the 

1  Coclimii-hitrick's  Rcroids  of  tlx-  Scottish  Coinage,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
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standard  weights  of  the  French  crowns  of  1387-94,  it  could  not  but 
have  been  accepted  as  self-evident  that  these  Lions  or  St  Andrews 
with  their  halves,  thus  corresponding,  must  have  been  the  earlier  issues 
of  the  Robert  gold  series.  And  with  this  other  fact,  kept  prominently 
in  view,  that  the  dominvs  protector  Lions,  or  St  Andrews,  in  their 
fabric,  lettering,  and  ornamentation — in  their  smaller  module  anil  reduced 
weight,  correspond  so  closely  with  certain  varieties  of  the  very  light  groats 
of  Robert  III.,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  list,  it  would  surely  never 
have  entered  the  head  of  any  one  to  have  assigned  them  to  any  other 
than  their  proper  place,  that  is,  at  the  very  end  of  the  gold  coinage 
of  Robert  IIL  If  any  of  these  Lions,  or  St  Andrews,  are  to  be  assigned 
to  Robert  II.  at  all,  it  is  probably  the  coin  No.  1  of  the  preceding  list, 
with  the  KoRERTVg  inscription,  and  the  close  nimbus,  like  a  cowl  round 
the  saint's  head.  The  head  of  the  saint  on  these  pieces  is  very  different 
from  that  on  any  of  the  other  Lions,  or  St  Andrews.  It  does  not 
seem  quite  clear,  from  the  wording  of  the  Art,  Oct  1393,  whether  the 
gold  coin,  there  ordered  to  l>e  fabricated,  had  been  in  previous  issue  or 
not — "  Etiam  fabricata  erit  de  bono  auro  una  pecia  vocala  leo  " — "  called 
a  Lion,"  as  if  this  already  had  been  a  recognised  name  for  the  coin. 
There  is  a  coin  published  by  Le  Blanc,  p.  154,  No.  1,  wonderfully 
resembling  our  Lion  with  the  treasure.  The  tyj>e  of  obverse  is  a  shield 
of  the  same  form  as  on  the  Scottish  coin — charged  with  six  fleurs-de  lis, 
arranged  in  three  lines— and,  as  on  the  Scottish  coin,  surrounded  with  a 
tressure  of  eight  arcs,  reading  i.vdovicvs,  &c,  in  the  legendary  circle. 
On  reverse,  it  has  a  cross  tlcury  within  inner  circle,  with  a  fleur-de-lis  in 
each  angle,  and  reads  xrc  vixcit,  &c,  Le  Blanc  ascribes  this  piece  to 
Louis  VI.  or  VIL  (1108-1180),  but  remark!  that  if  any  one  should 
prefer  to  attribute  it  to  Louis  V III.  (1223-1226)  he  would  not  object, 
He  gives  the  weight  of  the  coin  as  76  grains  Paris,  equal  to  about  62 \ 
grains  Troy.  He  says  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  most  ancient  44  Monnoye 
dor  "  of  the  third  Race  that  he  had  seen.  No  other  coin,  with  an  escutcheon 
for  tyj*,  is  published  by  \jc  Blanc  till  the  Leu  a  la  Couronne  makes  its 
appearance  under  Charles  VI.    Unfortunately,  even  if  we  reject  the 
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attribution  to  Louis  VI.,  VIL,  or  VIII.,  we  can  find  no  other  Louis 
whose  reign  fits  in  with  the  period  of  issue  of  the  Scottish  Lion  with 
the  treasure.  Louis  X.  reigned  1314-1316;  Louis  XL  1461-1483.  It 
seems  a  very  strange  thing  that  two  French  types,  separated  from  each 
other,  in  point  of  issue,  by  some  200  years,  should  have  appeared  on  the 
Scottish  coinage  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  Scottish  gold  coinage  is  found  in  a  proclama- 
tion of  Edward  III.,  1372,  forbidding  all  money  of  Scotland,  whether  of 
gold  or  silver,  to  be  received  in  England  except  as  bullion.  This  event 
took  place  in  the  second  year  of  Robert  II.  The  only  Scottish  gold  coins 
to  which  this  Act  could  apply  aro  the  Nobles  of  David  II.  On  these  I 
now  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Carfrae, 
I  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  very  minute  examination  of  the  Noble  of 
David  II.  in  his  fine  and  rare  cabinet  of  Scottish  gold  coins,  the  only 
specimen,  save  one,  known  to  be  in  private  hands.  The  lettering  on 
obverse  of  this  piece  is  of  that  broad,  firm  character,  distinctive  only  of  the 
very  earliest  groat  issues  of  David  II.  The  ornaments  dividing  the  words 
on  obverse  are  small  saltires  of  the  finely -rounded  form  that  we  find  only  on 
the  earliest  groats — resembling  tmatrefoils  rather  than  saltires.  The  letter- 
ing on  reverse,  although  very  similar,  at  a  first  glance,  to  that  on  obverse, 
is  of  a  lankier  and  more  acute  character,  with  sharp  projecting  points. 
The  x  is  the  Roman  N,  but  without  the  connecting  cross  bar — a  style  of  N 
frequently  found  on  the  Xobles  of  Edward  III.  The  ornaments,  divid- 
ing the  words,  are  small  annulets,  along  with  two  small  saltires,  very  rude 
and  scraggy,  before  iba.  Neither  the  Roman  N,  nor  the  annulets  betweeu 
the  words,  occur  on  the  silver  coins  of  David  II. 

Owing  to  the  very  great  rarity  of  the  Nobles  of  David  II.,  it  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  they  were  struck  as  patterns  rather  than  as  current 
coins.  Mr  Lindsay  remarked  of  theru — "  Some  indeed  have  considered 
these  fine  pieces  as  medals,  and  not  intended  for  general  circulation,  but 
it  is  far  more  probable  that  they  were  struck  as  patterns  with  a  view  to 
their  being  adopted  as  a  portion  of  the  currency,  and  at  the  end  of  David's 
reign."    The  results,  however,  of  the  examination  of  the  Montrave  hoard, 
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which  contains  none  of  the  later  coins  of  David  II. — those  with  the  old, 
orKobert  II.  head — would  have  been  accepted,  I  feel  assured,  by  Mr  Lind- 
say, had  they  been  known  to  hiiu,  as  disproving  the  opinion,  that  the 
Nobles  of  David  II.  were  struck  merely  as  pattern*,  and  at  the  end  only  of 
David's  reign.  By  the  time  the  Montrave  hoard  had  been  deposited, 
the  average  weight  of  the  coins  had  undergone  a  sensible  diminution. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  other  considerations,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  determining  which  were  the  earlier  and  which  were  the  later  coins 
in  that  find.  Now,  as  above  observed,  the  lettering  and  ornamentation 
on  the  obverse  of  Mr  Carfrae's  Noble  of  David  II.  correspond  with  the 
lettering  and  ornamentation  on  the  earlier  groats  of  David  II.,  while  the 
lettering  on  reverse  is  of  that  more  acute  character  belonging  to  the 
later  groats  of  David  II.  in  the  Montrave  hoard.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  consecutive  issue  of  David  II.  Nobles ;  which  is  the  more 
probable,  as  one  of  the  two  specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which 
there  is  an  electrotyi>e  in  the  Museum  of  this  Society,  has  the  lettering 
on  both  sides  of  the  round,  full  character  found  only  on  the  earlier 
groat*.  At  all  events,  these  pieces,  and  their  parts,  if  they  hail  any,  as 
in  all  likelihood  they  had,  in  common  with  the  English  Nobles,  apjn-ar  to 
have  been  the  only  native  gold  currency  in  Scotland  till  the  introduction 
of  the  Lions  or  St  Andrews,  and  smaller  pieces  with  name  of  Robert. 

When  Archdeacon  Nicolson,  in  1 702,  in  his  "Scottish  Historical 
Library,"  published  the  first  detailed  account  of  Scottish  gold  coins — 
for  information  respecting  which  ho  was  indebted  to  Professor  (leorge 
Sutherland,  whose  valuable  collection  of  Scottish  gold  and  silver  coins, 
formerly  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  now  forms  juirt  of 
the  collection  of  coins  belonging  to  this  Society — he  expressed  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  Lions  or  St  Andrews,  and  smaller  pieces,  with  the 
dominvs  protector  inscriptions,  had  been  struck  under  Robert  II.,  and 
that  the  Lions,  or  St  Andrews  and  smaller  pieces,  with  the  xpc  regnat 
legends,  were  to  be  ascribed  to  Roln-rt  III.  Anderson,  whose  "Nuniis- 
matum  Scotis  Thesaurus"  apj^ared  in  1 739,  does  not  furnish  repre- 
sentations of  any  of  the  dominvs  protector  pieces,  while  he  applies 
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the  general  term  rouertorvm  to  the  others,  Snelling  publishes  in  his 
first  plate  of  .Scottish  gold  coins,  one  dominvs  protector  Lion,  or  St 
Andrew,  along  with  several  xrc  regnat  Lions,  or  St  Andrews,  and  smaller 
pieces,  as  previously  given  by  Anderson,  and  ascribes  the  whole  to  Robert 
III.  Snelling's  work  on  Scottish  coins  came  out  in  1774,  just  after  his 
lamented  death.  No  letterpress  descriptions  accompany  his  plates  on  the 
gold  coinage.  His  editors  simply  announced  that  no  materials  sufficient 
for  a  complete  illustration  being  left,  they  must  confess  their  inability  to 
explain  them.  Regarded,  however,  as  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  great 
practical  sagacity,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  most  extensive  experience,  had 
many  opportunities  of  comparing  the  various  gold  coinages  bearing  the 
name  of  Robert,  with  the  acknowledged  silver  issues  of  Robert  III.,  and 
observing  how  closely,  all  through,  the  one  agreed  with  the  other,  the 
decision  arrived  at  by  Snelling,  that  the  several  gold  issues,  with  name  of 
Robert,  were  all  to  be  assigned  to  Robert  III.,  might  well  have  received 
more  respectful  consideration  than  it  seems  to  have  obtained  from  subse- 
quent writers  on  Scottish  numismatics.  Cardonnel,  in  his  "  Numismata 
Scotia*,"  which  was  published  in  1 7SG,  twelve  years  after  Snelling's  work, 
ascribed  the  dominvs  protector  Lions,  or  St  Andrews,  to  Robert  II.  ; 
anil,  without  the  slightest  reason  assigned — anil  now  done  for  the  first 
time — he  separated  the  smaller  xrc  regnat  gold  pieces  from  the  larger, 
giving  the  former  to  Robert  II.,  and  the  latter  to  Robert  III.  How  such 
an  cxtniordinary  and  unprecedented  blunder  could  have  been  committed 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  The  smaller  and  larger  xpo  regnat  gold 
pieces  occupy  a  much  more  palpably  evident  relation  to  each  other,  as  the 
respective  halves  aud  wholes  of  the  same  coins,  than  do  the  English 
quarter  Nobles  to  the  corresponding  half  and  whole  Nobles.  In  the  one 
case  we  have  identity  of  legends,  with  close  .similarity  of  tyi**s ;  in  the 
other  case  we  have  neither.  And  yet,  with  scarcely  an  expressed  mis- 
giving, this  absurd  arrangement  <»f  assigning  the  halves  to  one  reign,  and 
the  wholes  to  another  reign,  has  been  accepted  by  every  succeeding  writer 
on  Scottish  numismatics.  Lindsay  made  the  confusion  slill  more  con- 
founded by  inventing  a  new  coin,  as  he  did,  by  describing  the  very  light 
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xpc  rku.nat  Lions,  or  St  Andrews,  as  Half  St  Andrews ;  and  by  giving, 
to  what  was  really  the  Half  Lion,  or  Half  St  Andrew,  the  name  of  the 
Lion  itself.  Indeed,  so  habituated  have  Scottish  numismatists  become  to 
the  use  of  the  term  Lion,  as  applied  to  these  smaller  xpc  rkonat  pieces — 
with  the  uncrowned  escutcheon,  and  without  the  figure  of  the  saint — that, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  myself  understood,  I  have,  in  the  preceding 
list  (pp.  206-211)  employed  the  term  Lion  to  denote  these  smaller 
pieces,  and  that  of  St  Andrew  to  denote  the  larger  pieces— with  the 
crowned  escutcheon,  and  with  the  figure  of  the  saint  At  the  time,  when 
these  coins  were  current  in  Scotland,  their  names,  as  shown  by  the  Scots 
Act  of  1398,  were  resjwctively  the  Lion  and  the  Demi-Lion.  In  the 
account  of  the  trial  of  the  Pix,  19  July  1438,  the  gold  coins  of  James  I. 
and  II.,  now  usually  denominated  Lions,  are  referred  to  as  vulgarly  called 
Dimyis — or  Demi-Lions.  This  term,  as  ap]>ears  from  the  said  document, 
was  also  popularly  applied  to  the  halves  of  these  pieces,  now  called  Half 
Lions.  Both  the  larger  and  smaller  denominations  are  there  characterised 
generally  as  "diversas  pecias  auri  tam  majores  quam  minores  de  aureis 
vocatis  vulgariter  Dimyis."  That  both  the  larger  and  the  smaller  of  these 
coins  should  thus  have  been  designated,  in  popular  parlance,  by  the  common 
terra  of  Dimyis,  or  Demi- Lions,  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  the 
name  Demy,  as  applied  to  them,  was  only  a  survival  of  that  applied  to  the 
smaller  coins  of  Robert  III.,  with  corresponding  type  of  obverse.  The  name 
Lion,  which  had  been  already  appropriated  to  the  larger  coins  of  Robert 
III.  with  the  St  Andrew  on  reverse,  was  the  name  still  given  to  the  coins 
with  similar  types,  issued  in  the  succeeding  reigns.  In  the  Act  25th  Oct. 
1451,  of  James  II.,  ordering  a  new  coinage  of  these  pieces,  it  is  enacted, 
"  that  thare  he  strikyn  ane  new  penny  of  gold  callit  a  Lyone,  with  the  prent 
of  the  lyon  on  the  ta  side  and  the  ymage  of  Sanct  Andro  on  the  tother  side, 
with  a  side  cote  ewin  to  his  fute  haldande  the  samyn  wecht  of  the  half  Inglis 
nobiL"  In  the  same  Act,  what  had  been  described  in  the  trial  of  the  Pix, 
1438,  as  "  diversa  specias  auri  tam  majores  quam  minores  de  aureis  vocatis 
vulgariter  Dimyis,"  are  designated,  respectively,  as  Demies  and  Half 
Demies.    It  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  these  Lions,  with  the  image 
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of  St  Andrew,  with  a  side,  or  long  coat,  were  to  hold  the  same  weight  as 
the  Half  Noble  of  England.  In  the  Glossary,  appended  to  the  "Accounts 
of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  1473-1498,"  edited  by  Mr  Thomas 
Dickson,  it  is  stated  that  the  Demy  was  so  named  "  probably  from  its  being 
e<pual  in  value  to  half  an  English  or  Harry  Noble  "  !  If  this  were  so,  why 
were  not  the  Lions,  or  St  Andrews,  as  above  described,  also  so  named  ?  I 
cannot  think  that  such  an  explanation  would  have  been  offered,  had  not 
Cardonnel  and  Lindsay,  between  them,  so  completely  shut  out  from  view  the 
true  relation  to  each  other  of  tho  larger  and  smaller  gold  pieces  of  Robert 

III.  ,  as  the  respective  wholes  and  halves  of  the  same  coins,  that  the  true 
and  proper  Scottish  origin  of  the  name  Demy  has  been  entirely  lost  sight  of. 
For  the  future,  in  numismatic  works  treating  of  Scottish  coins,  it  were 
much  to  be  desirod,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  that  the  new  nomenclatures 
should  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  usage  of  the  old  names  restored. 

I  may  here  remark  that  what  Mr  Lindsay  has  published  as  a  Lion, 
or  St  Andrew  of  James  T.,  is  really  a  later  coin  than  the  corresponding 
piece  attributed  by  him  to  James  II.  The  former,  in  lettering  and  other 
respects,  corresponds  to  the  later  groats  of  James  IL,  struck  after  tho 
standard  weight  of  the  Scottish  groat  had  been  raised  to  the  English 
standard  of  GO  grains.  The  latter,  in  lettering,  &&,  corresponds  with 
the  groats  with  the  draped  and  florid  style  of  bust,  which,  being  the  latest 
Jacobus  groats  of  the  sceptre  coinages,  and  tho  earliest  Jacobus  groats  of 
the  non-sceptre  coinages,  fall  to  be  appropriated  either  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  IL,  or  partly 
to  the  one  and  partly  to  the  other.    The  Lion,  or  St  Andrew,  of  James 

IV.  ,  in  the  collection  of  this  Society,  of  which  Lindsay  has  given  a  repre- 
sentation (pi.  xiii.  32),  weighs  48  J  grains,  not  76  grains  as  stated  by 
Lindsay  (pugc*  280).  Owing  to  this  unfortunate  mistake,  Mr  Lindsay 
descrihes  the  next  coin  in  his  plate,  No.  33— a  Lion  or  St  Andrew,  in  the 
Cuff  cabinet,  weighing  50i  grains-  as  a  two-thirds  St  Andrew ;  and  the 
next  again,  No.  33 — a  Half  Lion,  or  Half  St  Andrew,  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Kev.  Mr  Martin,  weighing  26|  grains— as  a  one-third  St  Andrew.  No 
such  coins  as  the  two-thirds  and  one-third  St  Andrew,  either  of  James 
IV.  or  of  any  other  reign,  are  known  in  the  Scottish  coinage. 
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V. 

NOTICE  OF  AN  URN,  FLINT  KNIFE,  AN!)  WHETSTONE,  FOUND  IN 
REMOVING  A  LARGE  CAIRN  AT  STENTON.  By  Rkv.  0.  MAHJORI- 
HANKS,  H.D.    CoXMUNIi'ATKD  by  J.  R.  FINLAY,  EVQ.,  Vicr-PKRSWIIJCT, 

This  urn,  flint  knife,  and  whetstone  were  discovered  in  December  1H77 
in  a  mound  on  tin-  fnrra  uf  Meiklerigg,  in  the  iiarish  of  Stenton,  East 
Lothian.  The  mound,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Fairy  Knowe,"  and 
situated  in  the  "  Koodwell  Park,"  was  removed  in  order  that  the  soil  might 
be  utilised.  Originally  covered  with  whins  and  brushwood,  it  was  not 
rappoeed  that  anything  in  the  shaj«'  of  a  cairn  would  he  found  beneath, 


Fip.  1.  I'ni  from  a  Ciiirn  at  Stenton, 

but  the  workmen  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  came  upon  a  complete 
circle  of  large  boulders,  weighing  from  about  5  to  15  cwt  each. 

The  circumference  of  this  circle  measured  about  40  yards,  and  clearly 
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defined  the  extent  of  the  original  cairn.  After  the  removid  of  these 
boulders,  and  on  approaching  the  centre  from  the  east,  the  workmen  next 
came  upon  a  small  square  cist,  containing  the  urn  (fig.  1)  in  an  inverted 
position,  and  covering  some  handfuls  of  calcined  bones.  The  slabs 
enclosing  it  were  very  carefully  arranged,  the  top 
slab  being  so  placed  as  to  rest  geutly  on  the 
bottom  of  the  urn,  without  unduly  pressing  upon 
it.  There  was  also  found  near  the  cist  with  the 
urn  another  stone  cist,  lying  north  and  south, 
and  measuring  4£  feet  by  2k  feet,  containing  the 
Hint  knife  and  whetstone,  as  also  a  piece  of  skull. 
Roth  the  cists  were  placed  about  1  foot  above 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  The  whole 
mound  previous  to  removal  measured  about  110 
yards  in  circumference,  and  from  3  feet  to  14 
feet  high  at  its  centre.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
thi!  original  cairn  had  gradually  increased  in  size 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  stones  and  rub 
bish  from  the  surrounding  fields. 

The  urn  (fig.  1),  which  is  14A  inches  in  height 
and  12i  in  diameter,  is  elegant  in  shape,  and 
though  not  a  new  type,  is  a  peculiar  variety. 
The  flint  knife  (Kg.  2),  which  is  3  inches  in  length,  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  kind.  The  whetstone  (fig.  3),  which  is  3  inches  in  length,  is 
also  a  fine  specimen,  and  in- 
teresting from  the  fact  that  the 
boring  of  the  hole  through  one 
end  is  incomplete.     It  is  made 

of  micaceous  schist.  3- 
_  ,  WhftMtone. 

The   urn,  which    was  much 

broken,  has  now  been  reconstructed,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Lady 

Mary  C.  Nisbet  Hamilton  has  been  presented,  with  its  accompanying 

relics,  to  the  Mmcum. 


Fig.  2. 
Flint  Knife. 
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VI. 

NOTES  ON  A  GOLD  LUNETTE  FOUND  AT  AUCHENTAGGART,  DUM- 
FRIESSHIRE, AND  A  MASSIVE  SILVER  CHAIN  FOUND  AT  WHITE- 
CLEUGH,  LANARKSHIRE,  EXHIBITED  BY  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE 
OF  BUCCLEUCH.  By  J.  GILCHRIST  CLARK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
(Plate  I.) 

Gold  Luwtte. — The  lunette  now  exhibited  (and  represented  in  the 
accompanying  Plate  I. )  was  found  during  the  winter  of  1 87  2-7  3,  on  Auchen- 
taggart  farm,  in  the  pariah  of  Sanquhar,  by  John  Wilson,  then  ploughman 
to  Mr  T.  B.  Stewart.  He  was  ploughing  stubble  at  the  time,  with  three 
horses,  a  furrow  rather  deeper  than  usual,  when  the  plough  turned  up  what 
appeared  to  be  a  piece  of  thin  metal  folded  together  and  rolled  up  almost 
like  a  ball.  He  took  it  home  with  him,  and,  after  washing  and  un- 
rolling it,  found  it  to  be  a  plate  of  yellowish  metal,  shaped,  as  he 
described  it,  "  like  a  man's  collar."  In  being  unfolded,  the  metal  gave 
way,  as  will  be  observed,  at  one  point.  It  was  then  placed  on  the 
mantlepiece,  where  it  remained  along  with  the  candlesticks  and  other 
articles  usually  found  there.  The  ploughman  removed  a  year  or  two 
afterwards  from  Auchentaggart  to  Euchanfort  in  the  same  parish,  and 
took  with  him  the  pieces  of  old  metal.  In  the  beginning  of  1878 
he  became  unwell,  and  was  attended  by  Dr  J.  J.  Underwood,  then 
practising  at  Sanquhar,  who,  while  visiting  his  patient,  observed  the 
yellow  metal  ''collar,"  and  thinking  it  a  curiosity,  though  he  did  not 
know  what,  obtained  it  from  the  finder.  As  Dr  Underwood  was  about 
to  go  abroad,  it  was  obtained  from  him,  through  Mr  J.  K.  Wilson,  for 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  on  whose  estate  it  had  been  found,  and  by  whom 
it  is  now  exhibited.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  representation  of  the 
Lunette  given  in  Plate  I.  that  a  portion  of  one  of  the  rounded  extremities 
is  wanting,  and  that  along  the  edge  next  the  missing  portion,  nine  holes 
are  pierced.    The  purpose  of  these  is  suggested  by  one  of  the  lunettes 
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already  in  the  Museum,  and  the  missing  portion  may  perhaps  be  lying 
still  where  this  was  found.    The  weight  is  4  oz.  1  dwL  5  grs. 

About  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  place  where  the  lunette  was 
found  there  is  a  supposed  Druidical  circle  on  tho  hill  of  Knockcnheir, 
and  nearer,  there  is  on  Sanquhar  Moor  a  small  crannog  or  lake  dwelling, 
while  between  these  and  Auchentaggart  there  is  a  ridge,  on  which  there 
are  a  number  of  small  tumuli,  ahout  the  size  of  ordinary  graves,  which 
tradition  makes  the  scene  of  a  battle.  But  there  are  no  apparent  remains 
of  antiquity  where  the  lunette  was  found,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  folded  up  and  rolled  together  suggests  tho  idea  that,  when  lost,  it 
was  lK'iug  concealed.  It  may  havo  been  in  the  possession  of  its  rightful 
owner,  or  it  may  have  formed  some  one's  share  of  a  rich  plunder,  but  in 
any  case  one  cannot  but  think  that  on  Auchentaggart  Moor  it  was  either 
concealed  or  cast  away  by  some  fugitive  who  was  never  able  to  return. 

8Uf>er  Chdilt. — In  May  I860,  John  Murray,  shepherd  at  Shieldholni, 
in  the  parish  of  Crawfordjohn,  Lanarkshire,  while  walking  across  a  part 


Silver  Chain  found  at  Parkhill. 


of  that  farm,  observed  protruding  from  the  side  of  a  sheep  drain  which 
had  been  rather  widened  by  the  water,  two  or  three  objects  which  looked 
like  rings.  On  touching  them  he  found  they  were  connected  with  some- 
thing still  in  the  earth,  and  then  with  a  pull  he  brought  away  tho  whole 
of  the  chain  now  exhibited.    It  consists  of  forty-six  rings  attached  to  a 
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massive  penannular  link.  and  is  almost  precisely  similar  to  the  chain  found 
at  Parkhill,  Aberdeenshire,  now  in  the  Museum,  which  is  here  figured. 
The  chain  had  been  lying  about  18  inches  helow  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
resting  on  the  stiff  clayey  sulwoil.  When  found  the  rings  were  all  entire, 
hut  two  have  l>een  since  broken  by  persons  attempting  to  oj>en  them.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  is  62  07.  12  dwt.  and  the  silver  of  which  it  is  made 
is  not  quite  pure.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  incised  ornament  on  the 
IK-nannular  link  is  almost  identical  with  that  on  the  Norrie's  T-aw  plate 


Terminal  Link  of  8ilver  Chain  foun.i  at  ("rawfordjohn. 


or  scale  now  in  the  Museum.  The  chain  was  obtained  from  John  Murray 
by  the  Duke  of  Ihiccleuch,  on  whose  estate  it  had  l>een  found,  and  is  now 
by  direction  of  His  Grace  exhibited  to  the  Society. 

The  situation  and  position  in  which  it  was  found,  seem  to  suggest 
that  it  was  there  by  accident.  The  spot  is  about  135  yards  north  of  the 
march  with  Dumfriesshire,  and  a  mile  and  a  half,  measuring  along  that 
march,  west  of  Crawick  Water.  It  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  tract  of  rough 
hill  pasture,  and  then  is  nothing  very  near  it  to  indicate  earthworks  or 
any  other  traces  of  ancient  occupation.  There  is,  however,  a  tradition 
that  in  former  days  there  existed  a  road  which  led  from  Xithsdale  by 
the  glen  of  the  Crawick,  across  this  moor  to  Douglas,  and  standing  on 
the  spot  where  the  chain  was  found,  one  can  see,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  to  the  north,  the  green  turf  that  marks  the  site  of  an  old  camp, 
called  on  the  Ordnance  Map  u  Roman  Camp,"  and  close  to  the  house  at 
Shieldholm,  which  may  possibly  have  been  intended  to  command  that  road. 
If  this  were  so,  fights  on  the  line  of  road  would  be  fre<pient  enough,  and 
in  one  of  such  fights  the  chain  and  its  owner  may  have  been  jwirted. 
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Monday,  Uth  April  1880. 

Rev.  THOMAS  MACLAUCHLAN,  LL.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  hecn  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 

John  H.  Baxter,  Esq.  of  Gilston,  Largo. 
Oeorue  H.  B.  Hay,  Esq,.,  Hay  field,  Lerwick. 
John  Kirsop,  Esq.,  6  Queen's  Crescent,  Glasgow. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors 

(1.)  By  the  Trustees  of  the  late  David  Laino,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Gordon  of  Rothiemay's  View  of  Edinburgh.  An  impression  of  the 
Original  Engraving,  by  De  Witt. 

(2.)  By  Thomas  Chapman,  Jun.,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Scot. 

A  set  of  "  Napier's  Bones  "  in  Parchment  Case.  These  are  small  quad- 
rangular rods,  measuring  3}  inches  in  length  and  \  inch  of  a  side,  which 
were  formerly  used  for  arithmetical  calculations,  and  are  said  to  have  beetl 
invented  by  John  Napier  of  Merchiston.  The  use  of  these  mechanical 
aitls  to  save  the  labour  of  calculation  was  superseded  by  Niq»ier's  subse- 
quent invention  of  logarithms,  and  the  "  Bones,"  as  they  were  called,  arc 
DOW  only  curiosities  of  a  past  age. 

(3.)  By  William  Forbes,  Esq.,  Forriyn  Secretary. 

Cross,  of  Wrought  Iron,  7J  inches  in  length,  having  an  equal-armed 
cross  3  inches  in  length  on  the  top  of  the  shaft,  which  is  also  3  inches  in 
length,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  a  flat  expansion  an  inch  and  a  half 
square,  surrounded  with  an  engraved  border,  and  bearing  the  five  punctures 

vol.  xiv.  v 
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corresponding  to  the  five  crosses  or  "  five  wounds  "  usually  imprinted  on 
altar  slabs.  This  cross  is  precisely  similar  in  form  and  nearly  similar  in 
size  to  one  already  in  the  Museum  from  Abyssinia.  It  is  said  to  be  an 
ecclesiastical  implement  used  in  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist. 

(4.)  By  Robert  Carfrae,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Flat  Powder-horn,  13  inches  in  length,  4\  inches  in  width,  the  open  end 
mounted  with  lead,  and  one  of  the  h\it  sides  richly  engraved  with  geo- 
metrical patterns  in  panels  within  a  border  of  interlaced  work. 

(5.)  By  Mr  Robert  Oellatly,  Lochee,  through  Allan  Mathewson, 
Esq.,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot. 

Old  Leister  or  Eel  Spear  of  iron,  three-pronged,  10£  inches  in  length, 
found  near  Lochec, 

(6.)  By  Allan  Mathewson,  Esq.,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot.,  Dundee. 

Collection  of  implements  of  flint,  and  articles  of  brass  and  iron,  includ- 
ing flint  scrapers,  rude  and  imperfect  arrow  heads,  ami  a  gTeat  vaiiety  of 
articles  in  brass,  such  a3  portions  of  thin  sheet  brass  scarcely  thicker  than 
paper,  rivets  or  fasteners  of  the  same,  nails  made  of  sheet  brass  conically 
rolled  together,  bits  of  brooches  and  brooch  tongues,  buckles  and  buckle 
tongues,  pins,  needles,  <fcc,  along  with  iron  articles,  chiefly  fish  hooks 
and  fragments  of  pottery  and  pieces  of  the  crucibles  in  which  the  metal 
has  been  melted,  all  as  described  in  Mr  Mathewson's  "Notes  on  the  Age 
of  the  Settlements  on  the  Sands  of  Culbin,"  printed  in  the  Proceedings, 
vol.  xii.  p.  502. 

(7.)  By  Alexander  Crawford  Lamb,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Dundee. 

The  Dundee  Register  of  Merchants  and  Trades,  with  all  the  Public 
Offices,  &c,  for  1783.  Reprint,  privately  printed  iu  fac  simile  from  the 
only  copy  known,  in  Mr  Lamb's  possession. 
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(8.)  By  John  Sturrock,  Esq.,  F.S.A  Scot.,  Dundee. 

Pair  of  large  Fetterlocks  or  Bilboa  Irons,  consisting  of  a  bar  of  iron  2 
inches  thick  and  18  inches  long,  with  sliding  loops  or  fetters. 

(9.)  By  Andrew  Kerr,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Candlestick  Tinder-box  of  tinned  iron,  and  three  Flints  and  Steels. 
Two  Pocket  Tinder-boxes  with  their  Steels. 

(10.)  By  Mr  William  Kinnear. 
Candlestick  Tinder-box  of  tinned  iron,  and  Steel. 

(11.)  By  John  Henry  Parker,  C.B.,  Hon.  Mem.  S.A.Scot.,  the 
Author. 

The  Primitive  Fortifications  of  Borne.     8vo.  1878. 

The  Archaeology  of  Borne — Tlie  Colosseum.    8vo.  1876. 

The  Archaeology  of  Borne — The  Aqueducts.    8vo.  1876. 

Forum  Bomanum  et  Magnum.    8vo.  1879. 

The  Twelve  Egyptian  Obelisks  at  Borne.    8vo.  1879. 

Plan  of  Ancient  Rome.    8vo.  1879. 

The  Tombs  in  and  near  Bomo.    8vo.  1878. 

Church  and  Altar  Decorations  in  Borne.    8vo.  1878. 

The  Catacombs  in  Rome.    8vo.  1877. 

(12.)  By  Francis  Abbott,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Orchesography,  or  the  Art  of  Dancing,  with  the  figures.  By  John 
Weaver.    London.    4to.  1700. 

Dactyliotheou  Smithiana.    2  vols,  folio.    Venice.  1767. 

(13.)  By  J.  IL  Bivett  Carnac,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot,  the  Author. 

Archaeological  Xotes  on  Ancient  Sculpturing*  on  Bocks  in  Kumaon, 
India.    8vo.    Pp.  38.  Illustrated. 

Prehistoric  Remains  in  Central  India.    8vo.    Pp.  16.  Illustrated. 
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Bough  Notes  on  the  .Snake  Symbol  in  Iudia.  8vo.  Pp.  14.  lllus- 
ttatod. 

Descriptions  of  Stone  Carvings,  collected  in  a  tour  through  the  Doab, 
from  Cawnporo  to  Manipuri    8vo.    Pp.  4.  Illustrated. 

There  were  also  exhibited  :— 

(1.)  By  John  Stirrock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Jet  Necklace  and  Urn,  found  in  a  Cut  at  Halcalk,  Tealing,  Forfarshire. 
Polished  Celt  of  Flint,  found  at  Newton- A  ttlcek,  Monikie,  Forfarshire. 
Small  Flint  Celt  from  the  same  locality. 
Chisel-shaped  Celt  of  Flint  from  Forfarshire. 

Oval-shaped  Knife  of  Flint,  polished,  from  Fordoun  Kincardineshire. 
Finely  formed  Arrow  head  of  Flint,  of  large  size,  from  Wardneok,  Car- 
myllie,  Forfarshire,  and  two  Arrowdieads  from  Fordoun  and  Fllon. 
[See  the  subsequent  communication  by  Mr  Sturrock.] 

(2.)  By  James  Cruikshank  Rocer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot 

Drawing  by  the  late  Mr  Charles  Roger  of  Dundee,  showing  both  sides 
of  a  Crescent-shaped  Bronze  Plate  dug  up  at  Laws,  Moniticth,  in  17%, 
bearing  two  of  the  Syml>ols  of  the  Sculptured  Stones,  and  the  remain*  of 
an  Inscription  in  Bunea 

[See  the  subsequent  communication  by  Mr  Roger.] 

(3.)  By  John  Kirsop,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Two  Carved  Wooden  Implements  from  South  Australia.  They  are  Bat, 
oblong  pieces  of  hard  wood  shaped  like  the  boomerang,  but  not  curved ; 
one  is  15  inches  in  length  and  2 A  in  width,  the  other  10  inches  in  length 
and  H  in  width.  Both  are  slightly  twisted  from  the  centre  in  opposite 
directions.  They  are  ornamented  with  concentric  circles  and  connecting 
bands  rudely  incised. 

(4.)  By  Francis  Mokkat,  E*q.,  Craigbeck. 
Three  Leaden  Vessels,  found  in  a  moss  at  Craigbeck,  Moffat.  Theso 
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vessels  are  of  sheet  lead,  like  stcwpans,  with  fl.it  bottoms  and  perpendicular 
sides.  They  have  had  loops  of  iron  fastened  to  the  rims  apparently  for 
tho  purpose  of  attaching  loop  handles.  They  are  of  different  sizes,  the 
largest  being  about  1 4  inches  diameter  and  7  inches  deep  and  the  smallest 
10  inches  diameter  and  5  inches  deep.    Their  use  is  unknown. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 


I. 

NOTES  ON  FIRE-PRODUCING  MACHINES.    IJV  J.  ROM  ILLY  ALLEN, 

F.S.  A.  Scot. 

It  is  intended  in  the  following  paper  to  descril>e  and  classify  the 
machines  used  by  man,  at  various  periods  of  his  history,  for  producing 
lire. 

Clomfindion  of  Firc-machim*. — The  methods  of  kindling  lire  afresh, 
as  at  present  known,  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  namely,  (1) 
Mechanical ;  (2)  Optical ;  (3)  Chemical ;  (4)  Electrical. 

The  mechanical  methods  may  again  be  subdivided  into  (a)  Frictional, 
(h)  Percussive,  (<•)  Compressive. 

Process  of  Fire-kindling.— Whatever  be  the  means  employed,  the  pro- 
cess of  fire-kindling  is  always  a  triple  one,  consisting  of  the  following 
operations: — (1)  Creating  a  spark  of  fin*  artificially;  (2)  Catching  tho 
spark  thus  obtained  in  tinder ;  (3)  Setting  fire  to  some  easily  inflammable 
substance  with  the  smouldering  tinder. 

In  the  case  of  the  lucifer  match  these  three  actions  are  combined  into 
one ;  and  hence  its  superiority  over  the  older  and  more  lengthy  methods. 

Tinder. — As  the  use  of  tinder  is  involved  in  nearly  all  of  the  fire- 
kindling  processes  which  follow  it  may  be  as  wi  ll  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  before  proceeding  further.  Tinder  is  any  substance  which  on 
the  application  of  a  sjKirk  of  lire  smoulders,  but  does  not  buret  out  into 
flame. 
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I !u ml  linen  rags  were  formerly  used  for  the  purpose  in  this  country. 
The  following  substances,  however,  do  equally  well,  viz.,  A  minion  or  Ger- 
man tinder.  Touehpaper  or  porous  paper  which  has  been  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  saltpetre,  ami  afterwards  dried.  Touchwood  or  woody  tissue 
in  a  certain  stage  of  decay, — shreds  of  frayed  wood,— fragments  of  pith, 
fibres  of  cotton,  dry  moss,  A'c. 

Amongst  the  flora  of  the  Swiss  Lake  dwellings  found  at  Kobenhausen 
was  the  common  tinder  fungus  (Pofi/jmrm  iyniuriiuy1 

The  Iroquois  Indians  of  North  America  use  a  species  of  fungus  which 
grows  on  the  maple,  or  when  this  cannot  be  obtained  a  fungus  of  inferior 
quality  found  on  the  birch.2 

"The  Australians  obtain  fire  by  rubbing  two  bits  of  wood.  In 
damp  weather  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  fire  going  out ;  for  this 
reason  they  often  carry  a  cone  of  BanJaia,  which  burns  slowly  like 
Amadou."3 

MccJianical  Methods  of  producing  Fire.— The  mechanical  methods  for 
producing  fire  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  whenever  motion  is  api«irently 
destroyed  by  friction  or  otherwise,  it  is  in  reality  simply  transformed  into 
heat  or  energy  in  another  shape,  This  transformation  of  work  into  heat 
takes  place  when  two  sul  stances  are  either  rubbed  or  struck  against 
each  other,  or  when  an  elastic  Wly  such  as  air  is  suddenly  compressed. 
Hence  the  division  of  the  mechanical  methods  of  producing  fire  into  the 
three  classes  before  mentioned,  namely,  (1)  Frictional,  (2)  Percussive, 
(3)  Compressive. 

Frictitmal  Method*. — The  frictional  method  of  producing  fire  consists 
in  rubbing  two  substances  together  until  sufficient  heat  is  generated  to 
cause  a  spark.  The  substance  universally  used  for  the  purpose  is  dry  soft 
wood  such  as  deal  or  cedar. 

The  operation  of  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together  for  fire-making  is 
performed  in  several  different  ways,  either  by  a  reciprocating  up  and  down 

J  Flint  Chips,  p.  162. 

1  Wilson"*  "  Prehistoric  Man,"  vol.  i.  p.  132. 
3  Lubbock's    Prehistoric  Man,"  vol.  i.  p.  194. 
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movement  or  by  a  rotary  motion.  Tho  various  forms  of  apjwratus  used 
amongst  savages  will  now  be  described. 

Stick  and  Groove  Machine. — One  of  the  simplest  fire  machines  involv- 
ing an  up  and  down  movement  is  what  Dr  Tylor  terms  the  "stick-and- 
groove."  1  It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  long  flat  piece  of  wood  and  a  blunt 
pointed  stick.  The  former  is  placed  on  the  ground  and  kept  firm  whilst 
the  latter  is  held  with  both  handB  in  a  slanting  position  and  rubbed 
violently  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  groove  which  it  soon  forms  for 
itself  in  the  lower  piece,  a  downward  pressure  being  kept  up  the  whole 
time.  The  action  is  like  that  of  a  workman  sharpening  a  chisel  on  a 
stone.  The  heat  thus  developed  soon  chars  the  lower  wood  and  creates 
sparks,  which  are  caught  in  tinder  in  the  usual  way.  Dr  Darwin  says 
that  the  very  light  wood  of  the  WLiwii*  tiliaeeus  was  alone  used  for 
this  purpose  in  Tahiti.  A.  native  would  produce  fire  with  it  in  a  few 
seconds ;  ho  himself  found  it  very  hard  work,  but  at  length  succeeded. 
This  stick  and  groove  process  has  been  repeatedly  described  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  namely  in  Tahiti,  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich,  Tonga,  Samoa, 
and  Radack  groups ;  but  he  had  never  found  it  distinctly  mentioned  out 
of  this  region  of  the  world.2 

Looked  on  from  a  purely  mechanical  point  of  view,  the  "  stick  and 
groove  "  is  simply  a  reciprocating  or  up  and  down  motion  in  a  straight 
lino,  like  that  of  a  jack-plane  or  hand  saw,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  improved  form  was  introduced  subsequently  as  in  the  case  of  the  firc- 
machincs  involving  a  rotary  movement. 

It  is  said  that  fire  can  be  produced  by  sawing  one  piece  of  wood  across 
another.  The  Rev.  Dr  M'Lauchlan  says  that  his  father  saw  "tin-egin"  or 
need-fire  produced  in  this  way  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  A  Low- 
German  book  of  1593  speaks  of  the  "nodfiire"  that  they  sawed  out  of 
wood.3 

Fire  Drift*. — Fire-machines  worked  by  a  rotary  motion  are  called  "  fire- 

1  Tylor's  "  Early  History  of  Mankind,"  p.  237. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  237  ;  Darwin  in  Nnrr.,  vol.  iii.  p.  438. 
*  Tylor's  "  Early  llistoiy  of  Mankind,*'  p.  258. 
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drills,"  l>ecause  corresj>onding  to  each  variety  is  an  identical  apparatus  used 
for  boring  holes.  Whether  the  drill  was  first  invented  for  making  fin-  and 
afterwards  applied  to  boring  processus,  or  vice  verm,  can  never  be  deter- 
mined. However,  the  fire  drill  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  machines 
in  which  rotary  motion  was  employed,  and  its  gradual  improvement  led 
up  to  the  simpler  forms  of  turning  lathes,  from  which  the  modem  lathe 
was  finally  developed. 

ll'ind  Tm'rliiKj. — The  simplest  kind  of  fire  drill  is  that  which  is  rotated 
by  means  of  simple  hand  twirling.  The  machine  consists  of  two  parts— a 
round  blunt  jtointed  twirling  stick  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  a  Hat 
piece  of  wood. 

The  latter  is  placed  on  the  ground  and  held  firm  with  the  feet  or  knees. 
The  twirling  stick  is  then  held  upright  between  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
with  its  blunt  lower  end  resting  in  a  slight  hollow  in  the  flat  piece  of 
wood  beneath.  A  rapid  rotary  motion  backwards  and  forwards  is  then 
imparted  to  the  twirling  stick  with  the  palms,  often  shifting  the  hands 
up  and  then  moving  them  down  upon  it  so  as  to  increase  the  vertical 
pressure,  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  wood  is  dry  sparks  can  be 
produced  by  one  man  working  alone  in  a  couple  of  minutes;  but  if 
the  wood  is  either  damp  or  otherwise  difficult  to  kindle  two  men  are 
required  to  work  together,  one  beginning  to  twirl  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  stick,  when  his  companions  have  nearly  reached  the  bottom,  and 
so  on  until  fire  comes.  The  process  of  hand  twirling  for  producing  fire 
is  the  most  widely  spread  of  all  the  known  methods,  and  is  found 
in  every  quarter  of  the  glol>e.  Captain  Cook  thus  describes  the  use 
of  the  fire  drill  amongst  the  natives  in  Australia:  "They  produce 
fire  with  great  facility  and  spread  it  in  a  wonderful  manner.  To  pro- 
duce it  they  take  two  pieces  of  dry  soft  wood  :  one  is  a  stick  about 
8  or  9  inches  long,  the  other  piece  is  flat:  the  stick  they  shape  into 
an  obtuse  point  at  one  end,  and  pressing  it  upon  the  other,  turn  it 
nimbly  by  holding  it  between  both  their  hands,  as  we  do  a  chocolate 
mill,  often  shifting  their  hands  up,  and  then  moving  them  down  upon 
it,  to  increase  the  pressure  as  much  as  possible.     By  this  method  • 
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tliey  get  fin  in  loss  than  two  minutes,  and  from  the  smallest  spark  they 
increase  it  with  great  speed  and  dexterity."1 

Mr  Paul  Kane  thus  describes  the  process  employed  by  the  Chinooks  on 
the  Columbia  River :  "  The  6re  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  flat  piece  of  dry 
cedar,  in  which  a  hollow  is  cut  with  a  channel  for  the  ignited  charcoal  to 
run  over.  This  piece  the  Indian  aits  on  to  hold  it  steady,  while  lie 
rapidly  twirls  round  a  stick  of  the  same  wood  between  his  hands,  with  the 
poiut  pressed  into  the  hollow  of  the  flat  piece.  In  a  very  short  time 
sparks  begin  to  fall  through  the  channel  upon  finely-frayed  cedar  bark, 
placed  underneath,  which  they  soon  ignite.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  knack 
in  doing  this,  but  those  who  are  used  to  it  will  light  a  fire  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  men  usually  carry  these  sticks  about  with  them,  as  after  they 
have  been  once  used  they  produce  the  fire  more  cpiiekly."2 

The  method  of  procuring  fire  among  the  Dacotahs  or  Sioux  is  thus 
described  by  Philander  Preseott,  an  Indian  interpreter : — "  A  piece  of 
wood  was  squared  or  flattened  so  as  to  make  it  lie  steadily,  a  small 
hole  was  commenced  with  the  point  of  a  stone,  then  another  small  stick 
was  made  round  and  tapering  at  one  end.  This  end  being  placed  in 
the  hole,  the  Indian  put  one  hand  on  each  side  of  the  round  stick  and 
commenced  turning  it  as  fast  as  possible,  back  and  forward.  Another 
held  the  wood  with  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of  punk  with  the  other,  so  that 
when  there  was  the  least  sign  of  fire,  he  was  ready  to  touch  the  punk,  and 
pat  it  when  ignited  into  a  bunch  of  dry  grass  that  had  been  rubbed  fine 
in  the  hands."  8 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  "  Nature,"  vol.  xxi.  p.  423,  Mar.  4, 
1880 :— 

"The  savage  process  of  producing  fire  by  the  friction  of  wood,  so  often 
described  in  books  of  travel,  but  seldom  seen  in  this  country,  was  performed  by 
Farini's  Zulus,  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  on  Monday,  in  the  presence  of 

»  Cook's  "  First  Voyage  H.,"  vol.  iii.  p.  234,  quoted  in  Tylor  s  "  Early  History  of 
Mankind,"  p.  238. 

*  "  Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,"  p.  188,  quoted 
in  WilMO*l  "Prehistoric  Man,"  vol.  i.  p.  131. 

»  Quoted  in  Wilson's  "  Prehistoric  Man,"  vol.  i.  p.  132. 
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Dr  Tylor,  (Jon.  Lane-Fox,  Mr  Francis  (ialton,  <'<>1.  Goodwin  Austen,  ami  other 
uiemln-rs  of  the  AnthrojMdogical  Institute.  Some  straw  K-ing  laid  on  the  ground 
as  a  bed,  two  sticks  were  placed  on  it  a  few  inches  apart  to  form  a  support  for 
the  third  stick,  which  was  laid  across  them,  having  a  deep  notch  cut  in  it  to 
receive  the  blunt  point  of  the  drilling  stick  ;  this  was  twirled  like  a  chocolate 
muller  between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  when  the  twirlers  hands  reached 
the  bottom  they  were  either  dextrously  shifted  to  the  top  again,  or  another  of 
the  Africans  squatting  round  took  on  and  relieved  the  first.  A  sjmrk  was  got 
in  the  charred  dust  in  alsmt  five  minutes,  and  was  received  with  shouts  and  leaps 
of  delight  by  the  fire-makers,  one  of  whom,  carefully  shielding  it  in  a  handful 
of  straw,  soon  fanned  it  into  a  flame.  These  natives  are  physically  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Kafir  type." 


Fig.  1.  Mexican  representation  of  hand  Fire  Drill. 


6evenl  quaint  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  hand  fire  drill  in  Mexico 
will  be  found  in  Lord  Kingnborough's  magnificent  reproductions  of  ancient 
Mexican  picture-writing:  one  of  them  is  shown  on  the  annexed  cut  (fig.  I).1 

1  The  Sanskrit  name  for  the  spindle  of  lire  drill  is  "  pramantha,"  and  Prometheus, 
whose  name  was  derived  from  it,  is  probably  nothing  more  than  its  ]tt-rsonificmtion. 
The  tube  {vip^,  ferula)  with  which  fire  was  stolen  from  heaven,  also  suggest*  ihe 
shape  of  the  tire  stick. 
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Although  tho  plan  of  hand  twirling  is  such  a  clumsy  one,  it  has  been 
found  in  use  both  in  South  America  and  Madagascar  for  boring  holes,  as 
well  as  for  fire  making.1 

Tho  chief  disadvantage  of  the  hand  twirled  drill  is  that  the  means  of 
creating  a  downward  pressure  is  very  inefficient  This  is  got  rid  of  in 
the  improved  form  of  fire  machine  known  as  the  cord  drill. 

Cord  Drill. — In  the  cord  drill  the  rotary  motion  is  given  by  means  of  a 
cord  or  thong  twisted  once  or  twice  round  the  twirling  stick  and  pulled 
rapidly  backwards  by  the  hands  holding  both  ends.  The  necessary 
downward  pressure  is  obtained  by  sharpening  the  upper  end  of  tho 
twirling  stick  and  placing  over  it  another  piece  of  wood,  like  the  bottom 
one,  held  down  by  a  second  worker.  The  cord  drill  thus  consists  of 
four  parts -  the  upper  wood,  the  lower  wood,  the  spindle,  and  the  cord. 

Dr  Tylor  quotes  tho  following  description  of  the  use  of  the  cord  drill  in 
India  for  kindling  the  sacrificial  fire,  from  Stevenson's  "Sama  Veda,"p.  7:2 — 

"  Tho  process  by  which  fire  is  obtained  from  wood  is  called  churning, 
as  it  resembles  that  by  which  butter  in  India  is  separated  from  milk.  .  .  . 
It  consists  in  drilling  one  piece  of  araui-wood  into  another  by  pulling  a 
string  tied  to  it  wit  h  a  jerk  with  the  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  slackened, 
and  so  on  alternately  till  the  wood  takes  fire.  The  fire  is  received 
on  cotton  or  flax  held  in  the  hand  of  an  assistant  Ilrahman."  The  lower 
wood  is  called  in  Sanscrit  tho  "arani"  and  tho  spindle  tho  "pramantha" 
or  "  catra,"  and  the  sacred  fire  "  Agni  "  (Lat.  vjnis).  Both  Kiihn  in  his 
"  Herabkunft  des  Feuers,"  and  Emile  Uurnouf  in  his  "  Science  des 
Religions"  (p.  256),  maintain  that  the  well-known  Swastika  Symbol 
represents  the  two  pieces  of  wood  composing  the  "  arani,"  the  ends  being 
curved  in  order  to  lie  held  firm  by  four  nails. 

The  Indian  churn  referred  to  above  consists  of  an  upright  hamboo 
spindle,  worked  with  a  cord,  on  each  side  of  which  are  two  forked  pieces 
of  wood  tied  fast  to  a  tree  so  as  to  form  bearings  (see  fig.  2).  Tho 
bottom  of  the  bamboo  is  split  into  four,  and  inserted  in  a  jar  containing 
the  milk,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  whisk. 

1  Tylur'a  "  Early  History  of  Mankind,"  p.  241.  «  Ibid.,  p.  255. 
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The  Esquimaux  of  Greenland  were  found  by  Davis  in  l.r)SG  using  a  cord 
drill  for  producing  lire.  The  upper  wood  of  this  apparatus  was  furnished 
with  a  handle  at  each  end,  so  that  the  spindle  could  thus  be  kept  steady 
and  the  necessary  downward  pressure  exerted  on  the  lower  wood  by  one 


Fig.  2.  Jleth.nl  of  Churning  in  India. 

worker  whilst  a  second  pulled  violently  at  each  end  of  the  cord  until  fire 
carau.  The  end  of  the  spindle  was  lubricated  with  train  oil.1  (The 
Indians  use  butter  for  this  purpose.    See  Kiihn,  p.  78.) 

The  use  of  the  cord  drill  for  producing  fire  has  survived  in  the  sujK  rsti- 
1  Tylor,  p.  242 ;  quoted  from  Hftklnyt,  vol.  iii.  i>.  104. 
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tious  rites  of  "needfire"  in  Germany  certainly  as  Into  as  the  17th  century.1 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  when  the  present  paper  was  read  to 
illustrate  practically  the  process  of  fire  making  with  the  cord  drill.  The 
experiment  was,  however,  again  repeated  hy  Mr  Anderson  and  Mr  Steven- 
son at  the  Museum  in  the  presence  of  Dr  Mitchell  and  myself,  and  succeeded 
perfectly.    The  following  particulars  may  he  interesting : — A  piece  of  flat 
open-grained  dry  deal,  9  inches  hy  4  A  inches  hy  1  inch,  was  clamped  down, 
to  a  tnhle  so  as  to  be  perfectly  steady.    A  very  shallow  depression  was 
then  formed  with  a  penknife  to  hold  the  end  of  the  drilling  stick,  and  a 
piece  of  touehpai>er,  frayed  at  the  edge,  was  fastened  down  with  a  drawing 
pin  close  to  it  to  catch  the  spark.    The  drilling  stick  was  9  inches  long, 
round  in  section,  |ths  of  an  inch  diameter  at  the  lower  end,  and  tapering 
slightly  towards  the  top.    The  point  of  the  lower  end  of  drilling  stick  was 
very  Hunt,  resembling  in  outline  a  flat  Tudor  arch,  aud  the  upper  point 
sharp.    The  drilling  stick  was  placed  upright,  with  its  lower  end  resting 
in  the  depression  of  tin;  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  its  upper  end  rotating  hi 
a  conical  hole  made  in  a  round  stone  just  large  enough  to  hold  in  the  hand 
conveniently.    One  person  kept  the  drill  in  this  position  while  a  second 
worked  the  cord  backwards  aud  forwards  as  before  described.    The  cord  was 
6  feet  long  and  ^ths  thick,  twisted  two  or  three  times  round  the  spindle, 
and  wetted  so  as  to  make  it  bite.    A  spark  which  lighted  the  touch- 
paper  was  thus  produced  in  a  quarter  of  a  niinuU;  (timed  hy  watch).  The 
sparks  were  generated  round  the  edge  of  the  hole  where  the  air  had  free 
access.    Both  stick  and  hole  presented  a  charred  appearance  as  if  touched 
with  a  red  hot  poker.    The  point  of  the  drilling  stick  must  be  blunt  and 
wear  a  hole  for  itself.    The  depth  of  the  hole  when  fire  camo  was  barely 
Jth  of  an  inch,  and  it  seems  to  be  much  easier  to  get  lire  in  a  shallow  hole 
than  a  deep  one.    The  cord  drill  has  K-en  known  in  Europe  since  a  very 
remote  period.    Homer  describes  Odysseus  as  boring  out  the  eye  of  the 
Cyclops  with  a  machine  of  this  kind.2 

1  Tylor,  p.  257  ;  firimm'sl).  M.,p.  570  ;  Jamiesou's  " Scottish  Dictionary,"  articles 
"Nei<Mro"  and  •«  Black  Spanl" 
Ulomera  "Odyssey,"  ix.  3S2. 
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In  Imlia  ami  Central  Asia  the  principle  of  the  cord  drill  is  applied  to 
the  turning-lathe.  It  consists  simply  <»f  two  pieces  of  wood  driven  into 
the  ground  so  as  to  act  as  bearings  for  the  wood  to  !*•  turned,  which  i» 


Fitf.  3.  Esquimaux  Cord  Drill  mii<1  Mouthpiece. 


worked  alternately  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of  a  conl  twisted 
round  it1  The  Indian  name,  for  the  cord  lathe  is  "  kharad."  Sailors  in 
England  dry  their  mops  by  a  similar  device. 

1  Hculcanx,  "Kinematics uf  Machuicry"  (Kennedy),  p.  211  ;  Holtxapffel's  "filming," 
vol.  iv.  p.  ti. 
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Although  the  con!  drill  is  a  great  improvement  on  mere  hand  twirling, 
it  requires  two  men  to  work  it,  whereas  when  the  wood  is  dry  the  latter 
only  takes  one. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  fire  machine  is  the  getting  rid 
of  the  second  operator,  whilst  retaining  the  advantages  of  the  cord  drilL 
There  are  three  ditferont  ways  of  doing  this  which  will  now  be  de- 
scribed. 


Fig.  4.  Ewiuinmux  Conl  Drill  Apiwratus  ami  Egyptian  Bow  Drill. 


Curd  Drill  and  Mouthpiece. — The  conl  drill  and  mouthpiece  is  the  same 
as  the  simple  cord  drill  (fig.  3),  except  that  the  upper  wood  is  made  of  smaller 
dimensions  and  held  between  the  teeth,  thus  leaving  the  two  hands  free 
to  work  the  cord.  This  machine  has  been  found  in  use  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands  both  for  boring  holes  and  making  lire.  There  is  a  set  of  the 
Esquimaux  apparatus  of  this  kind  in  the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Museum, 
an  illustration  of  which  is  here  given  (see  fig.  4).    Sir  E.  Belcher  thus 
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describes  the  use  of  the  coni  drill  and  mouthpiece  for  boring  by  means  of  a 
point  of  green  jade  : — "The  thong  .  .  .  being  pawed  twice  round  the  drill, 
the  upper  end  is  steadied  by  a  mouthpiece  of  wood,  having  a  piece  of  the 
HJimo  stone  imbedded,  with  a  countersunk  cavity.  This  held  firmly 
between  the  teeth  directs  the  tool.  Any  workman  would  be  astonished 
at  the  performance  of  this  tool  on  ivory ;  but  having  once  tried  it  myself, 
I  have  found  the  jar  or  vibration  on  the  jaws,  head,  and  brain  quite 
enough  to  prevent  my  repeating  it."  1 

The  Bow  Drill. — The  next  way  of  dispensing  with  the  second  worker 
is  by  the  well-known  bow  drill  It  will  be  observed  that  in  working  the 
cord  drill  with  outstretched  arms2  both  ends  of  the  cord  are  moving  in 
the  same  direction  at  the  same  time.  If,  therefore,  the  near  end  is  con- 
nected with  the  far  end  by  means  of  a  rigid  bar,  the  cord  can  be  worked 
backwards  and  forwards  by  one  hand  instead  of  two.  The  bow  fulfils  this 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  by  its  spring  keeps  the  cord  "taut"  The 
bow  drill  consists  of  four  parts — the  upper  and  lower  wood,  the  spindle 
and  the  bow.  The  method  of  working  is  as  follows  : — The  cord  of  the  bow 
is  given  a  twist  ence  or  twice  round  the  spindle,  which  is  then  placed 
vertically  between  the  upper  and  lower  wood.  The  upper  wood  is  held 
with  one  hand,  pressing  the  spindle  hard  against  the  lower  wood,  whilst 
the  required  rotary  motion  is  given  by  means  of  the  bow  worked  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  the  other  hand. 

The  bow  drill  is  used  for  fire  making  by  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  Dr 
Tylor  gives  an  engraving  copied  from  "Schoolcraft"  (part  3,  pi.  xxviii.) 
of  the  apparatus  employed  by  them  for  the  purpose.8  Dr  Daniel  Wilson 
says  that  the  Naskapee  Indians  of  Canada  ar?  acquainted  with  the  bow 
drill  for  fire  making.4 

There  are  some  quaintly  carved  Esquimaux  bows  of  walrus  tusk  in  the 

1  Tylor,  p.  243  ;  quoted  from  Sir  E.  Belcher,  in  "Trans.  Eth.  Soc.,"  1861,  p.  140. 
1  The  cord  drill  can  he  worked  in  two  ways,  either  l>y  "  pulling  the  cord  toward* 
the  hody  ami  then  away  from  it,  or  right  and  left  with  outstretched  arms." 
3  Tylor,  p.  144. 

*  D.  Wilson's  "  Prehistoric  Man,"  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 
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British  Museum  (see  Photos,  No.  88)  which  are  labelled  as  firo  drills.  Mr 
(J.  Goudie,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  has  in  bis  possession  one  of  these  curious  liowa. 
It  is  a  foot  long  ami  half  an  inch  square  in  section  in  the  middle,  tapering 
to  the  ends.  It  is  perfectly  rigid,  and  the  tightening  of  the  thong  is 
effected  by  the  ingenious  way  in  which  it  is  passed  through  double  holes 
at  each  end.    All  four  sides  are  carved,  anil  represent  hunting  scenes,  drc. 


Fi/».  5.  EaqttUJIMIX  Bow  Drill. 


Tbe  extraordinary  resemblance  between  this  tyi>e  of  Esquimaux  art 
anil  that  of  the  Paheolithie  man  who  inhabited  the  caves  of  France  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  and  Prof.  Poyd  Dawkins,  in  whose 
works  engravings  of  some  of  these  elaborately  ornamented  bows  will  be 
found.1    There  is  a  specimen  of  an  Fxpiimaux  bow  drill  from  Fort  Ander- 

1  Boy.l  Dawkins'  "  Early  Man  in  Britain,"  p.  239. 
VOU  XIV.  g 
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sou  in  the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Museum  (fig.  5).  The  bow  is  of  boue  but 
has  a  spring  in  it,  and  the  spindle  is  of  wood  with  a  steel  drill  {joint  The 
upper  wood  is  of  very  peculiar  shaj>e,  consisting  of  a  square  block  to  be 
grasped  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  having  two  projecting  wings 
curving  upwards  on  each  side,  like  a  crescent.  A  small  stone  socket  is  let 
into  this  piece  of  wood  to  receive  the  top  of  the  drill  The  bow  drill  has 
l»een  known  in  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times  for  boring.  Kepreaentations 
of  its  use  occur  on  the  walls  of  tombs  at  Thebes,  and  specimens  found 
then-  are  now  in  the  British  Museum  (date  1450  B.C.).1  The  hollow 
Rocket  for  the  top  of  the  drill  (corresponding  to  the  upper  wood  in  tho 
fire  drill)  was  made  out  of  the  nut  of  the  Thel»an  palm  (Cntcifera  ihefxu'ctt), 
"and  being  found  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  from  its  great  dura- 
bility, it  still  continues  to  lie  used  by  carpenters  and  cabinetmakers  in 
Egypt"  The  bow  is  of  wood,  anil  rigid  :  it  has  a  rectangular  hole  at  each 
end  for  fastening  the  strap.  The  tightening  is  effected  by  pulling  the 
strap  through  the  hole  nearest  the  hand  and  twisting  it  round  the  crooked 
part  of  tho  bow  which  acts  as  a  handle.  The  modern  Egyptian  1k>w, 
which  is  also  rigid,  has  a  u  hinged  piece  near  the  handle,  employed  to 
regulate  the  tension  of  the  string ;  the  string  is  wrapped  once  or  twice 
round  the  spindle,  after  which  it  is  twisted  round  the  jointed  piece,  which 
is  then  folded  back  and  held  in  the  hand  with  the  handle."  2  The  bow 
drill  is  still  in  use  in  England ;  the  bow  is  a  thin  flat  piece  of  steel  fixed 
in  a  handle,  and  the  tightening  is  managed  by  a  pin  and  ratchet  wheel,  as 
in  some  stringed  musical  instruments.  The  drill  spindle  is  of  steel  with  a 
wooden  reel  upon  it  round  which  the  catgut  cord  is  twisted.  The  drill  is 
worked  horizontally  against  a  breastplate,  fixed  on  the  chest  The  turn- 
ing lathe  found  all  over  the  East  is  worked  with  a  bow,  and  its  use  still 
survives  in  the  watchmakers'  "turn  bench"  in  England, 

The  Pnnip  Drill. — The  New  Zealundcr*  use  a  cord  drill  for  boring  holes 
through  hard  greenstone,  &c,  in  which  the  spindle  itself  is  weighted.  It 

1  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  "  Egypt,"  vol.  i.  p.  400;  Rosscllini's  "Egypt,"  vol.  ii.  ph.  44 
ami  52  given  in  Holtapffel's  "Turning,"  vol.  iv.  p.  3  ;  15rit.  Mus.  Photos.,  No.  30.1. 
1  HoltzaptM's  "Turning,"  vol.  iv.  p.  p. 
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is  described  as  "a  sharp  wooden  stick,  10  inches  long,  to  the  centre  of 
which  two  stones  are  attached,  so  as  to  exert  pressure  and  perform  tho 
office  of  fly-wheel.  The  requisite  rotary  motion  is  given  the  stick  by  two 
strings  pulled  alternately."1    Perhaps  tho  idea  of  weighting  the  spindle, 


Fig.  6.  Pump  Drill. 

together  with  tho  knowledge  of  the  bow.  may  have  led  up  to  the  invention 
of  the  "pump  drill,"  which  will  now  be  described. 

This  instrument  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  being  worked  up 
and  down  like  a  pump. 

It  consists  of  an  upright  wooden  spindle,  near  the  bottom  of  which  a 

1  Tylor,  p.  243  ;  nuotcd  from  Thomsou's  "New  Zealand,"  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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heavy  fly-wheel  is  mounted,  and  a  horizontal  cro?s  piece,  whose  two  ends 
are  connected  with  the  top  of  the  spindle  by  a  cord  passing  through  a  hole 
or  notch  in  it  (see  tig.  6).  The  method  of  working  the  drill  is  as  follows  : 
— The  spindle  is  placed  vertical  and  twisted  with  one  hand,  thus  winding 
the  cord  round  it  and  raising  the  cross  piece  which  is  held  with  the  other 
hand.  The  cross  piece  is  then  brought  down  suddenly,  unwinding  the 
cord  and  thus  driving  the  spindle  round.  Whilst  the  cross-piece  is  being 
lifted  the  fly-wheel  runs  on  and  rewinds  the  cord  in  the  opposite  direction, 
so  that  the  operation  cau  be  again  repeated  and  kept  up  indefinitely. 

The  pump  drill  iB  described  by  L.  II.  Morgan  as  being  used  by  the 
Iroquois  Indians  of  North  America  for  producing  tire,1  and  is  stated  to  bo 
an  Indian  invention  of  great  antiquity.  An  engraving  of  the  machine  is 
given  in  Tylor.  The  spindle  is  described  as  being  4  feet  long  and  1  inch 
diameter,  and  the  cross  piece  a  bow  3  feet  long.  The  pump  drill  is  used 
in  Europe,  China,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  for  boring  holes.  There 
is  a  specimen  of  a  pump  drill  from  IJowditch  Island  in  the  Huntcrian 
Museum  at  Glasgow  presented  by  Turner.2  The  point  is  of  stone,  and  the 
fly-wheel  a  round  disc  of  wood  ;  the  cross  piece  hangs  loose  by  the  side  of 
the  spindle.  Tylor  gives  an  engraving  of  a  Swiss  drill  differing  from  the 
former  only  in  having  a  steel  point,  and  in  the  spindle  passing  through  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  piece.  The  pump  drill  used  in  England  is 
the  same  as  the  last,  except  that  it  has  a  metal  bulb  for  a  fly-wheel.  It  is 
used  chiefly  by  china  and  glass  menders  on  account  of  "  the  lightness  and 
evenness  of  its  pressure  lessening  the  danger  of  cracking  these  brittle 
materials."  A  sketch  of  a  Chinaman  using  the  pump  drill  is  given  in 
Holtzapffel's  Turning.'  "  3  The  fly-wheel  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  spindle 
instead  of  near  the  bottom,  and  the  cross-piece  hangs  loose. 

Centre-hit  Drill. — The  centre-bit  drill  is  so  well  known  amongst  joiners 
of  the  j>resent  day  that  it  hardly  needs  to  be  described  more  than  to  point 
out  that  it  is  simply  the  principle  of  the  crank  applied  to  drilling.  This 
instrument  has  been  found  in  its  most  primitiveform  by  Dr  Darwin  in  use 

1  Tylor,  p.  240  ;  quoted  from  tin-  "League  <>f  thv  Iroquois,"  p.  3fH. 
*  Tylor,  p.  245.  »  Vol.  iv.  p.  i. 
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amongst  the  Gauchos  of  the  Pampas  of  South  America;  but,  as  Dr  Tylor 
remarks,  the  Gauchos  are  not  savages,  but  half- breeds,  and  this  machine 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  European  tool  it  so  closely  resembles. 

Dr  Darwin  describes  its  use  as  follows  : — "  Taking  an  elastic  stick,  about 
18  inches  long,  he  presses  one  end  on  his  breast,  and  the  other  (which 
is  pointed)  in  a  holo  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then  rapidly  turns  the  curved 
part  like  a  carpenter's  ceutre-bit."  1 

It  will  bo  noticed  that  this  is  the  only  form  of  fire  drill  in  which  tho 
motion  is  continuous,  as  in  all  the  others  the  movement  is  backwards 
and  forwards.  It  also  involves  a  standing  attitude  if  used  as  described  by 
Darwin,  which  is  rather  against  its  being  employed  except  by  Europeans. 

D,r,lopment  of  the  Fire -drill — Having  concluded  the  description  of 
most  of  the  known  ways  of  producing  lire  by  means  of  friction,  it  may  bo 
worth  while  to  consider  briefly  what  part  the  fire  drill  has  played  in  tho 
general  development  of  machinery.  It  should  bo  noticed  that  the  com- 
pleteness of  a  machine  depends  on  the  relative  ]>arts  played  by  human 
action  and  by  the  machine  itself,  and  that  machine  is  most  perfect  which 
involves  least  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  As  an  instance  of  this 
the  cord  drill  requires  far  less  skill  to  work  it  than  hand  twirling  docs, 
and  the  former  is,  therefore,  the  more  highly  developed  machine  of  the  two. 
In  studying  the  different  kinds  of  lire  drills,  it  is  possible  to  trace  tho 
gradual  improvement  in  tho  means  of  obtaining  rotary  motion  beginning 
with  simple  hand  twirling,  then  the  cord  drill,  and  lastly  the  bow  drill 
It  has  been  shown  that  all  these  methods  have  been  applied  to  boring 
holes  as  well  as  fire  raising,  and  that  the  last  two  arc  used  in  the  turning 
lathe  found  all  over  the  East.  The  Chinese  employ  a  form  of  cord  lathe 
in  which  the  two  ends  of  the  cord  are  attached  to  trendies  worked  up  and 
down  alternately  by  the  feet.2  The  earliest  known  European  machine  for 
turning  is  the  pole  lathe.  This  is  a  further  development  of  the  cord  prin- 
ciple, adapted  probably  (as  Holtzaptfel  points  out)  to  the  erect  attitude  uni- 
versally chosen  by  the  Euroj>ean  mechanic  in  preference  to  a  sitting  one 

1  Tylor,  jt.  211  ;  Darwin  in  Nnrr..  vol.  iii.  p.  4SS. 
'-  HoltzapnVl's  "Turning,"  vol.  iv.  j>.  16. 
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while  at  work.  In  tho  pole  lathe  the  rotary  motion  is  obtained  by  moans 
of  a  vertical  cord  attached  to  a  treadle  at  the  bottom,  then  passing  once  or 
twice  round  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  turned,  and  fastened  at  the  top  to  the 
end  of  a  springy  lathe  or  pole,  stuck  out  horizontally  at  right  angles  to  tho 
walk  When  the  treadle  is  depressed  it  pulls  the  cord  down,  causes  the 
wood  to  revolve,  and  bends  the  pole  down  at  the  same  time ;  on  removing 
the  pressure  of  the  foot  from  the  treadle,  the  spring  of  the  j>ole  pulls  it 
up  again,  so  that  a  fresh  turn  can  bo  applied  to  tho  wood  by  its  means. 
The  pole  lathe  is  still  used  in  England  for  turning  wooden  bowls  and  flutes 
with  projections  for  keys.  It  is  also  found  in  Japan,  Italy  and  elsewhere. 
During  the  18th  century  tho  pole  luthe  was  gradually  superseded  by 
improved  machines  in  which  the  rotary  motion  was  continuous,  and  in  one 
direction  instead  of  l>ackwards  and  forwards.  This  was  effected  by  dis- 
carding tho  pole  and  substituting  for  it  a  fly-wheel  and  driving  band. 
The  fly-wheel  was  detached  and  placed  either  alxtve  at  one  side  or  below 
the  lathe,  and  worked  in  some  cases  by  hand  and  in  others  by  a  crank 
and  treadle,  Tho  driving  band  was  crossed  and  required  a  tightening 
apparatus.  In  the  modern  lathe  the  fly-wheel  and  crank  form  part  of  tho 
machine  instead  of  being  detached ;  the  form  of  treadle  and  crank  has 
been  improved,  and  the  tightening  apparatus  for  the  driving  band  dis- 
pensed with.  The  crank  and  treadle  are  separate  inventions  by  themselves, 
and  were  used  in  the  spinning  wheel  long  before  they  were  applied  to  the 
lathe,  but  the  origin  of  tho  driving  band  may  fairly  be  traced  back  through 
its  successive  phases  of  development  to  the  cord  drilL 

Mechanical  Method* — Percitsxion. — In  the  frictional  methods  of  produc- 
ing fire,  the  material  used  is  generally  soft  wood,  and  the  operation  is  more  or 
less  lengthy,  whereas  in  the  percussive  methods  the  substances  employed 
are  usually  of  a  hard  flinty  nature,  and  the  process  almost  instantaneous. 
In  all  the  percussive  methods  two  pieces  of  the  substance  are  required,  and 
these  are  held  one  in  each  hand  and  struck  together  violently  so  as  to  cause 
sparks  to  fly,  which  are  caught  in  tinder. 

Split  Bamboo. — In  Eastern  Asia  and  in  the  Malay  Islands  of  Sumatra 
and  Borneo,  fire  is  got  by  striking  together  two  pieces  of  split  bamboo. 
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This  is  rendered  possible  by  the  hard  silicious  coating  of  the  cane.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  there  is  some  disadvantage  in  the  process  (per- 
haps the  liability  to  cut  the  fingers),  as  it  has  not  superseded  the  tire  drill 
in  the  localities  where  it  is  known.  Sometimes  the  process  is  varied  by 
rubbing  one  piece  of  bamboo  with  a  sharp  edge  against  another.1 

Fire  Stones. — The  method  of  striking  fire  by  means  of  two  stones  is  of 
great  antiquity.  The  substances  jiossessing  this  property  aro  called  fire- 
stones,  and  silica  (in  tho  form  of  flint,  quartz,  or  agate)  and  iron  pyrites 
are  the  most  universally  used.  The  Creek  word  TrvpiTr)?  means  fire  stone, 
and  the  tvrm  was  applied  to  flint  as  well  as  to  the  mineral  now  known  by 
that  name.  The  natives  of  Terra  del  Fnego  (Land  of  Fire)  procure  fire  by 
striking  together  flint  and  iron  pyrites.2  Tho  same  method  is  also 
employed  by  the  Slave  and  Dog  Bib  Indians  of  North  America,  by  tho 
Esquimaux,  and  by  the  Algonquin  Indians.  "  The  Alashkans  are  reported  to 
obtain  fire  by  striking  together  two  pieces  of  quartz  rubbed  with  sulphur  over 
some  dry  grass  or  moss,  strewed  with  feathers,  where  the  sulphur  falls."3 

The  Palaeolithic  cave  men  were  prolxibly  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire 
stones.  Iron  pyrites  and  luematite  strike-a-lights  were  found  in  the  cave 
of  Ix?s  Eyzies,  valley  of  tho  Vezere,  Perigord  (see  Ijutet  and  Christy's 
"Reliquire  Aquitanica',"  p.  248).  M.  Dupontalso  found  iron  pyrites  in  tho 
Trou  de  Chaleux  in  Belgium.4  Mr  Worthington  C.  Smith  tells  me  he  has 
found  traces  of  fire  in  tho  shape  of  masses  of  burnt  wood  and  burnt  stones 
in  tho  Palaeolithic  sands  and  gravels  near  London,  but  no  iron  pyrites. 
He  lias  also  found  strike-a-lights  of  flint  and  iron  pyrites  at  Maiden  Bower 
Camp,  Bedfordshire,  and  of  quartzite  at  Warren  Hill,  Norfolk.  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins  illustrates  a  flint  and  iron  pyrites  strike-a-light  of  the  Bronze 
Age  found  together  at  Seven  Barrows,  Lambourne,  Berks.5    Dr  Evans 

1  Tylor,  p.  238;  quoting  Bowring,  vol.  i.  p.  206  ;  St  John,  vol.  i.  p.  137  ;  Mamlcn, 
p.  60  ;  Tenneiit,  "Ceylon,"  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

*  Tylor,  p.  247  ;  Wilson 'h  "  Prehistoric  Man,"  vol.  i.  ]>.  134  ;  quoting  Weclilell's 
"Voyage  towanls  the  South  Pole  in  1*22,"  p.  1«7  ;  Wallis,  1707,  Sarmieuto  de 
GamW,  1580. 

»  Tylor,  p.  248. 

*  lloyj  Dawkins  "  Karly  Man  in  Brituiu,"  p.  210.  •  Ibid.,  p.  358. 
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observes  that  the  statement  of  Pliny  that  fire  was  struck  out  of  flint  by 
Pyrodes,  the  son  of  Cilix,  is  a  myth  which  points  to  the  use  of  silex  and 
pyrites  rather  than  of  steel.1 

Flint  awl  Steel. — In  most  countries  whore  iron  is  known,  the  flint  and 
steel  process  had  superseded  all  others,  before  the  introduction  of  lucifer 
matches.  The  flint  and  steel  apparatus  as  used  in  this  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  consisted  of  a  piece  of  steel  about  J  of 
an  inch  thick  and  i  an  inch  wide  and  3  inches  long,  bent  round  into  the 
form  of  a  hook  or  sometimes  a  ring,  so  as  to  t>e  held  conveniently  between 
the  first  two  fingers  and  thumb,  a  small  bit  of  flint  called  a  "  strike-a  light  " 
and  a  tinder  box. 

Strikc-a  liijhh. — The  chief  8cat  of  the  strike-a-light  manufacture  is  at 
Brandon  in  .Suffolk,  where  they  still  continue  to  be  made  in  small  quantities 
for  exportation.  Brandon  was  in  prehistoric  times  one  of  the  principal 
places  where  flint  implements  were  made,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  Sheffield 
of  the  Stone  Age.  After  the  introduction  of  bronze  and  iron,  the  trade 
dwindled  down  into  the  making  of  strikc-a-lights  only,  until  gunpowder- 
was  invented,  and  the  trade  again  revived  owing  to  the  demand  for  gun- 
flints.  The  earliest  gun-flints  were  merely  small  etrikea-lights,  and  the 
form  of  the  strike-a  light  was  in  its  turn  derived  from  that  of  the  scraper 
of  the  Stone  Age.  The  strikc-a-lights  used  before  the  introduction  of  metal 
are  identical  with  those  made  at  Brandon  even  at  the  present  day.2 

Tirt'h  r -bos. — The  tinder-box  commonly  used  in  this  country  fifty  years 
ago,  and  even  surviving  in  remote  districts  up  to  the  present  da}',  consists 
of  a  round  tin  box,  4  inches  in  diameter  and  1  \  inch  deep,  with  a  mov- 
able lid.  In  the  inside  is  a  close-lit  ting  cover,  convex  in  the  middle,  and 
with  a  handle  for  lifting  it,  the  use  of  which  is  to  put  out  the  tinder 
when  done  with  by  excluding  the  air.  In  some  cases  the  lid  of  the  1k>x 
forms  a  candlestick.  The  operation  of  producing  fire  with  the  flint  and 
steel  consists  in  striking  the  steel  (figs.  7  and  8)  briskly  against  the  flint, 
thus  causing  sparks  to  fly,  which  are  caught  in  the  tinder.    "When  the 

1  Evan's  "Stone  Impletm  nt<,"  p.  14. 

8  Dr  Ure's  "Dictionary,"  ed.  1878,  Suj.pl.,  p.  375. 
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spark  falls  on  the  tinder  it  begins  to  smoulder,  and  a  flame  is  obtained  from 
it  by  means  of  a  brimstone-tipped  deal  match,  sometimes  called  a  "spunk." 

There  is  an  Esquimaux  steel  (fig.  9)  in  the  Edinburgh  Industrial 
Museum,  set  in  a  bone  handle,  perhaps  to  avoid  cold.  The  steel  itself 
appears  to  bo  a  bit  of  an  old  flat  file. 

A  form  of  flint  and  steel  apparatus  is  in  use  amongst  smokers  at  the 
present  day.  The  tinder  is  made  into  a  small  rope  about  J  of  an  inch 
diameter,  and  passes  through  a  metal  tube  3  inches  long,  out  of  which  it  is 
drawn  by  means  of  a  small  hook  attached  to  a  chain.  The  other  end  of 
the  chain  is  fastened  to  a  little  plug  fitting  into  the  end  of  the  tube,  and 


Figs.  7,  8,  9. 


serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  inner  cover  of  the  tinder-box.  On  the 
top  of  the  tube  is  fixed  a  flat  bit  of  steel,  and  a  bit  of  agate,  1  inch  square 
and  \  inch  thick,  is  hung  at  the  end  of  another  chain.  The  bit  of  agate 
is  struck  against  the  steel,  and  ignites  the  tinder  rope  immediately  beneath 
it  This  apparatus  is  used  by  smokers  because  the  wind  does  not  blow  out 
the  tinder. 

Mcchtuii<-<tl  Methmh—Cout]m'**inn. — The  last  of  the  mechanical  methods 
of  producing  fire  to  be  described  is  that  in  which  the  required  heat  is 
generated  by  compressing  air.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  brass  tube,  3i 
inches  long  and  jjths  of  au  ineh  diameter,  closed  at  one  end,  and  fitted  with 
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a  piston  packed  in  the  usual  way.  On  the  top  of  tin*  piston  rod,  and  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  are  two  flat  boxwood  knobs,  1  inch  in  diameter.  A 
small  bit  of  German  tinder  is  placed  in  a  hollow  at  the  end  of  the  piston, 
and  it  is  then  forced  down  sharply  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  hy  aid  of 
the  flat  knol»s.  The  sudden  compression  of  the  air  croak's  sufficient  heat 
to  set  the  tinder  on  fire.  Dr  Tylor  says  that  an  instrument  on  this  prin- 
ciple, made  in  hard  wood,  ivory,  Jcc,  is  used  as  a  practical  means  of  making 
fire  in  Burmah  and  also  among  the  Malays.1 

Optical  Method*— The  Burning  Mirror.— Then)  are  two  optical  methods 
of  producing  fire  by  means  of  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  arc  concen- 
trated or  brought  to  a  focus  either  by  reflection  or  refraction.  Firstly, 
there  is  the  burning  mirror. 

Tho  surface  of  the  burning  mirror  must  be  concave  and  of  a  highly 
polished  material  which  will  reflect  rays  of  heat.  Tho  best  form  is  a 
paraboloid,  but  a  flat  spherical  one  which  gives  a  good  caustic  will  answer 
almost  as  welL  In  order  to  obtain  fire  with  the  burning  mirror,  it  must  Ixj 
placed  facing  the  sun  and  tho  tinder  in  the  focus.  Tylor  says  that  he  has 
lighted  brown  paper  in  England  with  a  parabolic  mirror  only  2  inches 
in  diameter.4  This  instrument  was  certainly  known  in  Pliny's  time  (a.d. 
23-79),  as  he  mentions  its  power  of  burning  (Pliny,  ii.  Ill),  and  probably 
even  earlier.  Tylor  mention!  the  discovery  of  concave  mirrors  of  iron 
pyrites  in  the  ancient  Peruvian  tombs,  but  discredits  Gareilaso  de  la  Vega's 
story  of  their  being  used  for  kindling  the  sacred  fire.  The  Chinese  are 
acquainted  with  the  burning  mirror,  their  name  for  it  being  "  Kin-suy." 

Optical  Methoih — Th?  Burning  Lena. — The  principle  of  the  burning 
lens  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  burning  mirror,  except  that  the  rays  of  heat 
are  refracted  instead  of  being  reflected.  It  must  be  made  of  a  substance 
through  which  rays  of  heat  can  pass  readily,  and  its  surface  must  be  convex 
or  spherical.  The  use  of  the  burning  lens  for  producing  fire  is  described 
in  the  "clouds"  of  Aristophanes  (Aristoph.,  "  NubeB,"  757),  and  it  must, 

•Tylor,  p.  247  ;  quoting  Bastion,  "Ocstl.  Amen.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  418;  Cameron's 
"  Malayan  India,"  p.  136. 
a  Tylor,  p.  252. 
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therefore,  have  b*eu  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  Chinese  use  the 
burning  lens  for  lighting  fires,  and  the  Siamese  for  obtaining  the  sacred  fire.1 
Pliny  also  mentions  the  burning  lens  (xxxvL  67,  xxxvii.  10). 

Chemical  Methods — The  Brimstone  Match, — The  chemical  methods  of 
producing  fire  have  during  the  present  century  superseded  all  others.  The 
various  kinds  of  lucifor  matches  belong  to  this  class.  The  earliest  form  of 
match  was  used  in  connection  with  the  flint  and  steel,  and  was  known  as 
the  "  brimstone  match."  These  matches  consisted  of  thin  strips  of  highly 
resinous  or  very  dry  pino  wood,  about  6  inches  long,  with  pointed  ends 
which  had  been  dipped  in  melted  sulphur.  Thus  prepared,  the  sulphur 
points  could  be  instantly  ignited  by  a  spark  struck  into  tinder  with  a  flint 
and  steel.  The  brimstone  match  was  almost  in  universal  use  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  and  marks  tho  transitional  stage  be- 
tween the  mechanical  and  chemical  modes  of  obtaining  fire,2 

Chemical  Methods — 77te  Instantaneous  Liyht  Box. — The  first  purely 
chemical  means  of  producing  fire  was  introduced  about  tho  year  1830,  and 
was  called  the  "  Instantaneous  Light  Box."  It  consisted  of  a  small  tin  box 
containing  a  lwttle  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  (in  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fibrous  asbestos  was  soaked  to  prevent  it  spilling),  and  a  supply 
of  properly  prepared  matchea  These  matches  were  small  splints,  about  2 
inches  long,  coated  with  a  chemical  mixture  of  the  following  ingredients : 
—chlorate  of  potash,  6  i>artB  ;  powdered  loaf  sugar,  2  parts ;  gum  arabic, 
1  i>art — the  whole  coloured  with  a  little  vermillion,  and  mado  into  a  thin 
pasto  with  water.  Tho  splints  were  first  dipped  into  melted  sulphur,  and 
afterwards  into  the  prepared  paste.  The  light  was  obtained  by  dipping  the 
-  prej>ared  ends  of  the  matches  into  the  sulphuric  acid.  There  were  two 
strong  objections  to  the  instantaneous  light  l>ox — firstly,  that  the  sulphuric 
acid  was  dangerous,  and  secondly,  that  the  matches  rapidly  al>sorbed 
moisture.  This  apj>aratus  was,  consequently,  soon  superseded  by  tho  lucifer 
match,  which,  though  not  the  same  as  the  form  of  match  now  in  use,  has 
handed  down  its  name  to  it. 

1  Tylor,  p.  249 ;  quoting  Davis,  vol.  iii.  p.  51 ;  Hastian,  "Ocatl.  Asieu.,"  vol.  iii.  p.  516. 
»  Chambers's  "  Encyclopedia,"  vol.  vi.  p.  363. 
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Chemical  Methnih—The  Lucifer  Mutch. — The  lucifer  match  consisted 
of  small  strips  of  wood  or  pasteboard,  tipped  with  sulphur,  chlorate  of 
potash,  Rulphuret  of  antimony,  and  gum.  The  process  of  getting  a  light 
was  by  drawing  one  of  the  matches  through  a  piece  of  bent  sandjNipcr. 
The  friction  caused  the  explosive  materials  to  take  fire,  and  light  the 
sulphur-coated  match  beneath.  Thus  the  explosives  take  the  place  of  the 
fire  drill  or  flint  and  steel  in  the  older  methods,  and  the  sulphur  helps  to 
ignite  the  match  instead  of  tinder.  The  gum  in  the  composition  is  for 
nuking  the  chemical  composition  adhere  to  the  end  of  the  match  during 
the  oj>enition  of  striking. 

Chemical  Mtttuxh—The  Conyrecc  Mitch,— The  lucifer  match  was  again 
superseded  by  the  Congreve  match  still  in  use.  It  was  tipped  with  phos- 
phorus, nitrate  or  chlorate  of  jtotash,  sulphur,  gum,  ami  colouring  material. 
The  lighting  was  effected  by  striking  it  on  a  piece  of  glass  paper  on  the 
side  of  the  Ikix.  A  great  drawback  to  the  Congreve  match  when  it  was 
first  introduced  was  the  use  of  phosphorus,  the  fumes  of  which  produce 
a  most  loathsome  disease,  causing  the  bones  to  decay.  This  difficulty  was, 
however,  got  over  by  the  introduction  of  an  amorphous  phosphorus,  dis- 
covered by  M.  Sehrottcr,  which  answers  its  purjmse  just  as  well  as  the 
other,  and  is  not  injurious  to  health. 

Chemical  Metht»l*—The  Swedish  Safety  Match.— The  last  improve- 
ment is  the  Swedish  safety  match,  invented  by  a  Swede  named  Lund- 
strom,  a  large  manufacturer  of  matches  at  Jbnkoping,  in  the  year  18r>">  or 
lS.r)6.  This  match  has  been  subsequently  patented  in  this  country  by  Messrs 
Bryant  and  May.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  safety  match  is  that  it 
will  light  only  on  the  box.  This  is  effected  by  dividing  the  combustihle 
materials  between  the  match  and  the  friction  paper.  In  the  ordinary 
lucifer  match  the  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  chlorate  of  potash  are  altogether 
on  the  match,  which  ignites  when  rubtad  against  any  rough  surface ;  but 
in  the  safety  match  the  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphur  is  placet!  on  the 
match  and  the  phosphorus  on  the  friction  puper,  so  that  neither  match  nor 
friction  paper  can  take  fire  singly  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Chemical  Methods — The  Dohereiner. — Before  lucifer  matches  came  fully 
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into  use,  a  chemical  apparatus  known  in  Germany  as  "dobereiner"  was  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  obtaining  a  light  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
glass  jar,  4  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches  high,  with  a  flat  trap  cover, 
from  the  centre  of  which  hangs  down  a  glass  bell,  2  inches  in  diameter  and  4h 
inches  long,  reaching  down  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Inside  this 
bell  are  suspended  half  a  dozen  square  pieces  of  zinc  with  holes  in  them, 
so  that  they  can  be  threaded  on  an  iron  wire.  On  the  top  of  the  cover  is 
a  jet  and  stop-cock  opening  out  of  the  bell,  and  in  front  of  it  a  small 
chamber  containing  a  small  bit  of  spongy  platina.  The  jar  is  filled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which,  acting  on  tho  zinc,  generates  hydrogen  gas. 
When  the  gas  is  allowed  to  play  upon  the  platina  it  renders  it  incandescent, 
and  a  light  can  l>e  obtained  by  applying  a  spill. 

Electric  Method* — The  Electric  Spark. — Fire  can  be  obtained  anew  by 
means  of  tho  electric  spark,  which  is  caused  by  the  increased  resistance 
offered  to  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity  passing  between  the  opposite 
pules  of  a  battery,  when  there  is  a  small  gap  in  the  wire  conveying  the 
current.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilise  electricity  for  lighting, 
but  it  docs  not  appear  likely  at  present  to  take  the  place  of  matches  for 
producing  fire  anew,  so  that  the  electric  match  must  remain  amongst  the 
possibilities  of  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  for  the  author  to  acknowledge  how  largely 
he  is  indebted  to  tho  works  of  E.  1>.  Tylor,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  I>.  Wilson, 
to  Chambers's  "Encyclopedia,"  I)r  Ure's  "Dictionary,"  &&,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  information  contained  in  this  paper. 
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II. 

NOTICE  OF  A  CAMP  ON  THE  MIDHILL-HEAD,  ON  THE  ESTATE  OF 
BORTHWICK  HALL,  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  HERIOT,  MIDLOTHIAN, 
THE  PROPERTY  OF  D.  J.  MACFIE,  E»Q.  By  W.  GALLOWAY,  Esg., 
AttcniTEcT,  Cork.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot. 

The  Midhill  is  so  named  from  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  range  of 
elevated  ground,  bounding  on  the  south  the  lower  course  of  the  Heriot, 
previous  to  its  entering  the  more  expulsive  vale  where  flows  the  infant 
Gala.  ThU  elevated  ground  forming  an  eastern  outlier  of  the  Moorfoots, 
covers  an  an  a  of  almut  3  miles  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  At 


Ground  Plan  of  Camp  on  Mi<Uiill-Jlt.ml. 

iU  western  extremity  it  attains  in  the  Dod-law,  an  elevation  of  1550  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  after  a  depression  of  over  300  feet  rises  again  in 
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tho  Midhill  to  a  height  of  about  1300  foot,1  and  from  thence  rapidly 
declines  eastward,  until  lost  in  tho  valley  of  tho  Gala. 

Tho  camp  forming  tho  immediate  subject  of  notice  occupies  tho  entire 
summit  of  tho  Midhill,  its  outline  being  that  of  an  irregular  oval,  with  the 
major  axis  east  and  west  This  form  is  directly  due  to  the  natural  confor- 
mation of  i Ik-  hill,  which  elongated  in  the  general  direction  of  the  range 
of  which  it  forms  a  component  part,  rapidly  declines  on  the  north  and 
south,  toward  tho  deep  lateral  valleys  where  flow  the  Horiot,  and  its  afflu- 
ent tho  Corechopo  Burn.  This  point  is  specially  illustrated  by  tho  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  sections  through  the  camp  shown  on  the  plan. 
Taking  as  our  data  the  summit-level,  and  the  extreme  limit  of  tho 
entrenchments  in  each  direction  respectively,  it  will  be  found  that  toward 
the  east  and  west,  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  tho  gradients,  the 
fall  either  way  being  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  in  29,  while  on  the  north  within 
tho  same  limits,  the  fall  is  1  foot  in  7,  and  on  the  south  1  foot  in  9.  Tho 
declination  of  the  ground  on  tho  north  is  thus  more  than  four  times,  and 
on  the  south  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  it  is  toward  the  east  and  west.2 

This  strict  adherence  to  the  natural  formation  of  the  ground,  combined 
in  several  points  with  a  careful  adaptation  of  its  special  features,  clearly 
indicates  that  to  whomsoever,  or  to  whatever  period  tho  origin  of  tho  camp 
may  be  attributed,  beyond  the  necessity  of  enclosing  a  given  area  on  a 
selected  site,  with  fortified  lines,  its  constructors  were  guided  by  no  more 
formal  or  preconceived  principles  of  castmmetation. 

1  In  the  Ordnance  Survey  Maps  of  Midlothian,  the  Midhill  is  marked  as  the  sito  of 
a  trigonometrical  a  tat  ion,  but  the  total  height  is  not  stated.  There  is,  however,  ft  con- 
tour line  given  at  1250  feet,  and  from  tho  position  it  occupies  in  relation  to  the  camp, 
the  summit  level  cannot  be  much  under  the  figure  stated. 

*  The  1250  feet  contour  line  describes,  of  course,  nn  oval  of  much  more  elongated  form 
than  the  camp,  the  dimensions  being  21 50  feet  from  east  to  west,  by  S50  feet  from 
north  to  south,  the  length  being  thus  fully  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  the 
breadth.  This  discrepancy  between  the  outlines  of  the  two  ovals  leads  to  a  consider- 
able deviation  in  point  of  horizontally  in  the  entrenching  lines.  Thus,  while  tho 
western  crest  is  only  1  foot  11  inches,  and  the  eastern  crest  5  feet  7  inches,  below  the 
summit  level,  the  northern  crest  of  the  inner  line,  is  6  feet  9  inches,  and  the  southern 
crest  13  feet  below  it. 
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The  outline  of  the  camp  and  it*  disposition  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
ha*  been  accurately  determined  by  triangulation  at  50  feet  chain  lengths, 
on  a  central  line  carried  along  the  summit-level.  From  the  plan  it  will 
be  seen  that  by  this  line  the  camp  is  divided  into  two  unequal  halves,  so 
that  while  fully  occupying  whatever  of  level  s|wce  on  the  north  the  top  of 
the  hill  affords,  from  the  more  favourable  lie  of  the  ground  the  area  of  the 
camp  trends  chiefly  toward  the  south,  or  rather  the  south-east. 

The  space  thus  enclosed  from  crest  to  crest  of  the  inner  line  of  entrench- 
ments measures  410  feet  in  extreme  length  from  east  to  west,  and  284  feet 
from  north  to  south,  and  over  the  extreme  limit  of  the  entrenchments,  the 
dimensions  are  from  wist  to  west  656  feet,  and  from  north  to  south  474 
feet. 

The  entrenchment*  are  four  in  number  ;  and  as  the  outline  of  the  camp 
is  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  natural  formation  of  the  hill,  so, 
within  certain  limits,  these  entrenchments  exhibit  the  same  characteristic* 
a*  contour  lines,  contracting  where  the  gradient  is  steep,  expanding  where 
it  is  more  gentle.  On  the  north  accordingly,  where  we  found  the  declina- 
tion to  be  greatest,  the  distance  from  crest  to  crest  of  the  outer  and  inner 
entrenchment  range*  from  75  to  80  feet,  and  the  entire  Bpace  covered  from 
85  to  90  feet  in  breadth.  On  the  south  and  west  the  distance  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  crest*  ranges  from  90  to  95  feet,  and  the  total  space 
from  100  to  10G  feet  Toward  the  east,  where  from  reasons  to  be  after- 
wards mentioned,  the  expansion  is  quite  exceptional,  the  extreme  distance 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  crests  is  117  feet,  and  the  total  space  covered 
over  130  feet. 

The  entrenchment*  are  in  general  still  very  distinct,  the  greatest  obliter- 
ation being  on  the  north  side  or  that  facing  Borthwick  Hall.  On  the  east 
side  generally,  and  especially  toward  the  north-east,  the  various  entrenching 
lines  are  very  sharp  and  well  defined.  At  this  point,  indeed,  the  several 
escarpment*  attain  their  maximum  height  of  from  4  to  5  feet,  and  exhibit 
the  most  perfect  preservation.  One  noticeable  feature  is  that  at  the  base 
i.f  the  two  central  escarpments  there  runs  a  supplementary  trench  or 
slight  cutting  averaging  from  3  to  4  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  1  foot  to  18 
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inches  in  depth,  so  giving  additional  heiglit  to  the  escarpment.  The  re- 
maindcrof  the  fosse,  acting  as  a  kind  of  banquette,  is  comparatively  level, 
or  with  a  gradual  inclination  toward  the  next  outward  crest.  This 
formation  gradually  dies  away  into  the  obliterated  lines  on  the  north,  and 
is  a  peculiarity  to  be  observed  only  in  this  part  of  the  entrenchments. 

The  various  lines  of  entrenchment  have  been  at  several  places  more  or 
less  partially  broken  in  upon  for  the  purpose  of  quarrying  stones,  probably 
to  aid  in  building  the  adjoining  dykes ;  but  they  are  socially  interrupted 
only  at  three  points,— on  the  east,  south,  and  west.  Of  these  interruptions 
the  most  important  is  that  toward  the  east,  and  from  the  jKx  uliar  manner 
in  which  the  entrenchments  themselves  are  arranged  in  relation  to  the 
several  breaks,  we  may  assume  it  to  have  formed  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  camp. 

Commencing  with  the  inner  line  of  entrenchment,  there  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct opening  or  break  9  feet  in  width,  leading  to  an  expansion  of  the  in- 
termediate space  or  fosse  broadened  out  to  at  least  double  its  usual  width. 
This  opening  is  covered  directly  in  front  by  a  prolongation  of  the  second 
line  of  entrenchment,  the  break  in  which  occurs  more  to  the  eastward  than 
in  the  previous  one.  The  intermediate  space  here  is  extremely  contracted, 
ami  the  opening  is  again  covered  by  a  prolongation  of  the  third  lino  of 
entrenchment,  the  break  in  which  occurs  still  further  to  the  cast,  the  width, 
13  feet,  being  rather  greater  than  the  first  two.  This  break  01*118  di- 
rectly into  a  very  considerable  expansion  of  the  fosse  or  sjkuV^ii  termed  iate 
between  the  third  and  fourth  entrenching  lines.  The  opening  in  this  case 
is  not  covered  as  previously  by  any  prolongation,  but  directly  fronts  the 
break  in  the  fourth  entrenching  line,  which  is  of  considerable  width,  or 
from  28  to  30  feet 

In  this  case,  however,  there  is  one  peculiarity,  viz.,  that  the  line 
nf  entrenchment  itself  ia  discontinuous,  and  if  the  lines  on  either 
side  of  the  oi>ening  were  prolonged,  they  would  not  meet  but  overlap. 
This  peculiarity  arises  from  the  outermost  entrenching  line  on  the  north- 
east being  run  out,  so  as  not  only  to  include  a  large  expansion  of  the  in- 
termediate space  or  fosse,  but  also  to  overlap  the  corresponding  line  on  the 

voi.  xiv.  R 
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east  Access  coulil  thus  ta  obtained  to  the  central  urea  only  by  a  very 
devious  approach  ;  and  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  various  openings 
ami  lines  are  unfold  til  and  overlapped,  seem  to  me  inxuliurly  to  suggest  a 
carefully-arranged  system  of  defence.  This  idea  is  still  further  strength- 
ened by  au  examination  of  the  entrenchments  on  the  southern  side  of  what 
we  have  designated  the  principal  approach  to  the  camp.  We  here  find 
t  hat  in  the  spaces  between  the  three  outer  lines  of  entrenchment,  there  are 
intermediate  or  supplementary  mounds,  much  smaller  in  their  dimensions 
than  the  main  lines,  but  forming,  nevertheless,  a  marked  and  unmistakable 
feature  in  this  part  of  the  earthworks. 

From  the  plan  it  will  1r«  noticed  that  in  the  space  or  fosse  between  the 
two  outer  entrenchments,  there  is  such  an  intermediate  mound  merging  at 
its  northern  extremity  in  the  elevated  approach  leading  to  the  camp,  and 
after  running  on  between  the  two  entrenchments  for  about  170  feet,  gra- 
dually loses  itself  in  the  ordinary  level  of  the  fosse.  In  the  space  between 
the  second  and  third  lines,  there  are  two  intermediate  mound a,  one  of  them 
nearly  150  feet  in  length,  and  the  other  nlwut  GO  feet,  connected  at  its 
northern  extremity  with  the  entrenchment  immediately  in  advance  of  it 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Macfic,  a  cutting  was  made  through  this  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  earthwork.  The  object  of  the  cutting  was  to 
determine  the  exact  outline  of  the  undisturbed  soil,  which  was  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  comparatively  thin  layer  of  black  mould  forming  the 
surface  accumidation.  It  was  found  that  this  accumulation  is  pretty 
equable,  inclining,  however,  to  be  thinner  on  the  crests,  and  deeper  in  the 
hollows,  in  all  their  main  features  the  entrenching  line.,  and  intermediate 
mounds  presenting  no  change  save  in  their  outlines  being  sharjK-r  and 
more  de Unite. 

This  series  of  mounds  occurring  only  in  the  two  outer  fosses  toward  the 
south-east,  and  corresponding  with  the  banquettes  noticed  in  the  same 
fosses  on  the  north  east,  both  flanking  to  a  considerable  distance  what  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  having  been  the  main  approach  to  the  camp  form  cer- 
tainly a  very  striking  and  significant  feature,  and  must  in  all  probability  have 
served  a  common  purpose.    I  trust  it  is  not  treuching  too  far  on  the  for 
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bidden  ground  of  theory  to  suggest  that,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  being 
directed  against  this  the  main  entrance  to  the  camp,  these  mounds  and 
banquettes  were  designed  to  give  greater  facility  to  the  defenders  in  the 
discharge  of  missile  weapons.  We  assume,  of  course,  that  tho  lines  as  we 
now  see  them  formed  the  mere  bases  for  a  series  of  stockades  occupying 
their  crests,  and  rising  to  some  height  above  them.  In  this  case  tho  ad- 
vantage of  an  elevation  to  the  defenders  within  the  fosses  is  evident  But 
it  may  be  asked,  Why  change  the  formation  ?  Why  have  banquettes  on 
the  one  side,  and  mounds  on  the  other?  To  me  this  chango  seems 
entirely  due  to  the  varying  gradients  of  the  ground.  To  the  north  east, 
where  the  fall  is  rapid,  the  steep  slope  required  little  more  than  to  be 
scarped,  to  the  south-cast  where  the  fall  is  much  more  gentle  the  entroneh- 
"  ing  lines  required  a  more  artificial  formation. 

The  second  point  at  which  tho  lines  of  entrenchment  are  interrupted  is 
on  the  south.  We  fiud  hero  a  break  in  the  first  line  of  alxnit  25  feet 
width,  and  with  very  slight  deviation,  succeeding  ones,  respectively  0,  11, 
and  12  or  13  feet  in  width. 

There  is  no  such  marked  intricacy  of  arrangement  as  occurs  in  the  ap- 
proach just  noticed.  The  deviation  from  a  direct  lino  is  comparatively 
slight,  and  tho  only  feature  casting  doubt  <»n  its  modern  formation  is  the 
discontinuity  to  a  certain  extent  of  one  or  two  of  the  entrenching 
lines. 

The  late  Provost  Lawson,  while  proprietor  of  the  estate,  certainly  did 
use  this  break  in  tho  lines  as  a  means  of  crossing  the  hilL  The  carriage 
road  formed  by  him,  leading  down  towards  Now  Corschope,  starts  at  this 
very  j>oint ;  but  whether  this  was  a  mere  adaptation  to  an  old  approach,  of 
involved  the  cutting  of  a  new  one,  I  do  not  know. 

The  third  interruption  oecurs  on  the  west  side,  and  in  this  case  there  is 
certainly  no  feature  to  interfere  with  the  idea  of  its  l»eing  entirely  modem. 
It  lies  in  the  direct  line  of  the  principal  approach  by  road  to  the  camp 
from  the  west,  and  in  connection  with  the  road  just  mentioned  was  used 
by  Provost  Lawson  as  a  carriage  drive.  Those  roads,  and  also  the  dry 
stone  dyke  fencing  in  the  summit  of  the  hill,  are  all  of  recent  origin. 
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having  been  constructed  by  Provost  Lawson,  and  form  part  of  the  im- 
provements effected  during  his  tenure  of  the  estate. 

I  am  also  informed  that,  in  company  with  the  late  Sir  d.  V.  Simpson, 
excavations  wore  made  by  him  within  the  area  of  the  camp,  but  never,  so 
far  as  I  coultl  learn,  with  any  result  in  the  way  of  discovery.  Towards  the 
western  extremity  there  are  two  circular  depressions  as  indicated  on  the 
plan  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  they  may  have  been. 

III. 

NOTICE  OF  A  JET  NECKLACE  AND  TUN  OF  THE  FOOD- VESSEL  TYPE. 
FOUND  IN  A  CIST  AT  RALCALK,  T EALING,  AND  OF  THE  OPENING  m 
OF  HATTON  CAIRN,  PARISH  OF  INVEEARITV,  FORFARSHIRE.  P.v 
JOHN  STURKOCK,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Cist*  at  Dalealk. — The  urn  and  necklace  which  I  now  exhibit  were 
found  in  a  eist  which  I  examined  recently  at  lialealk  in  the  parish  of 


Fig.  1.  Urn  from  the  CM  at  Balcalk  (.r».J  inrhrai  lii^li). 

Tealinjj,  Forfarshire.  I  found  two  cists  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other,  and  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.    The  first  coiilaiucil  nothing 
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but  some  pieces  of  a  broken  urn  and  fragments  of  bones  unburnt.  The 

second  cist  measured  3  feet  2  inches  in  length  by  2  feet  wide  and  2  feet 

deep.    It  contained  the  remains  of  an  unburnt  skeleton  embedded  in  fine 

sand  which  completely  filled  the  cist.    The  body  had  been  deposited  in 

the  contracted  position  characteristic  of  such  interments.   Behind  the  right 

shoulder  was  an  urn  (fig.  1 )  of  the  food-vessel  type,  6  inches  diameter,  5£ 

inches  high,  and  ornamented  round  the  inside  of  the  lip  with  a  single  row, 

and  round  tho  outside  with  a  double  row,  of  impressed  markings  as  of  a 

twisted  cord.    A  double  row  of  similar 

markings  surrounds  the  shoulder  of 

the  urn,  and  in  tbo  space  between  it 

and  the  lip  there  is  a  double  row  of 

zig-zag  lines  of  the  same  character.  On 

the  sloping  part  of  the  urn  underneath  „. 

.    .   .    „         rigs.  2  ami  3.  Hint  Knift-  and  Brouz<; 
the  shoulder  there  is  a  band  of  similar       ^  ^  ^  Xo  2  ^  ^ 

ornamentation  in  zig-zag  lines.  The 

urn  stood  upright  on  the  bottom,  and  immediately  beneath  tho  bottom, 
and  in  contact  with  it,  were  the  small  three-cornered  Hint  knife  (fig.  2) 
and  the  fragment  of  a  bronze  pin  or  awl  (fig.  3),  which  are  also  ex- 
hibited. 

Between  the  shoulder  and  the  neck  of  the  skeleton,  and  round  the  neck, 
in  fact,  were  the  beads  and  plates  of  the  necklace  of  jet  or  cannel  coal  (fig. 
4),  which  are  altogether  147  in  number.  They  lay  in  position  apparently  as 
if  the  necklace  had  been  on  the  neck  of  the  body  when  dej>osited  in  the 
cist  I  removed  them  very  cautiously,  and  in  doing  so  observed  that  the 
arrangement  was,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  such  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
reproduce  in  putting  the  different  portions  of  the  necklace  together.  It 
consists  of  1  JO  beads  of  "bugle"  shape,  />.,  cylindrical,  but  tapering  regu- 
larly from  the  middle  to  the  ends,  two  terminal  plates  of  triangular  form 
and  four  plates  of  trapezoid  form,  which  go  to  make  up  the  central  part  of 
the  necklace,  and  a  triangular  pendant  which,  with  a  number  of  the  bugles, 
lay  below  the  central  part  of  the  necklace.  This  is  not  only  the  most  com- 
plete necklace  of  this  kind  that  has  yet  been  discovered  in  Scotland,  but 
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the  nnwt  perfect  ever  found  in  Britain,  ami,  therefore,  I  may  say  the  most 
perfect  of  its  kind  in  existence. 


Vig,  4.  Necklace  found  in  Cut  No.  ■>. 


J/'itfou  C'liiii. — The  Hatton  Cairn,  in  the  parish  of  Inverarity,  Forlar- 
shire,  is  one  of  nine  rail  ns  all  situated  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  eaeh 
other.    Some  <«f  these  liave  been  removed  fur  building  purposes  ;  and  when 
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the;  wen  thus  being  cleared  away,  stone-cists  with  decayed  bones  in  them 
and  specimens  of  urns  of  different  sizes  were  discovered.  The  smaller 
urns  came  in  handy  for  flower-pots,  the  larger  sizes  were  left  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  weather.  The  Hatton  Cairn  is  chiefly  composed 
of  stones,  collected  from  the  neighlxmrhood.  It  measures  30  feet  in 
diameter  to  the  inner  circle,  which  is  composed  of  large  stones  set  on  edge 
and  firmly  imbedded  in  the  soil.  Some  of  these  boulders  are  so  heavy  that 
it  must  have  taken  six  men  to  lift  them  on  edge.  Inside  of  this  circle 
were  placed  the  stone  cists.  They  were  formed  of  rough  slabs  set  on  edge 
and  imbedded  a  few  inches  in  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  They 
wore  placed  with  their  sides  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  circular  enclosure  of 
stones  set  on  edge  which  surrounded  them,  and  was  continued  all  round 
the  cairn.  These  cists  were  on  an  average  a  little  over  3  feet  in  length, 
about  18  inches  wide,  and  18  inches  deep.  But  in  the  centre  of  the  caim 
there  was  a  much  larger  cist,  4  feet  2  inches  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  20  inches 
deep.  Like  the  others,  its  sides  were  large  flat 
slabs,  but  the  cover  was  composed  of  two 
stones  of  great  size,  one  laid  above  the  other, 
and  the  lower  one  large  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  cist. 

The  sketch  now  exhibited  shows  the  relative 
positions  of  the  cists  in  the  cairn. 

Beginning  at  the  south  side  the  first  cist  was 
opened  in  1876  without  its  being  recognised,  as 
the  man  who  was  working  had  no  idea  that  a 
cist  was  such  a  rudely -constructed  thing.  Ho 
preserved  some  of  the  bones,  however,  and  this  Fig.  5.  Knife  of  Agate, 
was  the  only  cist  in  which  bones  were  found.  (Actual  sizt-). 

The  next  cist  opened  was  the  largo  one  in  the 

centre.  The  cover  stones  being  so  large,  I  had  the  end  of  the  cist  taken 
out.  There  was  no  urn  in  the  cist,  and  nothing  was  found  in  it  but  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  an  implement  formed  of  chipped  agatr  (fig.  5).  The 
next  cist  opened  was  the  small  one  situated  neatly  over  the  top  of  the 
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central  cist  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  In  it  were  the  fragment*  of  a  small 
urn  which  I  have  reconstructed.  In  1877,  as  the  fanner  luul  cleared 
away  most  of  the  loose  stones,  I  was  again  successful  in  laving  open  a 
few  more  of  the  cist*  composing  the  circle  which  I  have  already  described. 
Tliey  wen;  all  similar  to  those  formerly  ojiened,  and  all  empty  except  one 
on  the  west  side,  in  which  we  found  a  very  tine  urn.  Next  year  I  laid 
open  another  cist,  hut  like  so  many  of  the  rest  it  was  quite  empty. 

Stone  Ci*ts  near  Kirkhiuldo  Station. — When  my  attention  was  called 
to  the  gravel  pit  near  Kirkbuddo  Station,  one  stone  cist  had  been  found 
in  it  containing  remains  of  decayed  hones  ami  a  line  specimen  of  an 
urn,  highly  ornamented,  which  the  farmer  had  broken  to  pieces  to  sen; 
what  it  was  made  of.  I  wiis  only  able  to  pick  up  a  few  of  the  pieces,  but 
by  putting  them  together  I  have  reconstructed  the  size  and  form  of  the 
urn.  Making  an  inspection  of  the  sides  of  the  pit,  I  pointed  out  to  the 
fanner  a  place  where  there  were  indications  of  another  cist.  Following 
up  my  hint  he  commenced  the  following  day,  and  with  the  first  blow  of 
his  pick  laid  open  another  cist,  in  which  was  a  complete  skeleton,  unbnrnt, 
and  a  very  fine  urn  similar  rn  shape  to  the  one  previously  found,  but 
larger.  This  cist  was  4  feet  3  inches  in  length,  21  inches  wide,  and 
IS  inches  deep,  the  bottom  bang  neatly  paved  with  small  rounded 
pebbles  about  U  inch  in  diameter.  A  boar's  tusk  of  large  sir*!  was  found 
In  side  the  skeleton  in  the  cist,  along  with  several  chips  and  Hakes  of 
(lint. 

In  1S77,  in  walking  over  a  field  at  Kirkbuddo,  where  numbers  of  cists 
and  other  articles  have  been  found,  1  fell  in  with  a  stone  cist  of  the  long 
form.  It  was  mado  of  rude  sandstone  slabs  Bet  on  edge,  and  covered  with 
slabs  of  the  same  material,  the  covers  being  about  1  '2  inches  under  the  sur- 
face. The  soil,  being  of  a  nature  between  sand  and  clay,  showed  the  mode 
in  which  the  material  had  been  scooped  out.  This  had  been  done  appa- 
rently either  with  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  wood,  and  the  bottom  smoothed  by 
the  hands.  The  skeleton  lay  at  full  length  with  the  head  to  the  west,  and 
was  in  good  preservation.  Part  of  the  skull  of  another  skeleton  lay  at  the 
feel  of  this  one    Nothing  else  was  found  in  the  cist,  but  on  the  surface 
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of  the  ground  there  were  Hint  flakes  and  scrapers,  some  being  nicely 
chipped.  In  some  cists  which  had  been  previously  found  there  were  urns, 
which  were  cither  left  or  broken  to  pieces  by  those  who  first  found  them. 

Flint  Axes  exJiibitecL — The  three  flint  axes  or  celts,  which  I  now  send 
you  fur  exhibition,  are  perhaps  different  from  any  specimens  which  you 
have  in  the  Museum,  being  made  of  a  bright  yellow  flint,  chip[>ed  on 
the  surface,  and  ground  at  the  cutting  edges.  One  specimen  (tig.  G) 
measures      inches  long  by  2\  inches  mean  breadth,  and  Jths  of  an  inch 


F»k'.  6.  Flint  (felt 
5J  inches  long. 

thick.  Another  measures  fij;  inches  long  by  2  inches  wide  at  the  cutting 
end,  and  1  inch  at  the  butt  end,  which  is  slightly  damaged.  This  speci- 
men was  found  some  time  ago  in  the  vicinity  of  Dundee.  Another 
(fig.  7)  measures  1  *  inch  long  and  1  inch  wide  at  the  cutting  edge, 
tapering  towards  the  butt  end,  and  about  \  inch  thick,  and  is  also  slightly 
damaged  at  the  cutting  edge  ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  smallest  ground  flint 
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celt  yet  found  in  Scotland,  lioth  Specimen*!  were  found  while  prewiring 
the  ground  for  turnip  seeds  on  the  farm  of  Newton-Affleck,  jmrish  of 
Monikie. 

The  locality  where  these  celt*  were  found  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
when;  au  ancient  burial-ground  or  cairn  once  stood,  which  was  cleared 
away  a  huiiiIrt  of  years  ago  for  building  purposes.  When  clearing  out  the 
foundations  of  this  cairn,  the  workmen  laid  open  a  numln-r  of  stone  coffins 
of  the  short  kind,  in  most  of  which  were  urns,  I  Wlicve,  of  the  food-vessel 
typo. 

J>t  Button  exhibitcl. — I  also  exhibit  a  jet  button  of  peculiar  form  and 
ornamentation  found  on  Dundee  Law  (tigs.  S,  9).    I  d<>  not  remember 


Fijjh.  S,  S>.  Jrt  button,  fr«wt  mi«l  Iwrk, 
(Actual  *i/<|. 


tu  have  seen  anything  exactly  like  it  figured  in  any  of  the  ar<  hn-ological 
works.  Hound  buttons  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  having  the  holes 
similarly  perforated,  have  been  found  on  different  occasions  in  cists  in 
Forfarshire,  and  some  specimens  of  these  are  now  in  the  Museum.  Mr 
Kvans  also  figures  some  Knglish  specimens  of  the  round  form  in  his 
work  on  st^no  implements.  But  this  specimen  is  remarkable  for  its 
{leculiar  shape  and  ornamentation,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  lx'en 
common  among  the  many  varieties  of  ornaments  in  this  material. 

Flint  Arrmr-llrath  Krhil.it ft. — The  three  flint  arrow-heads  (lip,.  10.  11. 
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1 2)  which  are  sent  for  exhibition,  are  tho  finest  specimens  in  my  collection. 
The  largest  measures  2  inches  in  length  and  1}  inches  in  breadth,  and  is 
beautifully  worked  to  a  finely  symmetrical  form,  the  edges  being  minutely 
serrated  and  tho  barbs  and  stem  peculiarly  formed.  It  was  found  at 
Wanlneulc,  Carmyllic,  Forfarshire.  The  other  arrow-head,  of  the  same 
form,  is  smaller,  but  almost  as  finely  worked.  It  measured  1|  inches  in 
length,  ami  1  inch  in  breadth.    The  edges  are  slightly  curved  and  most 


A 


Figs.  10,  11,  12.  Flint  Arrow-Head*. 
(Actual  us). 


minutely  serrated.  The  form  of  tho  stem  is  slightly  different  from  that 
of  the  larger  specimen,  and  the  barbs  are  not  so  much  spread.  This 
arrow-head  was  found  at  Petty,  near  Ford. am.  The  third  is  of  the  rarer 
type,  having  no  stem,  and  hollowed  in  the  base  for  the  reception  of  the 
shaft.  It  measures  1J  inch  in  length  and  ;  inch  wide,  the  extremities 
<>f  the  barbs  are  rounded  oil",  and  the  edgea  are  not  so  regularly  and 
distinctly  serrated  as  in  the  other  two  examples.  It  was  found  at  Ellon, 
Aberdeenshire. 
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IV. 

NOTICE  OF  A  DHAWINU  OF  A  HKONZK  CKKSC'KN'T-SII AI'EO  I'EATK, 
WHICH  WAS  DI  G  LT  AT  LAWS,  PARISH  OF  MoXIFlETH,  IX  171*0. 
BY  JAMES  CRCIKSHAXK  ROGER,  Esq.,  F.8.A.  Scot. 

[This  communication  was  sent  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr  Anderson, 
ami  is  now  printed  iis  it  was  read  to  the  meeting.] 

Alddohoi-oii  Hatch,  February  21rf, 
Dkah  Sir, — I  regret  that  after  considerable  search  I  am  unahle  to  lay  my 
hand  qn  the  notes  ma  le  some  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  drawing  sent  you 
the  other  day.  I  must  therefore  trust  to  my  memory  for  such  facts  as  I 
can  recall.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  Btlbject  of  the  sculptured 
stones  hy  the  discovery  of  the  Govan  Sarcophagus,  an  account  of  which 
Wits  communicated  I »y  mo  to  the  Society  in  IS") 6.  Subsequently  to  this 
date,  my  father,  Mr  Charles  linger  of  Dundee,  mentioned  to  me  incidentally 
that,  when  a  very  young  man  residing  on  his  father's  farm  of  Laws,  in  the 
parish  of  Monifieth,  he  had  made  a  drawing  of  a  hronze  ornament  found 
in  a  large  mound  which  had  been  intersected  hy  a  newly-formed  drain. 
Within  this  tumulus,  as  I  understood  him  to  say,  surrounded  with  a  cist 
formed  of  stone  slabs,  was  a  complete  skeleton,  hut  how  placed  1  do  not 
recollect,  also  some  implements  of  hone,  the  form  and  character  of  which 
I  do  not  remember,  although  I  distinctly  recollect  his  description 
of  the  ornament.  This  he  represented  as  formed  in  the  likeness  of  a 
crescent,  and  engraved  on  both  sides  with  other  symbols  frequently  met 
with  on  the  Scottish  sculptured  stones.  One  side  of  the  ornament  con- 
tained a  Celtic  i>tsrrli>t!<>ii  in  Runic  fi  ffrrg  /  a  combination  in  reganl  to 
which,  although  Dr  Wilson  haj  maintained  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
felt  exceedingly  sceptical.  This  drawing  had  lieen  mislaid  for  years,  but 
my  father  had  no  doubt  of  its  existence,  and  promised  to  search  for  it  on 
his  return  home,  which  he  did,  but  without  elfect.  In  searching  through 
his  papers  after  his  death  in  1865,  I  found  the  drawing  inside  an  old 
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letter  into  which,  I  presume,  it  had  been  accidentally  folded.  My  father 
stated  to  nie  that  the  original  ornament  (which  was  accidentally  broken  by 
the  spade  of  one  of  the  farm  labourers  who  was  excavating  the  drain) 
passed  into  the  hands  of  tholate  Sir  Alexander  Iinmsay  Irvine  of  llalmain, 
who  owned  the  farm  of  Laws,  of  which  my  grandfather,  Peter  Koger,  was 
the  tenant.  On  one  side,  as  will  be  wen  from  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut (fig.  1),  is  the  spectacle  ami  Z  symbol,  with  the  head  and  neck 
of  gome  animal,  to  which  I  shall  not  give  a  name.    The  reverse  side 


Fig  1.  Oliverse  of  Bronze  Plate. 


which  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  (fig.  2)  is  engraved  with  a  species  of 
ornament  similar  in  character  to  that  met  with  on  a  seal  of  Holy  rood 
Abbey,  appended  to  a  charter  of  the  year  1141.  I>r  Wilson  Mippom  the 
figure  on  this  seal  to  be  a  representation  of  "  the  original  wooden  church, 
reared  by  the  brethren  of  the  Holyrood  Abbey,  on  their  first  clearance  in 
the  forest  of  Drumseh  h."  It  seems  to  me  with  greater  probability  to  re- 
present  a  structure  of  the  12th  century,  clumsily  executed  and  drawn  in 
bad  i»erspeetive.  This  seal  is  described  by  Mr  H.  Laing  in  his  first  volume 
of  "Ancient  Scottish  Seals."    He  considers  it  to  represent  "  the  style  of 
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building  of  the  period,"  that  is  the  period  indicated  by  the  charter  to  which 
it  is  pendant.  Placed  on  this  ornamentation,  as  exhibited  in  the  drawing, 
is  an  etnbkni  consisting  of  an  expanded  form  of  the  letter  V  with  terminal 
foliage.  The  characters  engraved  on  the  ornament,  so  many  as  remain, 
are  plainly  of  the  northern  runic  type,  and  read  TK/1|f  I^f  being  with 
much  probability,  as  I  think,  the  remains  of  a  very  ordinary  form  of 
Norse  inscription  [<:ni]MKim  :  tha[na  :  raist],  Crimkitil  engraved  this. 
It  is  similar  in  kind  to  an  inscription  in  St  Molio'scave,  at  Arran,  nikulos  : 
thank  :  R.U8T.,  Nicholas  carved  or  engraved  this,  but  in  regard  to  which 


Pig.  2.  Reverse  of  Ilronze  Plate. 


Dr  Wilson,  confounding  a  carelessly-formed  /  with  the  letter  a,  renders 
the  intermediate  word  Celtic,  which  he  calls  ahaun  /  The  drawing,  which 
measures  about  H  inches  at  its  greatest  length,  it  was  stated  to  me,  is  of 
the  same  size  as  the  original.  It  was  executed  in  17!J6.  My  father  was 
born  in  1780. 

My  late  father  made  drawings  and  sketches  of  the  whole,  <»r  nearly  all, 
of  the  sculptured  stones  of  Angus,  at  a  time  when  very  few  persons  were 
giving  much  attention  to  the  subject.  Of  these,  at  a  later  period,  he  con- 
templated the  publication.    His  industry  was,  however,  rendered  abortive 
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through  tin*  more  important  labonn  of  the  late  Mr  Patrick  Chalmers  of 
Aldbar.  A  few  of  the  drawings  are  in  my  possession,  but  most  of  them 
are  scattered.  One  of  them,  tliat  of  the  Strathmartine  stone,  was  with  his 
permission  reproduccil  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Sculptured  Stones  of 
.Scotland  "  by  the  Spalding  Club.  Dr  Stuart,  in  allusion  to  myself  as  the 
medium  of  communication,  remarks:  "This  gentleman's  father  made  sketches 
of  tteceml  sritf/>tttre'f  atone*  of  Aiuju*  in  his  youth,  and  among  others  those 
at  Stmthmartin,"  A:c.,— a  statement  which  falls  very  far  short  of  what  he 
actually  accomplished.  With  reference  to  the  form  of  the  ornament  re- 
presented by  the  drawing  there  is  a  curious  notice  of  a  negative  kind  to 
1m-  found  in  "A  New  History  of  Ethiopia,"  published  in  London  iu  1682. 
The  author,  in  allusion  to  a  custom  among  the  ancients  of  placing  sacred 
symbols  on  altars  within  churchyards  says,  "  We  shall  produce  a  marble 
monument  digged  up  in  one  of  the  Christian  churchyards,  who  (me)  if 
you  observe  it,  is  like  a  trunk  or  arched  bier  covered  with  a  linen  cloth 
in  folds,  not  it  half  moon  table  like  a  C,  as  Aringhus  imagined.'' 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  of  the  silver  ornaments  of  the  Norrics 
Law  tumulus  first  described  in  1839  by  Mr  George  Ihiist,  in  a 
14  Report  "  to  the  Fifethire  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society.  A 
discovery  similar  in  kind  is  related  by  Ferguson  in  his  "  Northmen 
in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,"  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
account  :--"  The  most  interesting  barrow  that  has  been  opened  in  this 
district  is  one  at  a  place  called  lieacon  Hill,  near  Aspatria,  which  was 
explored,  in  1790,  by  its  proprietor,  Mr  Kigg.  From  its  name  and  its  com- 
manding situation  has  arisen  the  very  natural  belief  that  this  hill  must 
have  been  the  site  of  a  beacon.  Hut  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  this 
fact ;  and  as  llekan  is  a  Scandinavian  projwr  name  found  also  in  other  in- 
stances in  the  district,  and  as  this  was  evidently  a  Scandinavian  grave, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  place  takes  its  name  from  the  mighty 
chief  whose  grave  it  was.  On  levelling  the  artificial  mound,  which  was 
about  90  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  the  workmen  removed  G  feet 
of  earth  before  they  came  to  the  natural  Boil,  3  feet  below  which  they 
found  a  vault,  formed  with  two  large  round  stones  at  each  side,  and  one 
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at  each  end.  Ill  this  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  man  measuring  7  feet  from 
the  head  to  the  ankle  bono — the  feet  having  decayed  away.  l>y  his  side 
lay  a  straight  two-edged  sword  corresponding  with  the  gigantic  propor- 
tions of  it**  owner,  being  about  .r>  fee  t  in  length,  ami  having  a  guard 
elegantly  ornamental  with  inlaid  silver  flowers.  The  tomb  also  contained 
a  dagger,  the  hilt  of  which  appeared  to  have  Wen  studded  with  silver,  a 
two-edged  Danish  Iwittle  axe,  part  of  a  gold  brooch  of  semi-circular  form, 
an  ornament  apparently  of  a  belt,  part  of  a  spur,  and  a  bit  shaped  like  a 
modern  snaffle.  Fragments  of  a  shield  were  also  picked  up,  but  in  a 
state  too  much  decayed  to  admit  of  its  shajn-  being  made  out,  Upon  tin- 
stones composing  the  sides  of  the  vaidt  were  carved  some  curious  figures 
which  were  probably  magical  runes." 1  <  >n  the  supposition  tliat  the  symbols 
art*  Scandinavian,  or  at  least  that  they  originated  among  a  people  of 
Scandinavian  ancestry,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  Scottish  standing  stones  and  sepulchral  mounds  are  axsociat^l  with 
jM^rsoual  names  of  the  northmen,  for  example  such  names  as  Uruce's 
Howe,  near  Inverurie,  Aberdeenshire;  the  Cat  stanes  found  in  various 
parts  of  Scotland;  Clach  stein,  island  of  Lewis;  Corrieknows,  near 
Annan,  Dumfriesshire;  St  Orland's  stone,  at  Cossins  (plate  XV  of  the 
Smlpturci!  Monununts  of  Aiifju*);  Hawkstane,  at  St  Ma  does,  Perthshire  ; 
Hirduiane  stein,  in  Orkney  ;  Mar's  Hill,  on  the  line  of  the  old  road  from 
Stirling  to  (^ueensferry  ;  Stone  of  Odin,  near  the  loch  of  Stcnnis  in 
Orkney,  and  the  like,  in  which,  as  I  think,  are  found  the  Icelandie 
personal  names  Iiresi,  Kott  r,  Klak,  Kori,  Kiland,  Hauk-r,  Hcrd-mani, 
Mar,  Odin,  &c.  It  is  not  doubted  that  these  stone  monuments  were  at 
one  time  ascrilM'd  to  the  Danes,  Mr  Buist  Bays,  without  sufficient  autho- 
rity—  qtutd  end  dmirm^frnndum.  Other  facts  might  be  adduced,  as  the 
inverted  bout  formed  monuments  of  Meigle  and  (lovan. 

1  Tin-  original  account,  which  Mr  Fi  r^uson  follows  to  some  extent,  was  com* 
inunir.it.  il  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  175*0,  and  it  printed  in  the  "Arcbteolofria," 
vol.  x.  i>.  112.  It  says  nothing  about  "  rna^ncal  rum  s,"  hut  the  umrkiiiKs  themselves 
are  figured  They  have  no  resemblance  to  nines.  It  is  evident  that  the  arcoitnt  i> 
not  strictly  aeenrnte  as  to  the  dimensions  and  character  of  the  sword,  the  skeleton, 
and  vault,  Ac  -  Elm. 
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Not  tho  least  important  is  the  circumstance  noted  by  Baring-Gould  that 
while  on  a  visit  to  Iceland  ho  was  shown  a  large  stone  which  contained  a 
raoilified  form  of  the  figure  Z.  Here  are  the  facts  as  related  by  himself : 
"  The  priest  informed  me  of  the  existence  of  a  large  stone  lying  on  its 
side,  and  curiously  carved,  in  the  tun  of  Thor-fasther  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  I  at  once  crossed  the  river  with  (irimr,  and  visited 
the  farm.  We  were  shown  the  stone  in  question,  which  is  about  1 2  feet 
long.  The  only  marks  on  it  are  these 
Tho  larger  of  the  two  is  certainly  intended 
for  Thor's  hammer,  a  magical  character. 
Whether  this  stone  were  used  in  heathen 
times  for  sacrificial  purpose?,  or  at  a  later 
period  for  the  incantations  of  witchcraft,  I  cannot  say." 

Dr  Stuart's  statement  that  Christian  crosses  were  frequently  carved  ui>on 
previously  existing  pagan  monuments  is  evidently  an  idea  derived  medi- 
ately through  the  pages  of  Dr  Conyers  Middleton.  The  learned  librariau 
of  Cambridge  University,  in  a  paper  printed  in  London  in  1729,  entitled 
"  A  Letter  from  Pome  showing  an  exact  conformity  between  Popery  and 
Paganism,"  &c,  says,  at  page  33,  "  'Tis  certain  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
Christianity,  the  Christian*  often  made  free  with  tho  sepulchral  stones  of 
heathen  monuments,  which  being  ready  cut  to  their  hands,  they  converted 
to  their  own  use."  For  this  Dr  Mrddleton  cites  the  authority  of  Mabillon, 
Iter.  Ital.,  p.  225,  and  Aringhus,  "  Account  of  Subterraneous  Pome,  "  lib. 
13  c.  22.  I  confess  I  fail  to  perceive  the  application  to  the  Scottish  sculp- 
tured stoues  although  some  may  think  otherwise. 

Before  concluding,  it  occurs  to  me  to  place  upon  record  the  fact  that  the 
Govan  sarcophagus,  to  which  I  have  referred,  with  one  or  two  others 
similar  in  kind,  were  originally  placed  within  semi-circular  arches  formed 
within  tho  substance  of  the  wall  of  the  ancient  parish  church  of  Govan, 
a  structure  of  the  Norman  period,  which  was  removed  in  17*12.  My  in- 
formant, an  octogenarian,  was  the  grandson  of  the  contractor  who  carted 
away  the  original  budding.  He  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  all  the  facts  as 
related  by  his  progenitor.  I  stated  in  my  paper  to  the  Antiquaries  in  de- 
void xiv.  s 
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fercnce  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr  Leishman,  but  contrary  to  my  own 
judgment,  that  a  mark  on  the  hi  ml  quarter  of  the  hone  sculptured  on  the 
sarcophagus  was  prolwhly  an  indication  of  a  caparison.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  mark  in  question  is  that  of  the  mason  who  sculptured  this 
remain.  1  am  disjKxcd  to  lndieve  that  the  sarcophagus  found  at  (lovan 
is  not  older  than  the  Wginning  of  the  12th  century.  — I  remain,  yours 
truly,  .1.  C.  RoOBL 

[Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  lialmain  has  stated,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr  Anderson,  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  bronze  plate,  and  had  never  heard  of  its  discovery]. 


Monday,  I  CM  May  1880. 

JOHN  R  FINDLAY,  Esq.,  Vice-President  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  Mere  duly  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society  : 

J.  Wvi.lie  Guild,  Esq.,  St  Vincent  street,  Glasgow. 
ALEX  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Alitor  of  the  Celtic  Magazine. 
Capt.  Patrick  Snui.iNii,  yr.  of  Kippendavie. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  Mere  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  1  >onors  : — 

(1.)  By  Rev.  .John  Stkltiieks,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Preetonpans. 
Cinerary  Urn,  14  inches  high  and  12  inches  diameter,  found  at  P.irseley 
near  Prestonpans.    [See  the  subsequent  Communication  by  Rev.  Mr 
Struthei-s.] 

(2.)  By  Mrs  Stephen  Weiistek,  6  l>eaii  Park  Crescent. 
Celt  of  basalt,      inches  in  length,  3  inches  in  breadth,  and  2  inches  in 
greatest  thickness,  Hatter  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  rounded  at  the 
butt,  and  having  a  groove  an  inch  in  width  cut  round  the  convex 
side  immediately  under  the  rounded  butt. 
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Flat  Axe  Head  of  copper,  2  inches  long,  l\  iucli  wide,  aud  ]  inch 
thick,  slightly  expanded  at  the  cutting  edge. 

Part  of  a  tanged  implemement  or  blade  of  bronze,  4  inches  in  length  and 
about  Jth  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  the  tang  entire,  the  blade  broken. 

Thin  Blade  of  bronze,  2^  inches  wide,  1£  inch  deep,  and  less  than  Mih 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  having  a  round  handle  of  bronze  attached  to  the 
middle  of  the  back  of  the  blade,  jth  of  an  inch  diameter  and  4  inches  in 
length.  The  handle  terminates  in  an  animal's  head.  Blade  and  handle 
are  cast  in  one  piece. 

All  from  the  Argentino  Kepublic,  South  America. 

(3.)  By  R.  Cadkll,  Esq.,  Cockenzie. 
Celt  of  greenstone,  31  inches  in  length,  2  inches  in  width,  and  l\  inch 
in  greatest  thickness,  oval  in  section  across  the  centre  of  its  length,  and 
tapering  to  a  bluntly-pointed  butt,  from  the  Shevawy  Hills,  200  miles 
from  Madras,  India. 


Jar  found  at  Leith  (6  Inches  high). 

(4.)  By  Robert  Patkrsos,  M.D.,  Leith. 
Small  Jar  of  coarse  earthenware,  with  narrow  neck- and  flattened  handle 
on  one  side,  found  in  excavating  the  foundation  of  an  old  house  in  Leith, 
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imbeilded  6  feet  under  the  foundation  in  a  stratum  of  blown  Rami.  The 
jar  is  G  inches  high,  3]  inches  in  circumference  at  it*  mouth,  and  l.r> 
inches  iu  circumference  at  its  widest  part,  and  is  of  a  shape  and  make 
which  was  common  in  Euroj>e  iu  late  Medieval  times. 

(5.)  By  Alexandkh  ClRLE,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Two  polishc  1  Axes  of  diorite,  3  inches  and  4}  inches  iu  length,  with 
stag's  horn  socket-*,  from  a  lake-dwelling  in  Switzerland. 

(6.)  By  Edward  Burns,  Esq. 

Agate  matrix  of  the  seal  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith  Kail  way  Com- 
pany, 1826.  The  seal  is  circular,  gths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  W-ars 
in  the  centre  the  arms  of  Ediuburgh  w  ith  the  designation  of  the  company 
round  the  border. 

(7.)  By  Rorkrt  Dickson,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Carnoustie,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Oval  Stone,  being  a  regularly-shaped  boulder  of  quartz,  3|  inches 
iu  length,  3  J  inches  in  breadth,  and  1  %  inches  in  greatest  thickness,  having 
an  oval  hollow  21  by  1J  inches  diameter  and  half  an  inch  deep,  scooped 
in  one  of  its  Hat  sides,  the  other  bearing  an  oblique  depression  similar  to 
those,  of  the  "  l>elt  stones"  of  the  Iron  Age  of  the  Scandinavian  Anti- 
quaries, which  were  oval  quarts  pebbles  suspended  at  the  girdle, 
and  used  for  point  sharpening,  by  which  they  were  marked  with  longi 
tudinal  depression*.  This  specimen  is  remarkable  from  its  having  an  oval 
hollow  on  one  side  and  a  longitudinal  hollow  on  the  other.  Mo  similar 
Specimen  exists  in  the  Museum.    It  was  found  at  Duunichen,  Forfarshire. 

(8.)  By  R.  J.  A.  Hay,  Esq.  of  Nunraw,  F.S.A.  Scot 

Life  of  Father  Ogilvie,  S.J.  By  Charles  J.  Katelake.  Second  edition. 
12nio. 

(9.)  By  I!.  Homer  Dixon,  Esq,  the  Author. 
The  Image  of  the  Cross  and  Lights  on  the  Allar.    >svo.   Toronto,  l>7'.». 
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(10.)  By  Mr  Robert  Glen,  Bank  Street 

Collection  of  Piobaireachd,  or  Pipe-tunes,  as  verbally  taught  by  the 
M'Critnmon  Pipers  in  Skye.    Reprint,  1880. 

(11.)  By  John  Shedden  Dobie,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot 

Kerr  of  KerrislaniL  By  R.  M.  Kerr,  LL.D.  8vo.  Privately  printed. 
Monfode  of  that  Ilk.    By  It  M.  Kerr,  LL.D.   8vo.   Privately  printed. 

There  were  also  exhibited — 

(1.)  By  It  B.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  F.8.A.  Scot. 

Tracing  of  a  Plat  of  the  Debateable  Ground  beUnene  England  and 
Scotland,  from  the  original  in  the  British  Museum. 

(2.)  By  \Vilmam  Rae,  Esq.,  Roschill,  Lockerbie* 

Urn  and  lironze  Blade,  found  at  Shuttleficld,  Lockerbie.  [Sec  the  nub 
sequent  communication  by  Mr  liao,] 

(3.)  Purchased  for  the  Museum  through  Aixan  Mathewson,  Corr. 
Mem.  S.A.  Scot 

Bronze  Celt  of  unusual  size,  and  with  ornamentation  of  a  similar  pattern 
on  both  sides,  found  near  Nairn.  This  celt  is  the  second  largest  in  the 
collection,  being  only  surpassed  in  size  by  the  Eawhcad  Celt  (figured  in  the 
Proceedings,  vol.  viL  p.  10G),  which  is  13;$  inches  in  length,  and  weighs 
5  lbs.  7  oz.  The  present  specimen,  which  is  10^  inches  in  length,  and  6 
inches  in  greatest  width  and  jjths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  chiefly  re 
markablc  for  its  ornamentation,  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut. 
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Uronzr  (*i  ]t  fffiiihl  Bwir  Nairn  floj  im  ln  ^  in  ItWRth), 
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The  following  Communications  were  road  :  — 


I. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  SEPULCHRAL  URN  AT  BIRSELEY, 
PARISH  OF  TRANENT,  NOW  PRESENTED  TO  THE  MUSEUM.  By 
Rr.v.  JOHN  STRUTHERS,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Boot. 

The  accompanying  pieces  of  an  unciont  Sepulchral  Urn  were  found  in  tin* 
course  of  tirring  a  quarry  belonging  to  Mr  .John  Wilson  of  Tranent  a 
few  hundred  yards  eastward  of  the  old  house  of  Birseley,  to  the  south  of 


Urn  found  nt  Biivli-v.  w-nr  PirslnniKin*  il4  ivi-lios  liifjliV 

the  railway  station  for  Preslonpans.  The  urn  was  entire  when  discovered 
hy  the  workmen,  about  IS  inches  1n>1ow  the  surface,  bill  fell  to  pice  s 
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when  somewhat  rudely  handled  in  the  search  for  something  valunhlo  aniiil 
the  charri'il  bones  that  it  contained. 

In  the  near  neighbourhood,  tliat  is  within  3  or  4  yards  of  the 
'place  where  the  urn  was  found,  and  about  2  feet  below  the  surface, 
there  was  also  discovered  a  stone  cist  of  the  usual  construction,—  comj>osed 
of  four  or  five  large  slabs,  such  as  are  common  in  the  fields  around ;  set 
on  edge  aWt  a  foot  and  a  half  apart,  with  similar  Hat  stones  covering 
the  same,  and  at  each  end  ;  and  containing  a  mass  of  darkish  earth,  bat 
no  relies  or  implements  of  any  description. 

The  site  of  these  deposits  is  to  the  south  of  the  public  road  from 
Musselburgh  to  Tranent,  and  commands  a  full  view  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
such  as  may  be  presumed  to  have  attracted  tho  admiration  of  even  the 
earliest  settlers  on  its  shores,  if  not  also  to  have  been  in  near  proximity  to 
one  of  their  favourite  camping  grounds.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  same  place  the  ] Ionian  medicine  stamp,  described  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Simpson,  was  found  above  thirty  years  ago. 

The  pieces  of  the  urn  have  now  been  put  together,  and  its  form  and 
ornamentation  an-  well  shown  in  the  foregoing  woodcut 

11. 

NOTICKOF  AN  URN  AND  HRONZF.  BLADE,  FOUND  AT  SHITTTLKFIELD, 
LW'KEBHIE.    ltv  WILLIAM  BAE,  Esq.,  Boskhiii.,  I/x  krucik. 

.Mr  Rae  says  in  his  note  to  Mr  Anderson,  dated  15th  April  1880: — 
"With  regard  to  the  ancient  relics  found  here,  I  send  you  a  paragraph 
from  our  local  paper  which  gives  as  good  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
as  I  can  possibly  give,  the  editor  having  stated  the  case  exactly  as  it 
happened : " — 

" '  On  Saturday  an  urn,  doubtless  containing  the  cinerary  remains  of 
some  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  district,  w;is  discovered  at  Shuttlefield, 
near  Lockerbie.  The  field  was  lteing  put  under  crop  by  two  men,  one  of 
whom,  on  noticing  a  hole  in  a  hare,  sandy,  and  elevated  portion  of  the 
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ground,  put  in  bis  hand  to  find  out  what  it  contained.  He  brought  up 
several  pieces  of  half-burned  bonos,  some  of  them  about  an  inch  in  length. 
( )n  further  search  a  large  quantity  of  bonos  and  a  bronze  implement  were 
discovered.  Mr  liae  of  Roschill  happened  to  bo  passing  at  the  time,  and 
at  his  instance  the  men  dug  round  the  cavity,  which  he  was  satisfied  con- 
tained an  urn.  In  doing  this,  or  in  endeavouring  to  lift  it  out  before  the 
earth  was  thoroughly  loosened,  part  of  the  urn  was  broken  off.  When 
the  whole  was  got,  it  was  found  to  have  been  a  rougldy-shai>ed  urn  of 
about  a  foot  in  depth.  The  urn  was  placed  mouth  downwards,  and  the 
top  part  being  furthest  into  tho  ground,  is  in  the  best  preservation.' " 
.Mr  Kae  further  says  in  the  same  note  : — 

"  The  articles  will  be  placed  at  your  disposal  if  you  think  from  the 
accompanying  sketch  that  they  will  be  of  any  service  to  the  Society." 


Kip.  I.  I'm  found  ut  Sbuttlefield  (0  inchra  high). 


The  urn  (fig.  1),  which  is  of  a  form  not  unusual  in  connection  with  burial* 
of  the  lironzc  Age,  has  been  r  nstructed  so  far  04  the  fragments  admit 
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of  reconstruction.  It  wants  a  portion  of  the  bottom  part,  which  had  been 
taken  off  by  the  plough  at  some  time  previous  to  its  recent  discovery. 
Tin  part  of  the  urn  that  remains  is  0  inches  high  and  9  inches  in  diameter. 
From  the  brim  of  the  urn,  for  about  4  inches,  the  sides  are  perj>endicular 
and  ornamented  with  irregularly -plated  oval  impressed  markings  or 
indentations,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcut 
At  the  depth  of  4  inches  there  is  a  raised  external 
ridge  or  rough  moulding  at  the  junction  of  the  straight 
and  sloping  parts  of  the  sides  of  the  urn. 

The  bronze  blade  (fig  2)  is  unique  in  Scotland.  It 
is  one  of  the  small  thin  knife-dagger  blades  which  on 
account  of  their  extreme  fragility  are  seldom  recovered 
entire,  and  it  differs  from  all  the  s<pccimcns  hitherto 
recorded  in  Scotland  in  having  a  square  tang  or  pro- 
longation of  the  blade  for  insertion  into  the  handle. 
Part  of  this  prolonged  haudlc-phtte  is  unfortunately 
broken  and  lost,  but  what  remains  exhibits  the  half 
of  one  small  rivet-hole  in  the  centre  of  the  plate. 
The  blade  also  differs  from  all  known  Scottish  speci- 
mens in  being  hammer-marked  on  the  surface  instead 
of  smooth  ;  in  having  a  midrib  instead  of  lieing  flat ; 
and  in  being  leaf-shaped  instead  of  triangular  like  the 
thin,  Hat  riveted  knife-dagger  blades,  or  simply  oval 
like  the  smaller  tanged  blades.  The  point  is,  unfortu- 
nately, broken,  and  in  its  present  mutilated  condition  the  blade  measures 
3  inches  in  length,  ;ths  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  widest  part,  and  jjths  of 
an  inch  at  the  point. 


fig.  2. 
Bronze  BUdc. 
(Ac  tual  size.) 
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III. 

NOTES  ON  CAIRNS,  A  STONE  CIRCLE,  AND  AN  INCISED  STONE  IN 
CARSPHAI RN ,  K I RKC  L"  1 )  BR  I G  H TSH I R E.  By  W.  R.  M'DIARMID,  Eaq., 
F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  parish  of  Carsphaini  is  the  most  northerly  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirk 
cudbright,  running  like  a  wedge  into  Ayrshire  ami  Dumfriesshire.  Its 
most  prominent  features  arc  Cairnsmore,  and  Loch  Doon,  from  which  issues 
the  classic  river  of  the  same  name.  Cairnsmore  is  a  huge  mass  of  .Siluriam 
rock,  its  sides  Beamed  with  the  grinding  of  glaciers,  rising  to  the  height 
of  2G96  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  is  an  old  Cialloway  verse 
regarding  this  hill : — 

"  There's  Cairnsmore  of  Fleet, 
And  there's  Cairnsmore  of  Crcc  ; 
But  Cairnsmore  of  Carspliairn 
Is  the  highest  of  all  the  three." 

The  parish  is  drained  hy  two  streams,  Carspliairn  burn  and  the  river 
Deuch,  which  join  each  other  near  the  parish  church.  The  land  is  chiefly 
hilly,  hut  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  parish  there  is  an  extensive  plain, 
commencing  near  the  junction  of  the  streams  already  mentioned  and  ex- 
tending northward  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  which  is  called  the  Holm  of 
I  hdtallachan.  That  this  has  been  the  1m»1  of  an  ancient  lake  is  almost  self- 
evident,  and  equally  so  that  the  barrier  which  cooped  up  the  waters  of  Cars- 
pliairn and  Deuch  was  a  moraine  which  had  crept  down  from  Cairnsmore 
during  the  Ice  Age,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  on  both  sides  of 
the  stream  at  the  point  where  it  now  flows  past  what  was  once  its  prison. 

Some  event  or  events  of  considerable  importance  appear  to  have 
occurred  on  the  northern  portion  of  this  holm.  <  >n  the  holm  itself  there  is 
a  stone  circle,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  ancient  lake,  within  a  mile  on  the 
east,  is  the  Cairn  of  Lagwine  ;  within  half  a  mile  on  the  north  the  remains 
of  the  Cairn  of  Daltallachan,  ami  within  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  south 
west  the  Cairn  of  Avel. 
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No  mention  is  made  of  these  cairns  or  of  the  stone  circle  in  the  first 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  In  the  second,  dated  1844,  the  following 
passage  is  to  be  found  : — "  There  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  antiquities  in 
this  parish  except  some  very  large  cairns.  It  is  said  that  in  removing 
some  of  these,  stones  in  the  form  of  coffins  have  been  found  containing 
human  bones.  One  of  the  largest  is  not  far  from  the  church  near  the 
road  leading  to  Dalmellington  on  the  farm  of  Hulm  of  I  >altallachau.  On 
the  same  farm  and  at  no  great  distance  are  found  large  stones  forming 
a  circle." 

This  stone  circle  stands  upon  the  northern  end  of  the  Holm  of  Daltalla- 
chan.    It  consists  of  thirteen  stones,  all  of  which  now,  whatever  they  may 

have  been  originally,  are  in  a  horizontal  position. 
They  are  all  of  the  Silurian  rock  of  the  district ; 
two  of  them  contain  jR-bbles  and  crystals  of 
quartz.  The  circle  is  not  now  regular;  it  mea- 
sures 67  feet  6  inches  in  length  by  54  feet  in 
breadth.  On  the  north  the  stones  lie  in  pretty 
regular  order,  and  are  distant  from  each  other  4 
and  5  yards  ;  on  the  south  side  two  of  the  stones 
now  lie  close  together ;  the  two  largest  stones  lie 
on  the  east  and  west  sides ;  the  stone  on  the 
former  is  G  feet  in  length,  that  on  the  latter  7 
feet.  On  several  of  the  stones  there  are  holes 
which  may  l>e  cup  markings,  but  were  more  pro- 
bably formed  by  the  dropping  out  of  pebbles. 

The  cairn  of  Daltallachau  stood  on  the  bank 
above  the  Holm,  and  was,  according  to  the  Statis- 
c.        ...  .    .  tical  Account,  one  of  the  largest     It  has  now 

Stoat-  with  I  tielseU  L  lost*.  ° 

almost  entirely  disappeared,  there  being  only  a 
few  stones  left,  which  serve  to  mark  its  former  site.  The  stones  of  this 
cairn  wen-  gradually  removed  for  the  purpose  of  building  dry  stone  dykes 
and  sheepfolds.  When  the  lower  strata  were  taken  away,  about  18*>0, 
there  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cairn  an  incised  stone  which  was 
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removed  to  Daltallachan  farm-house,  and  on  the  tenant  leaving  the  dis- 
trict about  five  years  ago,  the  stone  was  taken  to  the  adjoining  farm  of 
Garryhorn,  and  it  now  stands  in  the  shrubbery  in  front  of  the  house. 
In  1877  I  examined  tins  stone  and  made  a  rubbing  of  it;  and  I  revisited 
it  recently  in  company  with  Mr  G.  II.  Park,  who  made  the  drawing  of 
the  stone  from  which  the  foregoing  woodcut  has  l>cen  engraved. 

The  Lagwine  cairn  stands  eastward  of  the  remains  of  the  old  mansion- 
house  of  Lagwine,  the  only  house  in  the  parish  of  Carsphairn  with  any 
claim  to  antiquity.  The  situation  is  chinning,  and  the  house  is  approached 
by  a  fine  avenue  of  trees.  It  is  interesting  as  being  the  reputed  birth- 
place of  Sir  Loudon  Macadam,  the  celebrated  road  engineer.  According 
to  the  statistical  account  already  quoted,  "  he  was  said  to  have  narrowly 
escaped  in  infancy  when  the  family  mansion  of  Lagwine  was  consumed 
by  fire.  The  body  of  Sir  Loudon  is  interred  at  Moffat,  but  the  family 
tomb  is  in  the  churchyard  of  Carsphairn." 

The  Ligwino  cairn  is  formed  of  small  stones  unrounded  by  water,  such 
as  may  be  gathered  at  the  foot  of  any  rocky  hillside.  The  form  of  the 
cairn  is  circular  and  can  yet  be  made  out  without  difficulty,  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed  has  been  removed  for 
building  purposes;  there  is  a  large  sheepfold  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cairn. 
In  circumference  the  cairn  measures  363  feet;  and  its  height  is  now 
about  20  feet 

The  situation  of  Cairn  Avel  is  more  retired  than  that  of  either  of  the 
others,  although  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  village  of  Carsphairn,  and  this 
cairn  is  nearly  intact.  The  stones  which  have  been  removed  hail  lain  on 
the  north-we>t  portion  of  the  circle,  and  the  height  of  the  cairn  appears 
not  to  have  been  lowered.  The  form  is  a  somewhat  irregular  circle,  236 
feet  in  circumference,  ami  the  height  is  full)'  20  feet  ;  although  rude  and 
simple  in  construction  the  effect  of  this  piled  up  mas.x  of  stones  rising  on 
a  lonely  hillside  is  singularly  impressive.  It  may  1m  mentioned  that 
while  the  cairns  of  Daltallachan  and  Lagwine  take  their  nances  from  the 
farms  on  which  they  staud,  the  cairn  of  Avel  gives  its  name  to  the  farm 
which  is  called  Cairn  Avel. 
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IV. 

NofK  K  OF  AN  ANCIENT  CELTIC  KKLKjl'AKY  ORNAMENTED  WITH 
INTERLACED  WORK.    By  PROFESSOR  UUKS,  I>.1>.,  r.ecJ'n-sUind. 

Th«'  Keliqiiary  (tig.  1)  which  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  presenting  In 
the  Sociuty  is  from  Ireland.  It  was  found  wine  years  a^<»  associated  with 
bronze  implements  of  various  shapes  in  the  Shannon,  in  a  bed  of  silt 
about  a  foot  thick,  lying  above  gravel,  underneath  which  many  stone  im- 


Fig.  1.  Bronze  Rcltytury  found  in  the  Shannon  (4  inches  long). 


plements  were  discovered.    Its  shape  is  one  frequently  followed  in  tooilw 
a  rectangular  chest  with  a  gable-ended  cover  and  sides  doped  both  at  the 
I  Nick  ami  in  front.    It  is  4  inches  long,  2  broad,  ljthsof  an  inch  deep, 
the  height  <>f  the  gable-end  being  the  same  as  the  depth  of  the  box.  The 
measurement  thus  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Monvmusk  reli>piary 
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recently  described  by  Mr  Joseph  Anderson.  The  bronze  occurs  in  two 
distinct  layers,  the  outer  layer  being  very  thin,  the  inner  comparatively 
strong.  The  interior  was,  no  doubt,  as  in  the  Monymusk  specimen,  lined 
with  wood.  Only  one  plate  of  bronze  has  been  used  for  tho  inner  layer 
both  of  the  body  and  tbe  sloping  part  of  the  lid  severally.  "When  put 
in  shape  and  brought  together  tbe  different  parts  were  strengthened  by 
narrow  bands  of  metal  l>eing  firmly  riveted  along  the  edges.  This  was 
tho  skeleton,  so  to  sj>eak,  on  which  the  outer  layer,  consisting  of  eight 
pieces  and  destined  to  bear  the  ornament,  was  placed.  These  were 
securely  fastened  at  their  edges  by  a  beading,  rounded  on  one  side  and 
having  a  flute  below  into  which  the  edges  fitted.  The  ornamentation  of 
this  beading  is  very  indistiuct,  but,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out,  it  seems 
to  have  consisted  of  alternate  open  and  lilled-in  loops,  the  latter  suggest- 
ing a  row  of  tiny  knobs.  On  the  upj>er  edges  of  the  body  of  the  reliquary, 
and  between  the  beading  on  the  ends,  are  flat  bands  of  bronze,  a  little 
thicker  than  the  flat  bands  on  the  edges  of  the  first  layer,  but  of  the  same 
breadth.  These  are  fastened  by  three  strong  rivets  whose  knobs  externally 
form  part  of  the  ornament.  These  bands  have  plain  edges,  and  between 
them  tho  beautiful  characteristic  interlaced  work  occurs.  The  bar  along 
the  top  of  the  lid,  and  the  provision  on  the  ends  of  the  chest  for  the  strap 
by  which  the  reliquary  was  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  have  dis- 
appeared, but  we  can  form  a  fair  guess  at  what  they  may  have  ln-cn  by  a 
glance  at  the  Monymusk  reliquary.  The  provision  for  the  jewelling  is 
simple  but  effective — consisting  of  three  equal  sized  squares  of  ornamented 
bronze  whose  edges  are  comer-clubbed,  two  on  the  front  of  the  box  ami 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  front  bevel  of  the  lid.  One  only  of  these  remains, 
but  the  marks  of  the  other  two  are  distinct.  From  the  one  preserved  we 
see  the  substantial  way  in  which  they  had  been  fastened.  Two  rings 
from  the  square  reached  inside  the  box,  where  they  were  held  by  passing 
through  them  a  closely-fitting  metal  pin.  In  tho  centre  of  these  squares 
was  a  smaller  one  for  the  reception  of  a  comparatively  large  stud  or  jewel. 
The  ornamentation  which  surrjunds  the  nest  for  the  jewel  is  very  pretty, 
and  of  a  sort  fitted  to  give  an  ap]>earuuce  of  depth  to  the.  large  square 
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itself,  and  of  prominence  to  the  centre  stud.   On  the  end  of  the  reliquary 
where  a  portion  of  the  thin  outer  plate  still  remains,  traces  of  ornament 
may  he  secu,  hut  these  are  douhtful. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  the  literature  hearing  on  Irish  reliquaries  is  neither 
extensive  nor  important  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  followed 
the  reading  of  a  paj>er,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1838, 
by  Sir  William  Petham,  on  two  remarkable  pieces  of  antiquity  at  Cong, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  "Mr  Petrie  made  some  remarks  in  which 
he  minted  out  the  original  uses  of  ancient  reliquaries,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  Mr  Petrie  be  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy  on  the  history  of  these  reliquaries,  in  order  that  the  valuable 
material  he  had  collected  respecting  them  might  be  preserved  and  made 
more  generally  known."  (Proeeet lings  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  1838, 
p.  211.)  It  does  not  appear  that  this  was  ever  done,  but  in  his  elaborate 
and  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  uses  of  the  Pound  Towers  of 
Ireland,  he  notices  certain  shrines  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  in  gold 
and  silver.  These,  no  doubt,  may  have  been  larger  than  those  worn  on 
the  breast,  but  it  is  to  be  rememlH'red  that  the  term  shrine-temple  (or 
place  of  worship)  was  anciently  used  for  the  mere  model  of  the  temple 
made  to  he  carried  on  the  person,  or  from  place  to  place,  as  a  reliquary. 
This,  indeed,  is  countenanced  by  the  well-known  passage,  Acts  xix.  24  ; 
though  some  hold  the  "silver  shrines  "  were  only  images  of  the  goddess, 
I5ut  the  use  of  the  words  mo?  and  upov,  in  this  connection,  is  opj>oscd  to 
this  view.  Had  the  image  alone  been  referred  to  we  might  have  expected 
to  have  the  term  d^iiS/nyAo,  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  utatmt,  employed 
here,  as  it  is  by  some  writers,  in  the  sense  of  ntntwtt>' — 'Aptj)xi8os 
u<fnSpvfJiaTa,  Moreover,  there  is  proof  that  a  diminutive  image  of  the 
Roman  legionary  eagle  was  carried  about  in  a  small  model  temple.  The 
"silver  shrines"  may  thus  have  been  either  models  of  the  temple  alone,  or 
models  enclosing  the  image,  or  portable  statuettes.  Coins  of  Ephesus  are 
extant  having  the  likeness  of  Xero  on  the  obverse,  and  a  representation 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  reverse.1 

1  It  would  Kail  iu  away  from  our  present  pui-}>o.se  to  illustrate  these  statement*, 
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There  are  other  two  reliquaries  which  might  be  compared  with  that  now 
under  notice  with  the  view  of  bringing  out  its  shape  and  ornamentation, 
hut  T  merely  mention  them  here.  These  are  the  Monymusk  specimen 
already  referred  to,  and  a  specimen  (fig.  2),  evidently  Irish,  figured  by 
"Worsaae,  on  which  there  is  some  fiue  Celtic  ornamentation  ("Nordisko 
OMsager  i  dot  Kongelige  Museum,  Kjobenhaven,"  p.  211).  Some  ques- 
tions of  considerable  interest,  as  to  Celtic  ornamentation  are  referred  to  by 


Fig.  2.  Reliquary  in  Co|ienhngen  Museum,  h. 

Dr  Reeves  ("  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,"  vol.  viiL  p.  210),  in  a  short 
paper  on  "  Early  Irish  Caligraphy,"  introductory  to  a  translation  of  Dr 
Ferdinand  Keller's  monograph  on  "  Illuminations  and  Fac-similes." 
(liihhr  und  Sckri/tziige)  from  "  Irish  Manuscripts  in  Swiss  Libraries." 

"The  principles  of  Irish  ornamentation,  says  Keller,  consist — (1.)  In 
a  single  band  or  a  number  of  bands,  interlaced  diagonally  and  symmetri- 
cally ;  so  as  to  form  by  their  crossings  a  great  variety  of  different  patterns. 
In  common  parlance,  ornaments  known  as  M  pseudo-bands  "  (Zweifehtrike). 

though  this  might  be  done  very  fully.  (See  Montfaucon's  "  L'Autii|uite  Kxj>li<iueef" 
vol.  i.  p.  147  ;  and  also  the  reference  notes,  chapter  xvi.  of  "The  Life  and  Epistles 
of  I'aul,"  by  Conyb.  and  Hows.,  1856, — references  which  I  have  verified.  These, 
out  of  others,  are  given  as  authorities  easily  accessible). 
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(2.)  Iii  one  or  two  exceedingly  fine  spiral  lines,  which  win*!  round  each 
other,  and  meet  in  tho  centre  {MittvlpunkO-  zu&imnivntrimcn),  while  their 
ends  run  off  again,  and  form  new  spirals.  (3.)  In  various  hird,  lizard, 
serpent,  ami  dog  like  animals,  of  a  fantastic  kind,  often  in  a  repulsive  way 
stretched  out  lengthwise,  and  interlaced  with  each  other,  their  tails  and 
tongues  being  drawn  out  into  bauds.  (4.)  In  a  row  of  broken  diagonal 
strokes  (t/tbruc/ienen  tfitujonalstro/en),  which  form  different  systems  of 
lattice  work  (jittertccrk),  like  to  a  kind  of  Chinese  ornament.  (5.)  In 
panelling  (Uifd-uerh)  for  the  most  part  of  triangular  pieces  (ilreuvhiyen 
f'blem),  or  other  geometric  figures  as  if  to  represent  a  draught-board 
(hntfxj,u/)t  or  a  mosaic  of  parti  coloured  stones." 

Though  these  principles  of  ornamentation  are  drawn  from  a  com- 
jMirison  of  many  examples  in  Irish  MSS.,  they  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  ornamentation  met  with  on  Irish  bronzes.  That  Dr  Keeves 
accepts  Keller's  principles  without  criticism,  or  hesitation,  adds  to  their 
value.  I  have  epioted  them  mainly  with  the  view  of  sup] dying 
another  illustration  from  the  ornamentation  on  this  reliquary.  Keller,1 
C».  F.  Waagen,  and  other  continental  archaeologists  trace  this  style  to  an 
eastern  type.  Ilerzog,  referring  to  its  presence  on  certain  reliquaries  sets 
it  down  as  Byzantine  ("  Heal  Em  yrlojMidia,"  Ifcl  xix.  5,  4).  Were  we  to 
give  any  great  weight  to  this  theory  of  an  eastern  prototype  for  Celtic 
ornamentation  some  suggestive  instances  of,  what  might  l>e  held,  its  per- 
sistency under  wide  modifications  might  be,  adduced  from  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  "  Codex  Alexandrinus,"  one  of  the  oldest  and  beet  uncial  MSS. 
of  the  Sacred  text  The  date  of  this  codex  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century.  A  fac-simile  of  the  manuscript  is  being  published  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  where  it  is  deposited.  From  the  parts 
already  published  the  illustrations  on  the  table  have  lx?en  selected.  The 

1  "  Allc  dfest-  Ornament.-  niml  gow<>hnlieh  in  W-timmt  abgi-frranzte  Kidder  vertheilt. 
.  .  .  Die  schwieri^te  Aufgnlie  in  diesen  GibiMi  n  sind  ohne  Zweifel  die  SpimKn. 
K*»  tind  dieaa  dgetttlicbo  Brftroar-Stuoke,  die  von  der  ■nnatroidentUebcn  Bicherheit 
der  hand  d«-«s  Kunitlcrs  einen  glanzendt-n  Hiewcis  liefcru.  .  .  .  Sie  muss  aus  dein 
Oriente  hers  tain  men,  order  weni^'steiia  dort  ihr  Vorltild  ludx-u."— MUlfuUlunyn  d<r 
Antiquartichtn  VctclUchaft  in  Zurich,  Bond  vii.  pp.  73.  74. 
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resemblance  of  some  of  these  to  the  ornamentation  represented  on  the 
illustrative  figures  given  by  Keller  is  curious.  I  refer  to  such  instances 
as  the  representation  of  dotted  panelling  on  the  border  of  the  portrait  of 
"St  Matthew,"  and  of  interlaced  work  on  the  same  (Taf.  i.) ;  of  what 
one  might  almost  venture  to  call  forms  of  Greek  frieze  in  triangular  spaces 
(Taf.  iii.) ;  trellis  like  work  in  comj)artment8  (Taf.  iv.) ;  ornamentation  by 
diagonal  strokes  (Taf.  v.  vL  viii.) ;  and  of  interlaced  work  (Taf.  viii.) 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  as  that  shown  in  the  Codex.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  temptation  to  make  too  much  of  such  resemblances,  and  to 
find  in  niero  accidental  varieties  modifications  of  type.  In  art  there  is 
constant,  though  not  continuous,  growth.  But  with  all  growth  there  is 
change.  I  do  not  say  progress,  because  the  change  might  bo  in  the  direc- 
tion of  degradation.  Besides,  progress  depends  on  the  prevalence  of  forces 
not  always  self-recording.  And  even  when  they  are,  they  aro  often  too 
complex  to  be  easily  estimated  and  defined.  You  may  not  be  able  to  hold 
such  forces  responsible  for  individual  characteristics,  and  yet  they  may 
give  that  tone  to  an  age  out  of  which  these  characteristics  spring.  It  is, 
however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  change  may  be  measured,  or  is  deter 
mined,  by  mere  lapse  of  time.  The  modern  deviation  from  the  ancient 
may  bear  no  proportion  to  the  interval  of  time  which  separates  them. 

There  are  many  collateral  topics  suggested  by  the  examination  of  this 
reliquary,  which,  though  full  of  interest  and  of  material  for  varied  exposi- 
tion and  illustration,  still  await  exhaustive  discussion  in  the  literature  of 
Christian  antiquities  and  Christian  art.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  definite 
signification  of  the  terms  OrjKrj,  UpoOrjKi],  iyxokirutv,  pyrin,  pijxiduht,  cu/mi, 
eaptulOj  vtjwUa,  ncrintum,  xrrinwlinti,  &c  ;  the  origin  of  relic  worship, 
with  the  various  forms  of  reliipiaries ;  its  widespread  practice  in  heathen 
times,  and  the  influence  of  the  pagan  practice  on  the  early  church ;  the 
periods  at  which  it  was  most  in  vogue  and  the  character  of  contemporary 
Christian  thought  and  art ;  its  power  in  begetting  and  furthering  practices 
seldom  supposed  to  have  any  connection  with  it  and  the  like. 
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V. 

ON  THE  INSCRIPTION  AT  NEWTON-1NSCH,  ABERDEEN  SHI  HE. 
By  RALPH  CARR  ELLISON,  E-sy.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  inscription  upon  the  stone  at  Newton-Insch  consists  of  six  short 
linos,  of  which  the  letters  are  partly  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Runic 
a/stum  of  characters,  hut  more  of  thcin  those  of  the  Itoniaucstpuc  alphabet 
introduced  by  the  Christian  church,  and  which  gradually  su]>er8eded  the 
Kuues  through  the  influence  of  the  clergy. 

In  18G7-6«  I  perceived  this  inscription  to  be  demonstrably  written 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  speech,  and  cloaely  assimilated  to  the  dialect  of  the 
Northumbrian  gospels.  And  a  paper  of  mine  was  read  before  this  Society 
and  printed  in  its  Proceedings. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  four  latter  lines  could  be  clearly  made  out  so 
as  to  bear  the  test  of  the  severest  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship,  and  my  reading 
was  given  accordingly. 

The  first  two  lines  were,  however,  found  to  Vhj  so  perplexing  that 
I  suggested  two  provisional  readings  for  each  of  them,  and  I  might  have 
done  better  to  leave  these  two  lines  altogether  apart  and  uuattempted  for 
that  time. 

It  happened  very  recently  that  the  excellent  photographs  of  the  in- 
scription came  onco  more  under  my  attention  after  a  lapse  of  twelve 
years. 

Before  long  1  thought  to  perceive  a  most  important  element  in  the 
second  line  (the  most  difficult  of  all),  such  as  had  never  been  antici- 
pated. 

This  was  a  term  of  nationality  in  the  genitive  plural,  namely — gumyra, 
the  softened  form  for  cumyra,  and  signifying  "of  the  Cumbrians";  just 
as  we  write  Mont-gomory  instead  of  Mont-comery,  u  Mount  of  the 
Comrians  " ;  thus  conforming  in  English  to  the  laws  of  Welsh,  Cambrian, 
and  Cumbrian  grammar. 

The  inscription  is  now  read  thus — 
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ETLTG  (ETHELTOO) 


GUMYRA-M  VTH' : 
STONOWOETH" 
URGWELISI 
HUSSI 
NOVOY-DUTR. 


The  Princely  Ruler 
Of  the  Borders  of  the  Cumbrians  : 


Princeps  Dux 
Limitum  Cambrorum  : 
Lapidis  carmen 
Antique-Wallice 
(composuit) 


Tho  Stonowrit  record 
In  Yore- Welsh 
(llis)  Home-living 
Niece-Daughter 
(hath  composed). 


Neptis  tanqunm  Filia, 


Tho  final  syllable  hyp'  (myth')  mypa  is  also  a  genitive  plural,  "  of  the 
bounds  or  Borders."    Gumyua-mytha,  "of  the  Cumbrian  Bounds." 

Now,  what  have  we  in  the  first  line  1  A  chief  cause  of  my  failure  to 
read  the  first  lino  satisfactorily  in  1868  was  that  I  conceived  its  final  char- 
acter to  bo  the  same  as  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  namely  a  Runic 
JBora  Romanesque  b.  Whereas  it  now  appears  to  be  no  other  than  a 
Romanesque  o,  like  that  at  tho  commencement  of  the  second  line,  which 
it  nearly  resembles.  The  first  character  in  the  first  line  is,  as  has  just 
l>een  observed  k  or  the  next  seems  to  be  tl  in  combination,  for 
shortness;  the  next  is  t,  and  then  o.  But  what  can  ktltg  mean,  or 
how  can  it  lie  pronounced  f  The  answer  must  be  that  it  is  a  title  of  rank, 
subjected  to  contraction  because  familiar  and  well-known.  We  are  to 
supply  the  vowels  and  read  ktel  too  or  kthki^-too,  Princely  Commander, 
or  Ruler. 

In  the  fifth  line  my  former  reading  of  fhium  has  been  abandoned,  as 
the  word  seems  to  be  hussi,  doubtless  the  same  as  husk  in  standard 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  being  tho  feminine  form  of  iiusa,  he  who  lives  in 
one's  house,  a  home  inmate.  And  instead  of  dividing  the  compound 
word  forming  the.  last  line  as  Novo-Ymmi',  Ne we- Daughters,  Niece- 
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Daughter*,  I  now  read  rather  novoy  im  tii,  Nevey-Oaughter,  as  the 
plurality  is  not  clear. 

For  an  account  of  the  ( lovernment  of  Cumhria  under  the  Scottish 
Crown  hy  l'rineely  Rulers,  with  powers  like  those  of  the  Lord-Wardens 
of  subsequent  tinier,  we  Chalmers's  Gtlflonia,  chapter  v. 

VI. 

NOTES  ON  STONE  CIRCLES  IN  DURRIS,  KINCARDINESHIRE,  AND  ITS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD.   By  R.  ANCUS  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.8.A.  Scot,  kc 

Some  time  ago  I  had  an  opj>ortunity  of  examining  certain  stone  circles 
in  the  parish  of  Durris  ;  and  as  they  and  their  surroundings  may  present 
some  points  of  interest  even  to  those  who  may  he  familiar  with  the  general 
Subject,  I  send  this  account  to  the  Society.  My  chief  examination  was 
made  in  1873;  hut,  unfortunately,  some  photographs  which  I  t<H»k  at  the 
time  were  spoilt,  and  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  results  which  I  had  to 
show.  I  was  esjH?cially  annoyed  at  the  failure  of  one  representing  an  open 
digging  at  Esslie,  I  hail  trusted  the  preparation  of  the  dry  plates  to  a  man 
unaccustomed  to  the  work. 

Ahout  the  same  time  I  received  an  account  of  several  stone  circles  in 
Kincardineshire  and  Aherdeenshire,  most  of  those  that  I  had  examined, 
with  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  stones  and  in  many  cases  with  measure- 
ments of  each  stone.  The  gentleman  who  sent  them,  Dr  Wm.  Brown  of 
Edinburgh,  knowing  that  I  had  given  some  attention  to  such  subjects, 
wished  me  to  make  use  of  his  material,  and  I  have  now  to  thank  him.  Dr 
Brown  begins  with  a  quotation  from  the  "Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land/' which  will  make  a  good  preface  to  this. 

The  "Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  "  (1S42)  has  the  following  : 

Kincardineshire,  Banchory  Ternan,  "on  the  moorlands,  at  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  hills,  north  and  south,  are  many  stone  cairns,  and  others 
of  a  similar  kind  are  said  to  have  formerly  existed  in  various  central  parts 
of  the  j»arish.    One  of  these  lately  opened  contained  a  small  coffin  about 
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a  yard  long,  formed  of  rude  stones,  with  a  little  dust  within  ;  another  had 
various  hones  of  a  human  skeleton  without  any  cofiin.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  those  near  Kerloek,  on  the  farms  of  Esalio  and  Garrol,  are  three 
stone  circles,  the  largest  about  25  yards  diameter  and  the  others  about  15 
yards.  In  each  the  remains  of  an  inner  circle  are  visible,  within  which  is 
a  small  cairn,  and  in  all  the  outer  circles  are  tolerably  complete,  containing 
what  is  called  the  altar-stone  placed  on  the  south,  and  of  nearly  the  same 
dimensions  in  each,  8  feet  long  and  4  feet  high.  The  whole  are  composed 
of  micaceous  schist,  with  some  limestone  and  granite,  the  common  stones 
of  the  place.  In  the  moors  around,  besides  many  small  cairns  and  some 
traces  of  former  cultivation,  there  is  a  place  called  Knocking,  or  Rocking 
stones,  and  a  small  peat  bog,  in  which  twenty  years  ago  a  circular  copper 
vessel,  apparently  very  ancient,  and  of  very  rude  workmanship,  was  found. 
In  a  belt  of  planting  between  the  road  to  Aberdeen  and  the  Dee  (on  Inch- 
marie)  a  stone  is  seen  standing  5  feet  high  al>ove  ground  and  13  feet  in 
circumference,  which  is  the  only  remains  of  a  large  Druidical  circle,  almost 
entire  about  fifty  years  ago." 

Durri*. — "Several  Druidical  circles  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  parish,  but 
none  in  a  jierfect  state." 

Whatever  is  quoted  from  Dr  Brown's  manuscript  will  be  found  marked 
as  a  quotation. 

As  I  was  staying  at  the  house  of  the  proprietor  of  Durris  (James  Young, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.),  I  naturally  went  first  to  the  nearest  circle,  which  is  on  the 
hill  called Cluny,  or  "The  liees  o'  Kleen,"  about  450  feet  only  above  the 
sea,  but  having  a  very  extensive  view  into  Aberdeenshire  :  although,  at  a 
distance,  it  is  not  prominent  on  account  of  the  much  higher  hills  to  the 
south  or  behind  it.  Before  reaching  the  top  of  this  elevation  we  j>ass 
through  a  plantation,  and  above  this  we  find  a  cairn  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude on  the  northern  sIojm;.  It  is  from  30  to  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
composed  entirely  of  boulders.  I  know  nothing  more  of  it ;  it  may  be 
merely  a  clearance  cairn,  a  spot  where  stones  are  laid  from  ground  when 
preparing  for  crops.  Above  this  on  the  top  of  this  hill  is  a  stone  circle 
very  prominent.    On  going  ov  er  the  hill  a  great  nuniWr  of  small  clumps 
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of  stones  were  seen,  these  are  often  considered  solely  as  clearance  heap?, 
although  I  have  not  seen  them  so  numerous  elsewhere.  Still  we  must  re- 
memher  that  the  ground  is  peculiarly  stony,  and  that  in  the  whole  parish 
there  are  great  collections  of  stones,  most  of  them,  however,  not  in  the 
usual  cairn  form  :  they  usually  lino  the  road  to  an  extent  such  as  I  have 
not  seen  elsewhere.  The  reason  of  these  collections  is  well  known.  They 
are  the  work  of  men,  some  of  whom  are  still  living,  as  the  work  was  • 
continued  by  the  father  of  Mr  Maetier  who  lately  sold  the  estate.  At  first 
I  was  disposed  to  think  the  Cluny  hill  a  great  burial-ground,  and  as  in- 
dicating either  a  large  population  or  one  long  continuing ;  but  familiarity 
with  the  habit  of  stone  lifting  had  weakened  although  not  quite  removed 
this  idea.  The  number  of  stone  circles  in  the  neighbourhood  brings  the 
opinion  up  again  with  somewhat  of  the  early  vigour.  There  is  a  greater 
collection  of  stone  circles  also  in  this  district  than  on  any  spot  I  know,  at 
least  there  were  till  lately,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  information  received 
of  the  destruction  of  several.  Still,  considering  the  number  of  people  who 
die,  wo  cannot  hold  that  a  dozen  stone  circles  or  small  places  of  burial  in 
the  same  number  of  lineal  miles  is  a  great  amount,  although  to  archaeolo- 
gists of  this  era  and  In  this  country  it  is  a  considerable  find.  The  land 
was  lately  forest  land,  and  has  not  been  known  to  lx>  in  a  state  fit  for  cul- 
tivation before  last  century  ;  and  the  local  knowledge,  which  is  so  lato  that 
I  can  scarcely  call  it  tradition,  gives  us  the  fact  that  the  whole  parish  was 
stony,  rough,  and  neglected,  as  if  it  could  scarcely  be  a  habitation  for 
any  bat  the  dead.  The  belief  is  that  this  hill  was  not  one  of  the  places 
cleared  in  the  last  century  ;  and  if  we  go  back  we  certainly  could  not  sup- 
pose that  a  steep  hill  looking  north  would  be  cleared  when  the  plains  be- 
low were  neglected.  When  we  go  farther  west  and  come  to  the  farm  of 
Garrol  we  find  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  although  still  on  ground  south 
of  the  Sheeoch  brook,  and  on  its  banks  covered  with  heather,  a  similar  ac- 
cumulation of  stones  to  that  on  "  Kleen."  They  may  be  small  cairns.  The 
land  is  apparently  quite  incapable  of  cultivation.  Everyone  has  observed 
the  marks  of  furrows  on  ground  long  considered  incapable  of  bearing  grain; 
and  it  seems  as  if  we  must  make  up  our  mind  to  believe  that  the  early 
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inhabitants  found  it  convenient  to  reap  oven  very  small  crops  for  want  of 
better,  and  to  cultivate  spots  because  of  safety  which  they  could  not  sup- 
pose fertile.  A  large  crop  is  a  comparative  thing ;  and  I  have  Been  land 
cultivated  in  the  west  of  Scotland  from  year  to  year  when  a  good  crop 
was  not  throe  times  the  grain  sown,  and  the  thrashing  of  any  crop  was  a 
groat  uncertainty.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  men  who  came  here 
and  began  to  sow  grain  were  ignorant  of  the  climate,  and  may  liave  toiled 
long  before  they  gave  the  struggle  up  in  despair.  That  despair  may  have 
come  in  early  ages  to  some,  it  has  in  some  cases  not  yet  arrived.  It  depends 
partly  on  the  accessibility  of  markets  and  partly  on  the  tastes  changing. 
The  knowledge  of  better  land  in  other  places  sometimes  makes  men  despise 
their  own,  and  they  stand  idle  all  day  earning,  of  course,  nothing,  oven 
when  they  can  earn  the  value  of  a  shilling,  because  they  hear  that  there 
arc  places  in  the  world  where  they  might  earn  five. 

I  could  not  help  such  thoughts  coming  to  me  under  the. circumstances 
described,  and  they  may  lead  to  some  further  ideas.  On  the  lower  ground 
spoken  of  on  Garrol  there  was  no  stone  circle  among  the  small  heups,  ami 
no  large  cairn  as  at  "  the  Roes  o'  KJeen."  These  numerous  small  heaps 
are  also,  I  believe,  incompatible  with  good  husbandry.  People  speak  of 
great  burial-places  a*  indicating  groat  battles,  but  the  *  Roes  o'  Kleen  " 
could  scarcely  have  been  a  battle  ground,  and  Garrol  South  is  still  more 
among  the  hills.  Men  die  even  where  there  are  no  battles,  but  great 
burial-places  are  generally  near  great  populations.  There  are  some  excep- 
tions. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Dee  valley  had  a  population  in  its  south  suffi- 
cient to  produce  men  so  prominent  in  their  times  that  they  obtained 
elaborate  burial,  and  if  we  wonder  where  all  their  habitations  are  we  may 
also  ask.  Why  was  there  a  castle  of  a  chief  at  Durris  when  Edward  I. 
went  there  in  1396,  and  when  the  land  was  desolate  all  around  ?  We  may 
reply  there  probably  never  was  a  time  when  hunting  and  fishing  allowed 
no  population  to  live  in  tho  valley  since  the  days  when  glaciers  covered  it, 
and  this  may  be  an  answer  to  the  main  question,  but  let  us  add  also  that 
a  little  grain  may  have  from  earliest  times  been  sown. 
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I  would  not  attempt  to  compare  this  wild  district  in  its  ancient  times 
with  that  of  Italy,  hut  there  are  many  descriptions  in  that  interesting  work 
hy  George  Dennis,  "  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,"  which  will  help 
us  to  understand  that  desolation  at  present  may  not  point  to  desolation  in 
the  past,  although  the  condition  of  the  land  may  ]K>int  to  its  continuance 
in  the  future.  Speaking  of  the  ground  around  **  the  spot  which  bore  the 
walls,  the  temples,  the  palaces  of  ancient  Tarquinii,"  ho  says,  "  It  is  a 
wild  and  dreary  scene  ;  not  a  tree  on  either  height,  or  in  the  vale  between 
(the  city  and  the  necropolis),  wide  sweeps  of  hare  country  on  either  hand, 
.  .  .  and  the  Mediterranean  the  only  cheerful  feature  in  the  land- 
scape gleaming  on  the  horizon  "  (vol.  L  p.  302).  The  changes  which  may 
come  on  a  country  by  neghvt  are  numerous.  The  destruction  of  trees  is 
known  to  cause  violent  floods  and  excessive  droughts,  as  well  as  that 
uncivilised  condition  which  springs  from  want  of  fueL  On  the  hills  of 
•Scotland  where  trees  are  absent  either  from  neglect  of  man  or  by  a  law  of 
nature,  peat  has  often  taken  their  place,  and  the  removal  of  peat  without 
giving  those  conditions  which  will  cause  it  to  grow  again  will  produce  re- 
sults exactly  like  those  caused  by  the  reckless  cutting  of  timber.  The  effect 
of  the  latter  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  Antonio  Gallenga  in  his  small 
but  interesting  volume  on  Piedmont  (not  his  longer  history).  For  these 
reasons  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  population  of  some  importance  never  lived 
in  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  and  I  am  more  inclined  to  compare  great  things 
with  very  small,  and  to  think  of  another  observation  by  Dennis  on  the 
necropolis  of  Tarquinii,  "  the  whole  surface  of  which  is  rugged  with  tumuli, 
or  what  have  been  such,  but  are  now  shapeless  mounds  of  earth  overgrown, 
and  giving  to  the  hill  a  strange  pimply  appearance."  Those  who  seek  to 
see  if  I  am  accurate  must  remember  my  expression  very  small. 

When  thinking  of  those  things  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  John 
G.  Michie  of  Dinnet,  which  strongly  confirmed  my  first  impressions  as  to 
the  heaps  being  sepulchral  remains.  He  says  :  "  On  the  estate  of  Durris 
there  are,  or  rather  there  were,  many  stone  circles.  The  valley  of  the 
Sheeoch  Burn  was  at  one  time  studded  with  thorn,  but  much  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  stood  has  now  been  brought  under  the  plough,  and  all  traces 
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of  them  have  been  obliterated.  There  are,  or  at  least  there  were,  somo  ten 
years  ago  when  I  last  saw  them." 

I  will  now  give  a  short  account  of  tho  circles  soon  in  the  district,  pre- 
mising that  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  give  little  more  than  a  catalogue,  and 
feeling  that  more  careful  study  might  bring  out  more  peculiarities.  If  it 
is  asked,  What  is  the  use  of  my  list  t  I  may  say  that  my  chief  object  has 
been  to  see  if  anything  in  this  East  of  Scotland  connects  itself  with  parts 
of  the  Continent  so  as  to  indicate  the  place  from  which  emigrations  came 
over  our  eastern  shores,  a  point  to  which  I  have  several  times  called  at- 
tontion. 

1.  Thestone  circle  on  Rees  o'  Klecn  is  nearly  perfect ;  tho  lying  stone  is 
to  lie  seen  at  the  south,  and  a  standing  stone  close  to  each  end.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  circle  is  14  yards.  There  are  five  stones  standing  in  their 
places,  one  lying,  one  fallen  or  knocked  down,  and  a  piece  blasted  off — 
making  seven ;  one  place  is  empty.  The  lying  stone  is  a  little  east  of  South ; 
it  is  3  yards  long.    Description  by  T)r  Brown  :  — 

"  Rios  of  Clune  circle,  nine  stones  -}  50  feet  one  diameter,  55  another. 


Height. 

Olrth. 

No.  1. 

5  ft.  0  in.  ... 

...     10  ft.  5  in. 

4  6 

...       9  0 

3.  ... 

...       0     0  ... 

...    (lying  stone) 

4. 

6  8 

...     10  0 

5. 

6  10 

6  0 

6. 

5  4 

8  0 

4  •            •  •  • 

5  0 

8  8 

8. 

G  0 

4  6 

Tho  ninth  stone  is  in  a  broken  state.  The  large  stone  is  south.  The 
distances  are — 25,  23,  22,  and  25  feet.  No.  3  is  the  large  or  prostrate 
stone.  The  length  is  9  feet,  its  breadth  3  2  and  3  2  on  each  side.  All  tho 
stones  havo  a  flat  side  outwards." 

I  send  a  photograph,  but  it  Is  not  very  telling. 

The  name  *  Roes  o*  Kleen  "  is  Ini-st  described  by  a  letter  from  tho  Rev. 
John  (!.  Michie  of  Dinnet,  who  says  :  "  The  word  Itee  means  a  booth  or 
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enclosure  for  cattle,  and  as  theso  stone  circles  suggested  the  idea  of 
enclosures  for  this  purjtose,  they  were  frequently  called  Iiees,  or  Ilaes. 
Iiae-dykes  is  a  common  term  bestowed  upon  them  in  Aberdeenshire. 
Although  I  do  not  know  the  Bees  o'  Kleen,  I  think  you  must  be  right  in 
identifying  Kleen  as  a  form  of  Cluny.  It  is  just  the  transformation  of 
the  Celtic  word  that  was  likely  to  have  taken  place  in  Aberdeenshire. 
Nearly  every  Celtic  name  of  a  locality  is  pictorial  Cluno  is  (Celtic)  the 
knee  or  bend  resembling  the  human  knee  in  the  outline  of  the  district ;  (m> 
or  u  is  in  Aberdeenshire  and  other  parts  connected  with  00,  i.e.,  ftootn  is 
lieetn,  fails  is  fechy  and  so  forth,  therefore  Clune  is  Kleen.  Cluny  is  a 
common  highland  term,  and  always  descriptive  of  this  feature.  The  Bees 
o'  Kleen  would,  therefore,  mean  the  stone  circle  at  the  knee  or  liend  of 
Strath,  or  other  reach  of  country.  Claoin  is  generally  called  the  origin  of 
Cluny,  but  glun,  the  knee,  is  closer." 

In  Joyce's  "  Irish  Names  of  Places,"  2d  edition,  p.  223,  we  have  "Cluain 
(Cloon)  often  translated  pratum  by  Latin  writers,  and  for  wont  of  a 
better  term  it  is  usually  translated  lawn  or  tiwwloic.  Its  exact  meaning, 
however,  is  a  fertile  piece  of  land  or  a  green  arable  spot,  surrounded,  or 
nearly  surrounded,  by  bog  or  marsh,  or  by  a  bog  or  marsh  on  one  side  and 
water  on  the  other.  The  word  forms  a  part  of  a  vast  numl)cr  of  names  in 
all  parts  of  Ireland ;  many  of  tho  religious  establishments  derived  their 
names  from  it,  and  this  has  led  some  writers  into  the  erroneous  belief  that 
tho  word  originally  meant  a  place  of  religious  retirement.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  its  primitive  signification  it  had  no  reference  to  religion  ;  and 
its  frequent  occurrence  in  our  ecclesiastical  names  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  well-known  custom  of  the  early  Irish  saints  to  select  lonely  and 
retired  places  for  their  own  habitations  as  well  as  for  their  religious  estab- 
lishments." The  custom  was  not  confined  to  Irish  saints,  and  the  word 
Cluny  is  found  in  other  Celtic  countries — Scotland  and  France  for  example. 

2.  Gurrof. — On  Carrol  farm,  in  the  corner  of  a  fir  wood,  and  near  the 
main  road,  at  the  highest  point  as  it  looks  towards  Strahan,  is  a  stone  circle 
of  about  60  feet  internal  diameter.  It  Is  difficult  to  take  the  diameter.  It 
was  got  only  by  stepping,  and  I  prefer  the  Dandier  given  by  I  )r  Brown.  The 
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highest  stono  is  5  feet.  There  are  nine  standing  stones  and  one  lying  stone. 
The  latter  is  very  largo  and  irregular,  and  is  placed,  I  think,  a  little  east  of 
South,  a  stauding  stono  being  at  each  end.  There  are  indications  of  a  small 
inner  circle,  but  the  centre  has  been  disturbed  and  nothing  definite  is  left 
The  main  circle  is  bold  and  pretty  complete. 
The  description  by  l)i  Lrown  is  as  follows 

"  Garrol  circle  '  The  nine  stones.'  One  diameter  is  56  fcot,  another  is 
48  feet. 


No.  1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
U. 
7. 

a 
y. 


6  ft  G  in. 


3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
6 


10 
8 

10 
3 
4 
3 
0 
2 


Uirth. 
10  ft.  0  in. 
1)  0 


H 
9 
8 
6 
8 
6 
8 


a 

0 
6 
0 
0 
3 
0 


The  distances  of  the  stones  from  each  other  are  in  feet — 41,  13,  14,  17, 
23,  13,  19  ;  in  all  145  feet." 

The  photograph  of  the  "  lying  stone,"  with  a  "  stauding  stone  "  at  each 
end,  showB  very  well  the  usual  position  and  character  of  this  characteristic 
of  the  eastern  Scottish  circles. 

3.  Going  down  the  valley  westerly  we  come  to  Esslie  farm,  South.  In 
the  open  plain,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  field,  is  a  comi>ound  circle  of  a  re- 
markuble  character.  It  is  slightly  raised  abovi-  the  average  of  the  ground, 
that  is,  the  base  appears  as  if  raised  a  couple  of  feet  It  is  about  300  feet 
west  from  the  public  road  which  here  turns  northwards. 

The  circle  most  prominent  iB  the  outer  one  of  three,  the  smullest  being 
much  dilapidated,  and  separate  from  the  other,  i.e.,  not  concentric  There 
is  a  trace  of  two  lines  of  small  stones  coming  from  these  two  smaller  circles 
uud  leading  to  each  end  of  the  lying  stone,  which  is  at  the  south.  Out- 
side the  complete  circle  there  is  evidence  of  a  fourth  from  one  standing 
stone  remaining. 
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These  two  separate  internal  circles  are  peculiar.  The  whole  of  the 
eastern  one  remains  and  about  half  of  the  western  one.  The  stones  are 
scarcely  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  were  almost  concealed  by  the  long 
grass.  The  main  circle  is  27  yards  across,  or  80  feet,  unless  we  suppose 
tliat  27  yards  being  the  cube  of  three  was  a  preferable  number.  Dr 
Young  and  1  opened  the  ground  of  the  smaller  circles,  that  to  the  east  and 
the  most  complete.  On  going  down  about  2  feet  a  hard  u  pan  "  was  found 
4  or  5  inches  thick.  (This  thickness  I  give  from  memory.)  This  "  pan" 
is  very  general  in  the  district.  A  sjwice  of  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter  was 
laid  bare  with  more  or  less  can;,  and  on  the  outer  part  there  were  found 
certain  black  marks  on  the  hard  ground,  and  along  with  them  small  pieces 
of  bone.  The  dark  marks,  in  some  places  quite  black,  extended  so  as  to 
be  the  length  of  a  not  tall  human  being  in  three  cases  J  a  fourth  was  un- 
certain. There  seem  to  have  been  three  or  four  bodies  laid  so  as  to  form 
a  circle,  within  which  were  no  black  marks  or  bones.  One  of  the  men 
who  were  digging  tried  the  centre  with  his  pickaxe,  and  said  that  it  had 
been  opened  ;  there  was  no  hard  pan,  and  he  marked  out  a  place,  feeling 
his  way  with  the  pickaxe,  and  found  a  softened  part  about  6  feet  long. 
This  sj>ace  was  opened  without  difficulty  with  the  spade  alone ;  the  ob- 
servation had  been  correct.  After  digging  down  21  feet  a  stone  kist  was 
found,  if  we  may  call  it  one,  built  of  common  booldex  stones,  little  more 
than  half  a  foot,  »>.,  from  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  a  very  rude 
grave  considering  the  elalioratc  character  of  the  circles,  and  the  imposing 
appearance  that  must  have  been  given  to  it  by  the  surrounding  death  In 
the  grave  were  found  black  marks  and  pieces  of  bone,  but  no  more. 

This  style  of  burial  is  not  common,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever 
found  in  Scotland  before.  It  seems  to  be  another  evidence  of  that  influ- 
ence in  the  East  of  Scotland,  not  to  say  more  at  present,  to  which  I  have 
more  than  once  called  attention,  and  which  is  necessary  to  explain  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  building  and  sculpture  which  are  t4»o  many  to  lie  put 
down  as  native  inventions. 

The  account  sent  me  by  Dr  Brown  is  as  follows  : — 

"  At  Ettlie,  on  the  estate  of  Durris,  there  is  a  circle  consisting  of  about 
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ten  stones  ;  one  diameter  is  78  feot,  another  diameter  is  74.  There  is  an 
inner  circle,  consisting  of  about  twelve  stones.    Its  diameter  is  20*7. 


No.  1. 

. . . 

A      •  , 

4. 

5. 

ti. 

7. 

H*         . . . 
0»        . . . 
10. 


Height. 
2  ft,  G  in.  ... 
4  0 

2  8 

3  9 

4  7 
9  2 
4  C 
4  8 

3  4 

4  3 


Girth. 

3  ft.  11  in. 

8  7 
10  i» 

2  1 

2  G 

9  7 
9  (» 
G  9 
5  9 
G  0 


The  distances  of  the  stones  from  each  other  are  in  feet— 48,  37,  20,  11, 
22,  25,  31,  27  ;  in  all  221.  On  the  south  is  the  large  flat  stone.  I  made 
these  measurements  in  1868.  In  1872  I  had  a  visit  from  Mr  George 
Carfrae,  a  promising  young  surveyor,  and  I  asked  him  to  measure  the 
stoues  for  himself.  I  transfer  his  report  to  these  pages.  It  diners  from 
mine,  and  is  perhaps  more  accurate." 

The  drawing  is  here,  but  it  is  not  clearly  seen  which  are  standing  up. 
Mr  Carfrae  has  given  only  the  main  circle  and  not  the  centre  ones.  l)r 
Brown  has  mentioned  only  one  centre  one. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that  somebody  very  important  was  buried  in 
this  cairn,  and  by  persons  with  habits  somewhat  advanced  on  those  com- 
mon to  the  region,  although  not  dissociated  from  them. 

4.  On  Mulloch  West,  north  of  Esslie,  not  far  from  the  last  but  on 
higher  ground,  where  the  road  begins  to  turn  eastward,  there  is  another 
circle  seen  from  the  road,  and  about  the  breadth  of  an  average  held  from 
it.  It  consists  of  six  standing  stones  and  a  lying  one,  almost  exactly  at 
the  South  ;  one  standing  stone  being  at  each  end  of  the  lying  one  as  in 
the  others.  This  circle  is  48  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  is  one  made 
of  smaller  stones.  This  was  opened  to  the  depth  of  from  3  to  4  feet,  and 
several  large  and  llattish  stones  were  found  very  irregularly  placed  ;  and 
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apparently  the  re  mains  of  Home  structure  broken  and  tossed  into  the  hole 
whirh  had  been  funned  in  ojwning  it.  It  had  been  probably  a  large  stone 
cwt,  but  if  so,  it  was  different  from  that  at  South  Esslie,  which  was  made 
of  email  boulders.    The  MSS.  quoted  gives — 

"  Mulloch  circle,  six  stones,  43  feet  in  one  diameter,  37  in  another. 

Hdnht.  Girth. 

No.  1   3  ft  9  in   9  ft  2  in. 

£•        ...       ...  4     0  ...       ...  7  0 

3.  ...       ...  4     U  ...       ...  i  3 

4   3     0    4  7 

5.  ...        ...  3      8  ...       ...  8  (• 

6.  ...       ...  4     6  ...       ...  7  3 

Tin;  distances  of  the  stones  from  each  other  are  in  feet — 23,  13,  27,  21, 
16,  17;  in  all  117  feet" 

&  At  Cairnfauld  is  another  circle,  24  yards  in  diameter;  only  five 
stones  remain  ;  two  places  at  least  are  empty.  The  lying  stone  may  have 
been  removed,  or  it  may  be  hid  in  a  mass  of  stones  which  are  heaped  on 
the  wall  near  and  interfere  with  this  circle.  There  was  no  digging  under- 
taken, but  I  show  a  photograph  which,  however,  gives  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  distances.    Br  I'rown  says  : — 

"  Cairnfauld  circle,  five  stones,  73  feet  diameter  from  north-west  to 
south-east. 


No.  1   4  ft  9  in   8  ft  6  in. 

— .        ...       ...  4     3        ...       ...  i  10 

3.  ...       ...  3    10        ...       ...  7  8 

4.    5     9    8  10 

5   6    10    7  7 

The  distances  of  the  stones  from  each  other  are  in  feet — 25,  56,  52,  50, 
25  ;  in  all  208  feet" 

6.  East  Mulloch.  100  yards  west  of  the  farmhouse  is  a  circle  or  Space, 
evidently  the  remains  of  a  stone  circle.  Only  two  stones  are  unbroken 
and  in  their  place*,  but  there  is  a  circle  of  broken  pieces  very  clear ;  pro- 
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bably  it  was  a  circle  of  email  stones  broken  down,  as  they  stood  in  the 
way.    It  was  about  36  feet  in  diameter. 

7.  To  quote  again  Dr  Brown  : — "  On  the  Estato  of  Durris  there  is  a 
farm  called  1  Standing  Stones.'  The  name  surely  implies  that  the  stones 
were  more  conspicuous  than  others.  They  were  all  removed  in  the  trench- 
ing operations  of  the  late  Mr  Mactier."  It  is  at  least  a  satisfaction  to 
know  their  historic  end.  I  am  sorry  that  my  paper  is  little  more  than  a 
small  catalogue  of  circles.  I  had  hoped  to  find  something  to  connect 
them  either  with  some  age  or,  better,  with  some  year.  I  strongly  imagine 
that  circle-making  and  cairn-building  ran  far  down  towards  our  times;  and 
I  think  there  is  room  for  an  illustrative  if  not  decisive  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  do  not  undertake  it 

8.  When  staying  at  Durris  last  September  I  heard  of  other  stone  circles 
at  the  east  of  Kincardineshire,  and  I  paid  two  of  them  a  few  minutes'  visit 
They  are  certainly  worth  more  attention,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  any 
full  examination,  and  went  only  to  find  the  places  as  a  first  visit  whilst 
Mr  John  Young  drove  me  to  the  Stonehaven  railway  station,  a  rather 
round-about  way  through  the  parish  of  Iianchory-Devcniek.  In  the 
south-west  of  that  there  is  a  farm  called  Auchorthies,1  and  behind  the  house 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  elaborate  of  stone  circles.  It  is  23 
yards  in  diameter  and  somewhat  raised.  There  may  have  been  a  square 
building  abjut  it  made  in  later  times.  There  are  twelve  stones,  the  highest 
alxmt  7  feet  out  of  the  ground.  The  lying  stones  south  from  9  to  10  feet 
long.  An  inner  second  circle  has  a  diameter  of  16  yards  and  is  irregular. 
The  stones  are  small,  and  touch  each  other.  There  is  a  third  circle  within 
these,  and  about  4  yards  in  diameter,  made  of  stones  about  2  feet  high, 
tlattish  and  touching  each  other.  It  is  called  a  circle  but  is  not  neces- 
sarily quite  round.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  investiga- 
tion about  this  place  ;  the  inner  circles  might  show  themselves  to  resemble 
the  one  at  Esslic,  which  had  the  dead  around  the  principal  grave.  The 

1  I  do  not  recognise  this  circle  in  former  deKcrijitions  of  a  circle  nt  the  |>locc  of  the 
same  name  in  Iknchory-Devenitk,  but  the  name  cxiata  also  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
jierhnps  elsewhere. 
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similarity,  however,  is  chietly  in  the  number  of  circles.  Perhaps  the 
quotations  to  follow  limy  refer  to  it  In  outward  appearance  this  circle 
is  both  interesting  and  imposing,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  place.  I  was 
sorry  to  bo  in  a  hurry  for  the  train  wrath, 

9.  On  the  same  farm  in  a  field  aJjoining  are  the  remains  of  another 
circle,  which  when  more  complete  must  have  been  still  more  imposing.  It 
has  been  sadly  broken  down,  and  uselessly.  It  is  a  good  deal  overgrown 
with  long  grass.  The  diameter  is  27  yards  (we  again  come  to  27).  Only 
four  stones  are  standing,  one  is  9  fejt  high  and  6  feet  broad,  another  is  9 
feet  high  and  about  7  broad  above  ground  ;  both  are  thick  and  strong. 
Some  stones  were  lying  down.  The  striking  apiH?arance  from  a  distance 
arises  jwrtly  from  its  position,  but  also  from  the  size  of  the  stoues,  which 
are  broader  than  auy  that  I  have  seen  in  Scotland.  They  do  not  come 
jiear  some  at  Avebury  in  sire,  although  they  remind  one  of  that  place  from 
the  shape. 

Little  as  I  have  done  here  I  think  it  well  to  speak  even  of  my  hasty 
visit.  We  want  a  book  of  the  Archaeological  Remains  of  .Scotland,  and 
those  I  now  add  to  the  list  seem  to  have  been  strangely  neglecU'il,  although 
I  do  not  say  that  they  have  never  been  alluded  to.  1  ought  to  add,  how- 
ever, the  following  from  the  "  Statistical  Accouut"  (lcU2),andquotcd  by  Dr 
l'.rown: — 4 4  There  are  on  the  property  of  AuchloM,  belonging  to  Mr  lloswell 
of  Kingcaussie,  two  of  these  circles  of  stone,  commonly  called  Druidical 
temples,  very  j^erfect.  One  of  them  is  composed  ol  a  double  row  of  stones, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  stone  coffin  was  discovered  many  years  ago,  but 
containing  neither  urn  nor  bones  ;  perhaps  the  circle  of  the  dead  may  yet 
be  found."    This  perhaps  may  refer  to  Auchorthies.1 

1  There  is  another  farm  to  the  south-west  of  Auchorthies  called  Auchollies.  It  is 
wot  jmssilile  to  obtain  the  original  meaning,  and  in  seeking  etymologies  it  is  better 
to  restrict  oneself  to  that  which  is  quite  clear.  A  Celtic  authority  has  given  mc  as 
translation  the  following  for  Amhorthies:— "  The  field  of  scarcity,"  which  is  possible 
enough.  This  does  not  include  the  a,  which  if  it  stood  for  nisgr,  water,  night 
mean  the  "  field  of  the  scarcity  burn."  (Gorki  is  scarcity.)  Carrol,  a  rough  flood  or 
brook— very  common.  folic  might  be  a  rapid  flood.  Cluuy  is  common,  aud  means 
a  meadow.    Mullach  is  simply  a  hill. 
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In  thu  "  Statistical  Account "  (1792)  there  is  under  Banchory-Devenick 
the  following  : — "  There  are  several  very  large  cairns  both  on  the  north  eido 
of  the  river  and  towards  the  coast,  and  in  one  place  in  particular  a  number 
of  small  ones  are  scattered  over  the  moor  near  them."  This  resembles  the 
description  I  gave  of  the  "  Rees  o'  Kleen,"  and  also  of  the  banks  of  the 
Sheeoch  at  GarroL    It  seems  to  mark  a  habit  of  the  district 

Again,  "  There  is  also  in  the  south  side  of  the  parish  a  Druidical  temple 
that  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  coast,  and  was  still  within  these  few  years  remarkably  per- 
fect It  consisted  of  three  circles  of  stones  within  each  other.  The  outer 
circle,  which  was  about  45  feet  in  diameter,  consisted  of  twelve  large  stones 
placed  on  end.  The  inner  circles  were  composed  of  smaller  fetones  placed 
in  the  same  manner,  and  lxitween  the  two  outermost  on  the  east  side  there 
was  a  stone  chest  sunk  in  the  earth,  about  3  feet  long  and  1  §  wide,  which 
having  been  accidentally  uncovered  by  a  country  man,  he  found  an  urn, 
which  disclosed  nothing  but  a  little  dust  or  ashes.  A  little  farther  down 
the  hill  towards  the  southeast  there  is  another  erection  of  the  same  kind. 
It  consists  of  one  circle  of  pretty  largestones"  ("  Statistical  Account,"  1792, 
vol.  iv.  j).  450).  The  description  of  the  positions  does  not  suit  well  those 
at  Auchorthies ;  the  first  is  certainly  on  a  rising  ground.  I  would  not  say 
that  it  was  on  a  hill,  and  the  second  is  not  down  a  hill  to  south-east  The 
distance  from  the  coast  is  about  2  miles,  or  a  little  more,  and  so  far  agrees 
pretty  well. 

I  shall  now  add  a  little  from  the  MSS.  so  often  quoted,  giving  an 
account  of  circles  which  I  have  not  visited. 

10.  "  On  the  Estate  of  Inchmarlo,  90  ftct  from  the  wall,  in  the  plun- 
tetion  on  the  south  side  of  the  public  road,  and  115  yards  from  the  aj>- 
proach  gate  to  Inchmarlo  cottage,  there  is  one  stone.  (Inchmarlo  is  in 
Banchory  Tern&n.)  Its  height  on  the  north  side  is  6£  feet  and  0,1  the 
south  side  K  feet.  The  breadth  on  the  north  side  is  nearly  4  feet,  and  on 
the  south  about  the  same.  The  thickness  on  the  cast  side  is  2  feet  7 
inches,  aud  on  the  west  side  5.  It  is  commonly  known  as  "  The  Druids 
Stone."     The  late  Sherilf  Douylass,  who  was  boru  at  Inchmarlo,  told 
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mo  of  the  existence  of  other  stones  near  this  one,  and  I  think  he  had 
seen  them." 

11."  In  the  pariah  of  Midmar,  at  the  farm  of  Sunhoney,  on  the  estate  of 
Mr  Gordon  of  Cluny,  there  ia  a  stone  circle.  There  are  twelve  atones,  one 
of  them  flat 


Height. 

tiirth. 

No,  L 

— 

7 

ft.  8  in.  ... 

12 

Ft.  0  in. 

2. 

7 

0 

8 

o 

3. 

•  •  • 

7 

2 

8 

1 

4. 

•  *  * 

4 

5 

6 

<> 

ft. 

;•) 

a 

7 

n 

6. 

B 

0 

7 

8 

7. 

B 

0 

7 

8 

8. 

•  -  » 

5 

0 

..  7 

10 

9. 

»  •  ■ 

6 

0 

8 

11 

10. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

6 

2 

••  8 

:» 

11. 

7 

o 

9 

n 

1*2.  "The  largo  flat  stone  to  the  south  occupies  all  the  spaces  between 
Xos.  1  and  2.  Its  length  is  16  5  feet.  Ilreadth  of  upper  surface  and 
across  the  middle  of  the  stone  4  feet  ;  hreadth  at  the  ends  2  feet. 

"The  distances  of  the  stones  from  each  other  are  in  feet — 22,  19,  24,  19, 
19,  19,  22,  22,  22.  All  the  upright  stones  are  of  red  granite.  The  large 
flat  stone  is  of  very  grey  granite.  Some  excavations  were  made  here  some 
years  ago  (in  1868)."  (All  this  information  was  given  me  by  Dr  G.  W. 
Hutchison.) 

13.  "  At  Glassel,  half  a  mile  ahove  the  station,  in  a  plantation  called 
Ordie  Gordin,  there  are  six  stones ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is  13  feet 
6  inches. 

Height  Girth. 

No.  1   3  ft.  6  in.    5  ft  4  in. 

2   3     0    G  0 

3.  ...       ...  3     3  ...       ...  5  3 

4   3     4    B  9 

■r>   3     o    4  9 

0"   3     V    7  o 
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The  distances  of  the  stones  from  each  other  arc  8,  8,  9,  8,  9,  8.  "  This 
information  was  given  me  by  Mr  James  Dawson  in  1869." 

Dr  Brown  says  :  *'  When  at  Castlo  Forbes  in  October  1868, 1  examined 
the  circle  there.  Mr  Rait,  the  ground  officer,  afterwards  sent  me  the  draw- 
ing and  measurements,  which  I  send  along  with  this,  but  which  I  wish 
to  be  returned  to  me."  I  returned  the  drawing,  which  was  that  of  a  lying 
6tonc. 

I  have  still  some  sadness  in  ending  without  drawing  conclusions ;  but 
it  may  happen  some  day  that  a  reader  of  this,  when  wandering  over  some 
European  shores,  most  probably  to  the  north,  may  see  characteristics  such 
as  I  liave  described,  and  may  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  a  point  from  which 
men  who  have  much  influenced  Scotland  have  certainly  come ;  people 
different  from  the  "Western  Celts,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  different  from 
Scandinavians  who  have  landed  elsewhere  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 


Monday,  1 4th  June  1880. 

IWkssok  DUNS)  D.D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  tho  following  Gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
Fellows : — 

James  Barron,  Esq.,  Editor  of  "  Inverness  Courier." 
Horatius  Bonar,  Esq.,  W.S.,  15  Hill  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Kouebt  Bryden,  Esq.,  Waltham  Lodge,  Murrayfield. 
John  C'ran,  Esq.,  Kirkton,  Inverness. 
James  Lvmkden,  Esq.  of  Arden,  Dumlwrtoiishire. 
James  Marshall,  Esq.,  Carlston,  Glasgow. 
Maskell  William  Peace,  Esq.,  Ashtield,  Wi^an.  ■ 
Robert  R.  Simpson,  Esq.,  W.S.,  8  Bruntslield  Crew-cut. 
John  Muir  Wood,  Esq.,  22  Belhuven  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors : — 
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(1.)  By  Dr  II.  Faulds,  Tsukiji  Hospital,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Celt  of  greenstone,  polished,  3A  inches  in  length,  li  inches  in  breadth 
across  the  cutting  face,  tapering  to  J  inch  at  the  butt,  edges  flattened,  the 
thickness  irregular,  but  nowhere  more  than  jj  of  an  inch. 

Celt  of  diorite,  polished,  3  A  inches  in  length,  1 J  inches  in  width  across 
the  cutting  face,  tapering  to  an  inch  at  the  butt,  edges  polished,  thickness 
in  centre  J  an  inch. 

Six  Arrow-Hcads  of  obsidian,  triangular,  stemless,  and  hollowed  at  the 
base.  The  length  varies  from  J  to  J  of  an  inch,  and  the  width  at  the 
base  from  g  to  jj  of  an  inch.  They  are  well  made,  and  some  arc  slightly 
serrated  along  the  edge. 

Six  Arrow- Heads  of  chert,  slightly  larger  in  size,  more  roughly  made, 
and  varying  in  form  from  a  leaf-sha]>e  to  a  triangular  form,  with  hollowed 
base. 

One  Arrow-Head  of  obsidian,  with  barbs  and  item  J  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  well  made. 

Three  Borers  of  chert,  1  \  ineh  and  1  inch  in  length. 

Four  irregularly-shaped  Implements  of  obsidian,  not  unlike  arrow-heads, 
but  with  long  points,  and  barbs  of  eijual  thickness  with  the  points.  The 
most  regularly  -shaped  has  some  resemblance  to  a  prick  spur.  They  are  of 
small  size,  about  J  of  an  inch  long  and  $  inch  wide. 

All  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tokio,  Japan. 

Two  Vessels  of  pottery-ware,  which  are  thus  alluded  to  in  the  note 
accompanying  the  donation  addressed  to  Mr  Anderson  : — 

Tsukiji  Hospital,  Tokio, 

Japan,  January  22,  1880. 

"  Sib, — I  beg  to  avail  myself  of  Professor  Dickson's  return  to  Scotland 
to  forward  to  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries  a  few  objects  from  Japan. 
I  send  two  specimens  of  19th  century  ware  in  use  even  in  the  metropolis, 
which  curiously  illustrate  the  co-existence  of  the  most  primitive  types  uf 
pottery  side  by  side  with  the  most  advanced  and  exquisitely-finished. 
These  contrasts  exist  naturally  to-day  even  in  the  sjino  household    I  sen. I 
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also  a  copy  of  the  'Japan  Mail'  with  note  of  remarks  on  survival  of 
primitive  types  of  pottery  and  finger-marks,  a  subject  which  I  am  now 
working  out" 

These  remarks  occur  in  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan,  held  on  11th  November  1879,  at  which  I)r  Faulds,  referring  to 
the  pottery  of  the  shell-heaps,  said — 

"The  types  hitherto  found  in  these  shell-heaps  did  not  seem  to  \x  separated 
by  any  one  well-marked  character  from  contemporary  pottery  of  a  low  grade. 
Indeed  the  shell-heaps  scattered  along  the  old  and  recent  coasts  of  Yedo  Buy 
presented  in  their  fragments  of  pottery  a  series  of  modification!  leading  up  to 
recent  times,  and  some  of  the  heaps  might  Ik*  seen  in  actual  process  of  accumu- 
lation.   People  not  accustomed  to  such  inquiries,  naturally  perhaps,  tended  at 
first  to  exaggerate  a  little  the  antiquity  of  their  discoveries,  and  hence  cautious 
criticism  was  useful.    What  was  the  greatest  antiquity  which  could  be  allowed 
to  them  ?   Looking  at  all  the  facts,  he  had  ventured  publicly  to  assign  600 
years  as  the  probable  antiquity  of  the  Omori  heap,  and  was  glad  now  to 
announce  that  Mr  Xinagawa,  of  the  Tokio  Museum,  and  the  principal  authority 
on  the  subject  of  Japanese  pottery,  decides  that  the  remains  of  earthenware 
cannot  be  older  than  al>out  1000  years,  for  at  that  time,  it  was  known  that  the 
methods  of  working  which  had  been  adopted  were  first  introduced  into  Japan. 
A  definite  rise  of  the  1  teach  had  been  historically  recorded,  and  there  were 
several  facts  to  show  that  even  in  the  present  century  a  very  noticeable  eleva- 
tion had  taken  place.    He  begged  leave  to  show  some  interesting  but  unpreten- 
tious specimens  of  the  *  prehistoric '  pottery  of  this  nineteenth  century.  The 
first  is  a  tea-pot  of  unglazed  earthenware.    It  has  been  entirely  moulded  by 
the  fingers,  and  has  in  many  places  been  indented  all  over  with  a  rough  cloth 
pattern,  its  ornamentation  consists  of  the  simplest  and  most  childlike  whirls  and 
scratches,  while  its  handle  is  stuck  on  in  the  most  primitive  fashion.    It  is  in 
quite  common  use  in  Tokio,  the  capital  of  Jajian,  at  the  present  day.    The  next 
article  is  still  more  strikingly  '  prehistoric'    It  cannot  have  Ixen  turned  on  the 
wheel,  but  is  an  imperfect  cone  made  of  a  sheet  of  rolled-out  clay  folded  on 
itself  like  a  grocer's  poke.     Its  neck  has  been  narrowed  and  then  the  rim 
reverted  by  the  pressure  of  fingers,  the  markings  of  which  arc  retained.  These 
vessels  are  used  for  keeping  warm  the  take  of  the  Japanese  night  policemen,  the 
cone  being  thrust  into  the  hot  ashes  of  the  brazier.    Such  examples  ought  to 
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suggest  more  cautiou  in  making  deductions  than  had  sometime*  been  displayed 
in  our  day." 

(2.)  Iiy  Eo.  S.  Morse,  Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  Tokio, 
the  Author. 

Memoirs  of  the  Science  Department,  University  of  Tokio.  Vol.  I., 
Part  I.  The  Shell  Mounds  of  Omori.    Illustrated.    4to.  1879. 

(3.)  By  Tiioma.8  W.  U.  Robinson,  Esq.,  F.S.A,  Houghton  do-Spring. 
Twenty  Arrow  and  Spear  Heads  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
viz.  : — 

(1)  Of  quartz,  1$  inch  in  length,  oval  shaped,  with  short  thick  noL-k ; 
(2)  of  chert,  2  inches  long,  with  stem  and  slight  barbs ;  (3)  of  chert,  2£ 
inches  long,  triangular,  unbarbed  ;  (4)  of  chert,  3]  inches  long,  triangular, 
unbarbed;  and  with  thick  stem;  (5)  of  chert,  3  inches  long,  triangular, 
slightly  barbed,  and  with  flattened  stem, — all  from  Savannah  River, 
Georgia;  (G)  of  chert,  1J  inches  in  length,  triangular,  with  curved  edges, 
barbs,  and  broad  flat  stem ;  (7)  of  chert,  2i  inches  in  length,  triangular, 
unbarbed,  thick  flat  stem  ;  (8)  of  flint,  3  inches  long,  triangular,  unbarl»ed, 
thick,  flat,  and  tapering  stem;  (9)  of  jasper,  3  J  inches  long,  triangular, 
unbarbed;  thick  flat  stem;  (10)  of  chert,  3|  indies  long,  triangular, 
unbarbed;  (11)  of  chert,  3 ^  inches  long,  triangular,  unbarbed ;  (12)  of 
quartz,  1]  inch  long,  oval,  unbarbed,  and  stemless,— all  from  Flint 
River,  Georgia;  (13)  of  quartz,  \\  inch  long,  oval-shaped,  stomless ; 
(14)  of  quartz,  li  inch  long,  triangular,  slight  barbs,  and  wide  flat  stem, 
— from  Georgia;  (15)  of  quartz,  2  inches  long,  thick,  narrow,  and 
triangular,  with  thick  rounded  stem;  (1G)  of  quartz,  lj  inch  long,  oval, 
with  thick  stem  ;  (17)  of  quartz,  2  inches  long,  triangular,  stemless, — all 
from  the  Chickahoininy ;  (18)  of  chert,  2^  inches  long,  triangular,  with 
barbs  and  wide  flattened  stem,  from  Bedford,  Indiana;  (19)  of  obsidian, 
2|  inches  long,  narrow,  triangular,  without  barks,  and  with  long  slightly 
flattened  stem,  from  Charleston,  Western  Virginia  ;  (20)  of  obsidian,  2\ 
inches  long,  triangular,  with  slight  barbs  ami  flattened  stem,  from  Drown 
County,  Oregon. 
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Six  Hollow  Scrapers  of  Hint  from  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  varying  in 
size  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  length. 

(4.)  By  Provost  Dawson,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Linlithgow. 

Celt  of  greenstone,  polished,  5  inches  long,  2  inches  across  the  cutting 
face,  thick  and  oral  in  section  at  the  centre,  tapering  slightly  to  the  butt, 
which  is  cut  nearly  square  off,  showing  an  oval  of  1  inch  by  f  inch.  This 
specimen  is  believed  to  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linlithgow. 

(5.)  By  Alexander  Laino,  LLD.,  F.S.A  Scot 

Floor-tile  9£  inches  square,  the  surface  covered  with  a  yellow  glazo,  and 
ornamented  with  rudely  scratched  linos,  representing  a  square  with  its 
diagonals,  found  at  Lindores  Abbey. 

(6.)  By  Professor  Duns,  D.D.,  Vice-President. 

Bronze  Reliquary  found  in  the  River  Shannon.  (Seo  the  preceding 
communication  by  Professor  Duns.) 

(7.)  By  Jambs  Daloarno,  Esq.,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A  Scot,  Slains. 

Lozenge-shaped  Arrow-Head  of  yellow  flint,  finely  made,  2  inches  in 
length,  found  near  the  Meikle  Loch,  Slains. 

(8.)  By  Mr  John  Burnet,  through  Rev.  James  Gammack,  Corr. 
Mem  S.A.  Scot,  Drumlithic, 

Two  Bronze  Swords  found  in  diggiug  a  drain  on  the  farm  of  Jacksbank, 
near  Fordoon.    (Sec  the  subsequent  communication  by  Mr  Gammack.) 

(9.)  By  George  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Advocate,  F.S.A  Scot 

Pocket  tinder-box  of  horn,  shaped  like  a  snuff-horn,  as  used  by  the 
fishermen  of  Ly hater  in  Caithness,  with  its  flint  and  stceL 

(10.)  By  Allan  Mathewson,  Esq.,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot 

Portion  of  a  Sculptured  Stone,  having  part  of  the  "  elephant "  symbol 
on  the  one  sido  and  on  the  other  part  of  a  finely-executed  pattern  of 
divergent  spirals,  found  in  making  a  roadway  at  Strathmartine. 
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(11.)  By  John  Sturrock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Dundee 

Stone  of  ml  sandstone,  13  inches- by  10  inches,  with  five  hollows  in  its 
upper  surface,  from  an  underground  structure  at  Tealing. 

Anvil-stone,  being  a  water-worn  block  of  quartzite,  10x8x6  inches, 
marked  all  over  its  flat  surfac  -s  with  nits  of  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
some  being  as  much  as  3  inches  long,  2  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  in  depth. 

Hammer-Atone,  being  a  block  of  quartzite  of  precisely  the  same  character, 
but  smaller,  measuring  only  7  inches  in  length,  3  inches  in  breadth,  and 
2  inches  in  thickness.    Both  from  Skelmuir,  Al>ordeenshirc. 

Also  a  quantity  of  split  and  chipped  flints  from  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire. 

(12.)  By  Arthur  D.  Morice,  l>q.,  Advocate,  Aberdeen,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Collection  of  Flint  Flakes  and  Chips,  and  one  Arrow-Head  of  flint  from 
the  mountains  about  two  miles  east  of  Helouan  on  the  Nile.  The  arrow- 
head Ss about  an  inch  in  length,  triangular,  having  its  sides  slightly  curved, 
no  barbs,  and  a  slightly  tapering  tang.  The  flakes  are  mostly  thin  and 
narrow,  about  2  to  2i  inches  in  length,  occasionally  serrated  on  one  edge. 

(13.)  By  Robkrt  Mackay  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot 

Portable  Jewel  Casket  of  steel,  3 J  inches  long,  4  inches  high,  with 
rounded  top,  damascened  in  gold.    From  the  Shandon  Collection. 

(14.)  By  Fkancis  Jones,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot 

Declaration  to  Ixml  Burghley,  Great  Treasurer,  of  sums  paid  into 
Exchequer  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter  1594.    Manuscript,  folio,  20  pp. 

(15.)  By  Alexander  Mackenzie,  F.S.A.  Scot,  Editor  of  the  "Celtic 
Magazine,"  the  Author. 

History  of  the  Clan  Mackenzie,  with  Genealogies  of  the  principal 
Families.    8vo.    Inverness,  1879. 

The  Prophecies  of  the  Brnhan  Seer.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  Inver- 
ness, 1878. 

Historical  Tales  and  Legends  of  the  Highlands.  12mo.  Inverness, 
1878. 
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(16.)  By  Professor  Olap  Rygh,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot,  Christiania, 
the  Author. 

Norske  Oldsagcr.    Forate  Hefte.    4to.    Christiania,  1880. 

(17.)  By  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart,  Canons  Ashby,  Hon.  Mem. 
S.A.  Scot 

Collection  of  Plans  to  be  added  to  the  portfolios  in  tho  Society's  Library, 
viz.,  Underground  House  at  Skaill;  West  Broch,  Burray;  Brochs  at 
Quoyncss,  Lambhead,  Backaskail,  Manse  of  Harray,  Wasshow,  and 
Breckness,  Orkney ;  Yarhouse,  Caithness,  Maeshow,  Orkney ;  Chapel  with 
Gravestones,  Iona ;  Cists  at  Bookan  and  Stronsay ;  Chapel  at  St  Germain- 
sur-Vienne,  Charente;  and  a  number  of  Sheets  of  Measurements  and 
Drawings. 

There  were  also  exhibited  : — 

(1.)  By  l)r  Patkrson,  Bridge  of  Allan,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot 

Stone  Cup  with  handle,  3  J  inches  wide,  1J  inch  deep,  found  at 
Lintrathen. 

Quern  of  small  size,  hollow,  and  measuring  10  inches  in  diameter, 
found  at  Tyndrum. 

Clasp  or  mounting  of  brass  for  a  gipsire  or  girdle  purse,  found  at 
Powderhall,  Edinburgh. 

(2.)  Purchased  for  the  Museum,  through  Rev.  George  Wilson, 
Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot 

Collection  of  Flint  Arrow-Heads  and  Implements  from  Wigtownshire, 
comprising  7  stone  axes,  3  whetstones,  1  polisher,  4  perforated  stones,  48 
arrow-heads  of  flint,  leaf  and  lozenge-shaped ;  30  arrow-heads  of  flint, 
triangular  and  barbed;  14  knives,  G  saws,  4  drills  of  flint,  and  a  largo 
number  of  scrapers  and  flakes. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  :— 
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NOTICE  OF  TWO  BRONZE  SWORDS  FOUND  IN  KINCARDINE- 
SHIRE.   By  Rev.  JAMES  GAMMACK,  Cokb.  Mem.  8.A.  Scot. 

As  a  drain  was  being  dug  by  a  workman  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  farm  of  Jaeksbank,  in  the  estate  of  Lawgavin,  parish  of 
Glenbervie,  on  Friday,  30th  April  1880,  two  bronze  lear- 
■hapad  swords  were  found  in  close  proximity  lying  across 
the  bottom  of  the  drain,  which  had  a  direction  from  north 
to  south.  They  were  lying  between  the  vegetable  or  mossy 
matter  and  a  pearly  bed  of  sand,  and  were  3  feet  from  the 
surface.  Beside  or  in  any  way  near  them  there  appeared  to 
be  no  other  remains  of  antiquity.  The  sword  which  was  first 
seen  was  broken  into  three  pieces  in  the  course  of  removal, 
and  one  of  the  pieces  not  sought  for,  or  at  least  found,  but 
the  fractured  surface  of  the  contiguous  piece  shows  that  till 
then  it  was  entire.  The  second  sword  was  removed  with  care, 
and  presents  the  smooth,  even  surface  of  the  well-known  leaf- 
shaped  sword,  of  which  several  specimens  are  already  in  the 
Museum.  Its  whole  length  is  25*  inches,  including  the  flat 
handle-plate,  which  measures  about  4  inches ;  the  breadth  of 
the  leaf  is  1|  inch,  and  of  the  neck  at  narrowest  1J  inch. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  wood,  bone,  or  horn  attached  to 
the  handle,  but  the  six  pins,  about  \  inch  long,  were  stand- 
ing out  on  either  side,  though  only  to  break  off  at  once  when 
touched.  The  sword  itself  was  considerably  bent  when  being 
forcibly  removed  from  its  bed,  and  has  since  been  partially 
straightened.  The  blade,  which  is  two  edged  and  keenly 
pointed,  is  covered  with  a  smooth  green  rust  or  oxidising  of 
considerable  thickness,  but  the  scales  had  prevented  the  forma- 
tion of  this  on  the  handle.  The  weight  of  the  sword  is  lib. 
4]  oz.  The  sword  which  was  broken  was  smaller  than  the 
other — the  two  fragments  together  measure  17*  inches,  and 
the  lost  point  perhaps  H  inch  more,  or  in  all  about  19]  inches.  The 
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bro.nl tli  of  the  blado  is  H  ami  1 J  inch,  and  the  handle-plate  had  only 
four  holes,  of  which  two  were  in  a  line  on  the  centre  length  and  two  on 
either  side  the  shoulder.  But  the  edges  of  the  fragments  are  con- 
siderably destroyed  by  tho  effort  to  remove  the  unknown  object  in  tho 
drain,  and  partly  by  subsequent  freedom  in  handling.  The  fractured 
ends  show  a  good  clear  metal  which  was  not  easily  broken.  The 
entire  sword  and  the  two  pieces  have  been  presented  to  the  National 
Museum  of  Antiquities,  Royal  Institution,  Edinburgh,  by  Mr  John 
Burnet,  farmer,  Jacksbank.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note,  as  at  least  sug- 
gestive of  thought,  though  without  attempting  to  define  the  coincidence 
or  the  sequence  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  in  Scotland,  that  the  spot 
where  the  swords  were  found  is  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place  where,  on 
the  neighbouring  declivity  on  tho  farm  of  Cleugh-head,  the  cist  was  found 
in  February  1878,  containing  calcined  bones,  and  the  perforated  stone 
hammer,  which  was  immediately  thereafter  sent  to  the  Museum 

On  reading  the  above  to  au  old  man,  a  native  of  Drumlithie,  I  received 
the  following  note  at  onco  : — "  Then  that  was  beside  the  Muir  of  Germany 
(also  on  the  land  of  Lawgavin),  where  a  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought" 
But  my  informant  could  give  me  no  farther  account  of  the  tradition  as  to 
hoic  the  Muir  of  Germany  received  its  name,  or  when  the  battle  is  said  to 
have  been  fought. 
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III. 

PRELIMINARY  NOTE  ON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  HoNE  CAVE  AT  THE 
ISLAND  OF  COLONSAV.    Bv  SYMINGTON  GRIEVE. 

It  is  not  intended  in  the  present  paj>er  to  do  anything  more  than  bring 
under  tlie  notice  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
the  discovery  by  Mr  Daniel  Fowler  Howorth  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and 
the  writer,  of  a  great  bone  cave  in  the  island  of  Colonsay. 

During  a  short  stay  there  last  summer,  we  heard  of  a  cave  that  contained 
a  well  of  icy  cold  water,  and  were  also  told  that  there  were  numerous 
other  caves,  so  we  arranged  to  visit  them.  Our  excursion  took  place  on 
the  14th  of  last  July,  and  after  much  difficulty  we  found  ourselves,  with 
the  aid  of  a  guide,  at  the  entrance  of  what  we  shall  in  future  call  the 
Crystal  Spring  Cavern.1 

To  reach  this  point  we  had  followed  a  rough  jmth  which  led  us  through 
a  cutting  in  a  low  bluff  that  stretched  northwards,  forming  the  west  side 
of  a  small  indentation  of  the  sea.  The  path  descended  for  a  few  feet,  and 
we  were  near  the  mouth  of  what  seemed  at  first  an  unimportant  cave. 

A  look  around  showed  that  we  were  standing  on  an  immense  heap  of 
debris  which  had  at  some  j>criod  been  part  of  the  surroundiug  cliff,  and 
which  had  probably  formed  the  roof  of  a  gigantic  i>ortico  to  the  entrances 
of  three  caves  ;  the  centre  one  being  either  entirely  destroyed  by  the  fall, 
or  lM.ssibly  only  its  entrance  filled  up,  while  the  other  two  were  left  with 
small  openings,  much  of  the  debris  having  fallen  into  their  outer  chandlers. 

The  most  northerly  of  these  caves  is  the  Crystal  Spring  Cavern,  and  the 
mass  of  fallen  rock  at  its  mouth  rises  to  a  height  of  40  feet  above  high- 
M-ater  mark. 

The  entrance,  which  is  some  yards  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
fallen  material,  is  situated  in  the  face  of  a  jicrpendieular  cliff  which  rises 
above  it  24  feet,  It  is  about  19i  feet  broad,  and  faces  the  east-north- 
east, so  to  reach  the  level  of  the  outer  cave  floor,  which  is  about  20  feet 

1  It  i-s  kuow-n  on  the  Island  as  the  New  Cave. 
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above  sea-level  at  high  water,  we  have  to  descend,  for  about  30  feet,  over 
masses  of  fallen  rock,  which  are  partly  covered  with  earth,  which  has 
probably  been  debited  by  the  feot  of  men  and  animals  either  going  to  or 
returning  from  the  cave. 

We  go  carefully  down  the  declivity,  and  within  the  entrance  we  find 
the  light  begins  to  be  obscure ;  we  therefore  light  candles  and  proceed  into 
the  deptlis  of  the  cavorn  in  a  west-south-west  direction. 

As  our  eyes  gradually  became  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  the  immensity 
of  the  cave  loomed  out  around  us,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  chamber 
95|  feet  in  length,  51  feet  in  breadth  at  its  broadest  point,  the  heights  of 
the  roof  ranging  from  14  to  feet  from  the  floor  ut  the  highest  parts, 
while  at  other  places  projections  of  rock  take  place  which  give  the  roof 
and  walls  au  irregular  appearance. 

Wandering  about,  we  saw  quantities  of  stalagmite,  and  looked  carefully 
for  stalactites,  but  found  none  worth  having,  and  though  we  noticed  bones 
lying  horo  and  there,  wo  took  no  particular  notice  of  them  until  wo  reached 
the  south-south-west  corner  of  the  chamber,  where  we  found  the  wonderful 
spring  from  which  we  have  given  the  cave  its  name ;  and  while  examin- 
ing the  beautiful  cistern  of  stalagmite  in  which  its  waters  are  contained, 
my  friend  Mr  lloworth  called  to  mo  to  come  and  see  some  bones  ho  had 
found  among  the  earth  and  stones  of  the  cave  floor.  On  going  to  him  I 
observed  he  had  got  several  bones  which  certainly  had  a  venerable 
appearance,  so  wo  determined  to  make  further  search,  and  I  soon  dis- 
covered quite  a  quantity  imbedded  in  stalagmite,  which  made  us  feel  sure 
we  had  come  upon  a  find.  As  We  had  no  implements  except  a  geological 
hammer,  we  could  only  get  a  few  of  the  loose  bones  from  the  surface,  for 
to  have  attempted  to  get  any  of  those  from  the  stalagmite  would  have 
broken  and  perhaps  made  them  useless  for  identification,  so,  fearing  to 
destroy  them  for  scientific  purposes,  we  rather  left  them  until  wo  could 
return  with  proper  tools  and  win  them  from  the  firm  embrace  of  their 
crystalline  matrix. 

Proceeding  to  the  iuncr  portion  of  the  north-west  side  of  the  chamber, 
we  found  the  entrance  to  No.  2.    It  is  about  9  feet  in  breadth  and  7  feet 
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in  height.  Entering,  we  gradually  descend  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north 
until  wo  reach  a  level  of  5  feet  below  the  floor  of  No.  1.  At  a  short 
distance  further  in  from  this  point  the  cave  walls  curve  towards  the  west, 
and  the  remainder  of  this  apartment  is  north-north  west  in  its  bearings. 
The  whole  of  the  measurements  of  the  depth  of  No.  2  are  taken  from  the 
datum  line  of  No.  1  at  its  point  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  entrance  to 
No.  2.  This  datum  line  is  a  line  laid  down  through  the  whole  length  of 
No.  1  as  near  its  centre  as  jtossible. 

At  a  distance  of  30  feet  from  this  line  we  find  the  chamber  widening ; 
and  at  60  feet  it  is  nearly  29  feet  broad,  and  12  feet  high,  the  extrcmo 
length  being  87^  feet 

For  the  last  23  feet  of  this  distance  the  floor  gradually  rises  until  it 
readies  nearly  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  outer  vault  The  floor  of  the 
lower  level  of  the  second  chamber  is  strewn  with  a  large  granulated  sand, 
which  seems  to  show  it  was  covered  with  water  until  a  comparatively  recent 
I'  i  M'!.  But  it  is  strange  that  at  this  point  the  largest  mass  of  stalagmite 
yet  found  in  the  cave  is  met  with.  In  appearance  it  is  an  undulated  slab, 
varying  in  thickness  from  3  to  18  inches,  and  is  attached  to  the  north 
wall  of  the  cave,  where,  close  to  the  rock,  it  has  bones  imbedded  in  its 
surface.  Its  crystals  seem  larger,  and  it  is  more  transparent  and  beautiful 
than  any  of  the  other  calcareous  deposits,  which  look  as  if  they  had  been 
formed  amongst  thin  mud,  probably  caused  by  the  treading  over  the  wet 
floor  of  men  and  animals  that  frequented  or  inhabited  the  cave. 

As  bearing  out  the  theory  that  water  covered  tho  floor  of  this  part  at 
some  period  during  the  formation  of  the  stalagmite,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  its  upper  surface  projects  beyond  tho  lower  portion  for  some 
inches,  and  bears  traces  of  having  been  formed  above  water  during  the 
time  the  part  next  the  floor  was  immersed. 

At  the  inner  portion  of  this  vault  which,  as  explained,  is  of  a  higher 
level,  we  again  find  deposits  of  bones  and  charcoal.  We  are  now  standing 
at  the  entrance  to  No.  3  chamber,  which  is  a  small  opening  situated  on  a 
level  with  the  floor,  2  feet  1  inch  in  height,  rather  less  in  breadth,  and 
was  not  supposed  to  lead  any  distance  into  the  ruck.  Our  guide  explained 
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that  no  one  has  ever  boen  into  it  and  seemed  rather  astonished  when  ho 
heard  my  intention  to  go.  Lying  down  I  examined  tho  entrance,  and 
observed  that  a  few  feet  into  the  cavity  the  floor  appeared  to  rise  until  it 
met  tho  roof ;  hut  determined  to  explore  tho  cave  to  its  utmost  limits,  I 
pushed  through  tho  narrow  opening  and  found  myself  entering  what 
seemed  a  low  tunnel.  The  floor  was  covered  with  stones  rounded  by  the 
action  of  water,  varying  in  sizo  from  an  orange  to  a  man's  head ;  but 
further  in,  it  was  covered  with  portions  of  slatey  rock  which  had  fallen 
from  the  roof  by  weathering,  much  of  it  being  cemented  to  the  floor  by 
stalagmite.  This  rock  is  in  a  sloping  vein,  which  at  15  feet  from  tho 
entrance  had  been  eroded  to  a  breadth  of  1 1  feet  3  inches,  but  tho  height 
was  only  2  feet  10  inches.  I  crawled  along  tho  passage  a  distance  of  36 
feet,  but  then  found  further  progress  impossible,  as  tho  stalagmite  had 
rilled  it  up  until  it  was  less  than  a  foot  high.  I  passed  my  hand  with 
the  lighted  candle  into  the  aperture  and  peered  into  the  gloom,  trying  to 
see  tho  limit  of  the  lead,  but  could  not,  so  I  crept  back  into  tho  wider 
portion  of  tho  tunnel,  where,  getting  out  my  magnesium,  I  fixed  it  in  a 
holder  for  the  purpose,  and  moved  forward  to  the  aperture  once  more, 
then  lighting  the  wire  held  it  at  arm's  length  into  the  opening. 

As  the  burning  metal  shed  forth  its  brilliant  rays  it  was  seen  clearly  tho 
obstruction  was  oidy  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  and  that  a  chamber  was 
beyond  Where  the  cave  may  end  can  only  be  found  out  after  much  toil, 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  if  it  formed  a  place  of  safety  and  refuge  for 
the  cave  dwellers,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  we  have  ready  for  explo- 
ration one  of  tho  most  remarkable  cave  dwellings  known  in  Scotland. 

The  total  length  of  the  chambers  and  passage  as  yet  explored  is  219 
feet,  and  if  you  add  10  or  12  feet  as  tho  distance  seen  further  by  the  aid 
of  the  magnesium,  you  have  a  total  of  about  230  feet 

The  latter  part  of  this  exploration  was  carried  out  last  month,  when  I 
returned  alone  to  tho  island  provided  with  proi>er  implements,  but  to 
make  this  note  more  connected  it  is  written  as  if  the  examination  had  all 
been  at  one  time. 

During  my  second  visit  several  other  caves  were  explored,  one  of  them 
vol.  xiv.  x 
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as  extensive  as  that  now  described ;  but  as  they  did  not  contain  hones  in 
any  quantity  they  are  not  likely  to  prove  at  present  so  interesting. 

The  deposits  of  stalagmite  in  the  Crystal  Spring  Caverns  seem  some- 
what local,  and  confined  to  the  surface,  while  the  under  strata  is  mostly 
composed,  so  far  as  examined,  of  bones  and  charcoal,  with  large  round 
water-worn  stones,  which  appear  to  have  been  cracked  by  heat;  but  be- 
tween the  layers  there  ure  seams  of  what  wo  believe  to  be  decomposed 
rock,  now  in  the  form  of  clay,  which  has  been  baked,  the  result  of  fires 
being  lighted  on  it  when  it  formed  the  floor. 

The  deepest  cutting  yet  made  was  near  the  entrance  of  No.  1  chamber, 
and  reached  a  depth  of  2  feet  10  inches,  revealing  the  strata  to  be  as 
follows  : — 

The  first  4  inches  from  the  surface,  cave  earth,  rounded  stones,  charcoal, 
and  bones  mixed.  Then  a  layer  of  burnt  clay  4  inches,  below  which  was 
a  succession  of  thin  layers  of  charcoal,  bones,  earth  and  stones  mixed, 
divided  by  thin  seams  of  clay  for  4  inches,  followed  again  by  a  deposit  of 
bones,  earth,  stone,  and  charcoal  for  a  foot,  when  another  layer  of  clay 
about  an  inch  thick  is  met  with,  succeeded  by  8  inches  of  earth,  bones, 
and  charcoal,  beneath  which  was  1  inch  of  clay  and  then  rock.  The  rock 
which  was  struck  was  probably  a  boulder  which  hid  fallen  into  the  cavo 
when  the  roof  of  the  outer  jiortico  fell.  But  further  into  the  chamber 
bey«  ml  the  |>oint  where  the  debrifl  from  the  outside  at  present  lies,  deeper 
deposits  are  likely  to  1*  found,  and  the  further  down  they  are  dug  into 
may  prove  the  richer  in  antiquarian  value. 

AU  cuttings  yet  math;  have  been  carefully  noted  and  the  results  kept 
separate,  so  that  if  the  work  of  exploration  is  taken  up  by  some  society 
desiring  to  shed  light  on  the  story  of  ancient  Scotland,  the  work  done  may 
not  1m-  lost,  but  rather  will  aid  them  in  forming  preliminary  conclusions, 
ami  obtaining  truer  inferences  during  future  investigations. 

The  result  of  search  in  the  cave  has  been  the  recovery  of  a  largo  number 
of  bones,  only  part  of  which  have  as  yet  been  examined,  but  for  what  has 
been  done  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr  li.  H.  Traquair, 
who  has  most  kindly  worked  at  the  identification.    I  would  also  ackuow- 
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ledge  my  obligations  to  Mr  Galletley  ami  Mr  Gibson  of  the  Museum  of 
•Science  and  Art,  who,  along  with  Mr  Anderson  of  your  Museum,  and  Mr 
Benjamin  Peach  of  the  Geological  Survey,  have  aided  me  much  with  valu- 
able information. 

The  animals  as  yet  represented  are — 

1.  The  Ox,  34  bones. 

2.  The  Horse,  10  bones. 

3.  The  Sheep  (a  curious  small  variety),  6  bone*. 

4.  Fragments  of  l>ones  of  Mammalia  not  identified,  42. 

5.  Birds,  3  bones,  probably  representing  three  varieties,  uncertain. 

6.  Fish,  5  bones,  probably  representing  three  varieties,  uncertain. 

7.  Shellfish — Periwinkle  and  Limpet  Shells,  very  plentiful. 

Tt  is  curious  to  find  that  most  of  the  ox,  horse,  and  sheep  boncs_belong. 
to_young  annuals,  which  possibly  indicates  that  the  men  of  these  bygono 
ages  were  sufficient  epicures  to  know  the  difference  between  tough  and 
tender  meat.  Numerous  bone*  show  the  marks  of  human  instruments, 
either  in  cuts,  sajvomrks,  or  indentations,  and  others  from  their  calcined 
appearance  have  evidently  been  exposed  to  fire.  One  striking  feature  is 
the  fragmentary  state  in  which  all  marrow  bones  have  been  found,  giving 
evidence  that  the  cave  dwellers  knew  the  form  in  which  they  would  givo 
the  greatest  product  when  boiled. 

The  clean  appearance  of  the  cuts  leads  one  to  conclude  they  have  been 
done  with  metal,  and  though  wo  have  not  as  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
get  any  implements,  still  we  probably  have  evidence  of  one,  in  the  large 
piece  of  oxidised  iron  imbedded  in  the  mass  of  breccia  on  the  table. 

The  presence  of  charcoal  leads  to  the  inference  that  wood  grew  on  the 
island  in  early  times,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  we  discovered  on  the 
shores  of  Loch  Fada  the  stumps  of  large  trees  in  situ,  evidently  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  forest.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  all  the 
natural  wood  of  Colonsay  at  present  is  of  dwarf  growth,  and  principally 
composed  of  birch,  hazel,  and  oak.  The  only  timber  of  even  moderate 
size  is  in  the  plantations  near  Kiloran  House,  and  these  have  been  planted 
in  recent  times. 
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From  the  naturo  of  the  rock  (talc  schist)  in  which  this  cave  is  formed, 
;  and  the  general  surrounding!*,  we  infer  the  stalagmite  would  he  of  very 
slow  accumulation,  hut  it  is  desimhlo  that  no  delinite  conclusions  should 
bo  arrived  at  until  there  is  an  opportunity  to  investigate  further. 

This  paper  being  inert  ly  introductory,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  till 
some  future  time  the  consideration  of 

1.  The  formation  of  the  cave; 

2.  Its  uses  ; 

3.  Its  inhabitants ; 

and  to  illustrate  some  of  these  subjects  diagrams  will  be  required. 

The  proprietor  of  the  island  has  been  communicated  with,  and  requested 
to  protect  the  cave  as  well  as  the  other  antiquarian  and  ecclesiastical 
remains  on  Colonsay  and  Orousay,  as  with  increased  facilities  for  reach 
ing  the  islands  they  may  soon  have  plenty  of  visitors,  when  it  is  discovered 
that  they  have  nearly  all  the  interesting  features  of  Staffa  and  Iona  com- 
bined,— and  in  some  respects  present  even  greater  attractions. 


IV. 

NOTICE  OF  THREE  CONTRACTS  BETWIXT  SIR  WILLIAM  BRUCE  OF  BAL- 
CASKIE,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  SURVEYOR-GENERAL;  SIR  WILLIAM  SHARP 
OF  STAINIEHILL,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  CASH-KEEPER;  AND  ROBERT 
MYLNE,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  MASTER  MASON,  FuR  THE  REPARATION 
AND  BUILDING  OF  THE  PALACE  OF  HOLY  ROOD  (1672-70) ;  WITH 
RELATIVE  LETTERS,  ETC.,  LATELY  DISCOVERED  IN  THE  CHARTER- 
ROOM  AT  KINROSS  HOUSE.  By  DAVID  MARSHALL,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
Kinuoss. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  employed  by  Sir  Graham  Graham  Montgomery 
of  Stanhope,  Baronet,  F.S.A.  Scot,  to  arrange  the  papers  preserved  at 
Kinross  House,  a  noble  residence  designed  and  built  by  the  distinguished 
Scottish  architect  Sir  William  Bruce  (after  his  purchase,  in  1675,  of  the 
estate  of  Lochleven  from  William,  Earl  of  Morton,  not  far  from  an  older 
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manor  place,  since  demolished,  called  the  Now  House  of  Lochlcvcn), 
lxstwcen  the  years  1680  and  1693. 

In  the  course  of  this  rather  tedious  operation,  owing  to  the  variety  and 
dilapidated  state  of  much  of  the  contents  of  the  room,  among  other  original 
documents  illustrative  of  our  national  history,  reaching  back  as  far  as  1511, 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  light  upon  the  contracts  with  Robert  Mylne,  the 
King's  master  mason,  for  the  rebuilding  and  restoration  of  Holy  rood  Palace. 

I  understand  that,  about  the  year  1851,  Robert  "William  Mylne,  Esq., 
London,  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  and  a  representative  of  the  King's  master 
mason,  while  making  a  search  in  the  same  muniment  room,  discovered  a 
volume  of  accounts  of  Sir  William  Bruce,  together  with  sundry  warrants 
for  various  works,  1671-79,  &c,  of  which  I  shall  give  an  inventory  at  the 
close  of  this  article  ;  but  these  contracts  did  not  come  under  his  observa- 
tion. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  state  that  the  whole  of  the  documents 
in  question  are  described,  as  follow,  in  an  account  of  "  Papers  put  into  a 
large  Trunk  marked  AB"  in  Kinross  Charter  Room,  in  the  year  1766,  as 
appears  from  an  inventory  in  possession  of  Sir  William  Brace's  lineal 
descendant,  Thomas  Bruce,  Ksq.  of  Arnot. 

"  3.  One  Bundle  of  Contracts  and  other  Papers  concerning  the  building 
of  tho  Abbey,  The  Reparation  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  The  Bass,  and  other 
places,  while  Sir  William  Brace  was  Master  of  the  Works,  with  an 
Accompt  book  kept  relative  thereto." 

"  Tho  Accompt  book  "  was  soon  after  its  discovery  most  appropriately 
deposited  by  Sir  Graham  Graham  Montgomery— whose  family  have  owned 
the  Lochleven  property  since  1777 — among  the  public  records  of  Scotland 
in  Her  Majesty's  General  Register  House  :  the  date  of  the  presentation 
being  13th  February  1858.  The  authenticity  of  its  contents  is  duly 
vouched  for  by  the  signatures  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  The  book 
itself  is  in  the  handwriting  of  James  Kcnnewie1  "Clerk  to  tho  reparations 

1  Mr  Kcnnewie  belonged  to  Culross,  where  his  father,  James  Kennewie,  W.H.,  and 
brother,  John,  were  successively  town  clerks.  He  entered  Sir  William  Brace's 
service  as  a  clerk  in  the  Hill  Chamber  in  1663,  having  been  previously  in  the 
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of  his  Majesties  several  Pal  laces  ami  Castles  in  this  Kingdom,"  ant' 
embraces  the  period  between  16th  January  1674  and  13th  March  1679. 
Origiually  a  thin  folio  in  a  parchment  binding,  it  has  siuce  it  found  its 
way  to  the  Register  House  been  carefully  rebound  in  leather,  with 
additional  pa[>er.  Unfortunately  nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  another 
older  book  of  accounts,  referred  to  in  the  charge  on  the  first  leaf,  and  said 
to  have  been  signed  by  a  quorum  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His 
Majesty's  Treasury,  9th  July  1674,  and  delivered  up  to  .Sir  William 
Brace,  and  of  which  he  left  a  just  double  in  the  hands  of  their  clerk.  Is  it 
probable  that  both  copies  have  perished  1  This  volume  of  accounts  formed 

em  ploy  mi- nt  of  Sir  John  CampWII  of  Glennrchy,  ami  was  sulnequently  chamberlain  to 
Sir  William  Bruce  at  Kinross,  and  his  turn,  1684-1706,  and  joint  sheriff-depute  of  that 
shire,  1683-1689.  John  Kennewie's  daughter  Jean  married  James  Steedman  of 
Kinross  Mill,  Whinfield,  kc,  Sheriff-Clerk  ami  Bailie  of  Kinross.  Several  of  the 
artificers  and  others  employed  about  the  palace  works  were  afterwards  engaged  by  Sir 
William  in  the  erection  of  his  own  house  at  Kinross,  such  as  Alexander  Eizat,  wright, 
Alexander  Kizat,  plumber,  John  Callender  of  Craigforth,  the  king's  smith,  John  Van 
Butt  Vort,  properly  Jan  Van  Sunt  Voort,  carver,  Canongate  ;  Isabella  Fenner  "nail 
wife"  in  Path-head,  who  supplied  nails  both  to  Baleaskie  and  Kinross. 

[  Discharged  account  John  Callender  of  Craigforth  for  iron  work  furnished  to  the  house 
£518  -.01  :08  Scots,  5  June  1701,  in  which  under  date  "18  March  16S8"  are  the 
following  charge!  :— "  It  an  lorn  Gait  foryouer  doners  chirter  hous  dor  with  Crowkea 
and  others  wighting  16  ston  13  lib  at  5  lib  per  stun  is  84  lib  05  sh  00.  It.  a  luck  for 
the  said  dor  is  12  lib  00:00.  It.  payed  for  cairing  it  to  Leith  0:08  : 00"  (Bruce 
PajH  rs  in  Kinross  Charter  Room).  The  "  Iron  Gait "  and  "  lock,"  with  double  bolt, 
are  still  in  use  and  may  bust  for  a  few  more  centuries. 

In  1679  Jail  Van  Sunt  Voort,— so  he  writes  bis  name, — carver  in  timber,  received  £34 
sterling  "  for  cutting  carveing  and  wputttng  of  severall  pieces  of  carved  work,"Atc,  in 
his  Majesty's  apartment  in  the  east  quarter  of  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House,  and  the 
same  year  he  grants  a  receipt  for  £3  sterling  for  cutting  the  beautiful  coat  of  anus  of 
Sir  William  Bruce  now  placed  over  a  door  at  the  foot  of  the  great  oak  staircase  in 
Kinross  House.  — Volume  of  Accounts  in  Register  House,  and  Bruce  Baiters  Kinross 
charter  Room. 

In  the  above  named  year  Alexander  Eizat  received  £1360  :  19s.  Scots  "for  workman- 
ship and  wppatting  of  several]  Lynehigs  of  windowes,  washing  boards,  doom,  door 
pieces,  chimney  pieces,"  &c,  ill  his  Majesty's  said  apartment  at  Holyrood.  In  1688 
he  provides  timber  for  the  windows  ami  inside  finishing  of  Kinross  House,  and  in  1690 
he  put  on  the  roof.— Volume  of  Accounts  in  Register  House,  and  Bruce  Papers  Kinross 
Charter  Room.J 
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the  subject  of  an  interesting  ami  suggestive  paper  by  the  late  lamented 
Joseph  Robertson,  Esq.,  LL.1).,  F.S.A.  Scot,  entitled  "  Notice  of  a 
Volume  of  the  Accounts  of  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Balcaskie,  General 
Surveyor  of  his  Majesty's  Works  "  (1674-79),  which  was  read  at  a  meeting 
of  this  Society  held  on  the  18th  April  1858  (see  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  VoL  III.  Part  L).  Of  the  notice  by  Dr 
Robertson,  afterwards  printed  in  a  separate  form  in  1860,  I  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  two  copies  from  his  own  hands,  one  of  which  is  now 
in  the  Charter  Room  at  Kinross,  and  the  other  is  retained  as  a  pleasing 
memorial  of  tho  departed  author ;  and  my  object  in  bringing  these  relative 
papers  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  is  chiefly  to  express  my  grateful 
souse  of  tho  value  of  the  encouragement  given  me  by  Dr  Robertson  when 
I  first  broko  ground  as  a  local  antiquary,  by  supplementing  his  communica- 
tion from  materials  not  accessible  to  him. 

The  principle  contract  with  Robert  Mylno  is  an  amended  one,  the 
building  operations  having  been  in  progress  for  several  months  previously 
to  the  date  thereof ;  fortunately,  however,  there  is  sufficient  material  ex- 
isting to  bridge  over  that  period.  The  Duke1  of  Lauderdale,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Balcaskie  from  Whitehall,  16th  March 
1671,  thus  writes:  "I  hope  you  will,  when  you  can,  send  up  the  draught 
of  the  King's  palace  at  Halyrud-houao  to  the  end  his  Ma"*  may  declare  his 
pleasure  about  it  I  waite  but  for  that  occasion  to  present  yor  comission 
web  my  brother  sent  to  me  for  yor  taking  the  Direction  of  that  worke, 
and  if  you  please  I  wold  put  in  Sterlin  Castle  also  into  that  comission, 
because  the  money  given  by  the  pari'  is  to  be  employed  for  both  these 
houses.2  Tell  me  freely  }*or  opinion  of  this,  or  anything  els"  (Bruce 
Papers,  Box  7,  Bundle  27,  in  Kinross  Charter  Room). 

'  Ho  was  only  Earl  at  this  time,  not  being  created  a  Duke  till  the  next  year. 

*  In  answer  to  a  note  of  inquiry,  Thomas  Dickson,  Esq.,  F.S.  A.  Scot. ,  Curator  of  (he 
Historical  Department  of  H.M.  General  Register  House,  informs  me  that  lie  does  not 
find  any  notice  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  money  granted  for  the  building  of  Holy- 
nod.  On  the  21st  Feb.  16T.W8  Charles  II.  granted  his  Royal  Warrant  for  payment 
of  £4374  3s.  4d.  sterling  as  the  estimated  expense  necessary  for  completing  the  works 
at  the  Palace  of  Holyrood.  —  Apjtendix  to  the  Liber  L'urtarum  Suneicc  Cruris,  BaDltft- 
tyne  Club,  Edinburgh,  4to,  IS  10. 
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In  Her  Majesty's  General  Roister  House  are  preserved  Boyal  Warrant* 
of  Charles  IL  and  James  VI L  concerning  the  Palace  and  Chapel  of 
Holyrood,  of  which  tho  earliest,  relating  to  the  rebuilding  and  reparation 
of  the  Palace,  is  dated  Windsor  Castle,  3rd  June  1G71.  Some  of  these 
have  been  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Chartulary  of  Holyrood  Abbey, 
Tho  Bonnatyno  Club,  Edin.,  4to.,  1840.  The  order  and  direction  from 
tho  Lords  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  for  Sir  Win.  Bruce  to  repair  Holyrood, 
Castle  of  Stirling  and  park  dykes  thereof,  was  given  at  Edinburgh,  20th 
July  1671  (Bruce  Papers,  Box  10,  Bundle  93,  in  Kinross  Chattel  Boom). 
According  to  an  inscription  on  the  north-west  pier  of  tho  piazza  within 
the  quadrangle,  tho  new  portion  of  tho  palace  was  founded  by  Robert 
Mylne,  master  mason,  1st  July  1671,  so  that  no  time  seems  to  bavo 
been  lost  in  commencing  operations  after  the  King's  warrant  was 
received. 

Here  the  following  characteristic  and  somewhat  querulous  fragmentary 
letter  of  Lauderdale  may  bo  fittingly  introduced. 

Ham.,  19  Ocloff,  1671. 
Sr, — I  am  much  allarumd  l>y  frequent  Letter*  I  have  seen  out  of  Scotland 
w-?h  ^ve  imt  sma]i  hopes  of  finding  the  Abbey  habitable  at  the  time  wch 
the  King  proposes  for  my  ls-iug  llifcre]  (w4*  mu4  Imj  in  March  next).  Sure  I 
am  I  gave  timely  nfotiee]  above  two  monetlis  agoe  Even  as  soone  as  Ins  Maj*** 
declared]  his  resolution  And  I  am  amazed  to  heart?  That  in  s[t««d  ofj  building 
up  what  you  throw  doune  of  the  apartmen[ts  where]  I  must  Lye,  Vou  are 
building  the  great  new  tower  ([which  is]  of  no  manner  of  us«  so  sormv)  and  that 
you  in  a  manner  [let]  the  other  Lye,  without  wch  it  is  impossible  to  Lodge 
.  .  .  And  althogh  my  brother  ltdl*  ine  you  did  confidently  assure]  him  that 
the  apartement  where  I  am  to  Lye  shallx:  [readie]  in  time  .  yet  I  am  no  way 
satisfyed  till  I  have  it  under  yo*  owne  hand  that  I  may  show  it  to  the  king 
To  the  [end]  the  blame  may  not  Lye  at  my  doore  If  his  Maj1'™  [Directions 
l>e  not  punctually  [compjlyed  with.  Therefore  I  most  desire  you  to  w  rite  me  a 
positive  answer  by  the  very  tirst  i<ost  To  the  end  I  may  show  it  to  the  king  that 
he  may  see  what  is  to  be  reived  upon.  Mr  Milne  hath  used  me  so  abominably 
by  taking  so  fals  measures  and  keeping  to  .  .  .  time  so  very  ill  as  to  my  house 
That  I  shall  not  .  .  .  him  nor  advise  you  to  reive  on  his  word,  but  to  w[rite] 
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what  you  can  positively  answer  for,  because  if ...  be  a  faylor  it  will  lye  at 
yor  doore  and  not  at  his.  .  .  . 

For 

Sr  \Vm  Bruce  of  Bulcaskic 
Surveyor  General  of  the  King's  Workes 

In  Scotland. 

(I.)  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  principal  contract  undertaken  by 
Robert  Mylne:  which  is  dated  Canongate  and  Edinburgh,  11th  and  12th 
March  1672.  It  is  docketed  "Contract  betwixt  Sr  William  Bruce  and 
Sr  William  Sharp  and  Robert  Mylne,  1672,"  and  bears,  like  the  two 
supplementary  contracts,  to  have  been  registered  in  the  Books  of  Exchequer 
3d  January  1679  : — 

To  "sloppe"  the  Vaults  under  the  rooms  of  the  Palace  called  the  guard  hall 
presence  and  Lobby,  and  to  take  about  two  feet  off  the  south  wall  of  the  old 
tower  which  falls  within  the  Lobby,  to  enlarge  the  breadth  of  the  same  and  to 
heighten  the  joistings  level  with  the  guard  hall  or  presence  and  the  next  floor 
in  the  third  story  three  feet,  and  alter  and  enlarge  the  haill  doors,  chimneys, 
turnpikes,  stairs,  "  windoores,"  &c.,  and  remove  and  take  down  the  "  cape  house  " 
from  the  platform  of  the  old  tower.  To  demolish  the  whole  old  "pale "of 
buildings  designed  to  be  rebuilt,  and  that  part  of  the  west  quarter,  the  inner 
wall  whereof  is  to  be  "  slopped  "  for  letting  in  the  galleries  and  pillars,  whereby 
the  inner  court  is  to  be  enlarged  to  the  space  of  ninety -one  feet  and  a  lialf  square. 
To  "  redde  "  the  ground  and  build  thereupon  "  Ane  great  towre  upon  the  south 
pairt  of  the  front  of  the  palace  equidistant  from  the  present  entrie  in  the  sd  front 
with  the  old  tower  alrcadie  built  upon  the  north  pairt  thereof,  and  that  of  fyne 
smooth  and  good  aislcr  work,"  and  "  in  form  and  maner  lyke  unto  the  s4  old 
tower ;  and  upon  the  north  thereof  to  erect  "  ane  fyne  handsome  scale  staire 
Twentie-three  foott  squnire,  All  of  aUlcr  fyne  hi-wen  stone,  to  serve  the  secound 
storie,  fynelie  wrought  with  fyne  milles  and  ballasters  with  handsome  pilasters 
glol>es  and  pendents.  Each  stepi>e  lning  of  one  j>eece  and  lopited  knitt  and  hung 
in  the  other,  according  to  the  draught  and  iuodell  thereof  done  and  wrought  in 
timber,  As  the  samyne  is  designed  be  the  sd  Sr  William  Bruce."  To  erect 
gidleries  round  the  inner  court  ten  feet  broad  with  "pilasters  columne*"  with 
their  bases,  capitals,  arches,  and  entablatures  of  the  Doric  order ;  and  pavement 
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Raid  galleries  with  fine  gray  stone  pavement,  smoothly  joyned  anil  wrought  as 
paper  with  a  bottle  round  towards  the  court  To  build  the  whole  walls  round 
the  said  court  and  without  the  same  in  exact  fine  ashler  work  with  three 
entablature*,  the  first  at  the  first  floor  of  the  Doric  order ;  the  second  at  the 
second  floor  of  the  Ionic  order  ;  and  the  third  round  the  top  of  the  walls  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  the  uppermost  to  have  a  caveto  or  casement  hollowed  or 
guttered  in  the  "Cornish"  for  lodging  a  leaden  spout. 

"The  step  of  staires  each  of  them  to  be  of  ope  |>eece  smoothlie  cutt  with 
round  but  lea  and  exactly  joyned  and  finished.  Windoores  and  doores  fynlie 
arched  with  straight  ]>ends,  The  cast  thereof  not  Wing  disernible  to  prevent  the 
evill  of  timlwr  safe  link  Us."  The  chimneys  to  lie  wrought  in  fine  ashler  work 
ten  feet  aWe  the  roof  having  their  finishing  in  the  top  with  an  entablature  of 
good  order  so  that  they  resemble  one  another  according  to  the  "draught" 
thereof.  To  take  down  the  stone  work  of  the  galtels  of  the  roof  al>ove  the  Lobby 
ami  build  up  a  side  wall  of  good  ashler  work  in  place  thereof,  as  good  and  join- 
ing with  the  work  lately  built  above  the  "old  altering,"  and  raise  and  join  the 
name  to  the  tower  as  high  as  the  said  new  work,  and  continue  the  same  from  the 
south  end  of  the  south  tower  to  be  built,  and  finish  it  with  doors,  windows,  &c. 
To  take  the  iron  grates  out  of  the  windows  in  the  haill  "frontispiece"  of  the 
palace  and  enlarge  the  same  windows,  and  put  in  new  ribbats  lintels  and  soles 
in  place  of  those  that  are  found  faulty,  and  carry  the  tabling  upon  the  said  front 
at  the  Boor  of  the  second  story  all  alike  round  "which  for  the  present  lowppcs 
or  rvses  from  the  corners  higher  along  the  front."  To  build  and  finish  the 
Kitchen  Court  as  the  same  is  designed,  with  kitchens,  Iwkehoiises,  pastry  rooms 
&c,  and  to  build  a  draw  well  in  the  court,  wells  for  drawing  water  in  the 
respective  kit.  In  ns,  &c.  To  build  the  walls  of  the  privy  garden  towards  the  east 
two  hundred  feet  square  and  four  ells  high  aWe  the  level  of  the  garden,  with 
a  fine  hewn  "cape"  of  free  stone  above  the  said  four  ells,  and  set  a  handsome 
well  hewn  basin  in  the  middle  of  the  pirden  10  feet  in  diameter  with  pedestal 
for  a  statue  in  the  middle  and  well  pavemented  at  l>ottom,  &c.  To  build  two 
wnlls  in  the  outer  court  of  the  palace,  the  one  from  the  south  side  of  the  new 
tower  to  be  built,  the  other  from  the  north  side  of  the  old  tower  already  built, 
as  far  west  as  the  breadth  of  the  outer  court,  in  good  rough  work,  12  feet  high 
above  ground  with  a  handsome  hewen  cope  above  it,  and  in  the  middle  of  each 
of  the  said  side  walls  opposite  to  each  other  to  build  and  finish  a  handsome 
beautiful  gate  in  orderly  pillar  work  as  shall  Ik?  designed  by  the  said  surveyor. 
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To  lay  the  "haill"  Inner  court  with  good  and  sufficient  culsey  whinstone 
squarely  cut  and  exactly  laid  out-baud  and  in-band  all  without  the  pillars  and 
pavement  of  the  galleries,  with  "devalls"  on  all  sides  guttered  for  conveying 
the  rain  and  water  that  falls  in  the  court  into  "  Syvers  "  to  be  built  in  the  several 
corners,  all  which  Syvers  ore  to  be  digged,  built,  coped,  and  covered  with  flag- 
stones closely  laid,  &c.  To  pavement  all  the  chimneys,  and  put  in  tiles,  and 
irons  to  support  the  tongs  ;  pavement  the  whole  kitchens,  galleries  and  transes 
of  the  said  buildings  ;  pave  with  calsey  stones  the  haill  cellars,  the  transes  with 
good  and  sufficient  square  stones ;  and  put  in  water  pipes,  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Surveyor  in  places  convenient  The  gates  and  public  doors  to  be  of  fine 
"  mouldrie  "  work  and  arched  as  may  be  requisite.  To  finish  the  inside  of  the 
court  (excepting  the  inside  of  the  west  quarter)  and  the  outside  of  the  east 
quarter  that  looks  to  the  designed  privy  garden,  in  pillar  work  of  three  orders, 
as  in  the  inner  court,  according  to  those  already  finished  upon  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  said  inner  court,  which  is  declared  to  serve  for  a  pattern  for  the 
rest  Likewise  the  windoorcs  finished  in  the  some  comer  to  serve  for  a  pattern 
for  the  whole  windoores  in  the  inside  of  the  court  and  the  side  toward  the 
designed  privy  garden  upon  the  east  To  take  down  the  old  work  betwixt  the 
north  tower  and  the  kirk,  and  rebuild  the  same  in  good  ashler  work,  with  "  win- 
doores "  conform  to  the  ashler  of  the  tower.  To  furnish  all  materials  and  in- 
struments requisite,  and  transport  the  same  to  the  s"1  house  and  palace ;  and 
"  furnish,  outredde,  and  sett  off  the  efl  meosone  work  be  order,  directione,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  s*1  Surveyare  generall,  All  upon  the  sd  Robert  Mylne 
his  owne  proper  charges  and  expenss  "  ;  and  the  whole  to  be  completed  betwixt 
and  the  15th  day  of  November  1673,  with  £200  sterling  of  liquidate  expenses 
in  case  of  failure.  First  agreement,  with  Mr  Mylne,  £4200  ster.  ;  but  by 
reason  of  some  additions,  such  as  carrying  up  the  pillars  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  in  the  east  face  of  the  east  quarter  that  looks  to  the  designed  privy 
garden,  &c,  he  was  to  have  £650  ster.  more  money,  or  in  all  £4750  ster. 
M  Lykeas  the  s4  Sr  William  Bruce,  be  advyse  and  order  of  the  Lords  of  his 
Majesties  Thesaurie,  hes  delyvered  or  shall  cause  to  be  delyvered  to  the  sd 
Rolwrt  Mylne  and  his  servants  The  numlier  of  two  thousand  nood  and  sufficient 
strong  dailies  With  ffyve  hundreth  double  trees  for  scaffolding  with  the  haill 
blockes  and  taickell  provyded  for  the  sd  work  out  of  the  store  of  the  t& 
work,"  and  dispones  and  makes  over  to  the  said  Robert  Mylne,  "The  haill 
stones  either  hewn  stone  or  wall  stone  To  be  takine  doune  within  the  i* 
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buildings  To  be  disposed  of  be  him  in  rebuilding  of  his  Majesties  a*  palace  as 
he  shall  thiuke  expedient;"  and  Sir  William  Sharp  bind*  and  obliges  him  "To 
purchase  and  procure  to  the  u*1  Robert  Mylne  the  haill  grass  in  the  yeards 
called  St  Anthouies  yeard  and  that  yeard  which  adjoynes  to  the  north  ]>airt 
thereof  for  grosseing  of  the  sd  Ro)>ert  his  work  horse  allennarlie,  gratis  friclie 
without  any  pay'  of  ma  ill  or  dewtie  therfore." 

Before  introducing  the  additional  contracts,  it  may  be  better  to  bring 
forward  the  undernotod  corrcsi>ondonce,  viz.,  two  letters  of  James  Ilayne, 
the  King's  wright,  and  one  letter  of  William,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  Sir 
Wm.  Bruce. 

S%— It  is  knoun  to  your  honour  y«  you  had  ye  trust  of  ye  King  and  his 
Lords  »f  thesurie  to  agree  w'  Mr  Milne  for  ye  rebuilding  of  ye  palace  of  hale- 
rood  house  q**  you  did,  and  con  forme  to  ye  first  articles  of  agreement  q1* 
is  recorded  lie  contract  for  qch  you  was  to  give  him  for  his  tirst  bargone 
4000  lb.  sterling  for  mason  work  and  all  furnishing  yrto  belonging,  and  two 
hundred  pound  st  of  money  for  scafalding  w*  tuo  thousand  dailies  and 
five  hundred  double  trees,  and  this  he  was  to  have  for  furnishing  workmanship 
iuid  nailt-  and  this  is  ye  true  price  of  ye  first  bargone  for  mosson  work  and 
scafalding,  and  before  ye  sJ  bargone  was  made  ye  lodges  for  masons  to  work 
was  put  up  into  y*  palace  court,  and  y'after  Mr  Milne  had  made  his  s4 
Wgone  he  implored  me  for  mason  scafalding  as  well  as  for  the  Lodges,  and  in 
y"  tyme  he  did  offer  me  pay*  for  upputting  of  y*  tcx  Lodges  and  for 
oyr  work  belonging  to  y*  scafalding  y*  was  done  l>e  my  Servants,  and  I  refused 
y«  pay*  from  him,  l»ecause  I  thought  my  self  to  l>e  wright  ther  as  well 
as  he  was  Massone  ;  and  Secondly  he  sought  my  advice  ql  I  thought  would  do 
ye  scafalding,  and  simply  I  did  tell  him  q«  I  might  do  it  for,  and  not  expecting 
he  would  betray  me  and  take  it  himself  over  my  head,  qch  he  did,  and  this  is 
ye  just  reasons  whey  I  refused  his  pay1  because  I  looked  upon  no  man  to 
}*•  my  master  ther  except  your  self  who  was  y«  Kings  gen11  surveire  who  had  ye 
pour  of  ye  whole  work  to  lie  done  according  to  your  order,  and  had  y*  strenth 
of  magistmeie  in  your  commission  qch  did  impour  your  honour  yrafter  apli- 
cation  be  any  man  of  any  complaint  he  had  to  complaine  according  to 
his  elaime  you  hud  pour  to  judge  and  determine  according  to  righteousness! 
your  pleasure,  and  yrfor  yc  reasons  above  written  y*  ro»  Milne  had  pre- 
judged  or  wronged  me  I  did  give  in  ane  complaint  to  your  honour;  your  honour 
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did  hear  mc  very  graciously  and  bccam  to  be  in  wrath  W*  Ro*  miln  and 
desired  me  to  conveen  Ro*  milne  before  you,  you  abused  him  in  his  face 
because  he  had  betrayed  me  and  y*  you[r]  honour  and  Sr  W«  Sharp  at 
y  liargon  making  kneu  no  oyr  bot  Mr  Milne  had  done  it  upon  my  acco1  and 
this  is  knout  to  your  honour  to  be  of  verity  and  yr  for  because  Milne  had  so 
betrayed  mc  upon  my  complaint  your  honour  did  me  justice  and  apointed  Mr 
Milne  to  give  me  bond,  I  obliging  my  self  to  do  y"  whole  scafalding  of  y*  fore11 
first  contract,  for  qeh  his  obligation  was  to  deliver  to  mc  2000  dailes  500 
double  trees  w*  y*  blockcs  and  cables,  200  st  of  money  qoh  all  was  con- 
tained for  scafalding,  w*  4000  lb.  st.  for  mason  work,  and  this  is  the  true 
price  of  y*  first  contract  betwixt  your  honour  and  him,  and  nou  yrafter  your 
honour  had  farder  considered  for  ye  inlarging  of  more  mason  work  conform  to 
y"  tarmcs  of  y«  second  agreement  qlh  has  been  added  to  JT*  first  contract  since 
y*  first  writing  yr  of  for  q**  he  was  to  give  [rather  have  or  get]  550  lb.  st. 
for  mason  work  and  furnishing  thereto  y°  s*1  550  lb.  sterling  and  all  yt  above 
a'1  your  honour  knows  to  be  of  verity. 

S», — Nou  at  this  p»*  tyme  I  am  persuing  Mr  Milne  befor  y"  magistrate 
of  Edr  for  compt  and  rekning  q*  he  is  justly  due  me,  and  in  my  dome  I  place  y' 
y*  he  is  justlie  due  tiftie  pund  stcr.  of  y*  200  lb.  ster.,  y*  he  is  due  to  me 
for  scafalding  of  J*  first  bargon,  y*  he  made  w*  your  honour  at  y«  jmlace  of 
halerood  house,  and  also  I  jiersue  him  for  my  proportion  accordingly  for  pay* 
of  him  for  scafalding  y*  I  furnished  to  him  to  y«  550  lb.  ster.,  Second 
bargon  that  he  made  w*  your  honour,  and  he  denyes  pay*  to  me  of  y" 
Samen  because  it  seems  y'after  y*  first  bargon  was  made  yl  your  honour 
caused  write  y»  contract  over  again  qeh  contract  nou  names  all  y«  articles  of 
y»  first  contract  w*  y«  prices  yrof,  and  also  for  y*  second  bargonc  and 
articles  yrof  it  is  yet  s1*  in  y°  contract  and  also  Milne  is  to  have  550  lb. 
ster.  nou  he  denyes  my  proportion  for  scafalding  as  formerly  is  and 
because  of  his  denyall  being  verbal!,  as  yet,  ye  accstares  does  advise  me  to  come 
over  to  your  honour  to  get  a  declaration  of  your  honours  hand  y»  you  ordained 
Mr  Milne  your  self  to  give  me  y«  200  lb.  ster. ;  w*  y*  2(HK)  dailes  and  ye 
500  Double  trees  qch  your  honour  did  agree  w'  him  according  to  y*  order, 
y'  your  honour  had  from  ye  Lords  of  thesuric,  and  tliis  was  y  detenuinntion 
l»e  your  honour  self  when  I  made  my  complaint  unto  you ;  and  this  I  hope  your 
honour  will  not  refuse  me  a-testification  because  it  Ls  known  to  your  honour  it 
is  of  verity.  (Docketed)      "  James  Baine  wry*." 
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I  have  seen  y*  attested  double  of  y«  Contract  w*in  mentioned  past  lietwixt 
Sr  Wm  brace,  Sr  \Vm  Sharp  ami  Ro1  Myln,  qrby  mention  is  made  that  Ro* 
Myln  was  to  have  4200  lib  stor.  for  y*  first  bargane.  Item  660  lb.  ster. 
for  additionall  bargane,  Item  that  y*  8d  Ro1  was  to  have  2000  dailies  and  600 
double  trees  for  scaffolding  w*  y«  haill  blocks  and  taikell  provyded  for  y«  s"1 
work  out  of  y*  stores. 

Tho  above  letters  are  written  on  both  sides  of  a  folio  leaf,  and  want 
signatures,  dates,  and  address,  and  are  most  probably  only  copies  of  the 
letters  addressed  by  Bain  to  Sir  Wm.  Bruce.  Mr  James  Kennewie,  clerk 
to  the  works,  has  added  the  above  memorandum  at  the  foot  of  the  second 
page.  I  have  put  them  up  with  the  contracts  for  tho  rebuilding  and 
reparation  of  lus  Majesty's  Palace  of  Holyrood  House,  as  also  two  decayed 
notarial  instruments,  dated  respectively  29th  June  and  1st  August  1678, 
taken  against  Robert  Mylne,  master  mason,  by  James  Kennewie,  clerk  to  his 
Majesty's  works,  acting  for  Sir  Win.  liruce  of  Balcaskie,  knight  and  baronet, 
his  Majesty's  Surveyor  Oicneral.  These  instruments  show  much  of  Mr 
Mylne's  first  building  contract  still  unfulfilled  so  late  as  1678. 

S», — I  received  yours  of  the  24th  March  w*  a  sketch  of  new  lodgings  you 
advise  me  to,  which  I  can  not  determine  untill  I  see  them  once  ready,  and  you 
mny  show  Haton'  I  will  not  jNirt  w*  that  kindling  that  belonged  to  the  old 
apartment,  so  1  pray  you  give  Ro1  Kennedy  the  keys  of  it  and  the  roum 
w*out  it,  for  I  have  wrin-n  to  him  to  keep  them  and  not  deliver  them  w*out 
my  order.  I  pray  you  lett  me  know  what  alterations  you  are  to  make  in  these 
rouins  Hat  ton's  order  caries,  and  what  ar  the  true  number  of  them,  and  how 
they  incomodut  the  two  great  apartments.  This  1  intreat  as  soon  as  can  be 
and  am  very  sencable  of  all  your  favers,  who  am 

Sir 

Ha.  2  Apr.  75  Your  obliged  Friend  and  Servant 

Fi  .r  Sr  Wm  Bruce  of  Balcaskie.  Hamilton. 

(2.)  Contract  ktirist  Sir  JV"*  Bruce  and  Sir  W*  Sharp,  and  Robert  Mylne  1676. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  a  Contract  dated  March  1676.  That  by 
special  order  and  appointment  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  to  Sr 

>  Hon.  Charles  Mnitland,  afterwards  third  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
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Wm  Bruce  the  Survcyar  Clenerul,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Deput  "The  Aisler  Work  built  by  the  Euglish  att  his  Majesty's  Palace  of 
Halyrud  house  and  the  rough  work  within  upon  the  west  quarter  ahal  be 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  In  nianer  afterspecifeit" 1  whereupon  Robert  Mylne  his 
Majesty's  master  mason,  bound  and  obliged  him  "  To  demolish  the  said  Aisler 
Worke  which  stretches  Betwixt  the  two  toures  In  the  front  of  the  said  palace 
and  to  take  it  alse  laich  doune  as  the  Iwtlement ;  As  also  to  demolish  The  rough 
work  In  the  inner  pairt  thereof  soe  low  ase  the  tope  of  the  vaults  in  the  first 
Storie  ; "  and  "  to  Ilew  poUsh  and  prepaire,  furnish  sett  and  lay,  the  haill  storie 
cif  the  Ionicke  order  lit  the  same  maner  tliat  the  other  thrie  faces  of  the 
Court  is  already  done  ;  And  to  ihnish  it  att  the  hight  of  the  Ionicke  Cornishc 
and  to  make  vacnikces  ffor  Syvers  for  caryeing  away  the  raine  water  from  the 
Rone."  To  erect  at  each  end  of  this  Ionic  order  a  story  height  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  with  entablature  thereof  "reaching  through  the  breadth  of  this 
foir  building  and  retouraing  to  the  towre  on  ilk  hand,  being  foundit  on  the  old 
batlemcnt,  Into  which  retourned  Work  ther  falls  to  be  Eight  Windows  [&] 
Twelve  Col  OHMS  of  the  same  order  that  the  Corinthiane  is  done  already  within 
the  court."  To  put  two  chimneys,  the  one  in  the  guard  hall  the  other  in 
the  presence,  and  finish  them  at  the  top  like  the  other  chimneys,  Funush  all 
materials  &c.  The  work  to  In;  completed  by  the  2nd  Feb.  next  thereafter,  under 
a  liquidate  penalty  of  500  merks  Scots  in  case  of  failure,  for  the  sum  of  £32  I 
sterling,  with  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the  old  stones  taken  down. 

(3.)  Contract  bchrixt  Sir  W*  Bruce,  Sir  )V»  Sharp,  and  Roi  Mylne,  July  1676. 

By  Sj>ecial  order  and  appointment  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesties  Treasury  &c. 
to  the  Surveyor  General,  the  said  Rolxirt  Mylne  binds  himself  to  take  down  the 
"  fToir  frontt  wall*1  of  the  Palace  from  the  battlement  to  the  bottom  and  rebuild 
the  same  upon  the  old  foundations  "  In  exact  Aisler  smoothc  as  paiper  close 
joynted."  "  To  make  ane  gaitt  of  the  dorike  order,  Tuo  columes  vpon  each  syde 
of  the  said  gaitt,  with  pedestell  Basse  colume  chapterhead  and  intablator  of  ane 
Modell  according  to  threttie  ane  foott  height,  Raill  and  Balleaters  and  pilasters, 

1  "  Wee  have  received  information  from  tlio  Duke  of  Lauderdale  concerning  the  west 
quarter  of  that  our  Palace,  and  we  do  hereby  onler  yon  to  cans*  that  parte  thereof 
which  was  built  by  the  Usurers  (and  doth  darken  the  Court)  to  be  taken  downe,  To 
the  end  the  inside  of  that  quarter  may  be  finishe  1  in  Pillar- work  agreeable  with  the 
other  three  quarters,"  &c.  (Royal  Warrant  of  King  Charles  II.,  21  Feb.  1675-76, 
already  quoted  in  a  note  to  p.  327). 
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with  proper  finishing  almve  al>out  and  alongej*t  the  s*1  intablitowre  <ich 
ntWDcs  from  town;  to  towre,  As  also  alsive  the  eornishe  of  the  Insyde  to  the 
•inholl  breadth  of  the  court,  The  cornishe  enriched  onelie  with  dfl&teOie,  The 
Columes  tuo  pairt  sett  off  the  porteh,  and  the  porteh  thrie  or  ffour  foott  off  the 
nniked  of  the  wall  of  the  ffront,  The  doore  w*in  consisting  of  Six  ffoott  and 
Tuelve  foott,  With  ane  architrave  gocing  rownd  frewe  and  cornise  finishing 
alwve  by  ane  modell  accordeing  to  threttine  ffoott  high  with  ane  plint  al*>ve 
the  cornise,  The  outsyde  off  itt  plume  with  the  first  face  of  the  architrave,  above 
«lch  the  Bootti  amies  is  to  be  sett  exeactlie  Weill  cutt  with  the  supporters 
standing  on  the  said  plint  Mantleing  crowue  and  must  built  and  wrought  Weill 
in  ane  handsome  copairtment  or  howseing,  The  windowe*  in  the  ffront  consiste- 
ing  of  the  number  of  Ten  of  the  same  forme  and  ffashione  of  these  in  the  new 
towre,  As  the  same  and  quholl  worke  is  particularlie  designed  extenditt  and 
seigned  by  the  said  Surveyar."  To  finish  the  whole  work,  furnish  materials  and 
provide  scaffolding,  In-twixt  and  the  2nd  of  February  next  to  come,  under  a 
]>enalty  of  £25  ster.  in  case  of  failure,  for  the  sum  of  ,£350  ster.  with  the 
benefit  of  the  old  stones  taken  down  in  the  said  work. 


(1)  "Order  and  derection  fro  y'  Lords  of  his  Mast,«*  threasowre  to  repair 
Holyrwd,  Castle  of  Stirling  and  park  dyks  y'of "  Given  at  Edinburg  the  20* 
day  of  July  1671. 

(2)  "  Bass — Order  to  survie  ye  Bass  and  provide  Materiales  to  repair  it " 
K«linr.  6  September,  1671.  (Signed)  Rothes,  Tweeddale,  Kincardin,  Ch. 
Maitland  :  addressed, "  For  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Balcaskie  his  Maties  Surveyor 


(3)  Warrend  for  retiring  My  Lord  Chancelore  Ltslgeings  and  the  Duke  of 
Hatuel ton's  [present  apartment-  in  halyrud  hous."  Dated  at  Ediur  6 
Aug'  1673.    (Signed)  Rothes,  Dundonald,  Ch.  Maitland. 

(4)  "  Warend  to  retitt  the  [rooms  and  ohVehouses  mentioned]  for  my  Lord 
privie  seal."   Dated  Edin'.  7  Octo*  1675.   (Signed)  Rothes,  Argyll,  Ch.  Maitland. 

(5)  Warrant  to  Sir  Wm  Bruce  for  bringing  in  water  to  the  palace  of 
Hulyrudhnus.  Dated  at  Edinburgh,  5  Decerning,  1675.  (Signed)  Roth.  -, 
Dundonald,  Ch.  Maitland. 

(6)  "  (lift  of  our  Survever  Generall  of  our  buildings  within  our  ancient  King- 
dom of  Scotland  ''  recalled  (The  original  and  a  copy).  Dated  Whitehall,  3D 
May,  1678.    "  Subscriber  By  his  Maj.  Cumand,  Lauderdale." 


Warrants  to  Sir  William  Brlce  for  various  Works. 


gnall." 
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(7)  Warrant  fur  the  Delivery  of  the  Materials  and  Provisions  remaining  not 
mailt!  use  of  about  the  palace  to  his  Majesty's  Treasurer  Depute,  who  shall 
oversee  and  take  ear*  of  the  further  Rqiuiring  of  the  said  palace.  Dated  Edinr 
13  March,  1679. 

(8  and  9)  Two  Fragments,  the  one  bearing  (date)  *'  Edinburgh,  26  June  1674, 
The  Lord  Comissioners  of  his  Mau-  Therie  do  heirby  appoint  Sir  William  Bruce 

Survcyar  Generale  of  his  Maj.  works  

point  those  places  within  . 

The  other  undated,  as  follows,  M  It  being  nece*sarie  In  pursuance  of  bis 
Mau«"  comauds  to  us  That  the  houses  and  buildings  on  his  Ma0"  Island 
of  the  Basse  be  surveighed,  and  the  necessarie  reparations  yrof  forthwitli 
gone  ubout,  you  ar[e  w]ith  [all  cojnveuient  diligence  to  repair  thither 
.  ne[cessa]ri[e]  to 

The  late  David  Laing,  LLI).,  contemplated  writing  a  memoir  of  Sir 
"William  Bruce,  but  I  know  not  whut  progress  he  may  have  made  in  it. 
In  18G8  I  gave  a  lecture  at  Kinross  on  "Sir  "William  Bruce  and  his 
Times,  or  Kinross  shire  in  the  latter  half  of  17th  century," — necessarily 
localised, — and  since  then  I  have  added  largely  to  my  stock  of  materials ; 
but  if  Dr  Laing's  collection  and  mine  could  be  brought  together,  satis- 
factory progress  would  be  made  for  providing  a  desideratum  in  Scottish 
literature,  a  life  of  our  Scottish  Inigo  Jones. 
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V. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  UN  PRINTED  CHARTULARY  OF  THE  PRIORY  OF  ST 
ANDREW  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  AND  OF  CHARTERS  BY  THE  SCOTTISH 
KINGS  AND  PRINCES,  AS  EARLS  OF  HUNTINGDON,  AND  OTHER 
NJOULES,  CONTAINED  THEREIN.    Br  JOSEPH  BAIN,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

This  fine  M.S.,  a  square  folio  of  304  leaves  of  vellum,  written  in  a  liand 
apparently  of  the  15th  century,  is  preserved  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum  (Vespas.  K  xviL).  From  a  note  on  the  flyleaf  it  seems 
to  have  lawn  once  the  property  of  Christopher,  Lord  llatton.  Some  of  the 
Charters  have  l>een  printed  in  the  last  edition  of  Dugdale's  "  Monasticon," 
and  a  list  of  the  whole  is  given  in  that  work,  the  editors  of  which  say  that 
the  Chartulary  is  "  probably  the  finest  of  all  the  Cottonian  MSS." 

From  it  and  another  of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  (also  as  yet  imprinted  as  a 
whole)— the  Register,  of  the  Nuns  of  St  Mary  of  Clerkenwell— much 
information  is  to  be  derived  regarding  the  connection  of  the  Scottish 
princes  as  earls  of  Huntingdon,  with  those  two  religious  houses.  The 
tenure  of  this  earldom  by  the  Scottish  princes,  from  David  I.  to  his  great 
grandson  John  **  le  Scot,"  for  a  century  and  a  half,  till  it  fell  to  coheiresses, 
and  lay  dormant  till  revived  in  the  Hastings  family,  may  probably  bo 
illustrated  in  the  Scottish  Caloudar  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lord  Clerk  Register ;  but  as  the  documents  to  be  embraced  therein  are 
necessarily  restricted  to  those  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  it  may  be  accept- 
able to  refer  in  the  "  Proceedings  "  to  some  in  another  place  of  deposit  pos- 
sessing almost  equal  interest. 

The  Chartulary  begins  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  founder, 
Simon  de  Senlis — of  his  marriage  to  Maud  the  elder  daughter  of  Waldeve, 
Karl  of  Huntingdon,  with  whom  he  acquired  the  Honour  of  Huntingdon — 
relates  that  Alicia,  her  younger  sister,  was  given  in  marriage  by  him  to  Half 
de  Thoeny,  with  1 00  librates  of  land  in  the  honour — that  Simon,  then  earl, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  Conqueror's  reign,  founded  the  house  of  St 
Andrew  of  Northampton,  and  submitted  it  to  the  house  of  the  Blessed  Man- 
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"  do  Caritato  "  [on  the  Loire]— that  he  Bet  out  for  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
time  of  Henry  L,  and  in  returning  died  at  the  mother  house  of  La  Carite, 
where  he  was  huried — when  the  King  bestowed  Maud  his  widow,  with 
tho  ward  of  Simon  "  Junior,  "  on  David,  brother  of  the  King  of  Scotland 
[afterwards  David  I.].  Though  the  son  and  grandson  of  Simon  the  first 
earl  were  (as  related  in  the  Chartulary)  earls  of  Northampton,  which  title 
expired  with  the  grandson  about  1182,  the  Honour  of  Huntingdon  seems 
to  have  been  held  from  the  second  marriage  of  Maud,  by  her  husband 
David  of  Scotland,  his  son  Henry,  and  his  grandsons  Malcolm,  William, 
and  David,  with  slight  intervals  of  interruption,  though  the  descen- 
dants of  Simon,  or  at  least  jwrsons  bearing  the  same  Christian  and 
surname,  are  found  ou  the  English  Kolls  till  after  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century. 

The  antiquities  of  this  Honour,  and  its  members,  are  an  interesting  study 
to  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  history  of  tho  Norman  colonisation  of 
Scotland  by  David  I. ;  for  it  is  as  witnesses  to  the  charters  of  that  princo 
and  his  son  that  the  names  of  the  De  Morvilles,  De  Bruses,  Olifards,  Itidels, 
and  others,  first  become  connected  with  Scottish  history. 

The  foundation  charter  is  granted  by  Simon  the  earl,  and  Matildis  his 
wife,  and  endows  the  monks  of  St  Mary  of  Charity  at  "  Hamtonia,"  with 
their  church,  and  all  the  other  churches  of  the  town — the  whole  tithes 
of  Yerdelcya  and  Frodigcya,  and  in  Deventreya  certain  possessions,  and 
the  tithe  of  the  grantor's  mares.  Grimboldus,  Achardus,  Otgerus,  and 
Burchardus,  also  confer  various  churches  and  tithes.  Roger  Olifard  gives 
3s.  yearly.  The  original  deed  must  have  borne  the  crosses  of  the  granteis, 
as  may  still  1m>  seen  in  the  celebrated  instrument  by  "William  I.  and  his 
queen,  and  many  prelates  and  others,  preserved  at  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
settling  the  precedence  of  Canterbury  and  York.  Various  charters  from 
the  son  and  grandson  of  the  founder  follow.  Those  of  the  Scottish  princes 
commence  on  folio  7,  ending  with  folio  10b;  though  there  are  some 
detached  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  besides  grants  from  tho  De  Mor- 
villes and  their  successors  the  Lords  of  Calloway  and  the  Earl  of 
Winchester. 
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Davii>  I.  [1108-112-1-1163} 

I.  — Confirmation,  David,  "brother  of  the  kin-,' of  Scotland,"  to  the  monks 

of  St  Andrew,  of  the  lands  which  his  ancestors  gave  them  in  the  Honour 
of  Huntingdon  in  frank  almoigne.  To  be  free  of  suite  of  hundreds  and 
all  secular  services*,  with  frank  pledge  in  their  lands  of  the  Honour 
by  his  liailiffs  visiting.  If  amercement  chances  in  the  visitation,  the 
monks  to  have  the  same.  Witnesses  :— Robert  de  Basvngham,  Richard 
de  Lyndcsi,  William  de  Stilevcle,  Raudulf  de  Esseby,  Robert  Basset,  &c. 

fol.  7. 

II.  — Charter,  David  "  Earl  of  Huntingdon,"  to  the  same,  of  church  of  Potton, 

with  its  chajiels.  fol.  76. 

III.  — General  Confirmation,  David  "  Earl  by  the  Grace  of  God."  ift. 

IV.  — Confirmation  by  same  of  two  parts  of  the  tithes  and  assarts  of  Yerdele 

[Yardley].  Witnesses  : — Richard  de  Pecco,  Simon  de  St  Li-  so,  Roger 
son  of  Adam,  his  seneschal,  and  others.  fol.  8. 

V.  — Grant  by  same  to  Master  [name  omitted],  his  clerk,  of  the  church  of 

Potton.  *6. 

VI.  — David,  King  of  Scots,  to  RoU-rt,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Hugh,  Sheriff 

of  Leicester,  and  all  his  servants  and  lieges,  Franks  and  Angles.  Grants 
church  of  Pottona  to  Northampton.  Witnesses: — Robert  de  Rend  (J), 
Hugh  de  Morville,  Robert  Corbet,  Edward  de  Capello.    "  Berwvkke." 

ib. 

VII.  — The  same.  Grant  of  tithe  of  his  flocks  [}>e<:oribiis]  and  fruits  of  the 
earth.  A  mill  and  a  carucate  of  land  in  Scaldeford  in  frank  almoigne. 
Witnesses  : — Mieha-1  de  Hamsel,  Robert  de  Brus,  Robert  fitz  Nigel. 

"GcrdelaL"   foL  86. 

VIII.  — The  same.  Confirmation  of  all  they  had  on  the  day  when  the 
grantor  was  made  king  of  Scotland.  William  nepos  Regis  [William 
Fitz  Duncan]  is  among  the  witnesses.  ib. 

IX.  — The  same.    40s.  in  Bedford.    Witnesses: — Herbert  the  Chancellor (i), 

Hugh  of  Leicester,  and  Grimbaud.  "Huntingdon."  t'6. 

X.  — The  same.    Grant  of  church  of  Brawfehl  and  one  virgatc,  and  two  carte 

in  Yerdele  to  gather  dead  wood.  Herbert  the  Chamberlain,  and  Robert 
Brus  among  witnesses.  44  Dunfermline."  ib. 

XI.  — The  same,  to  his  Barons.    Grant  of  10s.  to  Northampton  of  the  rent 

which  Turch  son  of  Swertling,  gave  him  in  exchange  for  the  tithe  which 
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they  have  of  the  granter  at  Toteham.  Witnesses : — Rohcrt  de  Brus, 
Walter  tie  Bolebec,  Hugh  de  Morville,  "  Huntingdon."    foL  So. 

XII.  -- Confirmation,  David,  hrother  of  the  king  of  Scotland  to  his  seneschal 
and  boron*.  Grants  20s.  of  his  mills  of  Paxton  to  Northampton,  and 
three  scams  of  corn  [ftununti]  from  his  lxarn  of  Bartona  [Earl's  Barton  ?] 
at  Michaelmas  annually  to  prepare  wine  and  wheat  to  make  oblations 
at  the  consecration  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
said  church  of  St  Andrew.  Witnesses  :— Hugh  Ridel  and  others.  [This 
charter  is  repeated  at  fol  223,  where  Ralf  Rydel  is  also  a  witness.]  ib. 

Earl  Henry  [1124-1152]. 

XIII.  — Earl  Henry,  son  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  to  Roljert  Folyot,  his  stew- 
ard, and  his  "good  men"  of  Huntingdon.  Grants  to  the  monks  of  St 
Andrew  of  Northampton,  40s.  of  the  rent  of  Huntingdon  yearly,  besides 
his  mother's  alms,  which  they  had  in  Bedford,  now  given  to  Hugh  de 
Broy[z]  till  he  give  thein  an  equivalent  in  a  convenient  place.  Wit- 
nesses : — Herbert  the  Chamberlain  and  Robert  "  de  Sigilla" 

"Chyngor^Kinghorn].1   fol.  10. 

Malcolm  IV.  [1153-1165]. 

XIV  — Mfalcolm],  King  of  Scots,  to  his  good  men  of  Huntingdon.  Confirms 
the  three  seams  of  corn  to  moke  oblations  yearly  at  the  "  Pascha  Flori- 
dum  "  [Palm  Sunday].    "  David  01if[ard] "  among  witnesses. 

■  Haringwurth."   fol.  96. 

XV.  -- Same.  To  his  steward  and  servants  of  Huntingdonshire.  Grants 
church  of  Bragfeld  and  one  virgatc,  and  two  carts  in  Yerdele  for  dead 
wood.    The  first  witness  is  M  Walter  fiu  Alan."  ib. 

XVI.  — Same,  Confirms  his  grandfather's  grants.  Witnesses  : — Walter  the 
Chancellor,  H.  de  Moreville,  Roliert  de  Bnu,  R.  de  Moreville. 

"Huntingdon."  ib. 

XVII.  — Same.  To  W.  Burdet,  his  seneschal  of  Huntingdon.  If  William 
le  Maille  has  granted  three  acres  to  church  of  Ryhulle,  he  is  to  see  they 

1  This  grant  is  repented  on  fol.  215.  There  is  also  on  fol.  10  it  funeral  Confirma- 
tion by  this  Prince.  Witnesses: — William  the  Chnnrellor,  Rolwrt  Foliot,  Eustace  Fitz 
John,  and  Robert  de  Brus.  Also  on  fol.  223ft,  Hugh  de  Baylol,  for  tho  sonl  of  his 
brother  Bernard,  gives  to  the  monks  20s.  in  the  vill  of  Wnvendene  [no  date]. 
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huve  them  without  delay.  Witness  :— Walter  lit/.  Alan,  Richard  de 
Morville,  Odinell  de  UmVranrille.  »  Crauest[ou]."   foL  in. 

XVIII.— Confiniuition  of  lost  grant  Witnesses  :— Walter  the  Chancellor, 
H[ugh]  de  MorvUle.  H  Huntingdon."  ib. 

William  the  Lion  [1165-1814} 

XIX— William,  King  of  Scots,  to  his  seneschal  and  barons.  Confirms  church 
of  Bragefeld,  and  two  carts  of  dead  wood  at  Yerdele.  Witnes.se* : — David 
Oliphard,  GeotTry  Ridel,  Hugh  Ridel  Steward,  [Dapifer..].         foL  10b. 

XX.  — Same.    Confirms  all  his  grandfather's  grant*    Same  witnesses  as  last. 

ib. 

Helena  de  Moreville  [119J-  .  .  .  J, 

XXI.  — Helena  de  Morvylle,  for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  Rolland,  gives 
them  a  carucnte  of  her  demesne  in  the  valley  of  Lauder,  in  the  vi  11 
of  Xewbyggyng,  which  wa<t  Liulfs  and  Gledewyses,  viz.,  4  acres  of 
Sveincsbrechc,  by  the  highway  coming  from  Newbyggvng  towards  the 
west,  as  far  as  the  exit  of  said  vill  ;  ami  so  ascending  l>etwcen  the  heads  • 
of  the  crofts  to  the  nearest  sichet,  aud  on  the  other  side  of  the  way 
of  the  said  Morflat,  viz.,  from  the  way  aforesaid  towards  the  east  to  the 
nearest  spring,  and  from  the  green  way  [rirwf  i  via]  coming  from  Heghope 
towards  the  north,  as  far  as  the  head  of  Huntingdon  ;  and  3J  acres  of 
meadow  at  the  spring  next  "  Derimedue."  Witnesses  :— Fergus,  brother 
of  Sir  Rolland,  Henry  de  Ferlyugton,  Alan  de  Thyrlestan,  Peter  de  Hage, 
William  de  Cuningesburg,  Thomas  son  of  Rolland,  Arthur  de  Ardns, 
and  others.  fid.  238. 

Alas  of  Galloway  [  .  .  .  -1233]. 

XXII.  — Aloenu*,  son  of  Rolland,  Constable  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  gives 
the  monks  a  carucate  in  Lauderdale,  viz.,  that  which  Elena,  his  mother, 
gave  them.  Witnesses  : — Gilbert,  son  of  Cosputric,  Alexander,  son  of 
Cospatric,  William  de  la  Mara,  Thomas  «  Anglicus,"  Ralf  de  la  Cham- 
pagne, James  the  Dean,  Hugh  and  Adam,  chaplains,  Walter  and  Ethel- 
dred,  the  granter  s  clerks,  and  others.  fol.  239  (inserted  panel). 
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Roger,  Earl  of  Winton  [1233-1252]. 

XXIII. — Roger  de  Quency,  Earl  of  Winton,  Constable  of  Scotland,  with 
consent  of  Helen,  his  wife,1  confirms  to  the  monks  of  Northampton  3 
marks  of  the  farm  of  Redepeth,  and  20s.  of  the  farm  of  Langcld,  and  half 
a  mark  of  the  farm  of  Croubelan  (of  the  gift  of  Alan,  son  of  Rolland)  ; 
the  above  grant  of  Elena  de  Morville  in  Newebyggyng.  Of  the  gift  of 
Thomas,  son  of  Rolland,  Earl  of  Atholl,  2  marks  in  the  vill  called  New 
Land  in  the  Vale  of  Tweed,  of  the  land  which  was  Richard  de  Jl  oreville's. 
Witnesses  :— Saer  of  St  Andrews,  John  the  Monk,  Bernard  de  Rypol, 
Adam,  dean  of  Brackley,  Philip,  servant  of  Richard  de  Elynton,  and 
others.  fol.  240  (inserted  panel). 

In  reference  to  these  gifts  a  curious  transaction  took  place  between  the  canons 
of  Dryburgh  and  the  monks  of  St  Andrew.  In  the  chartulary  of  the  former 
house,*  two  deeds  are  recorded  by  which  Beatrice  de  Bello  Campo  and  her  son, 
Richard  de  Moreville,  gave  to  Dryburgh  the  church  of  Bosyatc  [in  Northamp- 
tonshire] about  A.D.  1150. 

As  the  Northampton  monks  possibly  found  their  Lauderdale  possession  an 
inconvenient  one,  and  the  Dryburgh  canons  doubtless  entertained  the  same 
opinion  of  their  Northamptonshire  church,  an  agreement,  the  date  of  which 
unfortunately  does  not  api>ear,  seems  to  have  been  entered  into  between  the 
houses.  The  Dryburgh  monks  had  previously  by  deed8  granted  their  church 
of  "Bosgitta"  to  the  canons  of  St  James  of  Northampton,  to  be  held  by  pay- 
ment during  the  life  of  a  certain  Adelard,  after  the  death  of  Algar,  his  father, 
of  20s.  annually,  and  a  u  bitancia,"  or  2s.  instead.  On  this  person's  death  the 
church  was  to  remain  the  free  property  of  St"  James,  that  house  paying  2| 
marks  yearly  to  Dryburgh  after  Christmas,  whenever  [quando]  the  latter  house 
Bhnuld  send  its  messenger  to  the  abbot  of  St  James.  This  transaction  having 
probably  been  in  force  for  some  time,  how  long  we  know  not,  for  there  are 
no  dates,  the  next  deed  in  the  Dryburgh  chartulary  is  an  agreement  between 
the  canons  and  the  convent  of  St  Andrew  of  Northampton  touching  the 
hind  of  Newbyggyng  in  the  vill  of  Lauder.  The  latter  house  gTants  to  Dry- 
burgh the  land  in  Lauder  which  they  have  of  the  gift  of  Lady  Helena  de 
Moreville,  as  in  her  charter.    Dryburgh  paying  to  the  granters  2  marks  of 

1  She  died  before  1252  [Pat.  Rolls].  *  Bonn.  Club,  j»p.  92,  93. 

1  Page  66  Dryburgh  Chartulary. 
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silver  nt  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  yearly,  at  the  house  of  St  James  "juxta  " 
Northampton;  viz.,  out  of  the  2$  marks  which  the  nbUit  und  convent  of  St 
James  are  wont  to  pay  to  Dryburgh  for  the  church  of  Bosgitta,  they  are  to  j»ay 
2  mirks  to  the  House  of  St  Andrew,  and  5s.  to  the  ahbot  and  convent  of 
Leicester,  and  to  retain  the  remaining  20tL  for  the  monks  of  Dryburgh  till 
they  send  for  it  Each  house  has  the  power  of  resuming  its  own  property, 
if  any  defect  occurs  in  the  title,  or  in  the  regular  payment  of  the  money. 

These  transactions,  however,  are  also  recorded  in  the  Northampton  MS., 
and  a  date  is  fixed  there  for  oue  of  them. 

On  foL  2.186,  an  agreement  is  recorded,  made  in  the  fourth  year  after  the  first 
coronation  of  Richard,  king  of  England,  on  the  Chair  of  St  Peter  the 
Apostle  [Feb.  22]  in  a  general  chapter  of  the  Premonstrateusiau  Order  at 
Ncwhous,  before  William,  ablwt  of  Lvscbys ;  R  >l>crt,  abbot  of  Newhouse, 
and  almost  all  the  other  abbots  of  the  order  in  England,  between  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Leicester  and  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Dryburgh, 
in  the  plea  depending  between  them  concerning  a  rent  of  10s.  claimed 
by  the  former  against  the  latter  house,  of  the  gilt  of  Richard  de  Morville 
from  half  a  carucate  of  hind  in  Banglane  held  by  the  canons  of  Dryburgh. 
The  abbot  and  convent  of  Leicester  quit  claim  the  same  to  them  for  a 
rent  of  5s.  assigned  to  them  by  the  Scotch  abbey  out  of  the  rent  of  22s. 
which  the  canons  of  St  James  of  Northampton  pay  to  Dryburgh  for  the 
church  of  Bosiate.  The  seals  of  the  convents  of  Dryburgh  and  Leicester, 
and  the  abbot*  of  Leschys  and  Ncwhous  are  appended.  Witnesses  : — 
Jordan,  abbot  of  Torrenton,  Adam,  abW  of  Wyleby,  Abl»ot  («>), 
Ailam  de  Welleford,  Oeoffry  and  Adam,  canons  of  Dryburgh,  Philip 
and  William,  canons  of  Leicester,  and  many  others.  This  charter  was 
madea«M«C,»XOdIL 
On  same  folio  a  letter  follows,  addressed  by  Alan,  abbot,  and  the  conveut  of 
Dryburgh,  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St  James,  requesting  the  latter 
to  pay  to  the  abbot  of  Leicester  fn.  at  the  Purification  yearly,  out  of  the 
rent  which  they  owe  for  the  church  of  Bosiate.  The  writers  add  a  P.S. 
not  to  wait  for  the  letters  that  they  have  from  the  writers  concerning 
their  rent  to  lje  delivered  to  the  abbot  and  canons  of  Suleby.  (No  dute.) 
The  next  document  [on  folio  23!)]  is  a  similar  agreement  to  that  which  has 
been  already  recited  from  the  Dryburgh  chart ulary, — that  house  receiv- 
ing the  land  in  Lauderdale  from  Northampton.    It  is  very  prolwbly  the 
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counterpart  of  the  other.  The  seals  of  each  capitular  body  are  said  to  Imj 
appended.  The  witnesses  are  : — Sir  Adam,  abbot  of  St  James  of  North- 
ampton, Sir  William,  abbot  of  Crakefergus  [Carrkkfergusl  Robert,  prior 
of  Coverham,  Osbsrt,  prior  of  St  James,  Warin  the  Canon,  Robert  de 
Bevilla,  clerk  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Simon,  son  of  Seward, 
Henry  de  Plumpton,  clerk,  Sampson  de  Aula,  Walter  de  Stutesbury, 
Roger  de  Aleccster.    (No  date.) 

Isabella  de  Brcs  [1245-1252]. 

XXIV.  — Isabella  de  Brus,  in  her  viduity,  for  the  souls  of  her  ancestors  and 
successors  gives  to  the  monks  of  St  Andrew  of  Northampton  in  frank 
nlmoigne,  the  posture  of  eight  animals,  viz.,  four  oxen,  two  cows,  and 
two  horses,  with  her  own  animals,  both  in  the  woods  and  meadows  of  her 
manor  of  Exton.  Appends  her  seal.  Witnesses  :-  Sir  Peter  de  Thauy, 
her  seneschal,  Sir  William  de  Lacu  and  Sir  Roliert  de  Beaumeys,  her 
knights,  William  de  Rolleston,  and  others.    (No  date.)  foL  247. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Earl  David  of  Huntingdon,  and  mother  of 
the  Competitor.  Her  husband  died  in  1245,  and  she  herself  in  1252,  so  the 
date  La  nearly  approximated. 

XXV.  Bernard  de  Brus,  knight,  son  of  Bernard  de  Brus  of  Exton,  gives 
the  monks  the  church  of  Exton  and  aU  its  liberties— tithe  of  hay  in  his 
Park  of  Bernard's  hyll  and  elsewhere,  and  the  juisture  for  eight  animals 
as  given  by  his  grandmother,  Isabella  de  Brus.  Appends  his  seal. 
Witnesses :— Sir  Stephen,  archdeacon  of  Northampton,  Sir  William 
de  Boscvylle,  sheriff  of  Rutland,  and  others.  At  Northampton  on 
Wednesday  next  before  the  Feast  of  St  Mark  Evangelist,  1283.  In  the 
11th  year  of  King  Edward,  son  of  King  Henry.  fol.  247i». 

The  granter  is  evidently  the  second  Bernard,  son  of  the  first,  and  nephew  of 
the  Competitor.  According  to  Camden,  the  first  Bernard  received  Couington 
and  Exton  from  his  mother  the  co  heiress  of  Huntingdon.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  Sir  Robert  Bruce-Cotton,  the  celebrated  antiquary. 

The  last  document  relating  to  Scottish  matters  is  in  fol.  248,  being  a  writ  of 
Edward  [II.  ?],  King  of  England,  appointing  Roger  Loveday  and  John  de 
Metyngeham  as  justices  to  hold  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin  arraigned 
by  the  prior  of  St  Andrew  of  Northampton  against  Robert  de  Brus,  John 
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de  Buries,  and  Thomas  le  Provost  [Reeve]  or  Ex  ton,  regarding  common 
pasture  there.    Dated  Wodeutok,  25th  June,  5th  of  hi*  reign  [131 1  J. 

To  the  true  antiquary  these  dry  notes  of  names  and  dates  recall  something 
more — the  far-off  time  when  the  Kings  of  Scotland  occupied  the  position, 
as  it  were,  of  the  eldest  son  of  a  great  house — seated  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  English  King  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  The  homage  for 
Huntingdon  and  for  their  lands  in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland — the 
relics  of  a  far  wider  domain— though  in  no  way  touching  the  king- 
dom's real  independence,  gave  countenance  to  the  further  claims  made 
by  Edward  L,  and  aroused  the  bitter  struggle  that  ended  in  the  com- 
plete independence  of  the  smaller  country. 


VI. 

NOTE  ON  A  STANDING  STONE  NEAR  FORD,  ARGYLLSHIRE.  Bv 
J.  ROM  ILLY  ALLEN,  C.E,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  following  is  a  short  description  of  a  standing  stone  which  I  visited  last 
summer  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Itev.  It.  J.  Mapleton  of  Duntroon. 

Locality.— The  stone  is  situated  150  yards  north  of  Torrens  Farm,  which 
is  }  of  a  mile  north  of  the  latding  place  for  the  steamers  near  Ford  at  the 
south  end  of  Loch  Awe,  Argyleshire  (Ordnance  Map,  sheet  37). 

Situation. — The  stone  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  bounding  the  west 
side  of  Loch  Awe,  not  very  far  from  the  shore.  The  view  commanded 
from  this  j*>int,  although  picturesque,  is  not  by  any  means  striking. 

Form — Material — Dimemtion*. — The  stone  is  a  monolith  of  unhewn 
whinstone  of  irregular  shape.  It  is  11  feet  high  and  4  feet  by  2  feet  8 
inches  at  the  base. 

Sculpture. — At  a  height  of  4  feet  from  the  ground  is  an  incised  cross  of 
rude  outline,  and  on  the  right  limb  of  it  a  very  decided  cup  mark.  The 
outline  is  not  continued  round  the  ends  of  the  cross,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
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but  four  open  gaps  are  left.  The  upper  portion  of  the  cross  on  the  left 
side  is  incomplete,  as  the  stone  appears  to  have  scaled  away.  I  saw 
nothing  which  led  me  to  suppose  that  the  cross  was  recent.  There  are  no 
other  marks  on  tho  stono  which  I  could  detect 


Stone,  near  Ford,  Argyllshire. 


Other  Standing  Stone*. — Between  Ford  and  Kilmartin  are  two  other 
standing  stones.  The  first,  100  yards  west  of  the  road  half  a  mile  from 
Ford.    It  is  9  feet  6  inches  high,  and  2  feet  by  1  foot  9  inches  at  the  base. 
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Tlie  second  is  close  to  tho  road  on  tho  east  side,  1  mile  from  Ford.  It  is 
1 4  feet  high  and  3  feet  by  4  feet  at  the  base.  The  material  is  slate.  It 
inclines  considerably  from  the  perpendicular.  Neither  of  these  stones 
is  sculptured. 

VL 

ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  NATIONAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND  MONU- 
MENTS IN  DENMARK.  By  J.  J.  A.  WORSAAE,  Vice-President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen,  Hon.  Mem.  S.A. 
Sc  ot.  TRANSLATION  Communicated  by  A.  W.  FRANKS,  Esq.,  British 
Museum,  Hon.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot. 

[A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  Hon.  Menu  S.A.  Scot,  communicated  a  transla- 
tion of  a  Rqiort  drawn  up  by  Monsieur  J.  J.  A.  Woreaac,  Hon.  Mem# 
F.S.A.  Scot,  and  printed  in  Danish  in  "  Aarboger  for  nordisk  Oldkyn- 
dighed  og  Historic,  1877,"  and  in  French  in  "Memoires  de  la  Societe  des 
Antiquaires  du  Nord,  1877."  Tin's  report  he  considered  would  be  useful 
and  interesting  at  the  present  juncture,  when  the  Legislature  was  engaged 
in  a  measure  for  the  preservation  of  Prehistoric  Monuments  in  the  British 
Islands  ;  especially  as  showing  what  great  steps  had  been  taken  and  how 
considerable  an  expenditure  had  been  incurred  by  so  small  a  country  as 
Denmark,  for  the  preservation  of  its  national  monuments  and  antiquities. 
This  translation  had  been  prepared  with  the  sanction  of  ita  author,  who 
has  kindly  read  it  over  to  ensure  accuracy.] 

Ueport  on  the  Preservation  of  National  Antiquities  and  Monuments 
in  Denmark,  prawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Legation  of  Au&tro-IIungary  at  Copenhagen. 

Inquiries  both  official  ami  private  have  been  frequently  made  in  various 
countries,  for  instance,  France,  England,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  as  to  tho 
measures  taken  in  Denmark  fur  the  exploration  of  the  national  antiquities 
and  monuments,  and  it  is  therefore  considered  an  opi>ortune  moment  for 
publishing  as  an  answer  to  these  queries  the  present  report,  prepared  in 
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tho  year  1875,  more  especially  as  thero  is  no  similar  publication  in  the 
archaeological  literature  of  Denmark. 

A.  AtUiquMet. — Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  thero  was 
no  special  public  collection  for  national  antiquities.  A  few  objects  found 
in  Denmark  were  preserved  in  tho  Kunst  Kammer,  established  by  King 
Frederic  III.  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1648-70), 
and  containing,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  ago,  antiquities  of  all 
countries,  medals,  ethnographical  objects,  natural  history  specimens,  objects 
of  art,  furniture,  and  curiosities,  totally  without  classification.  But  these 
rarities  caino  chiefly  from  accidental  finds,  not  from  careful  excavations, 
and  they  consisted  principally  of  objects  of  intrinsic  value,  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  belonging  to  the  class  of  Dane/a;.1  The  Danish  law,  in  fact, 
(5^9-3,  set  out  in  tho  decree  of  22d  March  1737)  assigned  to  tho  king  or 
the  crown,  as  was  the  custom  from  time  immemorial,  all  treasure  or 
deposit  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  objects  without  an  owner  found  in 
the  earth,  and  the  finder  was  obliged  under  certain  penalties  to  give  up 
his  treasure-trove  to  the  fiscal  without  any  compensation.  But  as  under 
this  system  many  precious  objects  were  sold  or  secretly  melted  down,  to 
the  prejudice  of  archaeology,  thero  appeared  a  decree  of  the  7th  August 
1752,  which  still  maintained  the  right  of  the  crown  to  the  dune/a;  under 
tho  same  penalties,  but  at  the  same  time  assigned  to  the  finder  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  metal ;  tho  remuneration  belonged  in  all  cases  to  the  finder, 
except  when  the  owner  of  the  ground  had  caused  excavations  to  bo  made 
with  the  object  of  finding  a  treasure,  or  had  expressly  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  to  what  might  be  found  in  explorations  undertaken  by  his  orders. 
Experience  has  proved  that  this  arrangement  is  good  in  practice,  and 
extremely  advantageous  to  the  public  collections,  especially  as  it  is  now 
widely  recognised  in  Denmark,  the  finders  knowing  that  they  will  obtain 
from  tho  State,  whoso  agents  examine  and  apprai.no  the  objects  found,  not 
only  a  more  liberal  price  than  from  private  individuals,  but  also  that  any 
trouble  taken  to  collect  and  preserve  objects  is  acknowledged  by  a  reward 

■  In  old  Norse  ddnarfi,  from/r,  property,  and  dinar,  of  a  dead  nun. 
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in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  metal.  Latterly  also,  England,  in  modify- 
ing the  old  rigorous  law  of  treasure-trove,  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
Danish  legislation  and  to  the  experience  thus  gained. 

With  the  exception  of  the  penalties  imposed  aj>on  illegal  detention  of 
the  dane/ce,  the  law  contained  no  special  regulations  as  to  the  sending  of 
the  objects  found,  nor  any  prohibition  from  selling  them  in  the  country 
or  abroad. 

However,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Professor  R.  Nyerop,  having 
commenced  making  a  special  collection  of  national  antiquities,  with  the 
object  of  preventing  the  constantly  increasing  destruction  of  them,  and 
the  entire  nation  being  invited  to  lay  offerings  on  the  altar  of  its  fatherland, 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  Denmark  from  the  most 
remote  ages  to  the  present  day,  the  (iovernment  took  the  matter  in  hand 
and  established  a  Royal  Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  Antiquities 
(1^07),  entrusting  it  with  the  duty  of  the  preservation  of  antiquities  and 
of  the  monuments  throughout  the  kingdom.  This  Commission  was  replaced 
in  1849  by  a  committee  of  two  directors,  the  keeper  of  the  Museum  of 
Northern  Antiquities  (Thomsen),  and  the  inspector  of  ancient  monuments 
(Worsaae),  who  jointly  had  the  supervision  of  the  antiquities  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  In  1866,  the  two  directorates,  with  those  of  the  historical  and 
ethnographical  collections,  were  united  in  the  hands  of  one  person 
(Worsaac)  in  order  that  the  regulations  should  be  administered  with 
more  uniformity  and  decision.  This  organisation  still  exists.  The  original 
Commission  founded  the  collection  which  has  now  In-come  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities;  but  it  is  only  since  1815,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Thomsen,  that  the  collection  so  greatly  increased.  Reing 
placed  as  a  national  institution  in  the  department  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Worship  and  Instruction,  it  annually  figures  in  the  budget 
Besides  its  ordinary  giant  it  has  funds,  destined,  as  before,  for  the  purchase 
of  ihii'/ii',  and  also  it  can  command  further  special  sums  for  rearranging 
the  collections,  extensive  explorations,  or  for  the  puch  ise  of  large  collec- 
tions. However,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  the  museum  has  risen 
by  degrees  to  be  of  very  considerable  importance.    It  has  been  successively 
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augmented  by  the  national  antiquities  from  tbo  Kunst  Kammer,  the 
Cabinet  of  Coins,  'and  otber  collections ;  it  is  enriched,  moreover,  by 
gradual  acquisitions,  by  explorations  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  especially  by  private  donations,  so  that  it  comprises  from  40,000  to 
50,000  specimens  now  arranged  in  the  Prinzen's  palace.  The  number  of 
the  antiquities  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  continues  to  increase 
so  uninterruptedly  that  the  idea  of  providing  a  large  building  to  contain 
the  national  collections  comes  to  be  more  and  more  entertained.  To  the 
museum  are  attached  archives  open  to  the  public,  which  contain,  besides 
an  archaeological  and  topographical  library,  drawings  and  descriptions, 
both  of  remarkable  finds  and  of  the  monuments  dispersed  over  the  country. 

It  was  essential  that  the  people  should  interest  themselves  in  the 
progress  of  the  museum;  and  to  awaken  and  sustain  this  interest  the 
directors  took  the  following  measures  : — 

(1.)  To  admit  the  public  constantly  to  visit  the  collections  and  to 
explain  their  contents :  later,  when  the  increase  of  the  museum  and  of  the 
numbers  of  visitors  rendered  it  impossible  to  give  oral  explanations  equally 
to  all,  guides  were  published,  in  several  languages. 

(2.)  To  publish  in  the  newspapers  a  list  of  objects  sent  or  presented. 

(3.)  To  publish  popular  treatises  on  the  antiquities  and  their  significance, 
a  labour  in  which  the  museum  has  been  ably  seconded  by  the  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries. 

(4.)  To  give  popular  lectures  at  Copenhagen  and  elsewhere. 

(5.)  To  establish  small  collections  in  the  provinces,  cathedral  towns, 
colleges,  high  schools,  and  normal  schools,  especially  for  the  instruction 
of  youth. 

(6.)  To  encourage  relations  with  the  clergy,  schoolmasters,  and  the 
higher  class  of  peasants,  who  have  influence  over  the  people,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  be  on  the  watch  for  discoveries. 

(7.)  And,  lastly,  to  distribute  money,  books,  and  other  rewards  to  those 
who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  and  care  in  preserving  or  collect- 
ing antiquities. 

Thanks  to  these  measures,  it  is  rare  for  important  discoveries  to  occur 
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without  being  speedily  made  known  to  the  museum ;  the  objects  dis- 
ci ivered  are,  in  fact,  generally  fl,,,1t  ^°  it  direct.  The  small  public  collec- 
tions in  the  provinces,  which  have  an  administration  independent  of  the 
state,  have  incorporated  in  their  statutes  the  rule  of  offering  to  the  central 
museum  at  Copenhagen  any  finds  particularly  interesting  or  instructive, 
and  to  ask  in  exchange  duplicates  of  commoner  objects.  On  account  of 
their  strong  national  feeling,  the  people  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
gather  materials  for  the  history  of  prehistoric  times  ;  nor  is  it  any  longer 
necessary  now,  at  least,  to  prohibit  the  export  of  antiquities  in  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron.  The  museum  has  found  it  succeed  wonderfully  to  have 
kept  up  the  principle  of  spontaneous  action,  and  not  to  interfere  with  but 
rather  to  favour  the  formation  of  private  collections ;  experience  having 
shown  that  this  has  been  the  means  of  saving  from  destruction  many 
object*  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  and  that  the  private  collec- 
tions, or  the  greater  portion  of  them,  would  become,  sooner  or  later,  at 
least,  incorporated  in  the  museum  of  the  State, 

As  to  the  objects  of  the  museum  and  its  internal  arrangement,  of  which 
the  details  are  more  fully  given  in  the  printed  Guides,1  it  may  be  generally 
said  that  the  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  throw  light  upon  the  colonisation 
of  Denmark,  it*  relations  with  other  countries,  and  the  progress  of  its 
internal  civilisation  in  Pagan  times  (from  the  beginning  of  the  Stone  Age 
till  a.d.  1030),  in  the  Catholic  period  (till  1536),  and,  finally,  from  the 
Reformation,  almost  as  long  as  the  old  style  of  the  Renaissance  lasted,  or 
rather  until  the  establishment  of  absolute  Government  in  Denmark  (1660). 
The  classification  of  the  specimens  is  strictly  chronological,  as  far  as  that 
can  be  from  time  to  time  better  determined  ;  it  is  not  limited  now,  as  at 
first,  to  classing  the  prehistoric  objects  according  to  the  broad  periods  of 
Stone  Age,  Krauze  or  Iron  Age,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish 
more  minutely  the  beginning  or  end,  or  the  periods  of  transition,  of  each 
of  these  wide  epochs,  in  order  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  gradual 
advance  from  one  primitive  stage  to  another  more  enlightened,  and  to 

1  FW-c  the  Guides  in  Danish,  French,  aud  Germiiu  prepared  by  M.  C.  Engrlhimlt, 
Copenhagen,  lbGd,  187i,  and  1870 
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distinguish  between  foreign  influence  and  native  and  more  independent 
work.  From  this  point  of  view  it  was  of  the  first  inqMjrtance  to  class  in 
series  only  such  objects  as  were  found  singly,  whilst  the  great  finds  of 
each  period  have  not  been  separated,  but  have  been  kept  together  and 
arranged  geographically,  according  to  the  different  regions  in  which  they 
were  found.  One  is  thus  enabled,  not  only  to  distinguish  the  objects  of 
each  period,  anil  of  each  subdivision,  but  also  to  recognise  the  character- 
istic peculiarities  of  the  different  parts  of  Denmark,  tho  southern  and 
eastern  provinces  of  which  were  evidently  reached  by  the  wave  of  foreign 
civilisation  at  an  earlier  period  than  were  the  northern  and  north-western, 
in  the  same  way  that  culture,  coming  from  tho  south,  penetrated  sooner 
into  Denmark  than  into  the  more  northern  and  distaut  parts  of  Scan- 
dinavia :  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Besides  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  and  the  Cabinet  of  Coins  1 
must  bo  mentioned  tho  Ethnographical  Museum2  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Antiques,3  as  containing  objects  for  comparison  which  can,  from  various 
points  of  view,  give  valuable  ideas  in  explanation  of  Danish  antiquities. 
But,  as  was  natural  fur  Danish  museums,  they  were  compelled  chiefly  to 
make  the  completest  possible  collections  of  such  things  as  bore  particularly 
upon  civilisation  in  Denmark. 

Tho  historical-archaeological  museums  have  not  limited  themselves,  as  is 
tho  cose  with  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities,  to  objects  dating  from 
More  1660.  In  the  belief  that  modern  history,  from  1660  to  the  present 
day,  is  not  less  worthy  than  ancient  history  of  being  illustrated  by  con- 
temporary and  characteristic  objects,  a  plan  until  now  too  much  neglected 
in  most  countries,  an  historical  museum  has  been  established  in  the  old 

1  Den  K<jl.  Mynt  og  Mcdaille-SamUng  pan  Prindsnts  Palai*  (Le  Cabinet  royal 
(les  BMWnaiM  ot  mldAflle*.  au  Palais  du  Prince),  Guide  ilea  VUitcura,  Cojxinliaguii, 
18(59,  8vo. 

*  C.  L  Stoinhaoer,  Kurt  Vejledning  i  del  K<j1.  elhnogrnphixke  }huetim  (Guido  an 
Musec  royal  d'Ethnographie),  8vo,  Copenhagen,  1874.  Also  German  translation, 
8vo,  1876. 

3  L  Miiller,  Den  Kgl.  Antikmmlituj,  Haandkatalog  (Catalogue  de  la  Collection 
royale  des  Antiques),  2d  edition,  8vo,  Cojicnhagen,  1872. 
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castle  of  liosetiborg  at  Copenhagen,  built  by  Christian  IV.,  from  1610  to 
1617,  Waring  the  name  of  the  Chronological  Collection  of  the  Kings  of 
Denmark  (director  Worsaae),  and  which  forms  tho  continuation  of  the 
Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities;  in  fact,  it  embraces  the  period  betweeu 
the  reign  of  Christian  IV.  and  the  death  of  Frederic  VIL  in  1863,  com- 
prising the  whole  duration  of  absolute  monarchy  from  1660  to  1848.  In 
the  rooms,  which,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  have  partially  preserved  the 
successive  styles  of  the  different  periods,  there  has  been  arranged,  treating 
the  royal  house  as  a  centre,  and  in  strict  chronological  order,  a  rich  and 
valuable  collection  of  portraits  of  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the 
celebrated  men  who  surrounded  them ;  costumes,  furniture,  personal 
ornaments,  arms,  and  other  objects  characteristic  of  the  style  of  each  epoch, 
and  of  which  the  printed  descriptions  will  give  a  clearer  idea.1  This 
museum,  which  also  contains  the  crown  jewels,  thus  contains  important 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  industry,  the  art,  and  the  recent  progress 
of  civilisation  in  Denmark.  The  Chronological  Collection,  which  is  a 
trust  of  the  royal  family,  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  has, 
as  such,  a  high  administration,  composed  of  tho  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
and  Instruction,  as  a  representative  of  the  State,  and  one  of  the  principal 
functionaries  of  the  court,  as  that  of  the  royal  family.  Tho  expenses 
ocrasioned  by  the  increase  and  support  of  the  collection  are  borne  exclu- 
sively by  the  Treasury. 

15.  Monument*.— It  was  in  the  time  of  Christian  IV.  (1610^48)  that 
measures  were  first  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  principal  remaius  of 
antiquity,  which  were  seriously  in  danger.  By  order  of  the  king,  some 
large  runic  stones  were  removed  from  various  places  to  Coi>enhagen,  where 
several  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1728,  and  such  as  were  saved  are  now 
in  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities.    Hut  during  the  seventeenth  and 

1  Carl  Andersen,  Ik  Dtuukt  Kmgrr*  chronologitkc  Samling  paa  BotOtborg,  3d 
edition,  Co|K>nlingrn,  1875,  8vo ;  and  in  German,  1*72.  MindMaule  fra  d>-  dnnxkf, 
Kangert  chronol.  Samling,  2d  edition,  4to,  Copenhagen,  1875;  and  in  English, 
•Ito,  1868.  Dr  C.  Brock,  Dea  oldeHbor>j*kt  Konyslizijl  war  umlcr  Eaevivldcn,  8vo, 
Copenhagen,  1870. 
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eighteenth  centuries  the  State  did  nothing  for  the  national  monuments,  of 
which  a  considerable  number  perishod,  or  were  ruined  by  pretended  restora- 
tions. 

It  was  only  after  the  Koyal  Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  Anti- 
quities was  formed  in  1807  that  any  serious  steps  were  taken  to  preserve 
such  as  there  was  any  hope  of  saving.  After  having  received  reports, 
often  very  imperfect,  from  the  clergy  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  monuments,  the  Danish  Chancellerie  (the  Ministere  de  la 
Justice),  on  the  proposal  of  the  Commission,  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  law  a  number  of  monuments  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages 
throughout  the  country  (1809-10).1  But  the  legality  of  this  measure 
was  at  first  doubtful,  the  proprietors  of  the  monuments  not  being  obliged 
by  any  law  to  give  up  their  right  to  them,  especially  without  an  agreed 
compensation ;  moreover,  even  where  there  was  no  opposition,  it  was 
omitted  to  register  in  legal  form  this  taking  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
State  that  future  purchasers  should  Ih)  duly  forewarned. 

The  consequence  of  this  omission  did  not  fail  to  be  felt,  and  the  more 
so  that,  as  the  Commission  did  not  receive  any  salary,  and  had  at  its  dis- 
posal only  small  sums  for  carrying  out  the  object  of  its  mission,  it  had  not 
the  means  of  causing  the  monuments  spread  through  the  kingdom  to  be 
carefully  inspected  by  competent  men.  Besides  which,  several  of  the 
monuments  disappeared  gradually,  either  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Commission,  or  without  their  having  ventured  to  prosecute  the  offenders. 

However,  the  Commission  attempted  to  persuade  the  owners  voluntarily 
to  give  up  their  rights  to  the  monuments,  and  to  put  them  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  they  were  suc- 
cessful. They  succeeded  also  in  buying  other  monuments,  where  the  price 
was  moderate. 

In  1847  official  inquiries  were  made,  which  showed  that  a  great  number 
of  monuments,  declared  national  in  1809-10,  were  completely  destroyed, 

1  A  list  of  these  monuments  is  printed  in  the  AtUikxaruke  Annaler  (Annates 
Archeologiipies),  published  by  the  Royal  Commission,  8vo,  Copenhagen,  1812,  pp. 
133  145,  348-370. 
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or  pirtiallv  damaged,  ami  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  more  efficacious 
measures  was  felt.  P»y  a  Royal  resolution  of  22il  December  1847,  a  new 
salaried  member  (Worsaae)  was  added  t<>  the  Commission,  and  specially 
Dominated  as  inspector,  later  on  a*  director,  to  superintend  the  preserva- 
tion of  archaeological  monuments,  and  by  this  title  he  received  the  Royal 
instructions,  dated  20th  March  1848.1  A  sum  of  money  was  aunually 
placed  at  his  disposal  either  for  the  purchase,  the  restoration,  and  repro- 
duction of  monuments  by  drawings,  or  for  explorations  and  journeys,  in 
which  he  was  authorised  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  Commission. 

Having  become  convinced  that  it  was  superflous  to  prohibit  the  sale  and 
export  of  antiquities  (except  danefit),  it  was  agreed  that  the  same  liberal 
spirit  must  be  used  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  national  monuments  ; 
and  in  1848  the  Government  did  not  think  it  right  to  carry  out  a  project 
for  applying  the  right  of  expropriation  to  these  monuments  in  cases  where 
the  proprietors  should  be  recalcitrant,  or  should  demand  au  excessive 
compensation. 

The  inspector  or  director  of  archaeological  monument*,  lately  created, 
after  having  worked  eighteen  months  in  concert  with  the  Commission  for 
the  Preservation  of  Antiquities  until  the  dissolution  of  the  latter  in 
August  1819,  was  then  placed  in  a  completely  independent  position,  ami 
under  most  favourable  circumstances.  On  the  one  side  it  was  necessary 
to  turn  into  freehold  a  number  of  leases  which  had  belonged  to  the  State 
foundations,  liefs,  trustees,  and  to  private  individuals;  on  the  other, 
increasing  prosperity  had  developed  a  taste  for  the  restoration  of  old  castles, 
churches,  and  other  remarkable  ancient  monuments. 

I.  Relative  to  the  taking  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  of  groups 
of  stones,  sepultures,  runic  stones  fortifications,  ruins  of  castles,  <fcc,  the 
Government  decreed  in  1S48  that  all  monuments  of  this  kind  existing  in 
the  domains  and  forests  of  the  State  should  be  declared  national  property, 
and  that,  if  any  one  should  acquire  parts  of  the  public  domain,  these 
monuments  should  be  expressly  reserved  by  the  State,  and  clearly  defined 

1  It  is  printed  in  the  A nlikvaruk  Tidskrift,  1846-48,  pp.  150-153,  ami  in  fr»  rij>t- 

stunlinijvf  Vssing. 
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in  acts  of  sale.  At  this  juncture  the  director  of  archaeological  monuments 
visited  the  State  lands  to  make  a  list  and  description  of  those  that  deserved 
preservation.  On  the  proposal  of  the  Arehaiological  Commission  (July 
1848),  the  Ministere  de  la  Justice  invited  the  directors  of  religious  founda- 
tions, the  proprietors  of  fiefs  and  trusts,  to  make  the  same  reservations  in 
favour  of  the  State  in  tho  case  of  the  lease  or  sale  of  their  property. 
Further,  tho  Archaeological  Commission  (8th  July  1849),  and  later  the 
director  of  monuments  and  of  the  museum  (Nov.  1849),  addressed  printed 
-  circulurs  to  all  tho  proprietors  of  the  kingdom  to  request  them  to  make 
these  provisions,  and  many  of  them  undertook  the  duty  with  great  good- 
will and  pleasure.  In  this  manner,  and  without  great  outlay,  a  great 
number  of  ancient  monuments,  characteristic  and  important,  have  come 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Although  in  many  cases  the  reservations 
expressed  in  leases  and  acts  of  sale  had  not  been  published  clearly  enough 
to  avoid  all  disputes  in  the  future,  there  would  still  be  a  base  on  which 
ultimately  to  support  a  claim.  In  the  numerous  tours  which  the  director 
of  ancient  monuments  annually  made,  sometimes  accompanied  by  artist* 
who  measured  and  drew  all  kinds  of  monuments  in  tho  kiugdom,  and  in 
his  personal  relations  with  the  people,  he  acquired  a  large  number  of 
monuments  for  the  State,  some  sold  at  reasonable  prices,  others  presented 
even  by  peasants  in  humble  circumstances.  These  journeys,  which 
contributed  essentially  to  remind  the  residents  in  different  localities  that 
such  and  such  monuments  had  been  declared  the  property  of  the  nation, 
had  also  the  result  of  causing  more  portable  objects,  such  as  runic  stones, 
tombs,  architectural  fragment*,  &C,  to  be  placed  in  safety,  instead  of  being 
exposed  to  all  risks,  and  they  also  were  the  means  of  important  finds  being 
deposited  in  the  national  museum. 

By  reason  of  the  close  connection  between  the  direction  of  monuments 
and  the  Museum  of  National  Archaeology,  in  the  ■rehires  of  which  had  to 
be  deposited  all  drawings  of  monuments  and  of  antiquities  nude  on  the 
tours  of  inspection,  it  was  agreed  to  prepare,  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
possible,  archaeological  maps  of  each  jMirish,  on  which  should  be  indicated 
the  precise  jmsitions  of  monuments  saved  from  the  ravages  of  time,  and 
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thus  to  famish  material.*  for  the  great  archaeological  map  of  the  kingdom. 
For  the  information  of  the  clergy,  schoolmasters,  and  others  who  were 
willing  to  assist  in  this  undertaking,  there  was  distributed  in  1849  a 
pattern,  on  which  were  marked  the  sigus  to  denote  the  various  classes  of 
monuments ;  but  as  there  were  no  funds  granted  for  this  work,  which  was 
left  to  private  munificence,  naturally  enough  arrha»ologieal  toj>ography 
progressed  but  slowly. 

Notwithstanding  the  advance  of  the  work  of  preservation,  it  was  obvious 
that  a  director  of  monuments,  residing  at  Copenhagen,  might  travel  as 
much  as  he  could,  but  that  in  course  of  time  he  would  not  suffice  to  inspect 
satisfactorily  the  numerous  monuments  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and 
more  exposed  than  ever  to  destruction  in  consequence  of  clearings  of 
ground,  restorations  of  buildings,  construction  of  railways,  &c.  By  a 
circular  of  November  20,  1866,  the  director  of  monuments  applied  to  the 
keepers  of  the  archaeological  collections  in  the  cathedral  towns  of  Denmark 
(including  Iceland),  and  proposed  to  them  to  form  diocesan  commissions, 
composed  of  such  persons  in  the  diocese  as  had  greatest  taste  for  archaeo- 
logy, and  to  nominate  diocesan  inspectors  to  work,  in  concert  with  the 
central  Direction  in  Co]>enhagen,  for  the  preservation  of  monuments  in 
each  diocese.  But,  though  the  scheme  obtained  numerous  adhesions,  it 
was  never  put  into  execution  for  want  of  pecuniary  resources ;  although  it 
was  very  desirable  that  it  should  be,  as  it  will  probably  be  at  no  distant 
period.  Notwithstanding  this,  well-founded  complaints  continued  to  be 
heard  as  to  tho  destmction  of  national  monuments,  and  as  the  direction 
had  not  funds  sullicient  to  arrest  these  ravages,  it  addressed  (through  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  and  Public  Instruction)  tho  Danish  Parliament,  which 
had  frequently  shown  evidence  of  its  good  disposition  in  this  regard,  and 
requested  to  have  the  means  to  make  a  complete  inquiry,  and  to  place 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  all  the  most  important  monuments  of  the 
country.  The  proposition,  amply  supported  by  evidence,  was  made  on 
the  8th  February  1873,  and  expressed  tho  following  desires: — 

1.  That  an  inquiry  should  be  made  as  soon  as  ixw*ible  as  to  all  the 
monuments  of  antiquity  remaining  in  Denmark. 
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2.  That  this  inquiry  be  confided  to  archaeologists  and  draughtsmen, 
who  should  plan,  draw,  and  describe  the  most  important  monuments, 
especially  such  as  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  placed  for  the  future 
under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

3.  That  to  arrive  at  this  result,  if  it  could  not  be  obtained  by  other 
means,  the  Government  should  arrange  with  the  proprietors  to  purchase 
the  said  monuments. 

4.  That  a  sum  of  9800  francs  be  granted  annually,  for  about  ten  years, 
to  make  these  acquisitions. 

These  propositions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  Parliament,  as  well 
for  the  financial  year  from  the  1st  April  1873  to  31st  March  1874,  as  for 
the  following  years. 

In  consequence  of  these  arrangements,  the  Direction  of  Monuments 
have  been  able,  during  the  last  few  years,  to  send  out  several  commissions 
of  inquiry,  each  composed  of  an  archasologist  and  a  draughtsman,  into  the 
different  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  have  everywhere  met  with 
a  good  reception  and  willing  assistance.  Numerous  monuments  have 
already  been  purchased  by  the  State,  and  many  were  offered  gratuitously, 
partly  by  peas  in t  proprietors.  Besides  the  archaeological  maps  which  have 
been  prepared,  drawings  of  a  groat  number  of  monuments  have  been  made, 
which  will  lie  hereafter  of  inestimable  valuo  for  the  study  of  art  in 
Denmark,  and  will,  besides,  have  a  more  practical  use  in  the  restoration 
of  ancient  buildings,  which  is  now  being  carried  on  throughout  the 
kingdom  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown. 

IT.  Private  individuals,  as  well  as  the  State,  show  great  energy  in  the 
restoration  of  fortresses  and  houses,  churches,  and  other  buildings  of 
medieval  and  modern  times.  It  is  chiefly  during  the  last  twenty  years  that 
this  movement  has  shown  itself,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  development 
of  a  taste  for  art,  of  national  sentiment,  and  of  religious  life,  accompanied  as 
they  have  been  by  a  constant  increase  of  prosjKiirity.  "While  formerly  the 
architectural  style  adapted  to  certain  edifices  was  a  matter  of  email  moment, 
or  was  entirely  disregarded,  the  Direction  of  Monuments  has  endeavoured 
to  preserve  the  original  style  in  all  buildings  restored  by  the  Slate,  and 
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has,  moreover,  been  met  with  the  greatest  readiness  in  this  respect  hy  all 
public  institutions  ami  large  communes.  With  regard  to  restorations 
undertaken  by  private  individuals,  the  Direction  has  confined  itself  to 
friendly  advice,  which  has  been  generally  very  well  received.  It  is 
comparatively  rare  for  them  to  combat  in  vain  against  false  stylos,  which 
are  now  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  smaller  places. 

Among  the  large  public  buildings,  for  the  restoration  of  which  the 
State  has  allowed  extraordinary  grants,  often  very  considerable  during  the 
last  few  years,  may  be  mentioned  the  ancient  tower,  called  Gaasetaarn 
(goose  tower)  of  the  fourteenth  century,  formerly  part  of  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  King  Valdemar  the  Groat  at  Vordingborg  in  Zealand,  to  the 
expenses  of  which  a  private  benefactor  has  generously  contributed  ;  the 
remarkable  Zealand  castles  of  the  stylo  of  the  lionaissance— Ilosenborg, 
Kronborg,  and  Fredericksburg,  burnt  in  December  1859.  For  the  last, 
however,  the  burdeu  of  the  expense  was  borne  by  King  Frederic  VII.,  or 
was  supplied  by  a  national  subscription.  Apropos  of  royal  castles,  it 
must  also  be  remeniljered  that  the  Government  has  restored  and 
ornamented  in  a  suitable  mauuer  almost  all  the  ancient  royal  sepultures 
dispersed  through  the  kingdom. 

But  incomparably  more  important  is  the  restoration  of  the  churches,  which 
has  taken  place  everywhere,  so  to  say,  for  many  of  them,  on  account 
of  their  extent,  could  not  bo  completed  without  great  outlay  and  much 
difficulty.  The  establishment  of  the  Reformation  (1536),  which  deprived 
the  churches,  and  especially  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  revenues,  for  a  considerable  time  injured  their  architectural 
character.  Very  few  of  these  edifices  remained  in  the  jiossession  of  the 
State  ;  the  greater  number  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  jwiid  the  tithes, 
anJ  many  were  given  over  to  individuals  with  the  tithes  appropriated  to 
their  support,  but  on  condition  of  their  preserving  them  suitably.  To 
force  these  to  fulfil  their  obligations  the  .State  reserved  to  itself  the 
duties  of  inspecting  the  churches,  and  confided  this  duty  to  the  provost 
or  chief  minister  of  the  canton,  with  several  skilled  workmen,  lint  on 
the  one  hand  these  inspectors  were  generally  void  of  all  enlightened  artistic 
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sentiment,  and  on  the  other,  the  tithes  and  other  revenue  belonging  to  the 
larger  monasteries  and  cathedrals  (with  some  exceptions,  such  as  the  abbey 
church  of  Sane  and  the  cathedral  of  Roeskilde)  were  quite  insufficient  to 
cover  the  enormous  expense  necessary  for  the  good  preservation  of  con- 
siderable buildings.  It  is  only  on  very  urgent  occasions,  such  as  a  fire,  a 
falling  in  of  the  building,  &c,  that  the  churches  received  extraordinary 
assistance,  coming  either  from  general  subscription  or  from  a  subsidy  from 
the  State,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  the  parish  itself.  Under  such 
circumstances  many  of  the  most  remarkable  religious  buildings  would 
gradually  fall  into  a  deplorable  state  of  ruin. 

The  law  of  the  19th  February  1861,  on  the  inspection  of  churches,  was 
a  great  advance  towards  bettering  this  state  of  things ;  it  fixed  the  general 
rules  to  be  followed  for  the  future  for  the  restoration  of  churches  in  their 
original  styles,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  furniture  and  monuments, 
and  it  reserved  the  power,  for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Museum,  of 
acquiring  such  articles  as  were  out  of  use ;  and  further,  it  directed  the 
nomination  of  a  special  and  competent  committee  of  inspection  of  the 
most  remarkable  churches.    This  committee,  which  was   composed  of 
several  of  the  best  architects,  with  an  experienced  archaeologist,  and  which 
exerted  a  great  influence  on  restorations  commenced  or  undertaken  since, 
is  presided  over  by  the  present  Director  of  Monuments.    A  step  not  less 
important  was  the  authority  given  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
to  divide  among  the  poorer  churches  the  surplus  of  the  receipts  of  the 
richer  ones,  which  were  placed  as  independent  institutions  under  the 
direction  of  the  diocesan  authorities.    Since  then  it  has  been  at  last  pos- 
sible to  proceed  with  the  urgent  restoration  of  the  churches  without  funds, 
and  the  more  so  that  the  State  contributed  towards  it  by  extraordinary 
grants,  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  parishes  by  an  increase  of  rates, 
und  private  individuals  by  voluntary  contributiona    In  this  manner  about 
140,000  francs  have  been  collected  during  the  last  few  years  for  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  monastic  church  of  Maribo,  in  the  Isle  of 
Lolland,  built  in  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century.    In  the  same 
way  the  remarkable  brick  church  of  Kallundborg  (Zealand),  built  in  the 
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twelfth  century,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  has  been  restored  with  its 
five  towers,  of  which  the  largest,  that  in  the  middle,  had  fallen  down ; 
the  cost  amounted  to  1 70,800  franca.  Next  year  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral  of  Vihorg,  in  Jutland,  which  is  entirely  constructed  of  blocks  of 
granite,  and  is  of  the  twelfth  century,  will  be  finished,  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  1,057,000  francs.  After  which  will  be  undertaken  the  most 
ancient  Danish  brick  church,  that  of  the  monastery  of  Rings  ted  (in 
Zealand),  dating  from  about  1160,  and  the  cathedral  of  Ribe,  in  Jutland, 
built  in  the  Romanesque  style  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

In  Jutland  the  following  restorations  have  been  effected  at  the  expense 
either  of  the  churches  themselves  or  of  the  parishes  ;  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral  of  Aarhuus  built  of  bricks,  origiually  Romanesque,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  which  has  alieady  cost  84,000  francs,  and  the  exterior  of 
which,  in  course  of  restoration,  will  require  280,000  francs. 

In  Fiinen,  the  church  of  St  Knud  at  Odense  (built  in  brick,  with  a  crypt 
recently  discovered,  of  the  jointed  style),  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century  ;  the  whole  cost  358,000  francs. 

In  Zealand,  the  cathedral  of  Rocskilde(abrick  building  in  the  transitional 
style  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century),  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
420,000  franca. 

The  wealthy  academy  of  Sonv,  in  Zealand,  the  property  of  the  State, 
has,  at  last,  restored  at  a  great  expense  the  imposing  church  of  its  ancient 
monastery,  a  remarkable  brick  building,  of  about  1170,  and  the  still  moro 
ancient  church  of  the  village  of  Fjenneslevlille,  of  which  it  has  the 
patronage ;  and  the  twin  tower  which  was  in  a  sad  condition,  has  been 
restored  to  its  original  state. 

In  all  these  churches,  the  whitewash  which  covered  the  ancient  paintings 
or  mural  decorations  has  been  removed ;  the  old  altar  pictures,  the 
baptismal  fonts,  the  epitaphs,  the  tombstones,  the  paintings,  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity,  have  been  carefully  restored  and  preserved.  After 
what  has  been  observed,  especially  of  the  village  church  of  Fjenneslevlille, 
it  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  the  example  of  the  restoration  of  the  large 
churches  has  had  a  very  good  influence  upon  that  of  the  smaller  ones. 

CoresHAoxx,  October  1&75. 
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TRADITIONS  OF  THE  MACAULAYS  OF  LEWIS.    By  Cam\  F.  W.  L. 
THOMAS,  R.N.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Inthoduction. 

The  Clan  Aulay,  a  phonetic  spelling  of  the  Gaelic  Chum  Amhlaeibh, 
takes  its  name  from  Amldaebh,  which  is  the  Gaelic  form  of  the  Scandinavian 
(Jfdfr ;  in  Anglo-Saxon  written  AtUuf,  and  in  English  Olave,  Olay,  Ola.1 
There  are  thirty  Olafar  registered  in  the  Icelandic  Land-hook,  and,  the 
name  having  heen  introduced  by  the  Northmen  to  the  Irish,  there  are 
thirty-five  noticed  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. "* 

In  the  1 1th  and  12th  centuries,  when  surnames,  if  they  did  not  originate, 
were  at  least  becoming  more  general,  the  original  source  of  a  name  is,  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  no  proof  of  race  ;  or  rather,  between  the  purely  Norse 
colony  in  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Gael  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
there  had  arisen  a  mixture  of  the  two  peoples  who  were  appropriately 
called  Gall-Gael,  equivalent  to  saying  they  were  Norse-Celte  or  Celtic 
Northmen.  Thus,  Gille-Brighde  (Gaelic)  is  succeeded  by  Somerled 
(Norse);  of  the  five  sons  of  the  latter,  two,  Malcolm  and  Angus,  have 
Gaelic  names ;  two  have  Norse,  Reginald  and  Olaf ;  and  the  fifth  bears  a 
Gaelic  name,  Duhhgall*  which  implies  that  the  bearer  is  a  Dane.  Even  in 
Orkney  two  of  the  sons  of  Havard  are  Hakon  and  Thorstein,  but  the  third 
is  Du/uiall,  i.e.,  Donald.4    Of  the  Icelandic  settlers,  Becan  (Gaelic)  may 

1  "  Olifr,"  m.  "  Olave,  an  old  and  favourite  proper  name  ;  the  oldest  form  seems  to 
have  been  Aleifr,  from  Aulcifr,  as  seen  from  rhymes."— Yigfussen,  "Ice.  Die," 
$ub  voce. 

*  In  modern  Irish,  the  names  Clanawlay,  Macaulay,  include  both  Macaulay  -  Mac 
Amhlneibh  =  Olafssou  ;— and  Macaulay  -  MacAmlialghaidh  -  son  of  Amhnlgnidh, 
who  were  a  Gaelic  tribe  from  Tiraulay,  Mayo. 

»  So  says  Dr  Todd  ;  but  Mr  Skene  has  pointed  out  that  the  personal  name  is 
Ihibhgal,  and  corresponds  to  Aeilgal,  Aclgal,  Angnl,  Anlgal,  Art  gal,  liedgul,  Comgal, 
Conga],  Domgal,  Dubhgal,  Feargal,  Fiugall,  Gormgall,  Leargal,  Macngal,  Riagal,  Ac. 

«  Anderson's  "Ork.  Sag.,"  p.  23. 
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have  found  it  convenient  to  leave  Dun  vegan  (Uun-Bhecnin)  in  Skyc,  and 
remove  to  IleknnstaSr ;  and  many  others  with  Gaelic  names  are  jiointed 
out  hy  Vigfussen.1 

In  the  mythological  history  of  Lewis  the  Macaulays  are  the  descend  ante 
of  Amhlacbh,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  or  near  relations  of  Oliver  (Olvir 
Rosta  ?),*  among  whom  Lewis  was  divided.  Oliver  was  the  eldest  son  of 
that  Norwegian  king  who  had  the  Isles  and  Highlands  given  to  him  by 
a  son  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin  for  his  assistance  in  driving  his  brother  from 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland.3 

The  tradition  in  Ness4  is  that  "  the  first  MacaulayR  came  from  Lochlinn 
and  settled  in  Uig  when  the  first  Macleod  came;"  and  in  Uig,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Macaulays,  "John  Roy  [his  grandson  Mas  living  in  1610] 
is  the  first  of  whom  any  account  is  given  in  the  traditions  of  the  Macaulay 
race ;  he  was  the  grandson  of  Magnus,  King  of  Norway  [who  was  killed 
in  1103  !}  It  is  with  great  interest  and  anxiety  the  Macaulaya  of  Lewis 
talk  over  the  tradition  of  their  descent  from  the  royal  family,  and  commence 
their  history  at  the  time  when  Niel  Morrison  [rede  Old  Norman  Macleod] 
possessed  the  island  of  l'nbbay  and  Baile  im  Cille, — and  the  Macaulays 
Reef  and  Valtos."5 

There  is  no  real  tradition  as  to  the  eponymus  or  primus  of  the 
Macaulays.    The  "  Indweller "  of  Lewis,  who  wrote  between  1673  and 

1  loo.  Die.,  \>.  soo. 

1  Olvir  lUtstar,  i.e.,  Olvir  the  Turbulent,  was  the  son  of  Thorliot  in  Raekwiek, 
Wi>stra,  Orkneys  ;  and  grai.  laon  of  Frakork,  the  wife  of  Liut  Niding,  who  dwelt  in 
He!m*lale,  Sutherland  ;  and  Olvir  Rosta  was  brought  up  then.  It  is  told  that 
{ante  113(5)  Frakork  and  Olvir  went  to  the  Isles,  whence  they  brought  twelve  shijw, 
all  small  ami  not  well  manned.  With  these  there  was  a  sea-right  in  Deersouud, 
Orkneys,  when-  they  were  defeated  by  Farl  Paul.  Olvir  Rosta,  when  returning  from 
a  viking-raid,  burnt  <>laf,  who  had  contributed  to  his  defeat,  in  his  house  at  Duneansby. 
Svein,  the  son  of  Olaf,  in  revenge  came  suddenly  to  Helmsdale,  burnt  Frakork,  but 
Olvir  escaped  over  the  Fells  and  on  to  the  Isles,  and  nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 
Anderson's  "  Ork.  Saga,"  ftn.vrhii.  Ollxiir  Snoirt,  i.r.,  Olvir  the  Hewer,  appears  in  the 
bardic  genealogy  of  the  Macleoda.  Can  it  l»e  that  the  memory  of  Olvir  Rosta  has  sur- 
vival in  Iz-wis  f 

*  Rev.  J.  Strachan,  Harvas. 

*  Angus  Outm,  North  Dale. 

*  Kev.  M.  Maephail,  from  Notes  by  Mr  Murdo  Morrison. 
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1688,  states  that  the  first  ami  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lewis  were 
threo  men  of  three  several  races ;  first,  Mores  (the  eponymus  of  the 
Morrisons),  who  was  said  to  be  a  natural  son  of  a  king  of  Norway  ;  second, 
"  Iskair  MucAulay,  an  Irishman,  whoso  postertie  remain  likewise  to  this 
day  in  the  Lows."  The  third  was  MacNicol,  from  whom  the  Macleods 
became  dominant  in  Lewis  by  marriage  with  his  daughter. 

This  is  in  effect  an  acknowledgment  of  his  ignorance  of  the  original  of 
the  Clan  Macaulay,  and  goes  back  only  to  the  time  when  the  name  of 
Zachary  was  introduced  into  it.  The  writer,  who  I  suppose  was  the  Rev. 
John  Morrison,  afterwards  minister  of  Urray,1  is  also  ignorant  of  the 
original  (Gille-Mhuire)  of  his  own  clan,  but  has  been  too  honest  to  invent 
in  either  coso. 

Dr  Georgo  Mackenzie2  states  that  "the  Macaulays  of  the  Lewis  derived 
their  pedigrees  from  Olaus,  who  was  put  in  possession  of  the  Lewis  about 
the  year  1174,  and  who  was  afterwards  King  of  Man."  This  I  believe  to 
be  a  historical  induction  which  has  supplied— as  with  many  other  clans 
— the  want  of  real  tradition,  so  that  it  is  now  widely  asserted  by  the 
islanders  at  the  present  time  that  the  jrrimus  of  the  Macaulays  was  Olaf, 
son  of  Godred,  King  of  Man  and  the  Isles. 

In  1188  Reginald,  the  elder  brother  of  Olaf,  became  King  of  Man,  and 
Olaf,3  who  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  hail  Lewis  (which  probably 
included  the  wholo  Long  Island  or  Outer  Hebrides)  in  appanage.  In 
1202  Olaf  was  in  Sanday  (Sandarey,  Barra;  or  Sand  (Sandar),  North 
Uist).4  Afterwards  he  became  discontented  with  Ids  share  of  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Isles  ;  for  although  Lewis  was  larger  than  any  other 
of  the  islands,  yet  it  was  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  was  almost  altogether 

1  Proc.  Soc.  Ant  Scot.,  voL  xii.  p.  635.  There  is  an  interesting  note  concerning 
the  Key.  John  Morrison,  Urray,  in  the  "  Highlander"  of  18th  July  1879,  from  which 
it  appears  that  he  died  on  the  1st  June  1747,  in  the  forty-eight  year  of  his  ministry. 

*  Hist.  Mackenzie*,  MS. 

»  Olaf  Svarti  is  sometimes  named  Olaf  the  Red  by  the  antiquists  of  the  Isles,  who 
mistake  him  for  his  grandfather.  Magnus,  the  sou  of  Olaf  Svarti  is  called  Magnus 
MacOlave  Duff.— "Cal  IrUh  Doc.,"  p.  479. 

*  VigfuWs  "  Sturl.  Saga,"  vol.  ii.  p.  292. 
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mountainous  and  rocky,  and  quite  unfit  for  cultivation.  Olaf  represented 
to  Lis  brother  that  the  revenues  of  Lewis  were  not  sufficient  to  support 
himself  and  his  followers.  But  Reginald,  having  consulted  his  council, 
who  no  doubt  detected  some  political  motive  in  the  request,  seized  Olaf 
ami  sent  him  to  William,  King  of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  was  detained 
prisoner,  of  course  for  some  offence  commttted  against  the  Scottish 
realm.1 

On  the  death  of  William,  in  1214,  Olaf  was  set  free  ,  he  then  returned 
to  Reginald  in  Man,  who  received  him  in  peace,  and  from  thence  ho  went 
on  pilgrimage  to  St  James  at  Compostella  (which  hints  at  tho  committal 
of  some  great  crime).  When  he  came  back  to  Man,  he  was  married  to 
Lauon  (Lavon,  for  Lamhfhinne,  Gaelic,  -  White-handed),  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  chief  in  Kentire,  and  half  sister  by  the  father's  side  of  the 
wife  of  Keginald.  Olaf  and  his  bride  now  returned  to  Lewis,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  them  until  between  1217  and  1223,  when  Reginald,  bishop 
of  Man  and  the  Isles,  and  who  was  the  win  of  a  sister  of  Olaf,  came  to 
make  a  visitation  of  tho  churches  in  Lewis.  Olaf  had  prepared  a  feast  to 
which  he  invited  his  nephew,  but  Keginald  refused  to  meet  him,  unless 
he  put  away  and  divorced  his  wife,  Lavon,  on  the  plea  that  he  had 
formerly  been  living  with  her  cousin  in  concubinage.  It  is  plain  thnt,  at 
this  period  and  subsequently,  the  clergy  were  endeavouring  to  enforce  on 
the  Gall-Gael  the  form  of  a  religious  ceremony  of  marriage,5  but  we  know 
that  to  a  late  period  the  marriage  tie  was  but  little  respected,  and  that  a 
fruitful  source  of  quarrel  between  tho  clans  was  the  practice  of  sending 
back  a  lady  to  her  friends  when  her  husband  was  displeased  with  or  tired 
of  her  ;s  hence,  too,  the  summary  way  in  which  the  seniors  of  a  clan  are 
deposed  by  the  antiquists  of  the  junior  branches,  that  is,  by  declaring 
them  all  to  be  illegitimate, 

1  Olaf  was  then  thirty-three  years  old,  and  perhaps  had  conspired  with  the 
Mm  williams. 

3  In  1176  the  le  gate  Vivian  married  Godfred,  King  of  Man,  to  his  wife,  Fingola,  the 
mother  of  Olaf  Svarti ;  Olaf  was  then  three  years  old.    Munch's  "Chro.  Man.,"  p.  13. 

*  So  late  as  1601  a  devastating  war  took  place  between  the  Macleodsand  Macdonalds 
in  Skje  from  this  cause'. 
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Olaf,  on  tins  frivolous  pretence,  was  divorced  from  his  wife,  when  ho 
appears  to  have  lost  no  time  before  marrying  Christina,  the  daughter  of 
the  powerful  Makintagart,  otherwise  Fercbard  O'Ueolan,  who  had  been 
created  Earl  of  Ross  by  Alexander  IL  "Wheo  the  news  of  this  divorce 
became  known  to  the  wife  of  Reginald,  Queen  of  the  Isles,  she  was  moved 
to  great  wrath  and  bitterness.  Her  son  Godred  Don1  was  then  living  in 
Skye ;  she  sent  him  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  King  Reginald,  directing  him 
to  seize  and  slay  Olaf.  Godred  prepared  to  execute  this  request,  and  crossed 
to  Lewis  with  an  armed  band  ;  but  Olaf,  having  heard  of  his  landing, 
escaped  from  the  island  in  a  small  boat  to  his  father-in-law,  the  Eurl  of 
Ross.  Godred  having  despoiled  nearly  the  whole  of  Lewis  and  slain  some 
men,  returned  to  Skye. 

At  that  time  (1223)  a  valiant  and  powerful  chief,  Paul  Balkason  (/'<t/, 
the  son  of  ISMki),  was  sheriff  of  Skye,  He  had  refused  to  assist  Godred  in 
his  raid  on  Lewis,  and  fled,  to  avoid  his  vengeance,  to  the  Earl  of  Ross. 
There  he  met  with  Olaf,  when  they  entered  into  a  bond  of  mutual  friend- 
ship and  support,  which  was  confirmed  by  oaths.  They  came  together  in 
one  ship  to  Skye,  where  they  concealed  themselves  for  some  days.  Having 
learned  that  Godred  was  living  unsuspectingly  and  with  few  attendants, 
in  St  Culm's  Isle  (Trodda),*  they  collected  their  adherent*  in  five  vessels, 
and,  under  the  silence  of  mi  J  night,  put  off  from  the  nearest  shore, 
crossed  the  sound,  which  is  but  a  mile  and  a  half  brood,  and  surrounded 
the  inland.  Godred,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  rising  at  break  of  day, 
and  Beeing  themselves  surrounded  by  enemies,  were  struck  with  dismay  ; 
being  well  armed,  they  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  in  vain for  about  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  day  Olaf  and  the  sheriff,  Raul,  gained  possession  of  the 

1  Donn,  Gaelic,  brown.  The  common  •l>eech  must  then  have  been  Gaelic,  although 
Norse  jiereonal  names  survived. 

*  "The  Isle  Troda  lies  within  half  a  league  to  the  northermost  point  of  Skit,  called 
Jfunish  ;  it  U  two  miles  in  circumference,  fruitful  in  corn  ami  grass,  and  hail  a 
Cbappel  dedicated  to  St  Columbus"  (Martin's  "  West,  Isles,"  p.  166).  Trodda, 
which  gives  name  to  Trottemish,  is  Trold-ey  —  Giant's-isle  ;  from  frol-l,  Dan.  troll, 
Ice.  —  giant,  Titan,  Ac.  ;  and  ry.  Ice.  —  island.  The  columnar  basalt,  which  occurs 
abundantly  in  this  district,  is  supposed  to  hare  been  the  work  of  giants.  So  far  as  1 
know  tradition  is  sileut  as  to  Norse  eveut*. 
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island,  and  having  .shun  all  whom  they  found  outside  of  the  church  wall, 
Godred  was  seized,  blindod,  and  mutilated.1 

In  1224  Olaf  took  hostages  from  all  the  chiefs  of  the  IbIcs  and  went 
U>  Man,  of  which,  after  sundry  battles,  he  became  king  in  1226.* 

.Such  is  the  8tory  of  Olaf  Svarti,  King  of  Man  and  the  Isles,  so  far  as 
relate  to  Lewis,  but  of  whom  there  is  no  trailition  whatever  on  the  island. 
The  shenachies  or  antiquists  could  tell  with  considerable  accuracy  the 
succession  of  the  Clan  Kenneth,  and  something  of  the  disorders  which 
preceded  their  coming,  but  they  hail  only  a  hazy  recollection  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Macleods,  and  in  fact  the  inevitable  "  son  of  the  King 
of  Lochlinn  "  is  reached  in  two  generations.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  Olaf  Svarti  was  not  the  priiiut  of  the  Clan  Macaulay  ;  indeed,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  tint  there  were  Macaulays  in  Lewis  after  Olafs  long 
sojourn  there,  but  it  U  shown  that  Olaf  was  unknown  to  the  "  lndweller  " 
of  Lewis  in  1678-1688,  who,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  "  Chronicle  of 
Man,"  has,  according  to  a  fashion  of  a  previous  time,  traced  the  origin  of 
the  clan  to  an  Irish  source.  In  1592  the  Lyon  King  of  Anns  and  his 
brother  heralds  are  commissioned  to  visit  the  arms  used  in  the  country, 
and  inhibit  unauthorised  persons  from  bearing  arms;  and  in  1672  all 
persons  bearing  arms  were  to  sond  to  the  Lord  Lyon  an  account  of  their 
arms  and  descent  within  a  year.3 

This  has  been  the  cause  of  a  plentiful  crop  of  family  histories,  which 
date  from  and  after  those  times.  The  compilers  of  these  histories  were 
often  men  of  ability  and  learning,  and  having  recourse  to  printed  books 
and  written  documents  endeavour  to  reconcile  facts  with  the  traditions  of 

1  The  blinding  does  not  Rpjiear  to  have  been  very  effectual,  for  he  U  found  after- 
v.  rds  in  Norway  and  also  aharing  the  kiu#doui  of  the  Isles  with  Olaf;  and  with 
regard  to  the  mutilation,  Harold,  the  son  of  G  odred  Don,  was  King  of  Man  in  1249. 
The  Earl  of  Cromartiu  makes  the  Macleods  to  descend  from  this  Harold.  The  Ice- 
landic Annals  state,  at  1223,  that  Olaf  Gudrodsnn,  King  of  the  South  Isles,  blinded 
God  rod  the  son  of  his  brother  Kognvald,  King  of  Man  <  Vigfussen's  "Sturl.  Saga," 
vol.  ii.  p.  369).  There  is  a  confused  tradition  that  Godred  was  blinded  by  the  hermit 
Ma.  Poke,  Le.  Italkason.—  "CoIL  de  Keh.  Alb.,"  p.  284. 

■  Munch'i  "t  hron.  Man.,"  pp.  16-18, 

3  Act  Purl.,  Index. 
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their  clans.  Hugh  Macdonald,  the  historian  of  the  Clan  Huistein  (or 
Macdonalds  of  Sleat)  quotes  Camdon  and  Buchanan;  Sir  R.  Gordon 
names  a  long  array  of  hooks  and  M>S.  as  the  foundation  of  his  account 
of  the  oarldom  of  Sutherland  and  George  Mackenzie,  first  Earl  of 
Cromarty,  has  translated  a  large  part  of  the  11  ChronioU*  of  Man  "  in  support 
of  his  theory  of  succession,  and,  by  supplying  the  "  missing  links,"  has 
made  his  case  very  clear  indeed.  But  it  is  manifest  such  authorities  nuist 
be  accepted  with  great  reserve ;  their  primary  object  was  the  glorification 
of  the  family  they  represent*  for  which  purpose  every  fact  which  does  not 
tend  in  that  direction  is  suppressed  or  misrepresented.  Had  they  recorded 
the  traditions  of  their  clans,  as  is  done  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  without 
regard  to  the  effect  they  would  have  upon  the  reputations  of  those  con- 
cerned, we  should  now  have  a  valuable  stock  of  material  from  which  the 
truth  could  be  worked  out.  Occasionally  they  act  the  part  of  candid 
friends  to  each  other,  when,  although  the  assertions  arc  often  erroneous, 
evidence  is  afforded  of  the  motives  of  the  writers.  Generally  the  minor 
clans,  to  whose  combination  the  larger  ones  owe  their  existence,  are  ignored 
as  much  as  possible;  and  those  who  read  the  various  hiftories  of  the 
Suthcrlands  and  Campbells  would  hardly  supposo  that  any  other  names 
had  ever  been  known  in  those  extensive  earldoms ;  or,  from  the  chroniclers 
of  the  Mackenzie*,  that  that  clan  was  made  up  of  M'Kenzies,  M'Ras, 
Murchiesons,  M'Lays,  M'Lennans,  Mathewsons,  M'Aulays,  Morrisons, 
M'Lcods,  &cl 

But  there  is  historical  proof  that  a  Macaulay  was  settled  in  Lewis  before 
the  advent  of  Olaf  Svarti,  for  Gunni  Olafson,  the  brother  of  Svein  of 
Gairsey,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Harold  Maddadson,  Earl  of 
Orkney  and  Caithness,  for  living  in  concubinage  and  having  children  with 
his  mother,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Athol,  was  banished  in  1154  from  bis 
dominions.  There  was  then  a  chief  in  Lewis,  Liotolf  by  name — no 
doubt  the  primus  of  the  Macleods — with  whom  Svein  had  formerly  been 
staying,  and  who  was  his  friend,  perhaps  his  relation.  So  Gunni  Macaulay 
was  sent  to  the  care  of  Liotolf  in  Lewis,  but  we  hear  nothing  more  about 
1  Jameson's  "  Burt's  Letters,"  vol.  iL  p.  322. 

VOL.  xiv.  2  A 
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him.1  And  although  (Junni  Olafson  settled  in  Lewis  and  introduced  the 
name  of  Macaulay  (Olafson)  there,  the  fact  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  establish 
the  origin  of  the  Clan  Macaulay  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  further 
traditional  or  historical  authority. 

A  list  was  supplied  to  me  by  the  Lite  Sir  James  Matheson — who  was 
always  ready  to  give  a  generous  assistance  to  either  scientific  or  social  pro- 
gress—of the  clan-names,  in  the  order  of  their  numbers,  ami  the  number 
pertaining  to  each,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lewis  at  the  census  of 
1861,  when  the  whole  population  was  21,059.  This  document  will  be 
of  great  service  to  the  future  historian  of  Lewis,  not  only  for  the  facts  it 
contains,  but  also  for  the  lines  of  research  it  suggests  as  to  the  numerical 
position  of  the  various  clans  inhabiting  that  country;  it  is  in  fact  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  ethnological  history  of  Lewis,  which  is  too  wide  a 
subject  to  enter  upon  hero  in  any  detail.  But,  as  bearing  on  the  present 
subject  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  generally,  the  most  numerous  clan-names 
are  those  which  are  or  have  been  located  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Suther- 
land, Ross,  and  Inverness ;  thus  the  Mackays  (837),  who  stand  seventh 
on  the  list,  were  in  Strathnavir,  but  from  thence  they  spread  over  tho 
north  west  of  Sutherland ;  the  Maeleays  (30),  with  whom  are  included, 
the  Beatons  (44)  and  the  Bethunes  (32),  a  small,  ancient,  aud  once  power- 
ful clau,  had  their  seat  at  Melness,  Tongue,  but  had  also  almost  all  the 
islands  on  the  Boss-shire  and  West  Sutherland  coasts;2  the  Morrisons 
(1402),  tho  fourth  in  point  of  numbers  in  Lewis,  possesse  1  Puirness  and 
Ashir.  '  The  Macleods  (3838),  who  are  naturally  the  most  numerous  in 
Lewis,  for  they  were  there  before  history  began,  had  also  Assynt  and 
Coigach  ;  the  Macivers  (1 198),  fifth  on  the  list,  whose  numbers  have  been 
largely  increased  by  what  may  be  called  a  secondary  immigration  as  allies 
of  the  Mackenzie*,  had  their  headquarters  at  iA'chmeln,  Loch  Broom  ; 
the  Mathesons  (376),  thirteenth  in  the  list  of  Lewis  clan-names,  were  an 

1  Anderson's  "Urk.  Sajpi,"  ji.  154.  I  ha<l  almost  forgotten  to  note  that  Svein  him- 
self was  a  Macaulay,  hut  after  the  hunting  of  his  father  Olaf,  he  took  his  name  from 
his  mother,  A t>U* if. 

*  I'roc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  xii.  j».  547. 

*  Tradition*  of  the  Morrisons  JW.  Soc.  Ant  Scot.,  vol.  xii.  \>\>.  503-556). 
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ancient  and  powerful  clan  settled  on  Loch  Alsh  ;  the  Mackenzics  (1482), 
the  thirl  on  the  list,  originating  obscurely  in  Kintail,  by  matrimonial 
alliances  or  unscrupulous  ability  and  exertion — and  having  brought  about 
the  ruin  of  tho  Macleods,  obtained  their  patrimony — were  at  one  time 
possessed  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Ross-shire.  The  Macdonalds  (2510),  the 
most  numerous  tribe-name  after  the  Macleods  in  Lewis,  represent  many 
different  clans,  such  as  clan  Huistean,  Clanranald,  Glengarry,  Macean, 
LochaLsh,  &c.  The  family  of  Macdonald  were  Earls  of  Ross  from  about 
1402  to  1477  ;  and  the  Macdonalds  of  Loehalsh  held  the  lands  of  Loch- 
broom,  Lochcnrron,  and  Loehalsh  in  1463.  If  we  pass  south-west,  in 
Harris  we  find  tho  Siol  Thormuid1  (Macleods)  stretching  east  and  west, 
from  St  Kilda,  through  Harris  and  Imirness  in  Skye  to  Glenelg ;  the 
("lan  Huistein  in  North  Uist,  Trotterness,  and  Sleat;  the  Clanranald  in 
.South  Uist,  and  al*o  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Inverness-shire ;  and  lastly, 
tho  Macneals  in  Tiarra,  and  again  in  the  southern  Lie  of  Giga,  perhaps 
also  in  Kintyrc. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  learn  from  the  traditions  of  the  Mac- 
kenzies,  that  the  Macaulays  were  once  dominant  iu  Lochbroom,8  and  this 
receives  an  unexpected  confirmation  when  we  recognise  that  Ullapool  is  the 
phonetic  spelling  of  the  Gaelic  pronunciation  of  OhM,  the  representative  in 
modern  English  of  OlafH-tioMaftr,  Norse,  i.e.,  the  homestead  of  Olave.8  It  is 
told  by  l)r  G.  Mackenzie  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Kintail,  the  Mac- 
Ivors,  Mac  Aulas,  Maclkdlans,  and  Clan  Tarlich,  are  all  descended  from  Nor- 
wegian families,  and  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Clan  Macaulay  in  Ross  is 
as  follows  : — "  After  the  Isle  of  Man  was  subjected  to  Scotland,  hostages 
were  given  for  their  good  and  peaceable  behaviour  for  the  future.  And 

'  ThormocSr  strangely  corrupted  to  Norman,  by  suppressing  the  Th,  and  adding  N. 

5  Lochbroon  is  a  corruption  of  Loch  Jihraoitt,  Gaelic,  —  Misty  Loch.  This  is  tho 
name  of  a  small  lake  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  Norse  name  of  the  large 
fiord,  now  called  I-oehbroom,  is  unknown.  J/yrhra/jOrdr  has  lwii  pro]K»*cd ;  but 
surely  that  name  lielongs  to  the  Linn  dtibh,  the  Dark  Linn,  corruptly  called  Loch 
Linn  he. 

*  The  locations  of  the  Norse  settlers  in  Scotland  can  lie  easily  traced  by  the  ter 
minations  hot,  dal,  fjdrdr,  and  many  others.  On  this  subject  see  Proc.  Soc.  Ant. 
Scot.,  vol.  xl  pp.  472-507. 
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among  these  was  a  kinsman  of  Olaus1  of  the  same  name,  who,  having  the 
Norwegian  language,  and  becoming  a  favourite  with  King  Alexander, 
in  itio  him  overseer  of  the  north  coast  towards  Lochbroora,  and  gave  to 
him  and  his  successors  the  lands  of  Lochbroom.  He  lived  in  the  trouble- 
some times  of  the  Hruco  and  the  Baliol,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
willed  by  our  Highlanders,  Duncan  MacOlaus,  that  is,  Olauss  son,  now 
Englished  MacAulay.  He  married  Maclvor  in  Kintail's  daughter,  a  vas- 
sal of  the  Baron  of  Kiutail's,  who  derived  his  pedigree  from  Ivarus,  eldest 
son  to  Kagnald,  Earl  of  Orkney,  by  Kochholda  [Ragnhild?]  his  wife, 
daughter  to  Kofla  Nosia,  a  powerful  man  iu  those  days,  as  we  learn  from 
Torfa-ns  (lib.  i.  chap.  viL)  in  his  M  History  of  the  Orkneys."  He  [Duncan] 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  King  David's  reign,  and  upon  the  Earl  of  Rods'* 
murdering  the  Baron  of  Kintail  he  joined  the  Kintail  men  against 
MacGillandries  and  his  son.  Murdoch  [the  son  of  Duncan  MacAulay] 
was  made  governor  of  Island  Dunan  [Elandonan]  during  the  Baron  of 
Kintail's  minority  and  absence  in  the  Lewis.  This  Duncan  MacAulay 
was  murdered  by  MacGillandries,  and  his  lands  possessed  by  him.  But 
upon  the  Baron  of  Kintail's  return,  MacGillandries  being  killed,  as  wo 
have  before  observed,  his  son  Murdoch  was  twssessed  in  his  lands  of 
Ixjchbroom.  He  married  one  Isabel  MacAulay,  a  Lewis  woman,  descended 
of  the  MacAulays  of  the  Lewis,  who  derive  their  pedigrees  from  Olaus, 
who  was  put  into  possession  of  the  Lewis  about  the  year  1174,  and  who 
was  afterwards  King  of  Man,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  account  of  the 
Macleoda  [This  account  is  not  in  my  copy.]  This  [Murdoch]  MacAulay 
liad  one  daughter  called  Isabel,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  married  to  the 
Baron  of  Kintail,  and  with  whom  he  got  the  lands  of  Lochbroom,  and 
who  bore  to  him  his  son  and  successor,  the  sixth  Baron  of  Kintail."2 

"Murdoch,  the  sixth  Baron  of  Kintail,  by  Isabel  Macaulay,  heiress  of 
lioch broom,  succeeded  to  his  father  about  the  year  1375,  and  was  called 
by  the  Highlanders  Murchig  in  Droit  [Murchadh  na  Drochaide],  or 

1  Ulaus,  King  of  Man.  Dr  G.  Mackenzie  here  takes  for  granted  that  the  people  of 
West  Horn  sj»uke  Norse. 

•  Dr  U.  Mackenzie's  "  Hist,  of  Mackenzie*,"  MS. 
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Murdoch  of  the  Bridge,  from  a  singular  [accident]  which  happened  to  his 
lady  at  the  Bridge  of  ScatweH"  1 

Previously  DrQ.  Mackenzie  had  written  that  "the  garrison  of  Lochhroom 
was  commanded  hy  Duncan  MacAulay ;"  and  that  "  MacAulay,  Governor 
of  Lochhroom,  sends  him  [Murachig  Dow,  or  Black  Murdoch  Mackenzie] 
to  the  Lewis,  to  he  under  the  Government  of  his  Grandfather "  [Macleod 
of  Lewis] ;  hut  "  Lood  MacGillandries,  a  vassal  of  the  Earl  of  Row's, 
made  constant  incursions  upon  the  land  of  MacAulay  of  Lochhroom,  who 
had  placed  his  son  Murdoch  governor  of  Island  Dunan  and  the  lands  of 
Kintail,  and  [Leod]  having  in  one  of  these  adventures  killed  [Duncan] 
MacAulay  of  Lochbroom,  he  became  in  a  manner  master  of  both  these 
countries,  but  still  the  garrison  of  Island  Dunan  kept  out  and  frequently 
killed  many  of  his  followers." 

The  Earl  of  Cromartie  also  states  that  Murdoch  Dow  "married  a 
daughter  of  M'Caula  of  Lochhroom.  This  M'C'aula  was  killed  by  Leod 
M*Gillanders,  so  the  first  right  of  the  lands  of  Lochhroom  and  Coigeach 
fell  into  Murdoch  in  right  of  his  wife."  8 

The  Earl  of  Cromartie  in  his  old  age  wrote,  or  rather  dictated,  a  much 
more  extended  history  of  his  clan  ;  he  there  says  that  [Murdoch]  Macaulay, 
constable  of  Islandona,  fetched  back  Murdo  Dow  [Mackenzie]  from 
MacCoul  of  Lome,  with  whom  Murdo  Dow  had  been  fostered,  and 
protected  him  from  his  bastard  brothers,  but  that,  all  his  estate  being 
wasted,  he  had  recourse  to  his  brother-in-law,  M'Aula  of  Lochhroom  (who 
is  made  to  appear  as  a  different  person  from  the  constable  of  Ilandonan), 
who  was  oppressed  by  Lesly,  Earl  of  Boss.  And  "  M'Aula  of 
Lochbroomo,  shairing  now  in  the  feud,  they  [the  Earl  of  Ross  and  Donald 
of  the  Isles]  hound  out  Leod  M'Gillandris,  a  depender  of  the  Earl  of  Rops, 
and  possessor  of  several  lands  in  Strathcarron  [East  Ross]  and  some  in 
Strathokell,  to  invade  Lochbroome,  which  he  did  with  such  success  that  he 
kild  M'Aulae,  and  jjossest  his  lands  of  Lochbroome  and  Cogiach, 

where  by  that  family  endit  M'Aula  leaveing  no  childrein  but  the 

'  Dr  G.  Mackenzie's  "Hint,  of  Ma.  konzie, "  MS. 
*  Genealogy  of  Mackenzie*.  j».  6. 
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daughter  married  to  M'Kenzie  (for  so  the  laird  of  Kintaill  wes  and  is  called 
by  the  Highlanders),  and  the  estate  holding  of  the  Earl  of  Ross,  the  Earl 
disponed  the  samen  in  liferent  by  tack  to  Leod,  albeit  Murdo  M'Kenzie 
acclamed  it  in  right  of  his  wyfe  (and  indeid  we  find  few  or  no  tailyed 
charters  at  that  tyme).  M'Kenzie  destroyed  in  himself  aud  his  freind,  fled 
to  his  vncle  M'Leod  of  Lewis,  leaveing  Illandonau  Weill  fortified, 

and  send  oftymes  wictual  to  it  by  sea  from  the  Lewis,  but  wariing  of  so 
unactive  an  exile  and  precarious  ly  vlyhood,  he  procured  a  pairty  of  sex 
score  men  from  his  vncle,  and  two  longe  boatts,  wherewith  comeing  into 
Invereu  in  Lochbroomo,  other  aay  to  Kisseran  in  Loch  Carron,  and 
accompanyed  with  his  cossing  german,  M'Leod,  he  getsintel 

ligence  that  Leod  had  appoynted  a  rendivoz  at  Kenlochew,  twelf  miles 
distant  the  next  morneing,  with  intention  to  gae  and  beseidge  Illandonan. 
M'Kenzie  80*108  all  jx'rsocns  he  meitts  with,  and  marches  all  night  vp  by 
the  syd  of  Lochmourii  (so  called  from  ane  island  in  it  wher  Mouredus  lived 
a  hermit),  and  comeing  by  the  dawne  in  ane  hervest  day  to  the  place  of 
randevouz,  all  who  were  assembling,  mistaiking  him  and  his  people  fur 
a  pairt  of  themsclffs  already  rendivouzed,  still  as  they  canio  he  seazed 
them,  and  amongst  the  first  Leod  himself  and  his  son  PawlL  but  carry- 
ing calmly  till  he  had  seased  them  alL  He  then  offered  this  oppressor 
to  the  memory  of  his  brother-in-law,  formerly  killed  by  Leod,  and 
execut  him  at  Kinlochew,  at  a  place  in  AchUuask,1  called  to  this  day 

1  Dr  0.  Mackenzie's  version  of  this  romance  is  as  follows:— "The  Baron  of  Kintail 
having  arrived  at  the  Age  of  Manhood,  he  returned  from  the  Lewi*  with  several  boats 
or  hirlinns  well  manned,  and  having  landed  at  a  place  called  Saunechan  in  Kissern 
he  was  informed  that  Leod  MacUillandries  had  appointed  a  match  of  Hunting  at 
Kanlochew  uj>on  which  he  marched  straight  with  the  men  that  had  come  alongstwith 
him  there,  aud  liaviug  staid  all  night  in  a  wood,  early  next  morning  he  came  to  a  place 
called  Aghna  Kcau1  [Ath  nan  cmnn),  that  is,  the  Ford  of  heads  which  was 
the  place  apjiointed  to  meet  at,  and  not  having  heard  of  his  arrival  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  taking  them  all  prisoners  as  they  arrived  in  small  parcels  suspecting 
no  danger,  and  at  length  MacCiillaudries  coming,  fell  into  the  same  snare  and  was 
killed  ;  but  his  sou  Paul  was  taken  prisoner  aud  was  afterwards  set  at  liberty  ui>on 
promising  of  his  jteaceful  lwUaviour." — MS. 

■  Ath  nan  Ceann  crows  tlie  river  at  the  farm  of  Ach  ruin  Ctann,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  cast  end 
of  Loch  JUree. 
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Fo-leod  1  (FaicJie  Leoid),  that  is,  Lood's  myre  [rette,  field],  and  possessing 
himself  with  Lochbroome  in  his  wyfe's  right,  tho  only  child  leiving  of 
M'Aula,  ho  disposed  of  Coigiach  to  his  cossigne  M'l^eod,  for  his 

notable  assistance  in  his  distress ;  which  lands  they  both  retained,  but 
could  obteine  no  chartours  from  the  Earls  of  Ross,  of  whom  they  held, 
the  Earls  of  Ross  pretending  that  they  fell  to  themselfes  in  defect  of  an 
aire-male,  the  other  retaineing  possession  in  right  of  his  wyfe,  as  aire  of 
lyne."  2 

On  turning  to  history  we  find  Paul  MacTyrc  is  on  record  1350-1372. 
In  1365  Hugh  of  Ross,  Lord  of  Fylorth,  the  brother  of  William,  Earl  of 
Ross,  granted  to  Paul  M'Tyre  and  to  his  wife  Mariot  of  Grahame,  the  niece 
of  Hugh  of  Ross,  and  to  their  heirs,  with  remainder  to  Paul's  heirs  by 
any  other  wife,  and  to  his  brothers  and  their  lineal  descendants  the  lands 
of  Tuttimtarvak,  Tumok,  Arnot,  and  Langvale  in  Strathokel ; 3  and  in 
1366,  William,  Earl  of  Ross,  Lord  of  Skye,  granted  to  Paul  M'Tyre,  and 
his  heirs  by  Mary  of  Graliame,  with  remainder  to  the  lawful  heirs  of  Paul, 
the  lands  of  Gerloch,  within  the  parts  of  Argyle,  for  yearly  payment  of  a 
penny  of  silver  in  the  name  of  blench  firme  in  lieu  of  every  other  service, 
except  the  forinsec  service  of  the  king  when  required.  In  1372  the  grant 
was  confirmed  by  King  Robert  II.4 

According  to  legend  Paul  M'Tyre  "  was  a  takand  man, "  and  conquest 
all  that  he  had  through  captainry  and  sword.  He  "  reft  Strahocill, 
Rtrathawon,  and  Fleschillis,  with  mekill  of  Sutherland ;  caused  Caithness 
pay  him  meikill  black  maiU."  It  was  said  that  Paull  MTyre  himself  took 
nine  score  kyne  yearly  out  of  Caithness  for  his  black  maill,  so  long  as  ho 
himself  might  travel  This  Paull  M'Tyre  had  two  sons,  viz.,  Murthow 
Reocho  and  Gillespick.    The  said  Murthow  was  sent  to  Caithness  "  with 

1  "  Fo-leod  is  on  the  top  of  tho  hill  due  south  of  the  inn  at  Kinlochewe,  and  a  mile 
or  two  to  the  west  of  Glen  Poeharty,  where  there  is  a  small  lake  called  i/och  Fe-leod. 
The  eoaeh  road  between  Kinlochewe  and  Achnasheeii  jmuws  through  Glen  Doeharty. 
—Mr  W.  Bdd,  Isle  Ewe. 

»  Fraaer's  "  Earls  of  Cromartie,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  467-468. 

1  Or.  Pr.,  vol.  iL  p.  411. 

•Ibid.,  p.  406. 
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ane  hoist  to  Uk  up  custom  kyno."  The  country  folks  assembled  themselves 
together  at  Spittalhilh  and  slew  the  said  Murthow  Reoch  beside  the 
heidlo;h,  betwixt  Yule  and  Candleuies.  His  brother  tJillespick, 
hearing  of  his  brother's  slaughter,  left  the  country  and  went  home  to  his 
father,  who  was  founding  a  house  in  Creich.  Ho  died  for  displeasure  of 
his  son-  Thereafter,  his  friends  sent  for  the  said  Murthow  Roeche,  his 
bones. 

"  This  Murthow  Reoch  of  whom  now  ye  do  reid. 

Throw  tymnnie  wes  shine  as  ye  hier  tell, 
The  eldest  solie  of  Paull  M'Tyre,  iudiid, 

Was  huryed  in  Caithnes  quhair  the  caise  befell. 
Quhen  frendi*  thairefter  tuik  theme  to  counsel!. 

And  send  in  haist  ane  young  man  for  his  baines, 
Qnha  comming  harue  with  them  on  Helmisdaill, 

Drownit  thairin  he  and  they  all  at  aines."  ' 

Murdo  Reoch  appears  to  have  left  no  legitimate  children,  as  Catherine, 
the  daughter  of  Paul,  succeeded  to  his  estates,  and  carried  them  to  Walter 
Ross  of  Balnagown  in  1398. 

In  the  dubious  narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Cromartie,  11  Murdo  Riach  "  is 
made  to  bo  a  natural  brother  of  Murdo  Dow  Mackenzie;  but  if  the 
necessary  correction  is  made  the  paragraph  is  of  some  interest  "  Ho  was 
a  young  man  [<>.,  Murdo  Riach]  of  a  feiree  and  barbarous  nature,  loweing 
warr  and  action  better  than  peace  and  queyt,  who,  contracting  a  frcindshijie 
with  Pawl,  sonne  to  Leod,  who  wes  prisoner,  he  procured  his  liberty,  from 
his  brother,  oucondttione  he  should  rcsigne  his  tack  in  M'Kcnzies  favours  ; 
on  which  termes  he  wes  demitted,  and  evir  after  Murdo  Riach  and  Pawl 
observed  a  perfect  freindshipe,  for  Paull  [Leods]  sonne  cumeing  shortly 
thereafter  to  the  age  of  man,  he  desyred  to  mak  a  spoill  on  some  neigh- 
bouring country,  a  barbarous  custome,  but  most  ordinary  in  thee  dayes,  as 
thinking  therby  to  requira  reput  of  valour,  and  to  become  formidable,  the 
greatest  security  amidst  ther  unhappy  feuds.  This  ther  prentice  sey  or 
first  expeditione  wes  called  in  the  Irish  much  vachlin  [Cmtrh  mhacaibh] 

1  Chron.  Earls  of  Hoss,  p.  52. 
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tho  young  man's  bcrehip.1  Whither  Paull  wes  incited  to  this  by  Murdo 
Riach  or  not  is  not  knowen,  but  assisted  by  him  he  wes.  The  place  they 
pitch  on  for  deprydatione  was  Caithnea.  So  levying  such  force  as  they 
could,  they  obteined  peacable  passadge  through  Sutherland,  and  falling 
into  the  brayes  of  Cathnes  they  robed  the  country,  drowe  away  multitudes 
of  cattell,  and  returned  in  safety  home.  After  which  Murdo  Iliach  never 
haid  his  brother's  kindness  so  affectionately  as  formerly,  nor  did  Paull  or 
ho  ovir  resume  that  peaceable  deportment  which  haid  boen  iitt  for  good 
men,  but  puft  up  with  success  they  frequently  spoiled  Cathnes,  till  at  last 
Murdo  Riach  was  killed  at  in  Caithnes,  and  his  two-handit  sword 

since  that  tyme  keipt  by  Burb  of  Tottinga2  till  Kenneth,  now  Earl  of 
Seaforth,  haid  it  from  him  in  1688.  Of  this  Murdo  Riach  are  descendit 
the  race  called  Slight 3  Vurchie  Riich  [Murchisons?],  a  people  who  rcteined 
much  of  the  nature  of  ther  forfather,  tho  restrained  by  law  and  good 
government,  and  are  numorous  in  Lochbroom,  Cogiach,  Sutherland,  and 
Lewis."  * 

According  to  Sir  R  Gordon,  "  Paul-Mactire  wes  a  man  of  great  power 
and  possessions.    In  his  tyme  he  possessed  the  lands  of  Crcich  in  Suther- 

1  "Every  Heir,  or  young  Chieftain  of  a  Tribe,  was  obliged  in  Honour  to  give 
a  Public  Specimen  of  his  Valour,  before  he  was  owned  and  declared  Gorenour 
or  Leader  of  his  People,  who  obeyed  and  followed  him  upon  all  Occasions. 

"This  Chieftain  was  usually  attended  with  a  Retinue  of  Young  men  of  quality, 
who  hud  not  beforehand  given  any  proof  of  their  Valour,  and  were  ambitious  of  such 
an  opportunity  to  signalise  themselves. 

"  It  was  usual  for  the  Captain  to  lead  them,  to  make  a  desperate  Incursion  upon  some 
Neighbour  or  other  that  they  were  in  fewd  with,  and  they  were  obliged  to  bring  by 
open  force  the  Cattle  they  found  in  the  Lands  they  attacked,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

"After  the  performance  of  this  Achievement,  the  young  Chieftain  was  ever  after 
reputed  Valiant,  and  worthy  of  Government,  and  such  as  were  of  his  Retinue  acquired 
a  like  reputation.  This  Custom  being  reciprocally  used  among  them,  was  not  reputed 
Robbery  ;  for  the  Damage  which  one  Trita  sustained  by  this  F-ssay  of  the  Chieftain  of 
another,  was  re  j  wired  when  their  Chieftain  came  in  his  turn  to  make  his  Specimen  ; 
but  I  have  not  heard  an  instance  of  this  practice  for  these  sixty  years  put "  [i.e.,  since 
18401— Martin's  "Western  Islands,"  pp.  101,102. 

»  "  Budge  of  Toftingal."'— Genealogy  of  Macktnzies,  p.  6. 

'  Sliochd,  i.e.,  race,  descendants. 

*  There  were  no  Murchisons  in  Lewis  in  1861  ;  they  had  probably  affiliated  with  the 
Mackenzie*. 
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]  ui'i,  and  built  a  house  tber  (called  Doun-creieh),  with  such  a  kynd  of 
hard  morter,  that  at  this  day  it  cannot  be  knowne  wherof  it  wes  maid.1 
As  he  wes  building  this  hous  and  fortresse,  he  had  intelligence  that  his 
onlie  sone  wes  slain  in  Catteynes,  in  company  with  one  Murthow  Reawich, 
ane  outlaw  and  valiant  captane  in  these  dayes ;  which  maid  him  decist 
from  further  building,  when  he  had  almost  finished  the  same.  Tber  are 
many  things  fabulouslie  reported  of  this  Paull-Macktire  among  the  wulgure 
people,  which  I  doe  omit  to  relate."  8 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  architectural  genius  attributed  to  Paul,  who 
has  been  credited,  as  above,  with  the  construction  of  vitrified  forts,  was 
really  due  to  his  father  ;  for  Paul  MacTyre,  when  written  in  Gaelic,  is  Pdl 
mac  an  t-8aoirt  pronounced  and  written  in  English  Maeintyre,  and  implies 
"  Son  of  the  Artificer."  3  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Mackenzie*  the 
name  of  Pauls  father  was  I^od,  and  the  "Chronicle  of  the  Earls  of  Ross" 
has  Leandres,  i.e.,  GUI* Andreas  for  Paul's  grandfather;  but  this  may 
have  been  the  clan-name,  the  modern  Gilandera.  I  observe  that  "  Isac 
Macgillendres"  is  a  witness,  circa  1275,  to  a  Beauly  Charter,  along  with 
William,  Earl  of  Sutherland;4  and  again,  in  1278,  "Isac  Macgillendris " 
witnesses  another  charter  with  William.  Earl  of  Ross.5  This  implies  that 
the  Clan  Lendres  held  a  high  position  in  Ross  or  Sutherland, — perhaps 
in  both.  Isac  seems  to  have  been  the  grandfather  of  Paul :  and  the  father 
of  Isac  was  "Gillandes  Macysac"  who  witnesses  a  charter  in  1231.' 
Tradition  tells  that — "There  where  three  sons  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
called  Gwine  [Gunn],  Loid,  and  I^indres  [GillandersJ,  who  came  by  sea 

1  "  On  the  top  of  the  Dun  of  Criech,  a  hill  of  a  great  height  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  and  rather  jetting  out  into  the  Firth,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  rampart.  The 
walls  have  been  cemented  with  a  vitrified  stuff,  something  similar  to  the  refuse  of  iron 
in  a  smith's  forge.  The  cement  is  as  hard  as  a  rock.  It  is  said  that  this  rampart 
vis  begun  to  1*  built  in  the  12th  century,  by  a  Paul  M'Tier,  a  branc  h  of  the  noble 
familv  of  Ross."— "0.  8.  A."  vol.  viii.  p.  373. 

■  Sir  R.  Gordon's  "  Earls  of  Sutherland,"  p.  36. 

»  Of  course  this  is  mere  conjecture.    The  Gaelic  genealogy  has  Pal  ie  77tt.— Cal. 
de  Rcb.  Alb.,  p.  54. 
*  Batten's  "Chartulary  of  Bcnnly  Priory,"  p.  61. 
»/fei«f.,p.  64.  •Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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out  of  Denmark,  and  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland  to  conquest  lands  to 
themselves  by  the  sword.  Gwine  [Gunn]  conquest  the  Highland  brayes 
of  Cathness.  Loid  conquest  the  Lewes,  of  quhonc  M'Loid  hus  is  descendit. 
Lendres  conquest  Bray-chat  [Strathcarron,  &c]  by  the  sword ;  qlk  the 
Earl  of  Southerland,  and  the  lairds  of  Duffus  and  FoulU  bruiks  now  with 
the  parochin  of  Creich,  Stracharron,  and  Strahoykill,  and  Friowater ;  his 
hall  being  within  Glenbeg,  qlk  was  and  is  the  laird  of  Balnagoune  his 
heritage."1 

The  form  of  the  name  andreas  is  Norse  as  well  as  Gaelic,  and  I 

Buspect  that  the  mythical  King  of  Denmark,  who  had  the  three  sons, 
Gunn,  Leod,  and  Gillandere,  was  the  baron-freebooter  Svein,  who  held 
lands  in  Orkney  and  Caithness  (and  sometime  in  Man);  for  Svein  was 
the  brother  of  Gunni,  the  father  of  Andreas,  and  the  friend,  vinr.  perhaps 
relation,  of  Liotolfr,  in  Lewis.2 

In  1331  David  1L,  a  child  of  six  years,  was  crowned  at  Scone,  ami 
liandolf,  Earl  of  Moray,  became  Warden  of  Scotland.  In  the  same  year 
the  Warden  came  to  Inverness,  from  whence  he  sent  his  "  crowner "  to 
Elandonan  to  prepare  the  castle  for  his  reception  and  to  arrest  "  misdoars," 
fifty  of  whom  that  officer  put  to  death,  and  placed  their  heads  on  the  top 
of  the  castle  walls. 

"  The  Wardan, 
Off  that  sycht  he  was  rycht  blyth  ; 
And  till  his  court  he  yhed  rycht.  swyth, 
And  off  the  lave  that  entryde  ware 
Justyce  he  dyde  evynlyk  thare. 
Bot  hyni  mystryd  noucht  to  call 
Thanie,  that  flowryd  sa  well  that  wall  : 
Fcware  thai  ware  noucht  than  fyfty. 
Hevyddis  grynnand  rycht  Wgly."  * 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  record  to  whom  the  heads  belonged,  nor  of 
their  misdoings. 

1  Chron.  Earls  of  Ross,  pp.  30,  31.  »  Anderson's  «'  Ork.  Saga,"  passim. 

*  Laing's  "Wyntoun's  Chron.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 
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In  1333  Hugh,  Earl  of  Ross,  was  slain,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
William,  the  third  of  that  name,  who  had  a  long  reign  of  thirty-nine  years. 

In  1342  William,  Earl  of  Ross,  granted  Kintale  to  Reginald,  son  of 
Roderic  of  the  Isles ;  but  in  a  quarrel  at  Perth  Reginald  was  killed  by 
Earl  William  in  1346,  when  Annie,  the  sister  of  Reginald  and  the  first 
wife  of  John  of  Isla,  succeeded  to  his  lands.  Thus  Kintail  was  confirmed 
to  the  role  of  the  Maedonalds;  yet  in  1350  William,  Ear.1  of  Ross,  dated 
a  charter  at  Elandonau,  and  in  the  same  year  Earl  William  appointed,  at 
the  instance  of  his  nobles,  Hugh  of  Ross  to  succeed  him,  if  Earl  William 
should  have  no  male  heir.  About  this  time  Hugh  of  Ross  got  in  exchange 
for  some  lands  in  Buchan  from  Earl  William,  his  brother,  the  lands  of 
North  Argyle,  that  is,  Welter  Ross,  with  the  castle  of  Elandonan.  But 
in  1370  Hugh  of  Ross  was  dead,  without  legitimate  offspring,  and  his 
lands  returned  to  his  brother,  Earl  William.1 

Earl  William  had  two  daughters  ;  the  eldest,  Euphame,  was  married  to 
Sir  Walter  Lesley,  and  in  1370  Earl  William  got  a  new  charter  of  the 
earldom,  giving  female  succession  without  division  to  Euphame  and  Sir 
Walter  Lesley, — and  failing  them,  to  his  daughter  Joana. 

But  next  year,  1371,  Earl  William  complained  to  Robert  IL  that  King 
David  had  given  all  his  lands  and  tenements,  and  also  the  lands  and 
tenements  of  his  brother  Hugh  in  Buchan,  to  Sir  Walter  Leslie  without 
the  Earl's  consent — that  he  had  been  thwarted  in  his  attempts  to  recover 
them — that  King  David  had  taken  the  lands  into  his  own  hands,  but  had 
restored  them  to  the  Earl  on  his  making  certain  concessions  to  Sir  Walter 
— that  his  daughter  (Euphame)  had  not  been  married  to  Sir  Walter  with 
his  consent — and  that  he  had  neither  given  Sir  Walter  any  grant  of  land, 
nor  made  any  agreement  with  him  respecting  the  succession  down  to  the 
day  of  King  David's  death.8 

The  reason  for  this  contradiction  is  not  known  ;  it  is  of  coutse  connected 
with  some  family  division,  although  the  rival  of  Euphame  and  her  husband 
is  not  named.  We  have  here  the  ground  of  the  insurrection  which  led 
to  the  battle  of  Bealach  na  Broige. 

1  Chart.  licauly  Triory,  p.  50.  *  Or.  Pr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  487. 
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In  1372  Earl  William  diud,  and  Sir  Walter  Lesley  becamo  Earl  of  Ross 
in  right  of  his  wife,  and  died  in  1382.  Euphanie,  Countess  of  Ross,  then 
married  Alexander  Stewart,1  Earl  of  Buchan,  who,  in  1381-1387,  appears 
on  record  as  Lord  of  Ross.  They  soon  separated,  and  in  1389  terms  were 
made  between  them.  Between  1394  and  1398  Euphame  died,  and  in  the 
latter  year  her  son,  Alexander  Lesley,  is  Earl  of  Ross.2 

Sir  Robert  Gordon,  making  the  entry  at  the  wrong  date,  states  "ther 
wesano  insurrection  maid  against  the  Earle  of  Rosse  by  some  of  the  people 
of  that  province,  inhabiting  the  mountanes  called  Clanjuor  [Clan-iver], 
Clantalvigh  [Clan-t-aluigh,  i.e.,  Clan-Aulay],  and  Clan-leajwe  [Clan-leaive, 
ut\,  Clan-Leay].  The  Earl  of  Rosse  maid  such  diligence,  that  ho  appre- 
hended their  captan,  and  imprisoned  him  at  Dingwall ;  which  so  incensed 
the  Higldanders,  that  they  pursued  with  great  furie  the  Earl  of  Rosse's 
Becond  [only  j]  sone  at  Balnagown,  whom  they  took  prisoner,  and  carried 
him  along  with  them,  thinkiug  heirby  to  get  ther  captan  released.  The 
Monroes  and  the  Dingwalls  hearing  of  this  vproar,  conveined  their  forces, 
and  pursued  the  Highlanders,  so  overtaking  them  at  a  place  called  Bealligh- 
nu-Broig  [Bealach  na  Broiye*  Pass  of  the  Brogue]  between  Ferrin-Donald 
and  Lochbroom,  ther  ensued  a  crucll  feight,  Weill  followed  on  either  syd. 
TheClan-Iver,  Clantalvich,  and  Clan-Laivc,wer  almost  vtterlie  extinguished 
and  slain.  The  Monroes  and  Dingwalls  had  a  sorrowfull  victorio,  with 
great  loss  of  their  men  ;  and  care  id  bak  agane  the  Earle  of  Rosse's  sone."4 

The  information  here  contained  is  supplemented  by  the  following : — 

1  It  was  this  nobleman  who  granted  Melncss  to  the  Macleays. 

*  Or.  Pr.,  vol.  ii  pp.  487,  488. 

3  liealach  na  Broige  is  aliout  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Garbat,  at  tho  watershed 
between  the  Strathrannock  and  Garbat  rivers  (which  run  into  tho  Blackwatcr),  not 
far  from  Inisbac,  on  the  road  from  Dingwall  to  Lochbroom.  There  is  a  mythical 
account  of  "a  great  buttle  fought  between  the  Mackenzies  and  the  Dingwalls,  when 
the  Dingwalls  were  completely  defeated  by  a  very  small  number  of  the  Mackenzie* 
who  were  aided  by  a  little  old  man  who  came  that  way  and  asked  if  they  would  accept 
of  his  help.  He  told  them  to  put  the  left  shoe  on  the  right  foot  and  the  right  shoe 
on  the  left  foot,  and  so  the  Mackenzie*  gained  the  Rattle  of  Bealach  ua  Broige,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  little  old  Hodach,  and  killed  all  the  Dingwalls."— Mr  W.  lleid, 
Isle  Ewe,  from  the  information  of  Mr  John  Grant,  Garbat,  by  Garve. 

*  Sir  R,  Gordons  "  Earls  of  Sutherland,"  p.  36. 
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"In  1374,  some  of  the  vassals  of  the  Earl  of  Robs  rone  in  arms  against 
him,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  M'lvers,  M'Aulays,  and  M'Leas,  They 
resolved  to  surprise  the  Earl,  hut  their  purpose  getting  abroad,  his  lordship 
seized  upon  their  leader,  Donald  Carve  M'lver,  and  imprisoned  him  in  the 
castle  of  Dingwall,  which  so  irritated  these  Highlanders  that  they  pursued 
the  Earl's  second  son,  Alexander,  and,  apprehending  him  at  Balnagown, 
carried  him  captive  in  return. 

The  Earl,  making  the  Laird  of  Lovat  acquainted  with  these  doings,  he 
raised  200  men  of  his  own  tribe,  and  with  a  force,  consisting  of  them,  the 
Dingwalls,  and  Monroes,  pursued  the  enemy  and  overtook  them  at  a  place 
called  Btalach-tui-Brv!ije,  betwixt  the  heights  of  Ferrindonald  and  Loch- 
broom,  where  they  encamped.  A  bloody  fight  ensued,  wherein  the  Clan 
Iver  and  Clan  Leave  were  almost  all  cut  off.  William  Dingwall  of  Kildun, 
chief  of  the  Dingwalls,  fell  in  the  field  with  140  of  his  name.  Lovat  [it 
is  a  Fmser  who  tells  the  story]  retook  the  Earl  of  Ross's  son,  but  the 
victory  was  dearly  bought,  especially  to  the  Monroe*,  for,  besides  many 
of  their  leading  mon,  the  family  of  Foulia  alone  lost  eleven  who  were  to 
succeed  each  other,  and  the  succession  to  that  house  opened  to  a  child  then 
in  a  cradle.1 

The  family  historians  of  tho  Clan  Kenneth  misrepresent  this  atTair  in 
their  usual  manner ;  with  them  it  was  a  Mackenzie  who  was  seized  by  the 
Earl  of  Ross.  Lord  Cromartie  in  his  first  account  places  this  skirmish, 
without  naming  it,  after  the  Battle  of  llarlaw,  which  took  place  in  1411, 
and  merely  states  that  "  Murdo  Nidroit"  Mackenzie  was  made  prisoner 
by  M'Donald,  Earl  of  Ross,  at  Dingwall,  but  was  released  by  exchange 

1  Anderson's  "Family  of  Fraser,"  pp.  53,  54.  Since  the  above  was  written 
Mackenzie's  "History  of  the  Clan  Mackenzie"  has  been  published.  It  is  stated  on 
|wge  55  of  that  volume  that  "there  has  been  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  date  of  this  encounter,  but  it  is  now  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  of 
a  |H«itive  date  in  the  Fowlis  pajiers,  where  it  is  said  'George,  the  fourth  laird,  and 
his  son,  begotten  on  Balnagown's  daughter,  were  killed  at  the  conflict  of  Hcallach  na 
Rrog,  in  the  year  1452,  and  Dingwall  of  Kildun,  with  several  of  their  friends  ami 
followers,  in  taking  back  the  Karl  of  Ross's  second  son  from  Clan  Iver,  Clan  Tarlii  h 
or  MaeU-nnans,  and  Clan  Leod.**'  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  cancel  the 
text  on  such  slender  evidence. 
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fur  Balnagown,  who  had  boon  captured  for  that  purpose  by  some  of 
M'Kenzie's  faithful  servants.  His  second  account  is  a  more  extended 
narrative  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  Letterfearn  MS.,  which  was  written  between  1663  and  1670,  has 
a  bardic  story  concerning  the  Battle  of  the  Brogues,  which  may  be  briefly 
epitomised  thus :  Euphame  the  "  Heretrix  "  of  Ross,  who  had  little  beauty, 
wished  to  have  "  Mackenzie  "  for  her  husband,  but  he  refused,  as  ho  was 
aware  that  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  intended  to  marry  her  to  his  second 
son.  She  dissembled  her  grief,  but  when  night  came,  and  he  was  in  his 
second  sleep,  she  camo  and  lay  beside  him.  Her  friends  and  servants  then 
came  in  and  cried  out  they  were  now  witnesses  that  he  was  Earl  of  Ross. 
He  resolutely  declined  the  honour;  so  they  put  him  in  prison  and  tortured 
his  servant,  who  told  them  Elandonan  would  never  be  rendered  by 
Macaulay  tho  Constable  except  to  him  who  had  the  ring  that  Mackenzio 
wore.  The  ring  was  taken  from  Mackenzie,  and  it  was  presented  to 
Macaulay,  who  was  told  that  the  bearers  were  to  keep  the  fortress  as  a 
pledge  that  Mackenzie,  who  was  about  to  marry  the  Countess  of  Ross, 
would  not  break  his  engagement  When  Macaulay  found  he  had  been 
deceived,  he  took  beggars  clothes  and  went  to  Dingwall  Castle  ;  he  sought 
alms  uuder  the  window  of  the  place  in  which  his  master  was  confined. 
Mackenzie  knew  his  voice  and  directed  him,  as  a  means  of  getting  free,  to 
seize  the  lady's  uncle.  This  was  done,  and  on  the  alarm  being  given  the 
country  followed,  especially  tho  Monroes  and  Dingwalls.  Macaulay, 
finding  he  was  likely  to  be  overtaken,  sent  two  men  away  with  his 
prisoner,  whilo  he  stood  to  defend  a  pass  which  has  ever  since  been  called 
Bealach  na  Broige,  t>.,  the  Pass  of  the  Brogues,  because  the  pursuers  wero 
forced  to  cover  their  breasts  with  their  hide  shoes  to  defend  themselves 
from  tho  arrows  of  the  defenders.  When  the  men  who  had  been  sent 
away  in  charge  of  tho  prisoner  heard  tho  noise  of  the  fight,  they  thought 
it  to  be  beneath  their  manhood  to  stay  away,  so  they  bound  him  to  a  tree 
and  joined  in  the  fight.  But  when  Macaulay  had  spent  all  his  arrows, 
and  tho  country  was  gathering  more  and  more  against  him,  he  was  forced 
to  quit  the  pass    When  he  found  himself  clear  of  his  enemies  he  inquired 
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after  his  prisoner,  and  found  him  bound  in  tho  wood.  Macaulay  retreated 
towards  Kintail,  and  mot  a  party  of  Rosses,  who  were  carrying  provisions 
to  Klandonan.  These  he  slew,  and  taking  up  their  burdens,  proceeded  on 
to  Klandonan  with  concealed  arms.  On  arriving  at  the  gate  they  cried 
out  to  those  inside  to  l>e  quick  as  they  were  wearied  by  their  burdens, 
but  as  soon  as  they  got  in  they  took  jiossession  of  tho  castle.  Macaulay 
prepared  for  a  long  siege,  and  then  sent  word  to  Dingwall  that  he  would 
hang  his  prisoner,  the  Laird  of  Ualnagown,  unless  his  master  waa  set  at 
liberty,  which  was  done. 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Clan  Macaulay  in  Ross-shire, 
but  they  appear  to  have  amalgamated  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Clan 
Kenneth.1 

An  excellent  account  of  the  Clan  Iver  was  written  by  Peter  Colin 
Campbell,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Aberdeen  University,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove,  with  doubtful  success,  the  advent  of  the  Macivers  in  Koss-ahire 
from  Argyll  in  1296. 

The  Miu-leays,  who  appear  to  have  practised  tho  doable  art  of  giving 
and  curing  wounds,  apjwar  on  record  till  1511,  when  their  estates  passed 
to  the  Mackays.' 

Traditions  of  tiie  Lewis  Macaulayh. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Lewis  Clan  Macaulay,  whose  name,  as  a  cot  sequence 
of  the  genius  of  one  of  its  members,  is  known  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  Their  traditions  begin  with  John  Koy  the  son  of  Dugald,  the 
grandfather  of  Donald  Cam,  and  the  latter  appears  on  record  24th  July 
1610.  Angus,  who  was  killed  at  Aultdearn,  4th  May  1645,  was  the  son 
of  Donald  Cam,  and  the  grandfather  of  Mr  Aulay  Macaulay,  minister  of 

1  "The  nativi-8  of  the  jwirish  [of  Kintail]  are  all  MaeRaes  except  two  or  three 
familieH."-  < ».  S.  A.,  vol.  vi.  p.  243.  "  When  the  MaeRae*  first  entered  Kintail,  there 
were  several  elans  inhabiting  it,  )>arti<  ularly  the  MarAulays,  of  whom  no  vrstigf  now 
remains."—  Hid.,  note.  "  One  of  the Gairloch  Ifanmbyi  took  a  wife  from  Acbindrain, 
l<-..  h  Broom,  who  was  said  to  be  of  the  old  attxk  of  the  Macaulayh."-  Mr  W.  Beid, 
Ilk  Ewe. 

■  Or.  Pr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  705. 
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Harris ;  and  Mr  Auky  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Lord  Macaulay,  the 
poet,  historian,  anil  statesman. 

These  traditions  have  been  drawn  from  various  sources,  as  is  seen  in 
the  notes,  hut  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  of  them  is  the  work  of  Mr 
Donald  Morrison,  cooper,  Stornoway.  He  evidently  proposed  to  himself 
a  sort  of  History  of  the  Isles,  under  the  somewhat  ambitious  title  of  "  The 
Conflicts  of  the  Western  Highlanders,  or  the  various  and  repeated 
Struggles  of  the  most  illustrious  Heroes  in  the  Isles,  comprehending  the 
Isles  of  Lewis,  Hams,  South  Uist,  and  Barra,  likewise  the  Mainland  and 
Isle  of  Skye,  Isle  of  Eigg  and  Mull,  also  the  various  plunders  committed 
by  those  clans  upon  the  others,  and  every  act  thus  bravely  resented, 
also  repulsed,  and  ultimately  fully  retaliated,  during  a  period  of  263 
years." 

The  result  is  a  work  in  nine  small  MS.  volumes,  of  which  unfortunately 
two,  the  second  and  fifth,  have  been  lost.  The  first  volume  is  nearly  filled 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Macaulays,  but  towards  the  end  those  of  the 
Morrisons  and  Macleods  are  commenced.  The  second  volume  is  lost,  hut 
about  one-third  of  it  was  a  copy  of  the  I.*'tterfeam  MS.,  which  is  a  history 
(»f  the  Mackcnziea.  Half  of  the  third  volume  contains  the  remainder  of 
the  history  of  the  Mackenzies ;  the  other  half,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  volumes,  are  filled  with  genuine  traditions  of  the  Long  Island,  Skye, 
and  Mull ;  but  there  are  a  few  copies  from  the  **  Gaelic  Messenger," 
Brown's  "Sketches,"  &c.  The  two  last  volumes  are  still  further 
interesting,  as  they  also  contain  translations  of  genuine  Ossianic  poetry, 
which  are  of  course  very  different  from  that  manufactured  by  Mac- 
phcrson. 

Although  Mr  Morrison  indulges  in  constant  repetition  and  needless 
explanations — which  are  almost  necessary  in  a  bard — his  matter  is  good, 
and  he  leads  to  a  climax  in  his  narratives  with  intuitive  genius.  The 
good  work  he  has  done  can  bo  best  estimated  by  comparing  it  with  the 
mangled  remains  which  can  now  be  collected,  and  which  most  usually  only 
exhibit  tradition  in  decay. 

Donald  Morrison,  although  of  Lew  is  descent,  was  a  Harris  man  by 
vou  xiv.  2  b 
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birth,  for  ho  was  bom  in  May  1 787,  at  Pirishgil  (i.e.,  Deers-gil),  on  the 
south  ride  of  Loch  Resort,  in  the  wildest  part  of  a  wild  country.  The 
place  is  full  of  high  mountains  and  deep  glens,  and  when  Torran  Mor  is 
angry  the  winds  roar  and  howl  and  hiss,  and  the  sea  is  white  with  whirling 
foam,  and  the  surface  of  the  river-like  loch  is  like  a  battlefield  for  mist 
and  tumult.  But  the  boy  was  soon  removed  to  Errista,  Uig,  and  was 
afterwards  a  schoolmaster  for  five  years  at  Valtos.1  He  then  went  to 
Stornoway,  and  was  a  shopman  with  Mr  Murdo  Macleod,  coojwr  and 
shipowner.  He  afterwards  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  failed, 
and  then  followed  the  trade  of  a  cooper.  About  this  time  he  began,  on 
his  own  suggestion,  to  write  his  "Traditions,"  in  which  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  lato  Rev.  W.  Macrae,  Barvas,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Cameron,  Storno- 
way. 

Although  a  Morrison  by  name  he  was  brought  up  in  the  country  of 
the  Macaulays,  which  accounts  for  the  greater  fulness  and  reality  of  his 
traditions  concerning  them.  Most  of  this  lore  he  obtained  from  his 
stepfather,  who  was  well-versed  in  the  legends  of  that  place. 

Donald  Morrison  married  in  1810,  had  twelve  children,  and  died 
in  August  1824.  He  was  three  years  writing  his  books,  writing 
and  taking  notes  from  people,  with  no  other  desk  than  a  board  across 
his  knees. 

One  of  the  missing  books  was  lent  to  Dr  Macaulay  who  died  at 
Liverpool ;  and  the  other  was  taken  away  by  H.  R  Macleay,  collector  of 
customs,  to  Sunderland.  If,  to  use  the  form  of  advertisement  in  like 
cases,  either  or  both  of  these  volumes  are  forwarded  to  the  S.  A  Scot,  a 
reward  will  be  given  and  no  questions  asked. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  narrative  with  greater  ease,  a 
genealogical  table  of  the  Lewis  Macaulays  is  herewith  appended: — 

1  "la  Uig  he  is  kuowu  by  the  uame  of  Domhuull  Ban  Sgoilear,  i.e.,  Donald  Bain, 

scholar." 
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Jfltn  liny  M'tcnul'iy. — Alx>ut  August  14C01  the  brother  of  the  Chief  of 
I>*wU  was  Old  Norman  Macleod,  who  lived  at  the  island  of  Pabbay,  which 
liea  ouc  mile  to  the  northward  of  Kneep  and  Valtoa ;  Norman  Oig,  his 
eldest  son,  had  the  farm  of  Iialnakil,  three  miles  distant  on  the  shore  of 
the  bay  of  dig.  Macleod,  the  Chief  of  Lewis,  allowed  the  whole  rental  of 
the  jwirish  of  Uig  for  the  support  of  his  brother  Norman  and  his  family. 

It  was  at  this  timo  that  the  sons  of  Dugald  Macaulay  held  the  farm  of 
Berry  or  Reef,  and  tho  two  adjacent  farms  of  Valtos  and  Kneep.  Now 
it  was  UjMm  one  or  other  of  these  farms  that  Old  Norman  had  to  land  or 
embark  his  cattle  and  sheep  as  they  passed  to  or  from  the  island  of 
Pabbay.  On  one  occasion,  as  Old  Norman's  cattle  were  being  ferried 
from  Kneep,  a  cow  belonging  to  the  Macaulays  happened  to  bo  among 
them.  The  herdsman  of  the  Macaulays  claimed  the  cow,  but  the  Macleods 
refused  to  give  it  up,  saying  it  was  one  of  their  own. 

"When  this  altercation  was  reported  to  the  sons  of  Dugald  Macaulay, 
they  repaired  in  a  hurry  to  the  shore  at  Kneep,  and  arrived  there  just  as 
Old  Norman,  who  was  in  the  boat,  had  hold  of  tho  cow's  tether  with 
both  his  hands.    The  Macaulays  demanded  the  cow,  which  Old  Norman 

1  This  date  ran  only  be  a  tolerable  guess  on  the  part  of  Mr  Morrison.  Say  John 
Hoy  was  ten  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  munlcrs,  he  would  have  been  born  in  1450. 
There  were  eight  generations  between  John  Hoy  and  Lord  Macaulay,  and,  on  the 
theory  of  thirty  years  to  a  generation,  I»rd  Macaulay  would  have  been  born  in  1690, 
whereas  it  was  iu  1800,  a  difference  of  110  years.  Again,  if  the  date  1450  is  correct, 
there  i*  the  lung  interval  of  years  to  a  generation.  O'Doiiovan  remarks  "  from 
all  authentic  jiedigrees,  that  more  than  thirty  years,  the  average  standard  laid  down 
by  Newton,  must  be  allowed  for  each  generation  "  (p.  101,  "  Hy.  Fiachraeh  ") ;  and  it 
can  Ik-  proved  to  be  inapplicable  to  this  family.  Starting  from  1^00,  Angus  of  Brenish 
should  have  been  Inirn  in  1650,  but  he  was  killed  at  Aultdearn  in  1645,  that  is, 
ii.  cording  to  theory,  five  yean  before  he  was  born.  And  the  birth  of  Donald  Cain 
should  have  been  in  1620,  hut  himself  and  his  brother  Malcolm  are  on  record  4th  July 
1'jIO.  Assuming  Angus  of  Bri  nish  to  have  been  born  in  1600,  and  forty  years  to  a 
generation,  John  Roy  would  have  been  Ikjiti  in  14*0,  and  this  is  probably  near  the 
truth.  The  length  of  the  generations  ran  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  waste  r.f  life 
by  war,  famine,  and  disease.  For  disease  eomjwre  the  vital  statistics  in  chap,  x., 
Seton's  "St  Kilda." 

Roderick  Oig,  Chief  of  I /  wis,  is  on  record  in  1478  and  1494,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  second  son,  Tonpiil  (who  married  Lady  Catherine  Campbell),  c.  1495. 
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still  refused  to  yield  ;  they  then  seized  the  tether  and  dragged  it  with 
violence  from  Old  Norman,  hy  which  he  was  thrown  forward  in  the  boat 
and  two  of  his  teeth  were  knocked  out  hy  striking  against  a  timber. 

The  old  man  suffered  much  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  and  took  to  his  bed 
when  he  got  back  to  Pabbay,1  but,  knowing  tho  vindictive  temper  of  his 
wife  and  sons,  he  concealed  the  cause  of  his  accident,  and  cautioned  his 
servants  to  do  the  same ;  they,  however,  disobeyed  him. 

When  the  sons  returned  from  the  Flannen  Isles,  tho  wife,  wishing  to 
add  fuel  to  flame,  placed  on  the  table  before  them  the  two  teeth  which 
Old  Norman  had  lost  in  the  struggle.  In  great  exasperation  the  Macleods 
landed  that  night  at  Reef  when  the  people  were  to  bed,  and  murdered  all 
the  Macaulays  they  coidd  find.  The  Macleods  sought  fiercely  for  any 
male  of  the  Macaulay  clan,  and  finding  Malcolm,2  who  had  at  first  been 
hidden  by  his  nurse,  they  hesitated  as  to  whether  they  should  kill  him 
or  not,  till  one  of  the  murderers  flung  him  over  a  park  wall,  by  which  the 
child's  leg  was  broken.  The  murderers  jestingly  remarked  that  if  reprisals 
were  not  made  till  they  were  made  by  that  boy  they  need  never  be  on 
the  outlook. 

The  screams  and  shouts  occasioned  by  these  savage  murders  were  heard 
over  the  surrounding  farms,  and  across  the  sea  to  Pabbay ;  and  Old 
Norman  said,  "  What  doleful  cry  is  that  ashore  at  Kneep  1 "  His  wicked 
wife  replied  that  her  whelps  had  now  plenty  of  blood  about  their  teeth, 
alluding  at  onco  to  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  Old  Norman,  and  to 
the  murderous  deeds  of  her  sons.  When  the  old  man  understood  what 
had  been  done  at  her  instigation,  he  exclaimed,  in  great  sorrow,  "  Oh  ! 
wicked  woman  ;  for  the  vile  murders  which  you  have  advised  your  sons 

1  Pabbay  is  one  of  tbe  numerous  islands  lying  in  Loch  Roup,  on  the  west  side  of 
Lewis.  Dean  Munro,  in  1549,  writes — "  Pabay  ane  lie  niair  nor  anc  mile  lang,  auo 
frutfull  fertile  mane  lie  full  of  com  ami  acheip,  (juhairin  tbair  wca  nne  kirk  [dedicated 
to  St  Peter],  <|uhairin  also  M'Cloyd  of  I^eoyus  uses  to  dwell.  <|uhau  be  wald  be  quiet 
or  feint  This  He  is  (rude  for  fishing  aim,  jicrtaiuiug  to  M'Cloyd  of  Ix-oyus."  Sir 
It.  Sibbald'a  account  is  an  abridgment  of  the  above.  For  the  etymology  of  Pabbay. 
and  other  place-names  in  Ix-wis,  ace  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  472-507. 

*  An  illegitimate  child. 
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to  do  this  night  a  time  shall  come  when  they  too  shall  be  killed,  and  none 
ehall  escape."  1 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  outrage  reached  the  ears  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Macleods  at  Stornoway  ho  was  struck  with  horror,  and  forbade  either  his 
brother  or  his  nephews  ever  again  to  see  his  face. 

But  one  of  the  sons  of  Dugsld  Macaulay  escaped  the  slaughter ;  this  was 
John  Roy,»  who  was  being  fostered  by  Finlay  Ciar  Macritchie,*  at  Mealista, 
at  the  farther  end  of  Uig.  John  Roy  was  now  without  family  or  friends, 
and  destitute  of  all  means  of  defending  himself  from  the  rapacious 
Macleods.  But  while  the  desperate  condition  of  John  Roy  was  being 
considered  by  his  foster-father,  a  messenger  came,  with  the  authority  and 
approbation  of  the  Chief  at  Stornoway,  and  delivered  himself  to  this  effect 
The  rash  murders  which  had  been  committed  on  John  Roy's  friends  and 
brothers  by  Old  Norman's  sons  had  incurred  his  highest  displeasure ;  but, 
to  make  some  amends,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Chief  that  his  brother 
Norman  should  take  John  Roy  into  his  family  and  show  him  every  mark 
of  kindness, — the  Macleods  solemnly  binding  themselves  to  protect  him 
from  every  injury  by  their  arms  and  persons.* 

Under  these  binding  and  secure  obligations  John  Roy  Macaulay  came 
into  the  family  of  Norman  Macleod  at  Pabltay.  But  notwithstanding 
these  plausiblo  engagements  of  the  Macleods,  John  Roy's  foster-father, 

1  "The  Gaelic  expression,  which  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  hundred  times  over, 
for  the  writer  has  very  faithfully  copied  the  oral  tradition,  which  from  its  lieing  often 
recited  ha*  attained  a  curious  fixity  of  phrase,  is  war  a  thubhairt  b'fliiur,  that  is,  it 
came  to  jwiss  exactly  oa  he  predicted.*— Kev.  M.  Watt.  Another  version  has  :  "  You 
devil  of  a  woman,  you  have  kindled  a  fire  you  shall  never  sec  quenched."— Rev.  J. 
Strachan,  Barvas. 

*  His  mother  is  said  to  have  Ix-en  a  Maclean. 

*  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Macritchies,  in  Gaelic  M<tr  Risnidh,  are  the  descendants 
of  a  sailor  boy  who  came  to,  or  was  wrecked  on,  Lvwis. 

4  To  place  him  who  has  received  a  deadly  injury  in  the  family  of  those  who  did 
that  injury  would  seem  to  l>e  a  most  impolitic  proceeding  ;  but  fosterage  was  thought 
to  give  much  stronger  ties  than  even  blood-relationship,  for  the  Gaelic  proverb  says  - 
"  Voallas  gu  owl  'a  o\mtnu  rpt  ftrhsad"  the  meaningof  which  is,  that  if  relationship 
counts  for  twenty,  co-altship  or  fosterage  counts  for  a  hundred.  In  the  few  instances 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  the  result  of  this  compromise  was  unfortunate. 
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Finlay  Ciar1  Macritelde,  was  always  restless  on  his  account,— doubting 
the  sincerity  and  the  veracity  of  the  Macleods. 

When  John  Roy  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  Macleods,  ever  replete 
with  malice,  proposed  a  hunting  party  to  the  wild  forest  that  borders  upon 
Harris.  It  was  the  month  of  November,  and  much  snow  had  fallen  upon 
the  hills ;  towards  evening  these  young  men  repaired  to  a  hut  or  shieling, 
called  Tota  Kenneth,2  a  Lewis  mile  to  the  southward  of  Ken  Resort,  a 
place  woll  known  to  the  author  of  this  narrative.  Here  they  were  to  pass 
the  night ;  but,  without  pity  or  remorse,  the  Macleods  seized  John  Roy 
and  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  then  stripping  him  to  his  shirt  they  tied 
him  to  a  large  stone,  and  left  him  upon  the  bare  snow,  exposed  to  all  the 
horrors  of  a  dark  and  bitter  night  In  vain  he  entreated  these  merciless 
men  to  spare  his  life  and  he  would  engage  to  forget  and  forgive  all  that 
had  passed  before,  but  they  left  him  there  to  perish,  and  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  cries  and  entreaties. 

But  whilo  this  black  tragedy  was  being  perpetrated,  Finlay  Ciar,  at 
Meal  is  ta,  which  is  seven  Lewis  miles  from  where  his  beloved  and  adopted 
son,  John  Roy,  was  lying  bound  and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
snowy  night, — this  Finlny  Ciar  was  suddenly  warned  in  his  sleep  of  the 
hapless  situation  of  his  foster  son  at  Tota  Kenneth.  In  great  alarm  poor 
Finlay  Ciar  waked  up  and  told  his  wife  what  he  had  dreamed,  but  she 
said  that  restlessness  and  anxiety  had  wrought  upon  his  imagination. 
He  turned  himself  to  sleep,  and  again  a  spirit3  came  before  him  and  repeated 
with  greater  earnestness  the  former  warning.  His  wife  tried  to  persuade 
him  that  what  he  dreamed  was  the  effect  of  his  disturbed  and  anxious 
mind,  and  bade  him  try  to  sleep.   But  he  had  hardly  closed  bis  oyos  when 

1  Ciar,  Gaelic,  i.e.,  dusky,  dua. 

*  Tota  Choinnich,  i.e.,  Kenneth's  (deserted)  Hut,  is  on  Ciar  Afbr,  i.e.,  the  Big  Flat, 
and  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map.  A  man  is  still  living  whose  father  is  said  to 
have  been  born  in  it.  It  was  in  this  district  that  the  beehive  houses,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  l>e  the  most  primitive  form  of  human  dwelling,  were  discovered,  in  1857,  to 
bo  inhabited  at  the  present  time. — Proc.  Soc.  Aut.  Scot,  vol.  iii.  p.  127. 

•This  was  the  Haminya,  Ice.,  or  Guardian  Spirit  of  John  Hoy.— Vig.,  "Iw. 
Die."  sub  voce. 
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the  spirit  apjtcarcd,  uud  with  the  utmost  vehemence  directed  him  to  rise 
and  save  his  foster  son  ere  it  was  too  late.1  Finlay  Ciar  now  got  up,  and 
made  his  wife  milk  the  cows,  which  were  in  the  house,  into  a  craggan, 
and  hoil  it  on  the  tire ;  when  it  was  boiling  hot  ho  wrapped  the  craggan 
in  a  skin,  and  on  a  frosty  moonlight  night  set  off  for  Tota  Kenneth.  There 
he  found  John  Koy  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  almost  dead  from  cold  and 
hunger ;  but  he  soon  revived  the  boy  by  a  great  draught  of  the  warm 
milk,  and,  wrapping  him  in  his  big  coat,  he  took  him  on  his  back  an  I 
returned  to  Mealista  before  daylight 

The  sons  of  Old  Norman,  although  at  this  time  frustrated  in  their  design 
of  extirpating  the  worthy  family  of  the  Macaulays,  were  still  determined 
to  deprive  John  Roy  of  life,  but  his  watchful  protector,  Finlay  Ciar, 
dreading  their  renewed  attempts,  sent  him  away,  well  armed  and  clothed, 
with  a  faithful  attendant  to  a  secluded  retreat  among  the  hills,  where  there 
was  a  cave,  called  Uamh  (pron.  Oo-ah)  Tay  val.*    This  cave,  besides  having 

1  To  those  who  object  to  the  BUjiernatural  in  this  narrative  it  may  he  submitted 
that  Fiiiluy  (Mar  hail  heard  of  thia  hunting  ex|*nliUon,  which  was  often  an  excuse  for 
something  very  different,  and  that  he  »Uiq»ectt>d  mischief. 

The  domestic  arrangements  in  this  secluded  region  are  shown  in  "  Primitive  Dwell- 
ings."—Prix-.  Boc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  153-195. 

The  craggan  Ikruikn,  Ice.)  is  the  most  primitive  form  of  native  pottery  at  present 
in  use  in  the  British  Isles.  Although  in  general  use  in  the  last  generation  in  Skye 
(Ur  Millar)  as  well  as  in  the  Long  Island,  it  is  now  only  made  in  the  west  of  Lewis. 
It  is  in  no  way  different  in  manufacture  from  the  sepulchral  so-called  urns  of  the  Stone 
Age  (set-  Dr  Mitchell's  "Lectures"};  and  there  are  figures  of  them  in  "  Muir's 
"  Chars,  of  Old  Church  Arch."  and  "  Arch.  Scot."  vol.  v.,  p.  139.  They  are  exactly 
of  the  same  form  as  those  in  use  by  the  Zulus  now. 

■  Written  in  Gaelic,  Taithabhal ;  probably  Ta-fjall,  Ice.  -  the  Hill  of  Grassy-ledg.*  ; 
from  T6  =  a  grassy  ledge  ;  and  Fjull  -  hill.  Tayval,  which  is  1500  feet  high,  is  3 
miles  N.E.  of  Mealista.  The  next  hill,  west  of  Tayvall,  is  Mealasval  [JfarffltMff/, 
Gaelic;  Mcl-stml-fjitll,  Ice.},  1750  feet  high;  between  them  liea  one  of  the  most 
romantic  places  in  Lewis,  a  corrie  or  gil,  called  Kaonsgnil,  i.e.,  Bins-gil,  Ice.  — 
Bobber's  Corrie,  about  1000  feet  deep.  The  sides  are  cliffy  and  broken,  and  I  should 
expect  many  holes  and  cavea,  such  as  there  are  at  Helsvagr  ( TealnMthadh,  in  Gaelic 
Spelling),  among  its  ice-shattered  cliffs.  I  viewed  the  corrie  (gil)  from  the  top  of  the 
pass,  but  at  that  time  was  not  aware  of  any  peculiar  interest  being  connected  with  it. 
Bat  there  is  a  cave,  Uamha  Mhiogiseal,  on  the  east  side  of  Tayval,  marked  on  the 
Ordnance  Map,  and  this  may  have  been  the  place  of  retreat. 

The  Pictish  towers,  or  duns,  are  built  by  choice  on  a  small  rock  or  islet  in  a  fresh 
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two  entrances  by  which  a  ready  escape  could  be  made,  had  a  peculiar 
advantage,  for  no  person  could  approach  it  without  warning  being  given 
by  a  nicely  balanced  stone  which  made  a  grating  noise  when  it  was  trod 
upon ;  it  was  called  the  warning-stone.  In  this  cave  the  anxious  Finlay 
placed  his  dear  John  Roy  until  a  favourable  time  should  arrive  for  sending 
him  away. 

While  thoy  were  in  the  cave  John  Roy  and  his  attendant  took  it  in 
turns  to  watch,  and  thoy  had  not  been  there  many  nights  before  the 
warning-stone  gave  warning  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  insufficient  timo 
to  allow  John  Roy  to  escape  by  tho  opposite  outlet,  but  his  attendant  was 
captured  and  secured  by  Old  Norman's  sons.  John  Roy  fled  across  the 
river,  but  when  daylight  came  John  Roy  drew  near  to  the  Macleods  and 
said  :  "  Allow  my  servant  to  return  at  once,  or  every  arrow  that  I  shoot 
shall  have  one  of  you  upon  its  point  so  long  as  any  one  of  you  is  left 
alive."  The  Macleods,  knowing  well  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  young 
Macaulay,  were  discouraged ;  they  permitted  his  servant  to  rejoin  him  and 
gavo  up  the  pursuit 

John  Roy  now  got  ready  to  depart  from  the  good  and  faithful  Finlay 
Ciar.  John  Roy  first  went  to  Harris,  thence  crossed  to  Mull,  and  arrived 
at  the  house  of  Maclean  of  Lochbuie ;  here,  relating  his  murderous 
adventures,  he  was  kindly  received,  and  remained  for  seven  years,  greatly 
loved  and  esteemed. 

In  the  meantime  the  chief1  of  Lewis  had  found  out  all  the  mischief  his 
brother's  sons  had  devised  and  executed ;  he  execrated  them  for  the 
violation  of  the  solemn  promise  made  through  him  and  other  worshipful 
men  ;  he  secretly  dreaded  their  malice  as  ]»ersons  in  whom  no  trust  could 
be  reposed,  and  forbade  that  any  of  them  should  come  into  his  presence. 

water  loch.  The  approach  is  by  stepping  stones,  which  I  have  uevcr  seen  placed  in  a 
straight  line,  but  always  in  a  curve,  au  obvious  advantage  in  defence.  It  is  a  general 
belief  that  one  of  the  stones,  Clach  Uhlwjainn,  Gaelic  =  warning-stone,  was  balanced, 
so  that  it  made  a  noise  when  trodden  upon,  and  hence  gave  warning  at  night,  when 
any  one  was  coming  over  the  9tepping-stones. 

1  Chief  is  not  here  a  translation  of  Tigluarn,  but  of  UacJularan  -  head-man, 
governor,  or  captain. 
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John  Roy  having  now  arrived  at  manhood,  Maclean  of  Lochbuie  wroto 
to  the  chief  of  Lewis  desiring  him  to  compel  his  nephews  to  make 
restitution  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  deceased  Macaulays,  or  that 
he  would  send  that  now  accomplished  soldier,  John  Roy  Macaulay,  to 
Lewis,  to  demand  his  rights  by  force  of  arms.  The  chief  of  Lewis  replied 
that  he  was  highly  incensed  at  the  treacherous  conduct  of  his  nephews, 
whom  he  lxdieved  to  be  ruthless  and  incorrigible,  and  that  if  John  Roy 
revenged  their  misdeeds  upon  the  guilty  parties  he  would  give  bun  the 
best  farm  in  Uig  free  for  life, 

"When  Lochbuie  received  this  encouraging  letter  he  called  John  Roy 
before  him ;  he  tried  him  in  the  use  of  the  broadsword  and  other  martial 
accomplishments,  and  finding  him  in  every  respect  a  worthy  gentleman 
and  soldier,  he  showed  him  the  letter  from  the  chief  of  Lewis. 

John  Roy  was  ready,  even  single  handed,  to  return  to  Lewis  and  seek 
revenge  upon  the  murderers  of  his  father's  family  :  Maclean  offered  men 
ami  arms  to  assist  him  in  his  adventure,  but  John  Roy  would  only  accept 
the  services  of  one  attendant,  and  was  landed  from  Maclean's  galley  in 
Harris,  from  whence  ho  went  to  Mealista,  where  he  was  received  with 
much  joy  by  bis  foster  father,  Finlay  Ciar ;  and  the  same  evening  he 
travelled  on  to-  I'ennydonald,1  within  a  mile  of  Bulnakil,  the  farm  of 
Norman  Gig  Maeleod. 

Now  it  is  told  by  those  who  narrate  this  story  that,  during  the  seven 
years  that  John  Roy  had  been  away  from  Lewis,  Norman  Oig,  betniying 
his"  guilty  conscience  and  always  dreading  revenge,  watched  for  several 
hours  every  day  at  a  ravine  which  is  behind  the  Manse  of  Uig,  called 
Skor  a  Choimper.1 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening  that  John  Roy  came  to  Pennydonald,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  sands  of  Uig,  and  it  happened  that  two  of 
Norman  Oig's  co-alt*,8  I.  A,  personal  attendants,  came  across  the  sands  the 

1  Petinydonald,  ».<■.,  Donald's  Penny-land;  a  j>enny  being  the  tax  ilue  from  it  on 
the  ancient  valuation  roll. — Skene's  "  Fordun,"  vol.  ii.  p.  450. 

*  Skor  a  Choimper,  for  Skornr-Knmbr  —  cleft  (in  the)  ridge  ;  from  Skitr,  Ice.,  a  deft, 
scaur;  and  Kambr,  Ice.,  a  crest,  ridge. 

'  Cit-'l/ntlta,  Gaelic,  a  foster-brother.   The  fosterage  was  always  in  a  family  of  inferior 
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same  evening ;  both  wore  seized,  and  in  order  to  save  their  lives  they 
were  mado  to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  to  promise  that  if.  it 
shoal 1 1  be  discovered  that  John  Roy  was  approaching  Uig  on  the 
morrow,  they  would  endeavour  to  hinder  Norman  Oig  from  reaching 
the  sanctuary. 

About  the  noon  of  Sunday  the  people  began  to  gather  for  going  to  the 
church,  and  Norman  Oig,  with  his  two  co-alto,  had  as  usual  gone  to  look 
out  from  the  Skor,  when  suddenly  ho  exclaimed,  "What  tall  man  can  this 
be  who  is  coming  over  the  sands  ? "  his  fellows  said  it  was  one  of  the  parish 
people  on  his  way  to  church.  But  Norman  Oig  continued  to  gaze  with 
great  anxiety,  and  said,  "If  John  Roy  Macaulay  is  alive  it  is  he  I "  His 
co-alts  dissuaded  him  from  the  idea,  but  Norman  looked  ruefully  towards 
the  crowd  and  said,  "  I  sliall  soon  know,  for  John  Roy,  whenever  he  camo 
to  a  river,  always  drew  his  bonnet  firmly  on  his  head  before  ho  wetted 
his  feet."1  By  this  time  John  Roy  was  about  to  cross  the  river,  and,  as 
usual,  put  his  hand  to  his  bonnet  "  It  is  he,"  exclaimed  Norman  Oig, 
and  ljegan  running  to  get  within  the  walls  of  tho  sanctudry.  II is 
attendants  tried  to  hinder  him,  still  he  was  driving  them  before  him. 
John  Roy  obscrvod  tho  struggle  and  rushed  forward.  By  this  time 
Norman  had  got  clear  of  his  two  men  and  was  rutining  for  the  sanctuary. 
John  Roy,  wanting  no  stimulus,  ran  fast,  and  before  Norman  could  leap 
the  wall  of  the  sanctuary  John  Roy  had  overtaken  him  and  thrust  him 
through  the  body  with  his  sword.2 

John  Roy  then  went  on,  intending  to  reach  Pabbay  that  same  night, 
but  when  he  camo  to  Valtos  he  found  that  two  of  Old  Norman's  sons  were 
on  shore  there,  and  both  being  taken  by  surprise,  one  was  killed  at  Leof*3 
Uilleaim,  i.e.,  William's  Rig,  and  the  other  at  Tr&gh  Ailrain,  i.e.,  Allan's 
Strand.    The  only  son  of  Old  Norman  now  remaining  was  one  who  was 

rank.  See  tho  trick  pructwed  on  King  Athelstau. — Lniiig'g  »'  Heimskringla,"  vol.  L 
p.  310. 

1  So  that  his  hamta  might  l>e  at  lilx'rty  after  he  had  entered  the  water. 
*  "  Ag  ettt  a  eAlaid/u-amA  ri  a  shroin  thubhtiirl  e.  iju'n  <ls<maiih  »nd  a1  chiii*  «/« 
Thormnd  Itg,"    A  very  Zulu-like  idea. 
»  Lcub,  in  Lewis,  a  broad  rig.-Uev.  M.  Macphail. 
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fostered  at  Lochs,  and  who  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
Macauluys.1 

John  Hoy  got  a  boat  and  went  across  to  Pabbay,  and  there  in  acorn  and 
contempt  of  the  wicked  woman  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  these 
misfortunes,  lie  ordered  her  clothes  to  be  cut  off  from  below  her  waist, 
and  made  her  fly  from  the  country  to  her  native  home  in  Skye,  John 
Roy  then  directed  that  one-third  of  the  cattle  and  goods  should  bo  set 
aside  for  Old  Norman,  and  kept  the  rest  for  himself.  He  then  went  on 
towards  Stornoway  to  see  the  chief  of  Lewis,  and  on  the  way  was  joined 
by  his  natural  brother,  Malcolm,  the  one  who  was  thrown  over  the  wall 
on  the  night  of  the  murders.  As  they  were  drawing  near  Stornoway,  at 
C/uw  na  Crotclte,  i.e.,  Oallowa  Hill,  who  should  come  right  upon  them 
but  the  only  s<>n  of  Old  Norman  Macleod,  who,  as  he  was  not  present  at 
the  murders  in  Tig,  was  permitted  to  visit  his  uncle  at  the  castle.  The 
lad  knew  John  Roy  at  once,  and  said,  "  Mercy,  mercy,  Macaulay."  John 
Roy  replied,  " 1  will  grant  you  mercy  if  the  young  man  behind  me  will 
do  so."  On  hearing  this  the  young  Macleod  ran  down  tho  hill  to  swim 
to  the  castle,  but  before  he  could  cross  an  arrow  was  discharged  which 
wounded  him  in  the  back  of  the  head.  Macleod,  the  chief,  seeing  all  this 
from  his  castle,  said,  "  Let  John  Roy  have  the  benefit  of  his  shot,"  and 
would  not  suffer  his  nephew  to  land :  the  poor  lad  turned  back  to  Aird 
Chlerich  and  was  there  killed ;  thus  did  Macaulay  repay  their  wicked 
deeds  to  the  Ui<j  Macleods. 

John  Roy  then  entered  the  castle,  when  the  chief  extolled  his 
prowess,  and  thanked  him  for  ridding  the  parish  of  LTig  of  that  mur- 
derous family ;  and  he  gave  him,  free  of  rent,  a  lease  for  life  of  the 
farms  of  CroHsta  and  Ralnakil.  John  Roy  put  his  brother  Malcolm 
in  Ralnakil,  and  settled  himself  at  Crolista;   soon  after  he  married 

1  "There  i*  sonic  confusion  here  as  to  the  nuinWr  ami  the  names.  I  remeinW  just 
now  of  only  four  whose  nanu  s  are  associated  with  particular  localities,  all  of  whic  h  I 
know  well.  There  is  Tniigh  AUmin,  or  Allan's  .Strand  ;  Uob  Uillmin,  or  William's 
Big  |  Glmnn  BatmuiU,  <>r  Ranald's  Hollow  ;  ami  Vm*  Thomn/l,  or  Tonsil's  Hillock." 
—  Kev.  Michael  Watt,  now  in  New  Zealand. 
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the  daughter  of  Maclean  of  Loehbuie,  who  bore  to  him  an  only  son, 
Dugald.1 

These  events  mast  have  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  14  th  or  near 
the  beginning  of  the  1 5th  century.  In  1478  Roderick  Oig  Macleod  is  on 
record  ;  in  1494  he  made  submission  to  James  IV.,  and  was  dead  before 
1 498.  Roderick's  eldest  son,  Roderick,  was  killed  at  Mull,  in  the  battle 
of  the  Bloody  Bay,  in  1480.  The  second  son,  Torquil,  was  chief  of 
Lewis  in  1498,  and  married  Lady  Katherine  Campbell,  daughter  of  Colin, 
first  Earl  of  Argyll ;  and  secondly  Agnes,  daughter  of  ,  who  was 

the  mother  of  John.  In  1501  Donald  Dubh,  who  claimed  to  be  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  escaped  from  the  castle  of  Inchconnel  and  came  to  Lewis,  where 
he  received  the  protection  of  Torquil  Macleod.  Torquil,  in  1502,  was 
charged  under  the  penalty  of  treason  to  deliver  up  the  person  of  Donald 
Dubh  to  the  Government,  and  on  failing  to  obey  he  was  denounced  a  rebel 
and  his  lands  forfeited.  The  islanders  continuing  in  rebellion,  Torquil 
Macleod  was  summoned  to  stand  his  trial  for  high  treason,  and  not 
appearing,  he  was  solemnly  forfeited  by  Parliament  in  1506;  the  castle 
of  Stornoway  was  besieged  and  taken,  and  the  whole  island  reduced  to 
obedience;  but  the  fate  of  its  lord  is  uncertain.  In  1511  Lewis  was 
restored  to  Malcolm,  tho  brother  of  Torquil— ho  married  Christina 
Urquhart,  and  died  c.  1515.  At  this  time  John,  the  son  of  Torquil,  tho 
real  but  not  the  legal  heir,  seized  the  possession  of  Lewis.  In  1518  tho 
Lewis  Macleod*  took  part  in  tho  battle  of  Craiganairgid,  in  which  Macian 
of  Ardnamnrchan  was  defeated  and  slain.  In  1528  John  mac  Torquil 
assisted  Donald  Gruamach — his  uterine  brother — to  expel  tho  Harris 
Macleods  from  Trouterness;  in  1530  John  was  one  of  the  "tenants "of 
the  isles,  and  he  died  in  1538.  In  that  year  Roderic,  commonly  known 
as  Old  Rorie,  who  was  the  son  of  Malcolm,  and  the  cousin  of  John, 

1  "  I  need  not  say  that  this  story,  though  one  of  the  oMest,  is  one  of  the  best 
authenticated  which  haa  come  <lown  to  ua  from  those  times.  Its  romantic  and  event- 
ful character  haa  made  at  all  times  a  deep  impression  on  the  Uig  people,  and  though 
ecclesiastical  influences  have  succeeded  (and  perhaps  lieneficially)  (?}  in  separating  the 
present  from  the  |iast,  they  still  point  with  pride  to  the  deacendanta  of  the  same  John 
Koy,  of  the  11th  or  12th  remove,  living  among  them."— Rev.  Mich.  Watt. 
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became  chief,  and  the  always  troublous  times  of  Lewi*  became  still  more 
troublesome,  till  they  ended  by  the  extinction  of  the  Siol  Torquil  in  the 
person  of  Torquil  Dubh,  the  son  of  Old  Rorie,  who  was  decapitated  at 
Ullapool  in  July  1597,  by  the  order  of  Mackenzie,  and  under  the  direction 
of  his  pseudo-brother  Torquil  Cononach.1 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  Lvwis  at  this  period  has  been  given  in  a 
former  paper,3  and  wo  again  turn  to  the  traditions  of  the  Macaulays,  which, 
however,  contain  no  notico  of  events  in  Lewis  until  the  time  of  the  capture 
and  botrayal  of  Toniuil  Dubh  by  the  Brieve  of  Lewis. 

As  stilted  above,  the  only  son  of  John  Roy  Macaulay  was  Dugald,  of 
whom  it  may  be  predicated  that  he  had  a  fortunate  life,  for  nothing  is  told 
about  him  except  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Lewis  champion, 
Donald  Cam  Macaulay,  and  of  two  other  sons  who  wero  hardly  leas 
remarkable  for  their  courage. 

The  Macaulays,  after  the  settlement  of  John  Roy  in  Uig,  became  fast 
friends  of  the  Macleods,  and  stood  by  them  in  their  troubles ;  while  the 
Morrisons— for  reasons  stated  elsewhere — took  the  side  of  the  Mackenzies. 
It  is  strongly  to  be  suspected  that  "Donald  Dow-Maek-Rory3  (a  gentleman 
of  the  island),"  who  assisted  the  Macleods  against  the  Fife  adventurers, 
was  really  1  >onald  Cam  mac  Dugald  Macaulay  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  fame 
of  the  Utter  has  sped  over  all  the  country,  while  the  name  of  the  former 
is  unknown. 

In  the  fragment  of  Sir  R  Gordon's  history  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland, 
printed  in  the  "  Miscellanea  Scottica"  under  the  title  of  the  "Conflict  of 
the  Clans,"  it  is  stated  that  Torquil  Dubh  was  "  accompanyed  only  with 
seven  gentlemen  "  when  he  was  captured  by  the  Brieve  of  Lewis  and  carried 
across  the  Minch  to  Ullatwol,  where  he  was  beheaded.    The  following  is 

1  Cf.  Gregory's  "Ilist.  Wes,"  jxisaim ;  "Or.  Pr."  vol.  ii.  p.  882,  and  Burke's  "Landed 
Gentry,"  vol.  iv.  p.  5*4.  Sir  It.  Gordon  mentions  the  earthquake  which  happened  on 
the  occasion  of  this  shaiwful  crime  ;  but  it  in  also  told  in  Lewis  that,  when  the 
murder  was  oommitted,  the  bauds  of  every  milkmaid  in  the  Islea  became,  bloody.  — 
ltcv.  J.  Strachan. 

Trad*,  IforriaoM  (Proe.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  xil  p.  511). 

*  Sir  K.  Gordon,  "Earls  of  Sutherland,''  p.  271. 
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tho  tradition,  which,  although  confused,  narrates  circumstances  of  -some 
interest. 

Donald  Cam  Macaulay  and  Alust&r  Small-heel  Macleod.^ — In  1597 
some  degree  of  peace  was  enjoyed  in  Lewis  under  the  government  of 
Torquil  Dubh  Macleod,  son  of  Old  Rorie.  Torquil  Dubh  had  been 
fostered  in  Uig  under  tho  guard  of  Donald  Cam  and  twenty-eight  stout 
Macaulays.2  Torquil  Dubh  was  hunting  for  rabbits  in  his  nightshirt,  on 
the  sandy  holm  of  Siar-em,  a  little  island  opposite  Valtos,  when  a  message 
came  from  John  Morrison,  Brieve  of  Lewis,  inviting  Torquil  Dubh, 
Donald  Cam,3  and  their  friends  to  a  feast  at  Ness,  on  board  a  foreign 
vessel  which  he  had  captured.  But  the  Brieve  treacherously  concealed  a 
party  of  the  best  warriors  of  his  clan  in  the  ship,  of  whom  tho  doughtiest 
was  John  Roy  Mackay,  who  lived  at  North  Bragir,  in  Barvas. 

The  guests  wore  seated  round  the  table  and  enjoyed  themselves  for 
some  hours,  their  arms  having  been  deposited  elsewhere.  It  was  getting 
dark,  and  everything  being  ready,  tho  ship's  cable  was  silently  cut  and 
she  drifted  into  the  open  sea.  Presently  tho  ship  began  to  roll ;  Donald 
Cam  jumped  on  deck,  and,  seeing  tho  state  of  matters,  cried  out  to  Torquil 
Dubh  tliat  they  were  betrayed.  He  rushed  to  where  his  arms  had  been 
hid,  but  they  had  been  removed,  and  then  tho  Brieve's  party,  who  had 
been  concealed,  stood  forth  with"  swords  and  daggers.  The  gigantic 
Mackay  seized  Donald  Cam,  and,  while  others  stood  by  with  their  swords 
to  his  breast,  lashed  him  to  the  mast  Torquil  Dubh  was  bound  by 
another  i»arty  of  ruffians,  and  the  ship  was  steered  for  Ullapool,  tho 
residence  of  tho  pseudo-brother  of  Torquil  DubL    The  prisoners  were 

1  The  foundation  of  this  legend  is  in  Monition's  "Traditions  of  Lewis,"  but  it  is  cor. 
rected  and  enlarged  from  information  supplied  by  tho  Rev.  Mich.  Watt,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Strnehan,  Barvas. 

1  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  two  sons  of  the  same  Christian 
namo  in  the  same  family,  but  Old  Rorio  had  four  sons  named  Torquil,  and  I  suspect 
that,  in  the  legeud,  Torquil  Dubh  has  been  confounded  with  Torquil  Uigeach, 
Torquil  of  Uig. 

*  Cam,  Gaelic,  (pron.  iarhm)  means  blind  of  an  eye.  A  Gaelic  proverb  is  "  Cha 
rvbh  cam,  nach  robh  croxla,"  i.c,  "  Whoever  is  blind  of  an  eye  is  pugnacious,  or  ill- 
ntitured." 
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landed  ;  Donald  Cum  and  his  son-in-law,  Alister  Small-heel  Macleod,1 
were  fettered  by  a  heavy  chain  to  a  large  block  like  an  anvil,  which 
weighed  eleven  Dutch  stones.  It  is  told  that  the  prisoners  were  chained 
in  pairs  sitting  with  their  bucks  to  the  wall,  Tonpuil  and  another  being  at 
the  top,  and  Donald  Cam  with  Alister  Macleod  were  the  last  While 
sitting  in  this  disconsolate  manner  a  man  suddenly  entered,  having  in  his 
hand  a  bunch  of  twigs  of  sycamore,  in  Gaelic  called  jior<h rann  (pron. 
fur-onn).  lie  walked  along  the  row,  beginning  at  the  top,  presenting  the 
bunch  in  |>assing  as  if  he  meant  that  each  should  help  himself  from  it. 
Being  absorbed  iu  anxiety  and  despair,  they  took  little  notice  of  the  man, 
and  perhaps  thought  he  had  come  to  mock  their  misery.  But  when  the 
bunch  was  proffered  to  Donald  Cam,  although  he  was  in  as  forlorn  a 
condition  as  any  of  the  rest,  he  was  so  irascible  by  disposition,  that  he 
clutched  at  and  snatched  away  some  of  the  twigs,  and  Alister  followed 
his  example,  and  they  noted  afterwards  that  they  were  the  only  two  who 
escaped  with  life. 

While  Donald  Cam  and  his  companion  Mere  brooding  over  their 
misfortunes,  Alister  suddenly  remembered  that  one  of  his  feet  was  smaller 
than  the  other,  and  that  it  was  the  small  one  that  was  in  the  fetter.  With 
little  difficulty  he  extricated  himself,  helped  to  place  the  block  and  chain 
on  the  back  of  Donald  Cam,  and  both  got  away. 

They  lurked  in  the  woods  all  next  day,  but  the  boats  were  everywhere 
turned  upside  down,  and  not  an  oar  was  left  outside  a  house.  But  the 
fugitives  succeeded  in  reaching  Applecross,  and  there  found  an  old  boat, 
but  so  leaky  that  they  had  to  stop  the  seams  with  clay,  and  their  only 
oars  were  the  bars  from  the  gate  of  a  cattle-pen.  They  started  in  the 
direction  of  Skye ;  but  by  this  time  Donald  Cam  was  so  far  spent  by 
misery  and  the  intolerable  weight  of  his  chain,  that,  rendered  desperate 
by  his  misfortunes,  he  gave  up  rowing  and  baling  when  but  half  way 
across,  and  sat  gloomily  down  in  the  stern  of  the  boat 

At  this  failure  on  the  part  of  Donald  Cam.  Alister  did  not  say  one  word, 
but  awhile  he  rowed  and  awhile  he  baled,  till  at  last  they  reached  Skye. 

1  Ahuninir  na  sailr  bigr,  Gaclir. 
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When  they  got  to  land  Alistor  asked  Donald  Cam  why  ho  had  given  up 
rowing  when  they  were  but  half  way  across.  Donald  said  ho  was  so  galled 
by  his  chains  and  irritated  by  his  misfortunes  that  he  thought  by  sitting 
idle  in  the  leaky  boat  he  would  provoke  Alistor  to  quarrel,  that  then  they 
would  fight  and  both  would  perish  together.  Alister  suspected  such  was 
his  intention,  and,  knowing  the  danger,  avoided  offending  him,  and 
rowed  and  baled  as  best  he  could.  They  were  kindly  received  at 
Dunvegan,  and  a  smith  took  off  the  chain  which  was  linked  round  Donald 
Cam's  neck  and  leg. 

The  iron  chain  was  kept  for  many  years  at  Dunvegan  as  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  strength  and  endurance  of  Donald  Cam  ;  but  once,  when 
Macleod  was  from  home,  a  blacksmith  converted  it  to  some  domestic  use. 
The  late  Rev.  Hugh  Munro,  of  Uig,  saw  the  chain  at  Dunvegan  when  it 
weighed  eleven  (Dutch)  stones. 

After  the  adventurers  had  recruited  their  strength  and  procured  new 
arms,  they  crossed  the  sea  to  Harris  and  came  on  to  Uig,  their  native 
place.  There  was  much  joy  on  their  safe  arrival  among  their  friends  and 
relations,  who  had  had  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  them  again. 

"When  the  Brieve  of  Lewis  found  that  Donald  Cam  and  Alister  Small- 
heel  had  escaped,  he  hastened  home  in  much  alarm,  dreading  invasion 
from  the  Macaulays,  and  prepared  for  defence  by  endeavouring  to  procure 
the  attachment  and  assistance  of  the  ablest  of  the  Ness  warriors. 

John  Mor  Mackay  of  Bragir.1 — When  John  Mor  Maekay  came  back  from 
Ullapool  with  John  Morrison,  Brieve  of  Lewis,  he  began  at  once,  from  fear  of 
attack  by  Donald  Cam  Macaulay,  to  fortify  himself  in  Dun  Bragir,'  in  which 
he  built  a  hut  for  himself  and  his  wife.  But  she  was  a  niece  of  Donald  Cam, 
and  dei  ply  resented  the  treachery  acted  towards  him  by  her  husband.  John 
Mor  Mackay  was  of  such  uncommon  size  and  strength  as  to  be  reckoned  otic  of 

1  This  legend  is  also  corrected  from  information  supplied  by  the  Rev.  J.  Strachan, 
Both 

*  It  iR  a  ruinous  Pictiah  tower  on  what  was  once  a  small  island,  beside  the  main 
mod,  in  1/x-h  Bragir,  in  the  township  of  that  name.  The  remains  of  the  Pu  t's 
eastl.-s  in  Lewis  have  been  utilised  for  defence  till  quite  modern  times. 
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the  giants  of  the  country,  yet  he  dreaded  danger  when  he  heard  that  Donald 
Cain  had  got  to  Uig,  and  well  he  might. 

After  Donald  Cam  had  returned  he  mustered  all  the  Uig  warriors ;  he 
picked  out  twelve  of  the  strongest,  and  who  were  also  the  best  swordsmen,  and 
sent  them  away  to  take  John  Mackay,  dead  or  alive.  These  twelve,  fully 
equipiwd,  set  out  for  Bragir,  and  arrived  ut  the  shore  of  the  loch  by  night 
They  got  a  boat  and  rowed  to  the  dun,  and  without  delay  entered  the  hut  in 
which  Mackay  wiv  in  bed.  They  attacked  him  furiously,  yet  he  defended  him- 
self with  advantage  against  the  twelve.  They  then  clotted  and  grappled  with 
him,  but  their  combined  strength  could  not  bring  him  to  the  ground.  His  wife 
then  cried  out :  "  What  poor  fellows  !  did  you  never  see  a  boar  libbed  1"  Act- 
ing on  this  treacherous  hint  they  brought  him  down,  and  bound  him  liand  and 
foot  In  the  morning  the  Macaulays  set  off  with  their  prisoner,  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  him,  ami  secured  (in  a  cruel  manner)  by  a  roj>e,  of  which  six  of  the 
Macaulays  had  hold  in  front,  and  six  behind.  Nevertheless,  when  the  party 
was  (biding  the  Urimersta  river  at  Linshader,  Mackay  made  a  lounge  in  one 
direction,  by  which  he  overthrew  the  six  Macaulays  who  were  in  front,  and  then 
by  a  lounge  in  the  opposite  direction  he  brought  down  those  who  were  behind  ; 
he  was  unable,  however,  t  »  make  his  escape.  Soon  after  they  arrived  at 
Kirkibost,'  in  Bernera,  and  there  rested  with  their  prisoner,  while  information 
was  sent  to  Donald  Cam  of  the  success  of  their  adventure. 

The  next  day  all  the  people  of  Uig  repaired  to  Kirkibost,  and  last  of  all  came 
Donald  Cam.  Ma.kay  had  sent  a  man  to  watch  the  approach  of  Donald  Com 
from  Ballyglom,  and  {tarticularly  to  notice  whether  he  was  looking  up  or  look- 
ing down.  The  man  returned  and  said  that  Donald  (Jam  had  his  head  so  bent 
as  if  he  were  seeking  for  small  pins  on  the  ground.  When  Mackay  heard  this 
he  said—"  The  Lord  pity  my  case  this  day,  for  by  this  I  know  that  he  has 
determined  on  full  revenge."  When  Donald  Cam  came  up  Mackay  cried  out — 
"Mercy,  mercy,  oh,  son  of  Dugald  !"*  but  he  wai  coldly  reminded  that  he 
had  received  no  mercy,  but  had  even  been  trotted  with  unnecessary  indignity, 
when  a  prisoner  on  board  the  ship. 

With  little  ceremony  it  was  decreed  that  John  Mor  Mackay  should  die  on 
that  very  day,  and  that  every  man  should  give  him  a  cut  with  a  sword.  Mackay 

1  In  Groat  Bernera  ;  written  Cirrahoti  oh  Old.  Six  Inch  Map  ;  for  Kirkjn-WataSr, 
Ice.  —  Church-Farmstead. 
•  r.tisf  }mUj  Alhk  Dkughaill. 
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was  brought  forth  and  placed  upon  n  hillock,  which  was  named— from  a  cir- 
cumstance which  will  l>e  noticed  further  on — the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel. 

And  now  occurred  the  following  strange  adventure.  Every  man  began  to 
hew  and  thrust  with  the  sword  at  John  Mor  Mackay,  but  although  they  struck 
him  with  all  their  might  they  could  make  no  impression  on  his  body  ;  he  was 
invulnerable,  and  only  a  little  smoke  ascended  as  a  consequence  of  each  stroke. 
All  were  amazed ;  but  among  the  crowd  there  was  a  pedler,  who  cried — 
"Let  the  grim  (or  ground)  be  cut  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  charm  which  now 
renders  him  proof  against  every  weapon  will  desert  him."  When  this  was  done 
he  was  instantly  killed,  and  his  body  was  minced  by  the  swords  of  those  who 
were  present.1 

The  Red  Weaver. — The  grant  which  John  Roy  Macaulay  obtained  from  the 
(liief  of  Lewis  of  the  farm  of  Cmlista,  described  it  as  an  Eight-farthings  land.* 

1  I  copy  literally  Mr  Morrison's  note  on  this  subject : — "  There  is  something 
improbable  in  this  anncodote,  let  the  Header  judge  for  himself  the  author  may  do  so 
also.  That  is  the  Author  for  the  truth  of  this  part  of  the  Anecdote  do  not  seem  very 
partial  to  believe  in  the  influence  of  spells,  or  charms  himself  yet  Learned  and  experi- 
enced men  may  or  may  not."  The  He  v.  M.  Watt  strongly  deprecates  this  siijier- 
natural  adventure,  and  siiys  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the  genuine  tradition.  The 
reply  to  that  objection  is  that  it  is  fortunate  when  folk-lore  is  recorded  by  uncultured 
men,  for  the  incident  here  related  is  of  great  value  to  the  comparative  arclm-ologist. 

John  Mor  Mackay  is  the  unexj>ected  survival  of  a  Berae.rkr  ;  he  is  of  gigantic  size, 
equal  in  strength  to  twelve  men,  and  impervious  to  steel.  Odin's  berserkers  or 
champions  fought  withont  armour,  were  as  mad  as  dogs  or  wolves,  were  as  strong  as 
bears  or  wild  bulls,  killed  jieople  at  a  blow,  and  neither  fire  nor  iron  told  upon  them 
(Laing's  "  Heimskringla,"  vol.  i.  p.  221).  Twelve  of  them  seem  to  have  formed  the 
chief  followers  of  several  ancient  kings  (Vig.,  "Ice.  Die,"  sub  wet).  In  our  case  twelve 
men  are  sent  to  capture  one. 

Everyone  knows  that  Macbeth  was  weapon-proof  to  ordinary  men,  and  there  are 
many  examples  of  invulnerability  in  gods,  men,  and  monsters  in  classic  antiquity,  but 
it  is  here  told  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  I  know,  how  the  protecting  charm  or  magic 
sjiell  could  be  broken,  viz. ,  by  severing  connection  with  the  earth.  However,  this  idea 
is  cognate  with  what  is  told  of  Antteus,  son  of  Poseidon  and  f!c,  a  mighty  giant  and 
Wrestler,  who.se  strength  was  invincible  so  long  as  he  remained  in  contact  with  his 
mother  earth  (Smith  s  "  Die.  Myth.*').  But  did  the  fiall-Gael  of  Uig  get  this  notion 
from  a  classical  source  ?    Is  it  a  remnant  of  the  learning  of  their  ancient  clergy  ? 

*  It  apjienrs  probable  that,  when  the  Hebrides  were  under  Norse  domination,  every 
house  or  family  had  to  pay  one  penny  as  sltittr,  scat  or  tribute  to  the  king  or  his  earl  ; 
hence  the  land  considered  necessary  for  the  support  of  one  household  was  called  a 
penuyland  ;  but  as  the  population  increased  many  had  to  be  content  with  a  fraction 
of  a  pcnnyland,  such  as  a  farthing-laud,  or  even  less. 

If  only  one  family  lived  within  the  township  it  was  a  pennyland,  such  as  Penny- 
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On  obtaining  it  John  Hoy  intimated  to  the  tenants  that  they  would  have  to 
remove,  .is  the  land  was  his  for  life.  There  w  i-  then  living  at  Crolista  a  man 
called  the  Broibadnir  Rwvih,  or  the  Red  Weaver,  who  held  the  ninth  part  of 
that  farm,  and  who  was  ordered  to  remove  along  with  the  rest.  This  man  went 
to  the  Chief  at  Stornoway  and  told  him  that  he,  the  Red  Weaver,  and  those 
before  him,  liad  always  been  at  Crolista,  and  asked  to  retain  the  One-farthing 
laud,  which  was  not  contained  in  John  Boy's  grant  The  Chief  directed  that 
the  Red  Weaver  should  not  be  disturbed  in  his  holding. 

The  Red  Weaver,  exulting  in  bin  success,  returned  to  Uig,  aud  mode  the  same 
known  to  John  Roy,  and  ever  afterwards  the  Red  Weaver  was  a  thorn  in  his 
flesh,  and  a  bitter  ingredient  in  his  cup.  The  Red  Weaver  was  offered  the 
ninth  part  of  the  lands  of  Crolista  in  one  piece,  but  he  insisted  upon  having  the 
ninth  port  of  every  farthingdaud  in  the  place,  and  enclosed  each  by  a  dike, 
the  ruins  of  which  may  be  seen  to  this  day. 

Although  the  Red  Weaver  gave  all  this  trouble  to  John  Roy,  he  yet  forbore 
to  molest  him.  The  Red  Weaver  had  now  become  old,  and  hud  bun  in  lied  for 
some  years  in  a  house  at  Kirkibost,  Bernera,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Mackay's 
execution  Donald  Cam  ordered  the  old  weaver,  in  revenge  of  the  trouble  he 
had  given,  to  be  brought  out  of  the  house  and  killed  on  ('nor  na  mi-ChomhairU 
(pron.  krokua  mi-kourly),  i.e.,  the  Hill  of  Evil  or  Unfortunate  Counsel,  which 
name  it  still  retains.1  After  these  tragedies  the  terror  of  Donald  Cam  spread 
far  and  wide. 

Shortly  after  this  Donald  Cam  married  a  daughter  of  Finlay  Maclaran,  who 
had  the  farm  of  North  Galson,  and  had  several  children  by  her. 

Donald  ;  but  if  the  cultivable  land  was  <»f  some  extent  there  would  be  several  families 
within  the  dikes  or  township,  and  the  collective  enclosed  land  would  be  named  from 
the  nuniW  of  those  families,  as  Fi  ve-|>enny  Ness. 

The  households  never  had  their  lauds  all  in  one  piece,  but  every  year,  or  it  might 
he  every  three  years,  a  fresh  division  was  made  of  all  the  rigs  or  plots  of  arable  land 
within  the  township,  and  so  great  was  the  litigious  spirit  amongst  the  tenants  that 
sometimes  no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at,  and  the  rig  or  spit  in  dispute  had  to  be 
dug  and  sown  in  common,  ami  the  produce  divided  among  all.  This  explains  how 
the  Red  Weaver  refused  to  have  his  farthing-land  all  in  one  place. — Cf.  "Tribe Com- 
munities in  Scotland"  (Skene's  "  Fordun,"  vol.  ii.  p.  441). 

1  The  execution  of  the  Red  Weaver  is  certainly  mythical  ;  something  very  had  has 
no  doubt  beeu  done  oil  the  "Hillock  of  Evil  Counsel,"  and  it  has  l>een  fathered  on 
Donald  Cam,  with  the  disagreeable  weaver  for  the  victim.  C'nocun  na  mi-L'hom- 
htiirU,  Berucra  is  marked  on  the  Ord.  Six  Inch  Map. 
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The  South  DM  Tenants.— We  ought  in  our  own  day  to  be  very  thankful  to 
that  Divine  Providence  which  has  dispelled  the  barbarous  darkness  and 
depression  from  our  land,  and  shed  upon  it  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  for  there 
are  many  things  related  of  the  hero,  Donald  Cam,  which  are  revolting  to 
humanity.  It  is  told  that  Donald  Cam  had  a  foster-mother  who  used  to  go 
about  the  country  begging  for  meal,  &c.  She  was  at  one  time  down  at  Ness, 
gathering  meal  in  summer,  and  she  was  returning  by  South  Dell,  in  which 
there  were  then  six  tenants.  The  tenants,  seeing  a  woman  with  a  l>ag  of 
meal  on  her  back,  agreed  with  her  to  let  them  have  the  meal  till  the 
following  harvest,  when  they  would  pay  it  back,  and  more  besides.  To  this 
the  woman  consented,  yet  when  she  returned  to  Uig,  and  Donald  Cam 
asked  her  what  success  she  had  had  at  Ness,  she  complained  that  the  tenants 
at  South  Dell  had  taken  the  meal  from  her  without  giving  her  anything  in 

return. 

Donald  Ciun  went  to  Ness,  and  when  he  came  to  Dell  these  poor  tenants 
were  in  the  ebb  (foreshore),  seeking  shell-fish  for  food,  for  those  were  years  of 
great  scarcity.  Donald  Cam  waited  at  the  flood-mark  till  these  poor  victims 
came  up  to  him.  He  asked  them  no  questions,  but  ordered  each  to  dig  his  own 
grave ;  and  when  they  had  done  so,  ho  killed  all  the  six,  and  buried  them 
there,1 

Starring  the  Blind  Woman. — Donald  Cam  and  the  Cow  Ban  (of  whom 
more  anon)  were  one  day  walking  together  at  Kneep,  close  by  a  small  bothy 
in  which  an  old  blind  woman  lived.  Some  of  the  tenants'  wives  were  sitting 
outside  the  lxithy  talking  together,  and  one  of  them  remarked  that  they  need 
have  no  fear  of  an  enemy  attempting  to  invade  or  plunder  them,  for  there  were 
few  like  Donald  Cam  and  the  Cow  Bun  in  all  the  country.  The  blind  woman 
from  within  asked  who  were  they  whom  they  were  praising  so  much  ?  On 
being  told,  she  indignantly  exclaimed  :  "  Had  you  seen  the  men  who  fought 
the  l»uttle  of  Machir-house  (u  strand  and  level  spot  at  Reef)  ;  I  say  had  you  seen 
those  heroes  who  repulsed  and  killed  a  Danish  pirate  and  crew,  you  would  not 
«uy  that  either  Donald  Cum  or  the  Big  Smith  is  a  man  of  such  valour  and 
prowess."  Donald  Cam  and  the  smith  asked  what  the  blind  woman  inside 
was  talking  about,  and  when  the  women  told  them,  they  fell  to  and  blocked 
up  the  door  of  the  bothy  with  stones,  and  threatened  with  instant  death  anyone 

1  This  tale  u  certainly  mythical,  and  yet  it  Incomes  credible  in  an  age  in  which  a 
son  could  set  fire  to  the  house  iu  which  his  mother  was  sleeping. 
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who  should  give  Tool  or  drink  to  the  ohl  blind  woman,  so  being  left  to  starve 
she  soon  died.1 

The  buttle  ;dlu  led  t »  was  fought  by  a  Danish  pirate  who  lauded  hi*  men  at 
Berry  or  Reef,  and  who  thought  to  have  plundered  the  country  with  impunity  ; 
but  the  clans  faced  the  Danes  as  they  landed,  and  a  bloody  luttle  ensued,  when 
all  the  Danes  except  three  wen*  killed  on  the  sjiot,  and  of  the  three  who  rau 
to  their  boat  to  save  themselves,  one  van  shot  «lead  by  an  arrow.  It  was 
the  warriors  in  this  battle  to  whom  the  blind  woman  alluded,  and  for  which 
she  was  starved  to  death. 

John  Dm  Chroiy.—M  a  time  when  the  Morrisons,  the  Macaulay.%  and  the 
Macleods  were  somewhat  at  jhmcv,  word  was  brought  that  a  well-armed  ship 
was  at  Burro,*  which  it  was  conjecture >1  had  been  sent  to  subjugate  the  Long 
Island  clans,  and  to  bring  the  guilty  to  punishment. 

The  clans  in  Lewis  held  a  council  of  war,  with  the  result  that  they  set  off  in 
a  Usly  in  the  Ju^es  galley  and  two  other  hug*;  whuyts,  and  the  next  day 
IxKtrded  the  ship  and  killed  all  the  crew,  except  one  man,  his  wife,  and  their 
child,  who  bud  the  Gaelic  speech.  The  boy  was  John  Du  Chroig,'  ue.f  Big-fisted 
Dark  John,  and  it  is  from  him  that  the  Muckinnous  of  this  part  of  Lewis  are 
Sprang  Donald  Cum  made  choice  of  him  as  his  personal  attendant;  he  was 
active  aud  clever,  and  could  keep  Donald  Cam  at  l*iy  with  the  small  sword, 
but  he  had  not  strength  to  play  the  broad  sword. 

Donald  Cum  had  to  betake  himself  to  places  of  retreat  in  the  most  sequestered 
parts  of  l*ig,  in  duns,  upin  islands  in  the  lakes,  or  in  caves,  to  which  he  and 
his  friends  could  resort  safe  from  the  invasion  of  their  enemies,  or  when  they 
did  not  think  proper  to  engage  at  a  disadvantage. 

Donald  Cam  and  John  Du  Chroig  took  up  their  abode  on  an  island  in  Loch 
Burravat,4  a  lake  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Manse  of  Uig.  There  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  dun  upon  the  island,  which  was  approached  on 
the  north  side  by  Very  large  stepping-stones  ;  those  which  are  near  the  shore 
are  above  water,  but  farther  out  they  arc  submerged.    Those  stone*  which  are 

1  Such  an  event  as  this  has  no  doubt  occurred,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

*  This  apis-ars  to  1m-  the  piratical  seizure,  liefore  1610,  of  the  ship  of  Abel  Dynes, 
merchant  of  Bordeaux. — Gregory's  "Hist.  Highlands  and  Isles,"  p.  aOJ. 

*  t'rog,  Gaelic,  big- fisted  ;  a  paw. 

4  Iturravat,  Tor  florgar-Vttfn,  Ice.  -  Castledake.  This  Maine  always  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  l'ictish  tower. 
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alx>ve  water  are  in  the  same  straight  line,  but  where  the  submergence  beginB 
the  stones  are  farther  apart,  and  a  large  bend  or  divergence  takes  place  in  their 
direction  ;  this  iB  a  stratagem  to  drown  an  enemy  who  should  attempt  to  invade 
the  island  in  the  night-time.  Here  the  two  spent  some  time,  living  mostly  on 
fish  and  venison.  They  had  a  boat  at  Gallon  Head,  which  they  used  to  hide 
in  such  a  way  that  no  enemy  could  steal  or  fiud  it. 

One  day  they  were  out  fishing,  when  John  Du  Chroig  was  pulling,  and  his 
master  was  hauling  in  the  long  lines.  The  sea  was  rather  rough,but  John  Du  was 
doing  his  best,  when  his  master  said  :  "  Pull  the  boat  ahead  letter."  John  Du 
replied:  "Better  I  cannot  do,  and  what  I  cannot  do  yon  may  do  yourself." 
Donald  Cam  let  go  the  fishing-line  and  drew  his  dagger ;  John  Du,  perceiving 
this,  instantly  launched  both  oars  out  of  the  l>oat,  and  he  himself  plunged  into 
the  sea. 

John  Du  struck  out  for  the  l>each  at  Aird  Uig,  where  he  got  on  shore,  went 
home  to  the  island  in  the  lake,  made  a  good  fire,  swept  the  house,  and  put 
everything  in  order.  Donald  Cam,  Wing  deprived  of  the  oars,  was  tossed  about 
for  some  time  till  he  was  al»le  to  get  hold  of  one  oar  and  then  the  other  ;  he 
hauled  up  the  lines  and  went  on  shore,  much  dejected  at  the  loss  of  John  Du 
Croig,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  drowned  ;  but  when  Donald  Cam  came  in  sight 
of  the  lake,  he  saw,  to  his  great  joy,  smoke  ascending  from  the  dun. 

When  Donald  Cam  came  in  he  found  the  house  in  order  and  John  Du  sitting 
tofore  a  roaring  fire.  After  Donald  Cnm  had  sat  down  and  warmed  himself, 
he  turned  to  John  Du,  and  said  :  u  You  foolish  fellow,  what  made  yon  throw 
the  oars  out  of  boat? "  John  Du  replied  that  if  he  had  not  thrown  the  oars  out 
of  the  boat  he  might  as  well  have  remained  there  himself,  and  that  it  was  the 
only  way  to  escape  from  his  senseless  fury.1  Donald  Cnm  said  nothing,  but 
smiled,  and  bade  John  Du  get  the  supper  ready. 

John  Du  Chroig  was  one  summer  season  fishing  in  the  sound  of  Shiant,  and 
living  on  the  islands  opposite  the  Park.  It  was  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  and  as 
there  was  no  provision  at  home,  he  had  brought  his  aged  mother  along  with 
him.    She  had  been  there  but  a  few  days  when  she  died.   John  was  now  in  a 

1  It  is  enrions  to  trace  the  persistence  of  family  characteristics ;  for  with  regard  to 
the  passion  of  rage,  I  have  been  told  that  were  I  to  be  fishing  in  the  same  toat  for  a 
few  months  with  some  of  the  Macaulnys  of  Lewis,  1  would  to  able  to  make  a  pretty 
go<id  guess  as  to  what  sort  of  folks  their  ancestors  must  have  been  ;  ]ieaee  or  war  is  all 
otic  to  them.  I  must  add,  however,  that  all  those  1  have  had  to  do  with  were  well- 
disposed  men. 
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great  dilemma,  for  he  wished  hi*  mother  to  W  buried  at  Dig,  at  the  same  time 
be  was  loth  to  loose  bin  fishing.  To  obtain  both  objects  he  disembowelled  the 
corpse,  and  hun^'  it  up  to  dry  in  a  cave,  and  when  the  fishing  was  over 
he  carried  the  body  of  bis  mother  home  to  Ui^,  and  buried  it  among  her  friends 
and  relations.  This  proceeding  was  rather  ljarbaroua,1  yet  considering  the  time* 
and  the  want  of  cultivation  in  uneducated  men,  we  must  excuse  John  Du  Chroig. 

TKt  Govt  &ih.— One  of  the  l>est  warrioa  of  the  iKirish  of  Uig  was  the  (tow 
Ban,"  ue.,  the  Fair-haired  Smith,  who  lived  at  Kneep,  quite  cb»se  to  Donald 
Cam,  who  was  settled  at  Valtos.  The  Cow  Ban  was  a  stronger  man  than 
Donald  Cam,  but  was  not  so  clever  with  the  sword.  The  smith  had  a  cess  of 
grain3  from  the  parish,  ami  when  a  cow  was  killed  for  domestic  use,  the  smith 
had  a  right  to  the  head  ;  *  but  Donald  Cam  had  neglected  to  pay  his  dues  to 
the  smith  for  seven  years. 

It  happened  that  a  horse  belonging  to  Donald  Cam  fell  over  a  cliff  and  waa 
Killed.  Donald  Cam  had  the  head  of  the  horse  skinned  and  sent  to  the  Oow 
Ban.  The  smith  saw  plainly  that  it  was  the  head  of  a  horse  ;  however,  he  said 
nothing  about  it,  but  ordered  the  head  to  be  dried  and  taken  care  oL  Not  long 
after  Donald  Cam  sent  his  servants  to  the  smithy  with  iron  to  make  new,  and 
repair  old,  work  ;  but  the  smith  put  all  the  iron  together  into  the  fire  aud  welded 
it  into  one  lump ;  he  then  told  Donald  Cam's  servants  to  take  the  iron  to  their 
muster,  ami  tell  him  that  he  would  not  do  a  stroke  of  work  for  him  until  the 

veil  years'  dues  had  been  paid. 

When  the  servants  wen?  gone,  the  Cow  Ban,  as  he  was  no  match  for  Donald 
Cam  with  the  sword,  took  the  precaution  to  make  red-hot  about  six  feet  of  a 
long  iron  Wr.  As  be  expected,  Donald  Cam  was  soon  seen  coming  along  in 
battle  army,  on  which  the  smith  came  out  of  the  smiddy  with  the  hot  iron 
Ixir,  by  which  he  forced  Donald  Cam  to  fall  back,  and  he  went  home  greatly 
displeased. 

1  The  proceeding  seems  Wharous  indeed  ;  yet  on  the  death  of  the  mother  of  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn  her  "entrnvlcs  were  taken  owt  and  buryed  aceordingle  ;  and  the  corps 
was  spycodand  ccyered,"  &e.,  so  that  after  all  John  Du  might  have  had  sufficient  pre- 
cedent 

*  Oobha  Ban,  Gaelic,  Fair  (haired)  Smith. 

*  Bee  "Traditions  of  the  Morrisons,"  "  Proe.  Soe.  Ant  Scot"  vol.  xit  p.  529. 

4  "  Before  .Money  liecame  current,  the  Chieftains  in  the  Isles  bestowed  the  Cow's 
head,  feet,  and  all  the  intt.iil.i  u]mjii  their  Dcpiidauts  ;  such  as  the  Physician,  Orator, 
Poet,  Hard,  Musicians,  Ac,  aud  the  same  was  divided  thus  :  the  Smith  had  the  head, 
the  Piper  had  the,  kc.  "    Martin's  "  Western  Isles,"  p.  109. 
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Tlic  next  day  Donald  Cam  returned,  and  promised  to  pay  the  smith  all  the 
dues  which  had  been  owing  to  him  so  long,  on  which  they  l>ecame  friends,  aind 
the  smith  invited  Donald  Cam  to  dine  with  lum  on  the  morrow.  The  smith 
gave  orders  to  make  ready  mutton  and  beef,  and  also  to  have  the  horse's  head 
boiled  in  a  separate  pot,  and  presented  as  if  it  had  been  a  cow's  head.  After 
that  they  luul  sat  down  to  dinner,  Donald  Cam  said  :  "  This  beef  and  mutton 
are  too  fat  to  please  me,  help  me  to  some  of  that  cow's  head."  The  smith  was 
now  at  the  summit  of  his  design,  and  handed  the  dish  with  the  horse's  head  to 
Donald  Cam.  He  wrought  at  it  for  a  good  while,  when  the  smith  asked  him 
how  he  liked  the  head.  Macaulay  liked  the  head-beef  very  well ;  it  was 
savoury  and  delicious.  u  Well,"  said  the  smith,  "  that  is  the  very  head  you 
sent  me  lately  from  your  own  house." 1  At  this,  Douald  Cam  started  up  and 
went  home.  The  smith  well  knew  what  to  expect,  so  he  went  to  the  smiddy 
and  had  recourse  to  his  friend  the  iron  bar,  and  not  before  it  was  time.  For 
presently  Donald  Cam  was  seen  hurrying  over  the  road,  but  the  smith  went 
out  with  his  hot  iron  bar,  and  Donald  Cam  was  a  second  time  repulsed.  Yet 
for  all  that,  when  there  was  any  emergency  Douald  Cam  would  always  have  the 
Gow  Ban  with  him. 

BattU  of  the  Wed  Svle.— It  is  told  that  a  Bhip  came  to  anchor  at  Esuishgarrj-, 
clone  to  Kirkibost,  Bemern.  Neil  Macleod  and  Donald  Cam  headed  a  party  of 
the  islanders,  boarded  the  Bhip,  and  killed  all  the  crew  ;  they  found  so  much 
money  in  the  ship  that  Donald  Cam's  helmet  was  used  to  mete  it  out2  In  con- 
sequence of  this  piracy  a  cruiser  was  sent  to  Stomoway,  and  the  castle  was 
occupied,  but  Donald  Cam  and  his  two  brothers  retook  the  castle  and  killed 
most  of  the  invaders  ;  but  one  of  the  brothers  was  killed  at  South  Beach  by  a 
shot  from  the  castle.3 

On  this  repulse  the  King  of  Scotland  gave  permission  to  anyone  to  conquer 
Lewis.    This  encouraged  Macdonald  of  the  Isles  to  invade  Lewis  with  a  large 

1  There  is  something  more  in  this  tale  than  merely  tricking  Donald  Cam  into  eating 
his  own  horae-boef.  To  eat  horse-flesh  was  a  mark  of  idolatry,  and  an  abomination 
to  tha  Christian  Northmen,  and  it  was  a  great  insalt  to  reproach  a  man  with  having 
done  it ;  so  that  to  triek  Donald  Cam  into  eating  horse-flesh,  was  to  make  him  appear 
as  if  he  was  no  Christian. 

*  This  seems  to  bo  a  confused  remembrance  of  the  rapture,  in  1610,  of  the  "Priam," 
('apt.  Love,  a  pirate,  who  put  into  Loch  Kong. — Gregory's  "  Hist.  Isles,"  p.  336. 

'  Neil  Macleod  took  Stomoway  Castle  from  the  Fife  Adventurers  in  1607,  and  in 
1610  he  again  captured  their  camp  at  Stomoway,  or  at  Holm. 
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body  of  men,  on  which  Neil  Macleod  called  upon  the  clans  to  stand  up  for 
their  country. 

At  tin*  time  there  was  a  tribe  of  men,  called  Maclaren,  dwelling  on  the  west 
side  of  Lewis,  who,  on  the  promise  that  if  successful  they  should  hold  their 
lands  free,  or,  if  otherwise,  they  should  have  lands  given  them  in  Skye,  had 
pledged  to  support  Macdonald.  So  when  the  Battle  of  the  West  Side  begun, 
Mncdonald  called  out :  "Separate,  separate  yourselves,  Maclarens ;  do  to-day 
as  you  promised  yesterday."  Then  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  Maclarens, 
wearing  blue  bonnets,  went  over  to  Macdonald's  army.  The  battle  lasted  the 
whole  day,  but  the  Macdonalds  and  Maclarens  were  worsted.  Macdonald  him- 
self narrowly  escaped,  and  but  few  of  his  men,  or  of  the  Maclarens,  succeeded 
in  reaching  Skye.  Instead  of  lands  Macdonald  only  gave  them  a  cow  and  a 
IkiII  of  meal,  and  told  them  to  go  about  their  business,  fur  that  he  could  have 
no  confidence  in  them  as  they  had  betrayed  their  country  and  their  chief.  The 
Maclarens  never  had  any  footing  in  the  island  after  that  memorable  battle. 1 

The  Burning  of  the  Morritoii»  in  fhtn  C<*rloway. — Donald  Cam  and  the  Big 
Smith  went  one  summer  season  to  the  Flan  nan  Isles,  and  the  Morrisons  of 
Ness,  hearing  the  Macanlays  were  from  home,  came  and  drove  away  the  cows 
from  the  moor,  for  there  was  no  one  to  oppose  the  invaders.  When  the  j»arty 
from  the  Flannan  Isles*  came  back,  the  wives  told  what  the  Morrisons  had 
done.  The  Macanlays  Immediately  started  in  their  ljoats  across  Loch  Roag,  to 
try  and  overtake  the  spoil.  When  they  came  to  the  opposite  shore,  they  saw 
that  the  enws  were  grazing  near  a  loch,  by  which  they  knew  that  the  Morrisons 
were  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Dun  Carloway. 

The  Macaulays  rested  themselves  by  the  shore  for  the  night,  and,  on  the 

1  There  is  no  notice  of  this  battle  anywhere  else.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  no 
one  of  the  name  of  Maclaren  in  Lewis  in  1S61.  The  tradition  is  general  that  those 
Maclarens  who  remained  in  Lewis,  changed  their  name,  some  say  to  Campbell,  others 
to  Maclennan. 

"There  are  places  in  Lewis  which  still  retain  the  name  of  the  Maclarens,  such 
as  Buaim  Chimin  Leadharain,  i.e.,  the  mountain  gorge  of  the  Maclarens."— Rev. 
M.  Macphail. 

*  This  group,  sometimes  called  "The  Seven  Hunters  "  by  sailors,  is  ridiculously  mis- 
named the  "  Flannel"  Isles  on  the  Ord.  Six  Inch  Map.  They  were  dedicated  to  St 
Flannan,  the  jwitron  saint  of  Killuloe  (Reeve's  "t'olum>«,"  p.  227) ;  his  stone-roofed 
chapel  is  still  standing  on  Eileen  Hot  (Muir's  "Chars.  Old  Ch.  Arch."  p.  180);  and 
there  are  other  primitive  dwellings  there.  The  islands  are  described  l>y  Dean  Monro 
("Mis.  Scot")  ami  by  Martin  ("West.  Isles,"  p.  15). 
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morning,  as  they  were  exhausted  for  want  of  food,  Donald  Cam 1  and  the  Big 
Smith  went  alone  to  reconnoitre.  When  they  got  near  the  Dun  they  saw  a 
large  kettle  over  a  fire,  and  a  whole  carcase  of  one  of  the  plundered  cows  was  in 
it,  and  a  man  was  lying  asleep  near  the  fire.  The  Big  Smith  held  the  man 
till  Donald  Cam  drew  out  the  beef,  and  then  they  threw  the  cook  into  the 
kettle.  The  smith  rolled  the  boiled  beef  in  his  plaid  and  carried  it  to  his 
famishing  party,  while  Donald  Cam  went  towards  the  dun.  The  Macaulays 
having  come  up,  Donald  Cam  stabbed  the  sentry  at  the  door  of  the  dun,  and 
left  the  Big  Smith  there  to  prevent  anyone  from  coming  out  Macaulay  then 
climbed  the  walls  of  the  dun  by  means  of  two  dirks  or  daggers  as  steps,  changing 
them  by  turns  until  he  got  to  the  top  of  this  uncouth  edifice.  The  dun  tapered, 
till  at  the  top  it  was  covered  by  one  large  flat  stone.3  Donald  Cam  ordered 
his  men  to  pull  heather  and  make  it  into  large  bundles,  which  he  threw  into 
the  area  of  the  fortress,  and  when  it  was  full  he  set  fire  to  the  heather,  and 
so  smothered  and  burnt  all  the  inmates.  Then  the  Macaulays  demolished  that 
old  fabric  called  Dun  Carloway,  which  was  built  in  the  fourth  century  by  a 
giant  natued  Darg  mac  Nu-arau.  There  are  two  other  similar  duns  in  the 
parish  of  Uig,  which  were  built  and  inhabited  by  two  brothers  of  Darg  ;  the 
one  at  the  Sands  of  Uig  belonged  to  Knock  mac  Nu-arau  ;  the  other,  at  Kirki- 
bost,  Bern  em,  where  Tid  mac  Nu-arau  dwelt.3 

1  "Tradition  says  Dun  Charloway  was  once  taken  by  an  individual  notorious  in  the 
traditions  of  Lewis,  namod  '  Donald  Caum  M'Ciul,'  who,  by  means  of  two  dirks  which 
he  constantly  carried  about  with  him,  one  of  which  he  alternately  stuck  in  the  turf 
that  covers  the  outer  stone  dike  of  Dun  Charlowny,  raised  himself  up  to  the  summit 
of  the  parapet,  from  which  the  inmates  were  wont  to  shoot  their  arrows  at  the  assail- 
ing foe.  Donald  Caum,  once  in  possession  of  the  parajKit,  mode  the  sleeping  inmates 
easy  victims  to  his  resentment  during  the  darkiiess  of  night." — N.  S.  A.  Ross,  p.  163. 

*  This  is  generally  supposed  in  the  I/ong  Island  and  elsewhere.  The  Rev.  Dr  Joas 
has  explained  to  me  that  on  his  side  of  the  country,  the  ground  cells,  which  are  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  have  been  noticed  to  be  roofed  by  overlap,  until  a  single  flat 
stone  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  remaining  aperture  ;  and  then  it  was  inferred  that 
the  same  method  was  applied  to  the  main  tower,  which  of  course  wns  a  great  mistake. 
As  I  have  drawings  and  descriptions  of  Dun  Carloway  prcjwring  for  publication,  I  need 
not  anticipate  here. 

When  at  Carloway  in  1868,  a  hale  old  man  come  up  to  talk  ;  so,  turning  to  the  dun, 
I  said :  "  They  tell  me  the  dim  was  pulled  down  by  Donald  Cam  Macaulay."  He 
answered  :  "I  am  tenth  in  descent  from  Donald  Cam."  He,  when  in  the  militia, 
bail  been  stationed  in  the  south  of  England,  but  much  preferred  Lewis  ;  he  showed 
me  his  croft  and  complained  of  the  high  rent ;  it  was  twojience  |>er  day. 

5  These  Ossianic  giants  will  be  noticed  elsewhere. 
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Battle  of  Drum  tut'  Cdrnan,1 — The  sons  of  the  Brieve,  John  Morrison,  went  to 
Konu*  to  gather  eggs,  sea-fowl,  &c.  ;  and  when  this  was  known  at  Uig  the 
Macaulays  started  for  New  to  plunder  the  cattle  of  the  Morrisons.  The  Brieve 
was  old  and  blind,  ami  there  was  no  one  there  to  oppose  the  sj>oilers,  no  all  the 
cattle  were  driven  away.  The  old  Brieve  sent  a  man  to  watch  for  the  return 
of  his  sons,  and  when  he  heard  that  they  were  approaching,  he  ordered  the 
greatest  variety  of  food  to  he  carried  to  meet  them  at  the  shore  ;  and  also  the 
bearers  were  to  observe  particularly  what  the  sons  would  do  when  they  were 
told  of  the  disaster.  When  the  Morrisons  heard  what  had  happened,  they  did 
not  stay  to  partake  of  the  feast,  but  taking  a  large  draught  of  ale  and  a  lump  of 
1»  ef  in  hand,  they  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  Macaulays.  This  was  told  to  the 
Brieve  ;  he  then  said,  "  As  sure  as  they  partook  of  the  beef  and  of  the  ale,  they 
will  be  hearty  and  strong,  and  ere  they  return  they  will  give  cause  to  many  of 
deep  Borrow." 

They  overtook  the  Macaulays  at  Brue,  the  first  village  west  of  Barvas,  and 
attacked  them,  killing  a  great  many,  and  their  graves  are  pointed  out  to  this 
day.  The  Morrisons  encountered  the  Macaulays  again  at  Arnol,  in  such  manner 
that  only  three  escaped — Zachary  Macaulav,3  and  two  of  his  near  relations. 
The  Morrisons  pursued  them  as  far  as  Carloway,  and  were  about  to  give  up  the 

1  The  account  of  this  battle  is  founded  on  information  from  the  Rev.  M.  Macphail, 
coni|Mrud  with  notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  Stnu-han,  Rev.  M.  Watt,  &c 

*  This  is  North  Rona,  or  Ronauth  an  t-<ibh  (for  Haf-Konnj,  Ice.,  -  Ocean,  or  Main- 
sea  Rona)  to  distinguish  it  from  several  other  islands  of  the  same  name.  Mr  Muir 
deserilM*  St  Ronan's  chapel  there  ("  Chars.  OldCh.  Arch.  "p.  189  ;  and  "Arch.  Scot." 
vol.  v.  p.  246) ;  for  a  good  account  of  the  former  condition  of  the  island  see  Martin's 
"West  Isles,"  p.  19. 

*  This  unusual  Christian  name  occurs  hut  four  times  in  the  indices  of  Burke's 
"  Landed  Gentry,'  which  contain  about  5000  names. 

The  name  is  almost  {teculiar  to  the  families  of  Malcolm  of  Poltalloch  and  the 
Macaulays  of  Lewis.  As  I  find  that  "Zachary  M'Callume"  was  a  grand-nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Rev.  Zachary  Boyd,  the  Malcolms  may  have  got  the  name  from  him. 
But  I  have  failed  to  get  any  suggestion  as  to  how  the  name  of  Zachary  got  to  Lewis. 
The  "  Indweller"  uotes  that  Iskair  (Sgarr,  Zuuhary)  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Lewis 
Macaulays ;  he  is  very  far  astray  in  resj>e<  t  of  his  own  clan,  and  his  assertions  cannot 
be  accepted  in  either  case.  Yet  there  is  usually  some  small  substratum  of  fact 
in  every  (real)  tradition,  and  a  Znchary  may  have  been  affiliated  with  the  Macaulays 
about  the  Reformation  psriod.  There  are  several  Zachary  Macaulavs  now  in  Lewis 
(Rev.  M.  Macphail)  ;  and  there  is,  or  was  lately,  a  Zachary  Macaulay  in  Loch  Broom 
(Mr  Scton) ;  besides  which,  the  present  Chief  of  the  Macaulays,  as  he  himself  informs 
me,  l«ars  the  name  of  Zachary. 
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chase  ;  but,  on  meeting  an  illegitimate  brother1  who  dwelt  there,  he  persuaded 
them  to  follow  on  to  Callernish,  as  he  was  sure  he  knew  the  place  to  which  the 
fugitives  woultl  retreat  When  they  got  to  Callernish  he  led  them  to  the  brink 
of  a  rock,  below  which  there  was  a  score,  bike  a  bed-place,  in  which  Zachary 
and  his  two  companions  were  sleeping,  and  it  is  still  called  Zachary's  bed. 
The  Morrisons  were  for  leaving  them  unharmed  ;  but  when  the  brother  from 
Carloway  heard  this,  he  took  a  dagger  in  each  hand,  jumped  down  upon  the 
breast  of  the  sleeping  Zachary,  which  was  crushed  by  his  weight;  and 
he  stabbed  the  other  two. 

When  the  Breive  heard  what  hod  been  done  he  was  much  displeased,  and 
cautioned  his  sons  to  have  no  dealings  with  him  of  Carloway,  for  his  ungovern- 
able passion  was  not  to  be  trusted.  It  is  told  of  this  wretch  that  once,  when  he 
was  leaving  Carloway,  his  child  cried  after  him  and  was  not  willing  to  return 
home,  when  the  brutish  father  seized  hold  of  the  child  and  hurled  it  into  the 
river. 

When  Neil  Macleod  fortified  himself  at  Berrisary  Donald  Cam  did  the  same 
on  a  rock  to  the  westward  of  Uig,  which  has  since  been  called  "  Donald  Cam's 
Stack."  He  was  there  attended  by  his  daughter,  known  as  "  Big  Anne,"  who 
used  to  carry  to  him  milk  ami  other  provisions  over  the  sharp  and  dangerous 
crag  which  connects  the  high  rock  with  the  mainland.  But  after  a  time,  so 
says  tradition,  he  embarked  for  Ireland,  and,  having  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self there,  he  received  a  pardon  for  all  past  offences,  and  settled  down  quietly  in 
Uig,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  farming  and  the  welfare  of  his  family,  ami 
there  died  ljcfore  he  became  an  old  man. 

The  traditions  of  Donald  Cam1  have  usually  a  foundation  in  fact,  but  the 
dates,  and  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  are  often  much  confused  ;  these  may 
be  corrected,  in  some  degree,  by  comparing  together  the  parallel  traditions  from 
different  parts  of  Lewis.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  as  showing  the  weight  of  power, 
that  the  sinister  influence  exerted  by  the  Mackenzies  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Siol 
Torquil  is  altogether  suppressed  or  ignored  ;  the  bards  have  found  it  convenient 
to  make  their  narratives  agreeable  to  the  reigning  dynasty. 

1  This  is  the  prson  referred  to  as  the  "Wicked  Incendiary"  in  the  "Traditions 
of  the  Morrisons"  (Proc.  Six-.  Ant  Scot,  vol.  xii.  p.  553). 

*  On  the  moor,  in  the  parish  of  l/xdis,  is  a  place  "that  still  retains  the  name  o 
'Ari  Dhoil  Chaim'  or  Donald  Caum's  shieling.    This  Donald  Caum  was  a  noted 
character,  who  resided  in  the  pariah  of  Uig,  in  this  island,  seven  generations  ago." — 
New  Stat  Act  Koss,  p.  157. 
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The  first  notice  of  Donald  Cam  is  that  he  was  one  of  seven  persons  who  were 
seized,  along  with  the  young  Chief  of  Lewis,  Torquil  Du,  by  the  Brieve  of  Lewis. 


Torquil  Du  was  murdered  at  Ullapool  in  July  1597;  Donald  Cam,  however, 
along  with  Alister  Sinalbheel  Macleod,  escaped  to  Dunvegan,  and,  on  their 
return  to  Uig,  Donald  Cam  revenged  himself  on  one  of  hi*  captors,  John  Roy 


In  1607  Stornoway  Cattle  was  taken  by  Neil  Macleod,  assisted  by  Donald 
Cam,  on  which  occasion  Angus,  a  brother  of  Donald  Cam,  was  killed  by  a  shot 
from  the  Castle.  About  this  time  the  ship  of  AM  Dynes,  a  Bordeaux  merchant, 
was  piratically  seized  by  the  Macneil'B  of  Barra,  in  which  transaction  Donald 
Cam  and  other  Lewis  men  were,  it  seems,  likewise  engaged. 

In  the  record  of  the  Privy  Council,  24th  July  1610,  there  is  :  "Warrant  to 
Rory  MCleud  of  Hen-is*  to  keep  iu  his  custody  uutil  the  last  day  of  May  next, 
Donald  Cam  M'Coull  and  Mulcallum  M'Coull  to  the  efTect  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  may  at  that  time  give  such  other  directions  anent  them  as  shall  seem 
most  meet  aud  expedient  for  the  quietness  of  the  country."1  The  traditions  of 
Lewis  are  thus  corroborated  by  Public  Record.  AWut  this  time  Donald  Cam 
must  have  fortified  himself  on  the  "  Stack  "  which  still  bears  his  name. 

In  1613  Neil  Macleod  was,  by  a  cruel  stratagem,  breed  to  evacuate  his 
fortress,  and  it  is  probable  that  Donald  Cam  then  made  his  peace  with  the 
Mackenzies.  The  story  of  Donald  Cam  Macaulay  going  to  Ireland,  of  his  being 
the  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Beul  an  Drochid,  and,  as  a  consequence,  receiving  the 
pardon  of  the  Scotch  government,  seems  based  upon  a  ridiculous  confusion.  The 
Battle  of  lieul  nn  Trochid,  i.e.,  the  Battle  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Bridge,  was 
fought  in  1495,  and  a  Donald  Cam  was  there,  but  it  was  Donald  Cam  Mac 
Dounchaid,  a  chief  in  Sligo.  It  is  true  that  in  1595  Rorie  Mor  Macleod 
of  Harris  (Ara)  landed  at  Lough  Foyle,  with  600  men,  to  assist  O'Donnell, 
and  Donald  Cam  Macaulay  may  have  Wen  among  them  ;  but  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  received  any  reward  from  his  own  government,  and,  besides,  we 
find  him  in  reWUion  long  after  that  time. 

The  Fortune-Teller—  One  Christmas  Angus  Macaulay  had  collected  his 
friends  and  kinsman  to  pass  the  festive  season  at  Brenish.  At  that  time 
a  fortune-teller  came  to  the  house  while  Donald  Cam  and  the  rest  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  their  room.  It  seems  the  fortune-teller,  who  was  in 
the  kitchen,  was  not  pleased  with  his  treatment.    He  was  a  palmister,  and  pre- 
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tended  to  foretell  event*  by  looking  into  the  palms  of  his  hands ;  so  he  foretold 
to  the  servants  that  the  master  of  that  house  would  not  live  to  enjoy  many  more 
Christmases  after  the  present 

This  prediction  came  to  the  ears  of  the  goodwife,  and  her  countenance  at  once 
bespoke  the  trouble  of  her  mind.  This  was  observed  by  all  the  guests,  and  her 
husband  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  She  was  very  unwilling  to  tell, 
but  as  they  all  insisted  on  knowing,  she  at  last  said  that  the  palmister  had  pre- 
dicted a  short  life  to  her  husband.  Donald  Cam  bade  the  mistress  go  to  the 
fortune -teller  and  ask  him  how  long  he  (the  fortune-teller)  had  yet  to  live. 
The  mistress  went  down  and  asked  the  question,  when  the  palmister  looked 
into  the  palm  of  one  of  his  hands,  and  concluded  from  what  he  saw  that  he 
would  have  a  long  life.  The  mistress  returned  to  the  room  and  reported  what 
the  palmister  liad  said.  Donald  Cam  replied  that  one  of  the  predictions  was 
false,  and  took  hold  of  the  CVtaur/i,  a  name  which  he  gave  to  his  gun.  The 
servants  perceiving  this,  told  the  fortune-teller  to  escape,  which  he  attempted  to 
do,  but  Donald  Cam  ran  after  him  and  shot  him  near  the  house  at  Brenish,  at 
a  spot  since  then  called  Leob  a  Phalmautmr,  or  the  Palniister's  Rig. 

Angm  Macavlay  of  Brenith.—T\\v  Lewis  clans  were  called  out  to  fight  the 
English,1  and  the  Uig  contingent,  which  contaiued  the  three  sons  of  Donald 
Cam  and  nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  parish,  took  boat  on  their  way 
to  Stornoway  at  Laimhrig  Fir  Uige,  i.e.,  the  (natural  quay,  or)  embarking- 
place  of  the  men  of  Uig.  This  place  has  lieen  avoided  ami  disused  ever  since, 
for  it  was  noted  that  not  one  came  back  of  all  those  who  had  embarked  there  ; 
John  Mucaulay  having,  by  some  accident,  crossed  the  loch  to  the  opposite  side 
from  another  landing-place,  was  the  only  one  who  returned.  When  they  got 
to  Stornoway  the  Uig  men,  in  council,  decided  that  Angus  Macaulay,  much 
agaiust  his  will,  should  return,  that  there  might  be  one  at  least  to  lead  and 
defend  the  country  in  their  absence.    But  his  wife  was  a  shrew,  aud  when  she 

1  It  was  not  against  the  English,  but  against  the  Royalists,  under  Montrose,  tint 
they  went  to  fight :  the  vacillating  George,  Earl  of  Seuforth,  wits  at  that  time  on  the 
side  of  the  Covenanters.  The  place,  Seaforth,  from  which  the  Earl  took  his  title,  is 
now  known  hut  to  few,  nor  is  it  marked  on  the  Ord.  One  Inch  Map  of  I/>wis.  It  is 
au  unimportant,  desolated  little  farm  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sjor  (Sea)  which  gives 
name  to  the  FjorSr  (Firth).  Besides  having  given  name  to  a  powerful  earldom,  the 
ruin  of  the  cottage  is  further  remarkable  as  indicating  the  absence  of  superstition  aud 
of  veneration  in  the  builder,  for  three  standing-stones,  t'w  titu,  in  the  periphery  of  a 
small  Druidic  circle,  are  built  into  the  walls. 
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■Mt  him  at  the  place  now  calhtl  CUith  Aonghais,  or  Angus'  Stone,  she 
gave  him  a  contemptuous  welcome  in  Gaelic  verse  :  Dh'fhalbli  na  fir  agvjs 
dh'fhnirirh  na  fidntrha-di  (/«-,"  "The  men  have  left,  and  the  pigmies  have 
stayed  at  home." 1 

Stung  by  this  reproach,  withont  entering  his  house  or  taking  refreshment,  he 
at  once  returned  toStornoway  ;  and  very  shortly  afterward*  Angus,  hi*  brother 
William,  and  all  the  Lewis  men,  excepting  only  John  Macaulay  of  Kueep,  Angus 
Macleod  of  Kirkils^t,  and  a  Weal-side  man,  were  all  killed  at  the  Battle  of 
Aultdearn.' 

William  Macaulay,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  who  was  settled  at  Islavik, 
was  so  expert  as  to  he  able  tn  fight  with  two  ft  word*  at  once,  that  is,  with  one 
in  each  hand.  William,  after  all  the  Lewis  men  had  been  killed  around  him 
at  Aultdearn,  with  his  back  to  a  wooden  jtaling  in  a  gateway,  defended  himself 
with  a  sword  in  each  hand  against  his  enemies  ;  but  they  climbed  into  the  loft 
and  got  above  his  head,  and  so  killed  him. 

When  John  Macaulay  and  his  two  companions  fled  from  the  battle  they  were 
pursued  by  a  trooper,  who,  as  he  drew  near,  roam!  out  furiously  :  "I  am 
Alister  Ower,1  the  Butcher."  meaning  that  he  made  such  carnage  that  he  waa 
called  the  slaughterer,  and  he  thought  that,  by  giving  himself  such  a  terrifying 
name,  the  Lewis  men  would  be  so  dismayed  as  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
Lewi*  men  had  but  one  arrow  each,  and  when  they  saw  the  trooper  coming,  they 
consulted  what  they  should  do.  John  Macaulay  wanted  Angus  Macleod 
to  shoot,  as  he  was  the  Wst  marksman.  But  Angus  thought,  as  John  Macaulay 
was  stronger  to  bend  the  DOW,  that  John  should  try  to  knock  the  trooper  off  his 
horse.  By  this  time  the  troojier,  who  was  Alexander  Macdonald,  the  famous 
Argyll  warrior,  had  advanced  within  low-shot  ami  was  coming  forward  with 
his  shield  held  before  him,  to  protect  himself  against  the  arrows  of  the  Lewis 
men  ;  the  breve  John  Macaulay  let  fly  his  arrow,  which  fairly  struck  the  shield 
of  the  huge  Macdonald  ami  brought  him,  shield  and  all,  to  the  ground. 
Macdonald  got  up  and  mounted  again  as  fust  as  he  could  ;  but  this  time  he 

1  Rev.  If.  Macphail.  Kilmartin  ;  to  whom  I  ion  indebted,  as  usual,  for  the  correct 
spelling  and  translation  of  the  (Jaclie. 

2  This  kittle  was  fought  on  the  4th  May  1645,  b tween  Montrose,  for  Charles  I., 
and  General  Urry  and  the  Karl  of  Seaforth  for  the  Covenanters.    "Seoforth's  principal 

ensign  or  standard-b  arer  stood  to  it  with  *nuie  others  of  the  Ix>chbroom  and 

b-wis  men,  till  they  wen?  all  killed"  (Mackenzie's  "  Hist,  of  Mackenzie* "),  p.  ] *!>. 

*  Ckihar,  Gaelic,  dun,  sallow.    Of  course,  it  is  the  famous  Colkitto  who  is  meant. 
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]>lucc<l  his  shield  behind  him  and  rude  away,  exclaiming :  u  Farewell,  Lewiti 
men,  I  have  had  ad  much  of  your  sin ►« »tin>;  as  will  serve  me  this  day." 

On  the  approach  of  night  the  three  fugitives  Wtook  themselves  to  a  wood  for 
shelter.  While  resting  there  they  saw  the  flash  of  powder,  and  heard  near  them 
the  report  of  a  gun.  John  Macaulay  said  :  44  Surely  that  gun  was  fired  by  a 
foe,"  and  although  the  shot  had  done  no  harm,  he  took  one  of  the  two  remain- 
ing arrows,  and  shot  by  chance  in  the  direction  in  which  he  hail  seen  the  flash. 
They  were  not  disturbed  anymore,  and  the  three  got  safely  back  to  Lewis.1 

John  Macaulay  and  the  Beggar.— John  Macaulay  was  hospitable  to  strangers, 
and  fond  of  hearing  news.  About  four  years  after  the  battle  of  AulUlearn  a  one- 
eyed  beggar  from  the  low  country  came  to  Lewis  ;  he  went  round  the  island,  and 
at  last  came  to  Kneep.  John  Macaulay  gave  him  his  dinner,  and  then  bade  him 
come  into  his  room  to  give  him  some  news.  After  a  time  John  Macaulay  asked 
the  beggar  how  he  came  to  lose  the  sight  of  his  eye.  The  man  said  that  he  was 
in  a  wood  in  which  he  saw  three  men,  who  he  believed  had  fled  from  Ault- 
dearn,  taking  shelter ;  and  that,  having  a  gun  with  him,  and  influenced  by  an  evil 
spirit,  he  fired  at  thonc  men,  although  they  had  done  him  no  harm.  He  did  not 
know  if  the  shot  hud  token  effect,  but  presently  afterwards  an  arrow  struck  him 
and  knocked  out  one  of  his  eyes.  14  Well,"  says  John  Macaulay,  44  my  right 
hand  discharged  the  arrow  by  which  you  lost  your  eye."  The  beggar,  on 
hearing  this,  exclaimed  that  he  was  undone ;  but  Macaulay  told  him  to  have  no 
fear,  and  tliat  he  would  be  a  l»etter  friend  to  him  for  telling  him  of  this 
adventure. 

From  John  Macaulay,  and  from  his  brother  Angus,  are  descended  most  of 
the  Mucauky*  that  are  now  in  Lewis. 

Rev.  Donald  Macauliy,  Kilmuir,  Skye.— The  Rev.  Donald  Macaulay,  named 
in  Gaelic  Maghistear  DomhnuU  mac  Dhomhnuill  mhic  Aongliait,  Mr  Donald 
son  of  Donald  son  of  Angus,  being  the  grandson  of  that  Angus  Macaulay 
tacksman  of  Brenish,  who  was  slain  at  Anltdearn. 

Mr  Donald  distinguished  himself  in  his  youth  by  his  strength,'  courage,  and 

1  From  Morrison's  "  Traditions  of  Lewis,"  enlarged  from  notes  by  the  Rev.  M.  Watt 
*  The  tradition  of  the  strength  of  the  Rev.  Donald  Macaulay  still  remains  in  Harris. 
He  once  saw  some  children  picking  out  periwinkles  with  a  pin,  when  he  told  them  he 
would  show  them  how  to  get  on  quicker ;  so  taking  np  a  handfull  ho  cracked  and 
crushed  the  shells  by  closing  his  hand.  The  Fair  Bhreinit,  i.e. ,  tacksman  of  Brenish, 
his  uncle,  was  able  to  raise  a  large  six -oared  boat  on  end  by  himself,  but  the  minister 
could  do  the  same  with  oue  hand. 

VOL.  XIV.  2  D 
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skill  in  manly  exercises,  ho  as  to  be  taken  notice  of  V»y  the  Injst  society  in  the 
Highlands ;  an<l  the  same  good  qualities  procured  him  the  friendship  of  some 
people  of  note,  who,  with  himself,  were  finishing  their  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  St  Andrews.  Among  these  were  Sir  James  Macdonald,  the  laird  of  the 
greater  part  of  Skye,  and  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  Mr  Donald  until  he  got 
him  settled  as  minister  of  Kilmuir,  where  his  goodness  and  piety  endeared  him 
to  all  his  ]Nirishioners. 

Mr  Donald  married  a  lady  who  was  nearly  related  to  Sir  James  Macdonald, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  laird  was  continued  to  his  death,  which  not  only 
caused  great  grief  to  the  minister,  but  also  brought  an  unfortunate  change  in 
his  ]>osition  and  circumstance*.  Sir  James  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  commonly 
called  James  Mor  Macdonald,  who  pretended  to  hold  the  same  veneration  and 
regard  for  the  minister  that  his  father  had  done,  but  there  were  indications  in 
his  conduct  that  his  professions  were  not  genuine. 

As  was  observed  before,  Mr  Donald  was  noted  for  great  strength  and  skill  in 
arms,  and  the  young  laird,  who  had  some  claim  to  the  same  qualities,  was  moved 
to  envy  by  the  fame  of  the  minister.  Sir  James,  under  pretext  of  friendship, 
invited  Mr  Donald  to  a  feast  at  his  castle  of  Duntulm,  but  really  for  the  pur- 
pose of  challenging  the  minister.  Sir  James  took  an  opportunity  to  propose,  as 
if  by  frolic,  that  the  minister  should  wrestle  and  fence  with  him,  to  which  a 
reluctant  consent  was  yielded  ;  Sir  James  soon  found  he  was  no  match  for  Mr 
Donald,  and  from  that  time  became  his  determined  enemy  ;  for,  some  time 
thereafter,  Sir  James  having  a^ain  invited  Mr  Donald  to  the  castle,  under  the 
show  of  hospitality,  came  to  his  l>edside  and  was  in  the  act  of  plunging  his 
dagger  into  the  body  of  the  sleeping  minister,  when  his  arm  Wame  rigid  and 
his  whole  body  paralysed,  so  that  he  could  neither  move  hand  or  limb.  In  this 
posture  he  continued,  with  one  knee  lient  under  him  and  his  arm  upraised,  until 
the  minister  awoke.  Sir  James  humbly  tagged  that  Mr  Donald  would  pray 
that  he  might  be  restored  to  his  natural  condition  and  that  his  sins  might  Ihj 
forgiven  ;  this  was  done,  and  Sir  James  was  set  at  liWrty. 

As  after  this  adventure  Mr  Donald  had  always  a  suspicion  of  Sir  James,  he 
left  Kilmuir  and  took  the  parish  of  fJlenelg  ;  and  about  this  time  Sir  James 
Macdonald  took  up  his  resilience  at  Sleat  Notwithstanding  his  former  warning 
he  continued  to  bear  malice,  and  to  plot  the  ruin  of  the  good  minister.  Mr 
Donald  had  to  preach  at  various  stations  of  his  extensive  parish,  and,  on  one 
Sunday,  he  left  home,  taking  a  man-servant  with  him,  to  go  to  a  distant  place. 
He  was  met  by  Sir  James  Macdonald,  who  pretended  that  he  had  come  across 
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from  Slent  to  attend  the  preaching  at  Glenelg.  At  this  time  a  man  came  in 
the  way,  who  hail  something  bulky  under  his  oxter.  Sir  James  hailed  the  man 
and  asked  what  he  had  got  below  his  coat ;  it  was  a  gallon  of  Treat-tamihuj,1 
or  thrice-distilled  whisky.  "Come,"  said  Sir  James,  "give  the  parson  and  me 
a  dram."  The  man  had  no  proper  dram-glass  or  horn,  but  he  hail  a  half- 
mutchkin-stoup  ;  well,  that  would  do  for  a  dram-glass,  and  Sir  James  and  Mr 
Donald  drank  the  All  of  this  measure.  By  this  time  Mr  Donald  saw  wliat  Sir 
James  would  be  at,  so  he  said  :  "Come,  never  mind  that  trifling  stoup,  give  us 
a  battk  a-picce  so  that  I  may  hurry  away." 

Mr  Donald  finished  his  bottle  with  ease,  while  Sir  James  could  only  manage 
his  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  his  head  was  soon  laid  upon  the  ground. 
Mr  Donald  left  his  own  servant  to  take  care  of  him,  and  then  went  away  and 
preached.  On  his  return  in  the  evening  he  found  Sir  James  where  he  had  left 
him  ;  by  the  help  of  the  servant-lads  he  was  carried  to  the  manse  and  cured  of 
his  drink.  The  clergyman  gave  him  suitable  advice,  and  Sir  James,  finding  all 
his  evil  plans  recoil  upon  himself,  became  quite  another  man,  and  the  steady 
friend  of  Mr  Macaulay.* 

The  Rev.  Donald  Macaulay  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  He  hail  but  a  small 
family,  but  two  of  his  grandsons  were  ministers  ;  one  was  placed  in  Skye,  the 
other  on  the  mainland. 

John  Hoy  Maatulmj  of  Bmyir. — The  Rev.  Donald  Macaulay  had  two  brothers 
— Johu  Roy  and  Malcolm.  Once  when  John  Roy  was  visiting  the  minister  at 
Olenelg  they  were  both  invited  to  a  feast  by  Sir  James  Macdonahl  at  Sleat 
There  was  a  cattle-fair  in  the  neigh bourhood,  and  Sir  James,  with  his  gueste, 
went  to  see  it.  It  happened  that  a  certain  horse  at  the  fair  went  mad,  and 
many  were  trying  to  catch  it,  but  it  defied  them  alL  At  last  they  drove  the 
wild  horse  to  where  the  minister  and  his  brother  were  standing,  and  the  men 
cried  out  for  them  to  catch  it  John  Roy  Macaulay  quite  well  knew  that  the 
crowd  expected  to  have  some  fun  if  cither  himself  or  his  brother  attempted  to 
stop  the  horse ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  made  a  spring  at  the  horse  and  seized  it  by 
the  upper  jaw  with  one  band,  while  with  the  other  he  laid  hold  of  the  lower 

1  "  The  air  iN  temperately  cold  and  moist,  and  for  a  corrective  the  natives  use  a  dose  of 
7W/iri'<jr"  (Martin's  "West.  Isles,"  p.  2).  "  Trtstariy,  idari.  Aquivila,  three  timcsdis- 
tilled,  which  is  strong  and  hot "  (ibui.,  p.  3).  In  these  degenerate  days  it  is  uo  longer 
a  virtue  to  be  able  to  swallow  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  without  l>ecoming  helpless. 

■  I  have  omitted  much  in  this  legend  of  what,  from  a  modern  point  of  view,  would 
be  considered  as  profanity. 
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jaw,  ami  wrenched  it  out  of  joi nt  u  Now,"  Raid  John  Roy,  "  that  horse  will  con- 
tinue to  mock  you  Skye  men  from  this  day ;  ami  if  you  have  any  more  mad 
homes  send  them  to  me."  Sir  James,  after  this,  offered  John  Roy  a  good  farm 
in  8kye,  hut  he  preferred  to  return  to  Lewis. 

John  Roy  had  from  Seaforth  the  farm  of  both  Bragirs,  which  are  said  to  txs 
equal  to  one-sixteenth  part  of  Lewis.  John  Roy  gave  his  brother  Malcolm  a 
third  of  this  land.  They  married,  and  all  went  well  for  a  time,  but  John's  wife 
was  often  rude  to  Malcolm  and  his  family,  although  the  brothers  had  the 
greatest  affection  for  each  other. 

At  one  time  the  bulls  belonging  to  each  brother  fought  together,  and 
Malcolm's  bull  was  the  conqueror.  After  this,  John's  clamorous  wife  never 
ceased  scolding  her  huslmnd,  till  it  ended  by  Malcolm  removing  to  Barvas. 
But  the  separation  was  painful  to  both  the  brothers,  and  Malcolm  only  survived 
the  change  for  two  years,  when  he  died  of  sheer  grief.  John  Roy  equally 
fretted  at  the  absence  of  his  brother,  and  now  that  he  was  dead  he  deeply 
regretted  having  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  his  wife. 

However,  next  year,  when  grinding  at  the  mill  with  one  of  his  tenants, 
John  Roy  Macaulay  fell  asleep.  While  the  other  man  was  watching,  he  saw 
the  form  and  likeness  of  the  deceased  Malcolm  enter  the  mill  and  stoop  down 
over  his  sleeping  brother.  The  man  who  saw  the  apparition  was  not  in  the 
least  frightened  or  alarmed,  and  soon  the  phantom  disappeared.  After  some 
hours  John  Roy  awoke,  ami  then  he  told  his  companion  that  he  had  dreamed 
his  dear  deceased  brother  had  come  into  the  mill  and  kissed  him.  "  Well," 
said  the  nun,  "  if  you  dreamed  that  while  you  were  asleep,  I  saw  it  at  the 
same  time  when  I  was  perfectly  awake."  The  tenant  told  Macaulay  that 
there  would  be  no  harm  done  if  he  should  see  to  his  affaire,  and  advised  him 
to  lose  no  time  in  making  his  wilL  John  Roy  agreed  to  follow  that  advice 
and  settled  his  affairs  before  night,  and  it  is  told  he  died  on  the  following 
day.1 

Zachary  Macaulay  was  chamberlain  of  the  Lewis  at  that  time,  and  these  two 
brothers  were  his  cousins  ;  he  greatly  lamented  their  deaths,  and  composed  thia 
elegiac  stanza  on  Malcolm  :— 

1  The  belief  in  phantoms,  second-si^ht,  kc,  is  almost  universal  in  the  Isles  ;  many 
an  obsolete  suixrstition  lingers  there,  which,  if  noted  down,  would  be  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  comparative  archaeologist.    Those  only  which  are  connected  with  the 
Macaulaya  are  printed  here. 
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"  B'e  Caluni  cruineachcd  nam  fear ; 
Bba  c  luni-a-laii.  de  ghean 's  de  mhuirn  ; 
Leannan  milis  ague  graidh 
Aig  gach  fear  a  thar  ort  uigh." 

Malcolm  wax  the  wheat  of  men, 

He  was  brimful  of  good  humour  and  tenderness  ; 

A  sweet  and  dear  ni]uinion 

To  each  person  of  his  acquaintance. 

Of  this  Malcolm  came  John  and  Malcolm  Macaulay,  both  now  (or  were)  mer- 
chants in  Stornoway,  besides  four  brothers  on  the  mainland ;  all  of  whom  are 
highly  esteemed. 

The  GLimour  of  Loch  Lamjavat.  —Murdoch  Macaulay,  the  father  of  Zachary, 
Chamberlain  of  Lewis,  held  the  lands  of  Valtos,  Reef,  and  Kneep,  and  a  vast 
extent  of  moor  on  both  sides  of  Loch  Roag. 

One  summer  Zachary  went  to  visit  his  father's  family,  who  at  that  season 
were  living  at  Strome,  to  which  place  the  milk  cows  had  been  brought 
Zachary,  with  his  brothers,  set  otf  to  fish  for  trout  in  Loch  Langavat,  which  is 
seven  miles  distant  The  three  young  men,  with  their  servants,  began  fishing 
opposite  to  an  island  in  the  loch,  when  presently  John  saw  a  deer  grazing  upon 
the  island.  John  Macaulay  considered  how  he  could  carry  his  gun  dry  while 
he  was  swimming  to  the  island,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so.  But  the  deer  on 
seeing  him  disappeared  in  an  instant  John  searched  for  the  deer  throughout 
every  foot  of  the  island,  but  could  find  it  nowhere,  and,  wondering  what  hud 
become  of  it,  he  swam  back  to  where  his  brothers  were  fishing.  He  told  them 
how  he  had  missed  the  deer,  when  all  the  party  looking  up,  saw  the  deer 
grazing  in  the  same  place  as  before.  The  brothers  charged  John  with  negli- 
gence in  his  search,  and  Donald  said,  "  111  go  along  with  you  this  time,  and 
then  the  stag  shall  not  escape  us  both." 

The  brothers  swam  to  the  island,  when  the  deer  was  again  instantly  out  of 
sight,  and  although  they  hunted  for  it  everywhere  it  could  not  be  found.  John 
Macaulay  now  began  to  be  very  sick,  and  to  shiver  all  over,  when  his  brother 
gathered  a  heap  of  heather,  and,  putting  fire  to  it,  it  was  booh  in  a  blaze.  John 
warmed  himself  at  the  fire,  and  the  shivering  ceased,  but  he  said  to  Donald, 
"  Brother,  thai  is  the  last  time  I  shall  warm  myself."  "  The  last  time  ? "  said 
Donald  ;  "Oh  yes,"  said  John,  wishing  to  put  his  brother  out  of  suspicion  of 
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the  thought  which  was  iu  his  own  mind,  "the  last  time  upon  this  inland."  In 
a  little  time  they  Wh  took  to  the  watet  to  swim  ashore,  but  ere  they  had  got 
half  way,  Donald,  in  some  alarm,  culled  out  to  his  brother  that  he  wait  swimming 
too  deep  and  slow  ;  hut  John  only  answered,  "  Dear  brother,  save  yourself,  for 
1  am  gone,"  and  sank  from  sight1 

Donald  got  ashore,  and,  with  Zachary  and  the  servants,  returned  to  Strome. 
Their  mother  inquired  for  John, — at  first  they  said  he  had  gone  to  look  after 
some  horses,  but  after  a  while  they  told  the  truth.  A  l>oat  was  dragged  from 
Loch  Roag  across  the  moor  to  Loch  Lungavut,  and  before  long  all  that  remained 
of  John  Mucaulay  was  taken  out  of  the  water.  The  death  of  this  young  man 
caused  many  tears  in  Lewis  ;  and  every  Wednesday,  which  was  the  day  on  which 
he  was  drowned,  his  mother,  for  a  whole  year  comjswed  an  elegiac  song  nlxmt 
her  lost  son.  The  lady  was  from  Skye,  and  was  largely  endowed  with  the  poetic 
temperament 

Zachary  Macaulay,  Chamherlain  of  Lewi*. — Zachary  Macaulay  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  hero  Donald  Cam.  Zachary  studied  to  be  a  minister  at  the 
University  of  St  Andrews,  and  passed  the  divinity  hall  before  he  left  College. 
The  professors  there,  finding  he  possessed  great  genius,  took  much  interest  in 
his  education,  and  he  likewise  made  the  friendship  of  a  young  nobleman,  whose 
influence  was  afterwards  of  great  service  to  him — William,  Earl  of  Seaforth. 
When  Zachary  left  college  and  returned  to  Lewis  he  raised  such  a  favourable 
impression  in  Earl  William  that  he  was  made  Chamberlain  (or  Factor)  of  Lewis. 
He  continued  in  this  situation  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  during  all  thut  time 
gave  entire  satisfaction  both  to  the  Earl  and  his  tenant*. 

Zachary  Macaulay  was  an  excellent  Gaelic  poet,  and  some  of  his  poems,  which 
have  been  copied  into  Gaelic  song-books,  are  still  greatly  admired.*  In  one  of 
these  he  s|>cuks  in  a  sublime  strain  of  a  young  lady  with  whom  he  was  in  love, 
comparing  her  to  a  most  brilliant  star,  diffusing  light  and  comfort  to  all  inferior 
and  surrounding  objects.    In  other  poems  he  speaks  of  the  creation  and  of 

1  Mr  Millhank's  gamekeeper,  Murdn  Macaulay,  told  me  that  when  the  body  of  the 
lad  was  recovered  a  figure  of  a  flounder  was  noticed  upon  the  abdomen.  For  some  of 
Murdo  Macaulay's  stories  see  Kev.  G.  Huche*on's  "Reminiscences  of  the  Lewis," 
p.  233. 

*  Macaulay  is  the  author  of  "  Ioram  na  Truighe,"  a  poem  written  in  honour  of 
Mackenzie,  the  Laird  of  Kildun  ;  and  of  «'  Gliogram  Cas,"  the  air  of  which,  under  the 
name  of  Liggeram  Cosh,  was  a  favourite  with  Burns.—  Eraser's  44  Earls  of  Ci-omar-tie," 
vol.  i.  p.  39,  note. 
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animated  nature,  all  testifying  to  the  infinite  wisdom  which  does  nothing  in  vain. 
Zachary  was  respectably  married,  and  had  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Dugald. 

When  the  first  Pretender  made  a  vain  attempt  for  the  British  crown  Earl 
William  joined  his  standard,  and,  in  consequence,  he  had  to  fly  to  France  and 
his  estates  were  forfeited.  Zachary  Macaulay  was  summoned  to  Edinburgh  to 
give  the  Council  an  accurate  account  of  the  rental  of  the  Seaforth  estates.  When 
before  the  Council  he  was  asked  whether  he  knew  that  Earl  William  intended 
to  join  the  Pretender,  and  whether  he  advised  him  not  to  do  so.  This  he  refused 
t»  answer.  He  was  then  asked  if  he  had  remitted  any  money  to  Seaforth  after 
lie  had  gone  to  France.  Macaulay  replied  that  as  Seaforth's  factor  it  was  his 
duty  to  send  him  money  or  anything  else  he  wanted,  and  he  hoped  he  should 
not  he  restricted  from  supplying  him  with  the  means  of  supporting  himself  in  a 
foreign  land.  A  copy  of  the  rent-roll  was  then  asked  for,  and  produced.  He 
was  ordered  not  to  send  any  more  money  to  Earl  William,  but  Macaulay  said 
the  whole  north  of  Scotland  Would  rise  in  reliellion  if  Earl  William  was  kept  in 
want  At  hist  it  was  agreed  that  he  might  send  him  a  little  money,  and  that 
the  Council  would  correspond  with  Macaulay  after  he  got  home.  One  of  the 
Council  asked  Macaulay  where  he  was  born  and  brought  up.  It  was  in  Lewis. 
"Oh,  well,"  said  his'lordship,  "your  mother  did  a  good  turn  on  the  day  in 
which  she  brought  you  into  the  world. 

After  a  time  Macaulay  received  instructions  to  send  one-half  of  the  rents  of 
Lewis  to  the  Earl,  but  the  whole  rents  of  the  mainland  estates,  and  half  of  those 
of  Lewis,  to  Edinburgh.  Macaulay  sent  Colonel  Murchison  the  first  year  from 
Kintail  to  France  with  supplies  for  Earl  William,  and  the  next  year  he  sent 
Murdo  Du  Mackenzie,  Tacksman  of  Lochs,  who  was  grandfather  of  Kenneth  Ban 
Mackenzie,  the  famous  swordsman.  Colonel  Murchison  and  Murdo  Mackenzie 
went  alternately  to  France,  and  while  they  had  the  money  upon  them  they 
travelled  only  at  night  and  rested  all  day. 

Earl  William  was  in  France  for  seven  years,  when  he  was  allowed  to  return, 
princijMilIy  at  the  intercession  of  two  distinguished  noblemen  whose  friendship 
Mr  Macaulay  had  gained  when  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  Earl  William 
was  received  at  Brahan  Castle  by  all  his  friends,  among  whom  was  Zachary 
Macaulay  ;  and  the  Earl  often  said  that  he  owed  the  happy  position  of  his  affairs 
to  the  able  management  of  his  factor,  who  continued  in  the  management  of  the 
Seaforth  estates  till  he  died  at  a  good  old  age. 

This  tradition  of  Zachary  Macaulay  is  made  up  of  truth  and  fiction  ;  that  he 
was  considered  a  good  Gaelic  poet,  and  that  he  was  Chamberlain  of  Lewis,  is 
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undoubted  ;  but  that  be  wan  permitted  or  directed  to  send  half  the  Lewis  rente 
to  Earl  William  is  incredible.  Many  tradition*  connected  with  Earl  William, 
but  which  are  apparently  fabulous,  are  recorded  ;  as  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  history  of  the  Macaulays  they  are  omitted. 

The  Battle  of  Sheriffmuir  was  fought  on  Sunday,  13th  Novcmlwr  171.%  and 
it  was  a  virtual  defeat  to  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Seaforth.  In  February  17 Hi, 
Lewis  was  reduced  by  Colonel  Cholmondly,  when  the  Earl  fled  to  the  mainland, 
and  afterwards  to  France.  The  Earl  of  Seaforth  was  attainted  on  the  7th  May 
following,  and  his  estates  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

In  March  1719,  Seaforth  was  again  in  Lewis,  crossed  to  Loch  Alsh,  and  in 
May  fought  the  Battle  of  Glenshiel,  where  the  Earl  was  wounded  ;  although  not 
defeated,  the  insurgents  immediately  disl«anded,  and  Seaforth  again  escaped  to 
the  continent 

On  12th  July  1720,  Seaforth  received  a  "simple  pinion"  from  George  L, 
and  George  II.  made  him  a  grant  of  the  arrears  of  feu-duties  due  to  the  crown 
from  his  estates  while  forfeited.  From  this  time  he  appears  to  have  lived  quietly 
on  his  estates,  until  he  died  on  8th  January  1740,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Eye,  in  Lewis. 

Although  the  Seaforth  estates  were  forfeited  in  1716,  the  rents,  or  a  portion 
of  them,  continued  to  be  remitted  to  the  exiled  EarL  The  tradition  of  the  part 
borne  by  Colonel  Donald  Murchison  in  this  affair  is  told  at  length  in  the  recently 
published  History  of  the  Mackenzie^,  and  it-  truth  is  generally  substantiated  in 
the  report  of  General  Wade.  The  position  of  affairs  as  regards  Lewis  is  lucidly 
described,  up  to  1721,  in  the  following  letter  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  which  also 
contains  interesting  information  concerning  Lewis  at  that  date  :— 

"  Stornova,  F'bnuiry  22nd,  1721. 
"Gentlemen, — Yours  of  the  16th  Jauuary  I  received  upon  the  8th  of 
February.  It's  not  practicable  to  conveen  the  tennents  of  the  Lewes  att  such  a 
season  as  this  ;  but  I  shall  take  care  that  the  contents  of  your  letter  be  com- 
municated to  them  all  att  their  respective  dwellings.  I  beleive  ye  know, 
without  my  information,  that  my  Lady  Dowager  of  Seaforth  meddled  with  the 
cropt  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  Colonel  Alexander 
M'Kenzie  1  with  cropte  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen,  seventeen, 

1  Of  AppleiToss.  "  He  joiued  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  1715,  and  was  lieutenant-colom-l 
in  Seaforth's  1st  Regiment,  for  which  he  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  the  estates 
forfeited  to  the  crown.      His  son,  Roderick,  "in  1724,  re- purchased  the  estate  of 
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eighteen,  and  nineteen,  either  by  himself  or  his  doer*.  None  has  meddled 
with  cropt  one  thousand  and  twenty. 

u  For  the  ordinary  method  of  payments  of  the  Lewis  rent*,  please  know  that 
the  rental  consists  of  four  branches  (whatever  mistake  Glenkiudy  may  have  1>een 
in),  viz.,  money,  meal,  hutter,  and  mutton.  The  three  last  branches  were 
punctually  received  in  their  seasons.  As  for  the  money  branch,  ther  was 
very  little  of  it  paid  in  cash.  But  in  the  monthcs  of  October  and  November, 
cowes  were  raised  and  slaughtered,  and  the  beefe  sent  to  such  mereats  as  the 
manadgers  thought  fit.  Then  in  January,  February,  &c,  aquavity  was  received 
for  a  considerable  pairt  of  the  money  rent.  In  short,  there  was  hardly  anything 
the  ground  produced  that  was  not  received  in  its  season,  ami  after  all,  a  Whit- 
sonday  clearance,  even  for  one  cropt,  was  never  yet  gotten  in  the  Lewes. 

"  I  know  no  effects  now  in  season  (or  that  can  l>e  expected  before  May  or  June) 
but  meal  or  some  aquavity,  and  for  the  meal,  K  ing  it's  a  little  dangerous  to 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  tcnm-nts,  and  that  others  more  responsable  may 
need  it,  l  ie  make  bold  to  raise  as  much  of  it  as  the  tennents  may  handsomely 
spare,  and  be  answerable  att  a  day  for  it.  The  aipiavity  they  may  delay  to  your 
own  arrival.  The  nixt  product  is  milk  cowes  in  the  month  of  May.  These  for 
the  most  pairt  may  be  sohl  within  the  island.  Thereafter,  in  June  and  July, 
driveing  cowes.    How  to  dispose  of  them,  yee  know  much  better  than  I. 

"  As  for  resistance  or  disobedience,  ther  is  no  danger  att  all,  ther  ln'ing  no 
spot  of  ground  in  Great  Britain  more  effectually  disciplined  into  passive 
obedience  than  the  poor  Lewes  Island.  But  I  assure  yee  shall  find  one  nigged 
hag  that  will  resist  both  King  and  Government,  viz.,  Poverty. 

"It 's  passible  that  (his  account  from  a  person  in  my  circumstances  may  seem 
disingenuous  ;  but  I  only  intreat  that  yee  intertain  no  wrong  impression  that 
way  but  suspend  your  judgements  till  time  and  your  own  experience  determine 
that  matter,  and  aeeordinglie  pass  your  verdicts  upon  the  report  of,  Gentlemen, 
your  humble  servant,  Zachakv  M'Adlat." 

"To  Mr  William  Ross  of  Easter  Feme  and  Mr  Robert  Ross  Baly  of  Tone."1 

Murdo  Jht  Maatulay  Of  Iiobl*r. -This  Murdo  Du  was  of  the  Clan  Macaulay 
in  Lewis  ;  he  was  a  man  of  violent  temper  and  dissolute  habits,  for  w  hich  he 

Appl.xross  from  the  Court  of  Enquiry  for  £3ftS0." — Mackenzie's  "Hist,  of 
Mackenzie*, 11  pp.  444,  445. 

!  Original  Letter  in  SeeJbrth  Forfeited  Estate  Papers  in  Register  Mouse,  Edinburgh. 
Eraser's  "  Earls  of  Croinartie,"  vol.  i.  pp.  xxxix.,  xl. 
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won  obliged  to  leave  the  islam),  w  hen  he  associated  with  a  Utnd  of  highway 
robbers,  with  whom  he  continued  for  seven  years.  During  this  time  he  met 
with  many  hazardous  adventures,  as  may  be  supj»osed.  It  was  the  custom  for 
the  robbers  to  go  in  j-airs  ;  and  the  two  robl>ers  took  day  and  day  about  to 
plunder  on  the  highway,  unless  the  number  of  the  travellers  or  the  prospect  of 
a  large  l>ooty  required  that  1m >th  should  tight. 

On  a  day  Murdo  and  his  companion  were  looking  out  from  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  from  w  hich  they  had  a  clear  view  of  the  high  road,  when  they  saw  a  young 
man  coming  along  with  a  wallet  on  his  back.  Murdo  said  to  his  companion  : 
"  This  is  your  day  for  plunder  ;  go  and  see  w  hat  that  young  fellow  has  got  in  his 
wallet.'1  "  No,  not  I,"  said  the  other  rubber,  "he  is  not  likely  to  have  anything 
worth  having  in  his  wallet ;  In-sides  he  may  In?  a  widow's  sou  ; 1  at  any  rate  1 
will  not  molest  him  this  day."  But  Murdo,  although  it  was  not  his  day  for 
plunder,  ran  down  the  hill  and  said  to  the  young  man  :  "Stop  ;  what  have  you 
got  in  your  w  allet  I "  "  Nothing  of  yours,"  was  the  answer.  "  Rut  I  must  sw 
what  you  have  got  there."  "Not  while  I  have  a  sword  to  protect  myself  and 
my  goods,"  said  the  young  man.  They  drew  their  swords,  and  fought,  but  the 
fem  e  id  the  young  man  was  so  sujH  rior  that  he  quickly  drove  the  sword  out  of 
Murdo's  hand  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Murdo  begged  for  life;  the 
young  man  drew  the  back  of  his  sword  along  Murdo's  neck,  and  said,  "Now, 
villain,  I  might  have  your  life,  but  1  despise  taking  it,  though  I  do  not  think 
many  would  let  you  go."  By  this  time  Murdo's  comjMinion  had  joined  them, 
when  they  all  j«it  amicably  down  to  take  refreshment ;  the  young  man  told  them 
In-  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  and  that  his  wallet  contained  a  small  venture  of 
goods  which  had  been  ail  vane  ed  tit  him  by  a  merchant  at  Perth. 

During  the  time  that  Murdo  was  with  the  robbers  they  took  shelter  one 
night  in  an  unoccupied  winteringdiouse,  in  which  there  wcredeers'  horns  stuck 
into  the  walls  to  serve  for  jn-gs  to  hang  clothes  and  other  things  ui>on.  The 
rubbers  struck  tire,  ami  killed  a  goat  which  they  had  brought  with  them  for 
tln  ir  supper,  and  when  it  was  cooked  the  meat  was  divided  among  them.  One 
of  the  party  was  endowed  with  a  supernatural  instinct,  by  which  he  could 
divine  the  future  by  looking  through  a  Bhoulder-bone,  and  he,  after  a  search ful 
gaze  at  the  fthouldcr-blade  of  the  recently  killed  goat,  called  out  that  In? fore  the* 
gnat's  flesh  Was  all  eaten  one  of  the  party  present  Would  be  dead.  On  hearing  this, 
one  of  the  robbers,  w  ho  had  not  eaten  all  his  allowance,  but  had  hung  up  w  hat 

1  1  suppose  there  is    superstition  that  it  i.t  "uncanny"  to  injure  a  widow'*  sou 
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lie  did  not  then  want  upon  a  horn,  rose  up  and  said  he  would  make  sure  of 
eating  his  share  ;  but  he  tripped  against  a  stone  in  rising,  and  falling  against  a 
deer's  horn,  a  tyne  pierced  his  eye  to  the  brain,  and  he  fell  dead.1 

Murdo  Macaulay  after  his  defeat  bjr  the  widow's  sou  came  lwick  to  Lewis. 
Zachary  Macaulay  was  then  Chamberlain  of  Lewis,  and  he  allowed  him  to  build 
a  house  at  BuaiU  na  Cuuich,  i.e.,  Cuckoo- Park,  or  the  Cattle-fold  of  the  Cuckoo. 
A  pedlar  came  to  Stornoway,  and  he  engaged  Murdo  Du,  as  guide,  to  go  round 
the  country  with  him,  but  the  pedlar  was  never  seen  in  life  again.  Mr 
Zachary  made  the  villain  Hit  from  Cuckoo- Park,  when  he  went  to  Enaclet,  by 
Loch  Roag,  and  there  he  married.  John  Oig  Mor  Campbell  was  then  tacksman 
of  Bcalpay,  in  Harris,  and  he  bad  a  large  herd  of  cattle  on  the  moor.  The 
herdsman  missed  one  of  them,  and  Mr  Campbell,  taking  twelve  strong  men 
with  him,  went  in  search  of  it.  They  followed  the  track  of  the  cow  an  far  as 
Gislay,  on  the  west  side  of  Loch  Koag,  where  Donald  Pain  was  the  sole  tenant 
at  that  time.  They  searched  his  house,  but  nothing  was  seen  to  raise  suspicion, 
although  the  track  of  the  beast  could  not  be  traced  any  further.  Murdo  Du 
lived  at  the  next  farm,  and  thither  they  went.  When  they  entered  the  house 
Murdo  was  away,  but  his  wife  was  them  Mr  GfUnpbell  said  he  waa  going  to 
search  the  house  for  his  cow.  On  hearing  this  the  wife  went  and  placed  herself 
in  the  doorway  of  the  barn,  and  declaring  she  was  pregnant,  she  said  they  would 
have  to  pass  over  the  dead  body  of  herself  and  unborn  child  before  they  should 
enter  the  barn  during  the  absence  of  her  husband ;  and  she  threatened  them 
with  a  fearful  retaliation  if  she  sustained  any  injury.  Mr  Campbell  did  not 
force  his  way,  but  went  on  to  Knccp,  to  the  house  of  a  respectable  man,  Murdo 
Macaulay,  otherwise  Mae  Mhurrhnulh  ('hnml,  who  made  him  welcome.  Mr 
Campbell  told  of  his  adventure,  when  Mr  Morrison  said  that  Murdo  Du  was 
such  a  desjM-rate  villain  that,  although  he  had  stolen  the  cow  and  had  it  in  his 
barn,  yet  it  was  likely  he  would  come  there  to  avenge  the  affront  of  attempting 
to  search  his  premises.  Macaulay  then  looked  out  for  a  strong  staff  and  laid  it 
by  him  where  he  sat.  At  length  Murdo  appeared  at  the  door  and  saluted  the 
company.  Mr  Macaulay,  to  whom  he  was  related,  asked  him  if  he  was  going 
to  sit  down.  Put  he  had  come  there  to  avenge  on  Mr  Campbell  the  offence 
which  had  been  put  upon  his  wife,  and  attempted  to  spring  on  Mr  Campbell 
across  the  fire.  Mr  Macaulay,  however,  stopped  him  with  the  strong  staff,  and 
ordered  the  villain  out  of  the  house  or  he  would  have  him  lmnished  out  of 

'  ('/.  Knuid'N  "Popular  Anti-piities,"  vol.  iii.  p  389. 
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Scotland.  Munlo  made  for  the  door,  but  turned  md  Mid  that  before  Campbell 
ami  hiR  party  ^r»t  Uck  to  Harris  he  would  make  them  pay  dear  for  their  trip 
to  Lewis.  Bui  in  order  to  avoid  Munlo,  Mr  CampWJI  ami  his  men  were  ferried 
over  to  Linshader,  ami  in  that  roundabout  way  got  l«ek  to  Harris  without 
molestation. 

Tht  Aulay  MeCOU lay,  Hfiuirfer  of  Harri*.— This  reverend  gentlemen  was 
the  fourth  in  descent  from  the  renowned  Donald  Cam.  Mr  Aulay'*  father  was 
Dugald,  whose  father  was  Angus,  who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Aultdearn. 
Dugald  w  known  in  tradition  a*  Fear  lihreitiu,  i.e.,  the  Man  (Tacksman) 
of  Brenish,  ami  many  songs  and  stories  are  told  of  his  feata  of  strength,  such  as 
that  he  could  rear  a  large  six-oared  Ixiat  on  end  by  himself. 

The  Rev.  Aulay  Macaulay  was  no  doubt  born  at  Brenish  in  lfif>9,  and  died 
in  Harris  April  17*>H.  He  wns  admitted  minister  of  Tyrie  and  Coll,  24th  July 
1702 ;  of  Harris,  6th  October  1712.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Kenneth  Morrison,  Stomoway,  5th  September  1718,  by  whom  he  had  fourteen 
children  ;  she  was  tairn  13th  May  17<>2,  and  died  March  1771.' 

Mr  Aulay  was  much  esteemed  for  his  piety,  benevolence,  and  conduct,  but  as 
lie  was  rigorous  in  administering  church-censure  without  distinction  of  rank 
he  wo*  sometimes  crossed  by  the  delinquents.  One  of  his  parishioners,  Donald 
Macuulay,  was  accused  of  paternity  by  a  woman  in  Harris,  but  he  thought,  as 
he  was  the  friend  (that  is,  relation)  of  the  minister,  that  he  would  not  be  put 
to  the  shame  of  sitting  on  the  stool  of  repentance;  but  Mr  Aulay  would  not 
show  any  lenity  in  his  case,  and  Donald  had  to  submit  to  the  disgrace  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  congregation. 

On  the  Sunday  on  which  Donald  had  to  undergo  church-censure  there  were 
five  Women  who  had  likewise  to  stand  at  the  same  time  ami  place  as  Donald. 
The  minister  directed  all  these  women  and  Donald  to  stand  up,  and  addressing 
Donald,  he  said  :  "What  have  you  done  that  has  caused  you  to  l>e  subjected  to 
the  scandalous  situation  in  which  you  find  yourself  this  day  C  But  receiving 
no  reply,  he  repeated  the  question  in  a  more  determined  tone  of  v<  dee.  "  Answer 
me,  sir,  what  is  the  crime  which  has  Wen  the  cause  of  your  standing  before 

'  Genealogy  of  the  Macauloys,  M.S.  The  Uev.  Aclay  Mneaulay  is  named  in  the 
scandalous  Rev.  John  Lane  Buchanan's  "Travels  in  the  West  Hebrides,"  p.  76. 
Then-  is  not  the  least  reason  for  supposing  that  then-  ever  was  any  connexion  between 
the  L-wis  Maenulays  ami  the  Macaulays  or  Ardineaple.  The  latter  appear  to  |w 
ileaeended  from  the  family  of  Lennox,  ami  arc  now  largely  repr.  sciitcil  in  Clster.  ('/. 
Hill's  "  Ma- donnclls  of  Antrim."  and  "Plantation  of  l'l*ter." 
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this  congregation  I "  "Whut  crime!"  exclaimed  Donald;  "why,  the  very 
same  crime  fur  which  your  father  ami  grandfather  have  had  to  stand  in  a  like 
situation  ;  *'  and  turning  to  his  paramour,  he  said,  "Come  by  me,  woman,  for 
if  there  are  any  strangers  in  the  church  they  might  go  awuy  and  tell  in  Lewis, 
or  in  Uist,  or  in  Skye,  that  I  had  been  guilty  with  the  whole  five."  Thissjieech 
so  disconcerted  the  minister  that  he  tjuickly  closed  the  proceedings. 

Mr  Aulay  had  u  kirk-otticer  who  was  called  Tormod  Cleireach,  or  Normun 
the  Clerk,  u  Macivei  from  Dig,  who  was  a  clever  man  and  a  good  jmk-L  When- 
ever Mr  Aulay  went  to  visit  his  friends  in  Uig  Norman  went  with  him.  Once 
when  they  were  going  there  Mr  Aulay  walked  very  fust,  and  Norman  got  tired 
with  keeping  up  with  him,  and  of  carrying  his  bog,  so  Norman  pretended  to 
be  ill,  when  the  kind  minister  relieved  him  of  the  bag.  Soon  Norman  was 
unable  to  go  any  farther  and  laid  himself  down  on  the  ground.  As  night  was 
coming  on  Mr  Aulay  took  him  on  his  back  and  carried  him  a  mile  and  a  half. 
They  were  then  within  half  a  mile  of  the  house  at  Brenish  ;  Norman  then  con- 
fessed he  had  played  a  trick  on  the  minister,  and  hoped  it  would  cause  him  to 
walk  a  little  more  leisurely  in  future.  Mr  Aulay  merely  told  him  not  to  say 
anything  about  it. 

When  they  wen;  turning  home  to  Harris  again  they  both  got  very  tired  with 
their  long  day's  travel,  and  towards  evening  sat  down  to  rest  by  a  spring  on  the 
hill  of  Luskentire.  They  were  both  very  hungry,  ami  as  Norman  bad  some 
nraddun  1  in  his  bag,  which  his  mother  had  sent  to  his  wife,  he  mixed  some  with 
ii  little  water  and  made  two  large  lunijw.  They  l>egan  to  eat  with  much  eager- 
ness, and  when  Mr  Aulay  had.  made  tolerable  progress  with  his  map 1  (lump)  up 
jumped  Norman  and  addressed  some  advancing  travellers  with  "Your  most 
humble  servant,"  and  "  How  do  you  do  ? "  Up  sprang  Mr  Aulay  in  a  hurry, 
throwing  away  the  remainder  of  his  cwip,  but  there  was  nobody  there. 
Mr  Aulay  set  otf  home  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  the  next  day  remonstrated  witli 
Norman  about  his  tricks  ;  but  he  excused  himself  by  savin}-  that  he  was 

1  "Graddun"  (Martin's  "West.  Met,"  p.  204).  "I  have  often  seen  the  above 
speedy  mode  of  making  bread  of  what  was  only  standing  coin  a  very  short  time 
Is-fore  in  Harris,  and  both  bread  and  meal  are  much  sweeter  to  the  taste  than  what  is 
kiln  dried,  which  is  culled  win  an  timulh,  or  min  thireal,  or  corn -meal, "—MS.  In 
Shed  hi. I  it  was  called  "  bust  in -meal/'  ami  the  bannock  1  tasted  of  it  seemed  as  if  it 
hud  been  made  of  sawdust. 

1  It  is  still  a  custom  to  give  a  cnap  to  a  poor  and  hungry  visitor  ;  sufficient  water  i3 
mixed  with  oatmeal  to  form  a  lump  ;  nrila  tout. 
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afraid  the  minister  was  wasting  time,  and  lie  wanted  him  to  proceed  on  liis 
journey. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  at  the  house  of  Macleod  of  Berneiu, 
Harris,  which  was  attended  by  the  Rev.  Anlay  Macaulay  and  his  faithful  kirk- 
othcer,  Norman  Clerich.  The  ministers'  servants  had  a  room  to  themselves, 
and  got  beef  and  broth  for  their  dinner.  There  was  then  the  custom  of 
Lfttritnaitl,1  that  if,  the  beef  and  broth  were  l>oth  -placed  on  the  table  together 
in  the  same  large  dish  or  bowl.  It  happened  that  Norman  was  one  day  late  in 
coming  to  dinner  and  his  greedy  messmates  had  eaten  all  the  meat,  but  they  had 
not  begun  on  the  broth  for  it  was  scalding  hot.  Norman  came  in,  and  finding 
that  his  share  of  the  beef  had  been  eaten  he  lifted  the  large  bowl  of  broth  and 
|>oured  it  over  them.  The  screams  of  the  scalded  lads  brought  everybody  to 
the  spot,  but  Norman  went  off  and  hid  himself  under  some  hay  in  a  barn.  The 
next  day  Norman  left  his  retreat,  and  defended  himself  before  the  assembled 
clergymen  with  so  much  spirit  that  he  was  excused.  Mr  Aulay  was  afraid  he 
would  still  go  on  with  his  tricks,  for,  being  born  a  bard,  he  was  allowed  to  do 
almost  anything  he  liked. 

Norman  Clerich  was  retained  as  kirk-officer  till  Mr  Aulay  died,  and  the 
minister  ou  his  death-bed  desired  that  his  much  beloved  friend  and  servant 
should,  when  lie  died,  be  buried  beside  him  ;  and  the  two  rest  together  immedi- 
ately within  what  was  the  door  of  the  church,  and  on  the  right  hand  side  as  you 
enter.  Mackay,  the  late  kirk-officer  strictly  enjoined  his  son  to  present-  the 
memory  of  the  spot  where  the  old  minister  was  buried,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  point  it  out  with  certainty  to  those  who  might  wish  to  know  it- 

The  history  of  the  leading  family  of  Macaulay,  from  this  time,  is 
easily  accessible  in  the  volume  of  Sir  Charles  Trevclyan,  and  in  many 
other  sources.  We  have  traced  them  hero  from  lawlessness  and  blood- 
shed to  the  peaceful  ministrations  uf  Christianity  ;  -and  a  little  further 
on  they  are  holding  high  positions  in  our  eastern  empire  or  in  England. 
And  so  it  has  been  with  nearly  every  Highland  clan  :  forced  by  an  econo- 
mical necessity  to  leave  the  lands  of  their  ancestors,  they  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  arts,  but  more  particularly  in  arms,  until  their  names  are 
familiar  to  all  the  world.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  a  c  l  an  was  a  community 
id  which  its  chief  had  all  the  power  of  a  king  ;  the  Daofiie-uuMe,  or 

'  I  (llllliot  Imd  tli:>  Monl  clsi  where. 
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gentlemen,  vfvm  tho  aristocracy ;  and  the  Tunthanaich,  or  tenants,  were 
11  da88  too  indolent  to  work  without  compulsion,  and  too  ignorant  to 
know  that  they  were  oppressed.  Each  was  necessary  to  the  other,  for 
there  was  no  right  hut  might,  no  law  hut  force.  All  that  is  changed  now. 
Let  anyone  look  over  the  valuation  roll  of  the  Highland  counties  and 
they  will  set-  how  few  of  tho  families  retain  their  ancestral  properties, 
anil  the  class  of  gentry  who  held  their  lands  under  tho  chiefs,  is  altogether 
gone.  Even  the  tenants  and  crofters  are  on  the  move,  and  when  educa- 
tion is  diffused  among  them  they  will  no  longer  ho  content  with  the  life 
i  if  weariness  and  poverty  they  now  endure.  Various  causes  have  hrought 
alnnit  this  unfortunate  condition  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles,  hut  although 
they  cannot  he  passed  by  without  regret,  no  room  is  left  for  their  discus- 
sion in  this  already  lengthy  article  on  the  "  Traditions  of  the  Macaulays." 

VIII. 

NOTICE  OF  AN  ANCIENT  CELTIC  RELIQIARY  EXHIBITED  TO  THE 
.SOCIETY  BY  SIR  ARCHIBALD  GRANT,  BART.,  OF  MONYMl'SK. 
By  JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  Assist  a  nt-S  ec  r  eta  hy  and  Keeper  ok  the 
Miseim. 

The  Reliquary  now  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  the  kindness  of  Sir 
Archibald  CJrant  is  a  small  oblong  box,  the  lid  of  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  high-pitched  roof  with  sloping  gables.  It  measures  4 J  inches  in 
length,  2  J  inches  in  height,  to  the  opening  of  the  lid,  and  2  inches  in 
width  across  the  end.  Tho  lid  measures  \\  inches  in  height,  and  2 \ 
inches  along  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  the  projecting  ornamental  terminations 
being  each  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  gable-shaped  ends  of  the  roof 
form  equilateral  triangles  of  1J  inches  of  a  side. 

The  box  itself  is  of  wood,  hollowed  out  of  a  single  piece,  the  lower 
part  rectangular,  the  upper  triangular  lengthwise  with  sloping  ends 
corresponding  to  the  external  form  of  the  lid  of  the  casket.  It  is  eased 
outside  with  thin  plates  of  bronze,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  framework  of 
the  same  material,  formed  like  a  hollow  circular  moulding  carried  round 
the  edges  of  the  box,  and  squared  at  the  corners.    This  framework  is 
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attached  to  the  wood  by  rivets,  and  covers  the  edges  of  tlie  thin  plates 
in  which  the  box  is  encased.  The  covering  plates  of  bronze  on  the 
back  ami  ends  of  the  box  and  its  lid  are  plain,  but  those  on  the  front 


Fig.  I.  The  Monymusk  Reliquary,  Front  View  (actual  size). 

of  the  casket  arc  of  silver,  and  highly  ornamented.  (See  Kg.  1.)  The  or- 
namentation consists  of  a  series  of  patterns  of  engraved,  zoomorphic,  inter- 
laced work ;  the  spaces  between  the  parts  of  the  ornament  being  stippled  or 
Idled  with  dots  so  as  to  form  a  ground  for  the  patterns.    On  these  silver 
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plates  covering  tho  front  of  tho  lower  part  and  lid  of  the  casket,  are 
placed  three  projecting  ornaments  enclosing  plates  of  metal  chased  with 
interlacing  designs.  The  middle  ornament  on  the  lid  or  upper  part  of 
the  casket  is  circular,  and 
those  on  either  side  oblong. 
This  arrangement  is  reversed 
on  the  lower  part  of  the 
casket.  The  centre  orna- 
ment of  this  row  and  the 
one  to  the  right  have  been 
lost,  and  their  sockets  ara 
empty,  but  they  have  been 
supplied  in  the  drawing  by 
the  repetition  of  tho  corre- 
8i>onding  ones  which  aro 
left.  The  frame  of  the  cir- 
cular ornaments  consists  of 
B  moulding  of  bronze,  rather 
more  than  |th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  projection, 
bearing  three  segmental  set- 
tings of  red  enamel,  each 
of  the  width  of  the  ring, 
which  encloses  a  space  of 
a! Hint  §ths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Within  this  space 
is  the  circular  plate  of  gilt 
metal,  chased  with  a  pattern 
of  plain  interlacing  knot- 
work  arranged  round  a  cen- 
tral boss  also  of  gilt  metal  Tho  oblong  ornaments  have  settings  filled 
with  red  enamel  at  tho  four  corners,  which  are  cinbbed,  and  the  en- 
closed interlacing  pattern  is  arranged  round  a  central  setting  of  the  same 


Fig.  2.  The  Monymusk  Kcli<[um  v,  cn<l  view 
(actual  size). 
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enamel.  The  central  part  of  the  ridge  of  the  roof  has  also  on  it«  face 
an  interlaced  pattern,  chased  on  a  projecting  panel,  the  top  of  which  is 
tilled  with  red  enamel.  The  expanded  projecting  ends  of  the  ridge  of 
the  n>of  are  ornamented  with  a  panel  of  interlaced  work  of  zoomorphic 
character,  arranged  round  a  central  setting  of  lapis  lazuli. 

Each  end  of  the  casket  has  been  furnished  with  a  hinged  socket  for  a 
strap,  probably  of  leather,  by  which  the  casket  cuuld  he  conveniently 
susjH'nded  round  the  neck  when  carried  on  the  breast  of  the  hearer,  as 
was  the  Celtic  custom.  One  of  these  hinged  appendages  is  gone,  hut 
the  other  remains,  and  is  shown  in  the  end  view  of  the  casket  given  in 
the  woodcut,  fig.  2.  It  is  3|  inches  in  length,  by  nearly  jths  of  an  inch 
in  width,  and  highly  ornamented  with  coloured  enamels.  The  lower  part 
below  the  hinge  is  furnished  with  two  projecting  loops,  which  jkiss 
through  holes  in  the  wood  to  receive  an  interior  fastening.  The  upper 
part  is  hollow  to  receive  the  end  of  the  strap,  and  there  are  three  holes 
for  pins  or  rivets  to  fasten  the  strap  in  its  place.  The  ornament  of 
the  semicircular  part  below  the  hinge  consists  of  a  central  semicircular 
panel,  surrounded  by  a  zigzag  l>order  of  bright  yellow  enamel,  enclosed 
in  a  similar  bonier  of  red.  The  upper  part  has  a  central  panel  of  oblong 
rectangular  form,  surrounded  by  a  bonier  of  red  enamel,  in  which  are 
patterns  of  double  n-versing,  and  diverging  spirals,  in  a  style  which  is 
specially  Celtic. 

The  Reliquary  is  preserved  at  Monymusk  House,  and  nothing  what- 
ever is  known  of  its  previous  history.  The  Priory  of  Monymusk  was  an 
establishment  of  Culdees  in  the  12th  century,  when  it  first  appears  in 
record  in  the  Chartulary  of  St  Andrews,  to  which  it  was  affiliated.  Its 
foundation  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  says  Reeves,  "  rests  upon  the  doubtful 
authority  of  a  boundary  Charter,  and  the  more  questionable  assertion  of 
Hector  lJoeee."  The  probability  is,  that  Malcolm  Canmore  was  tin; 
n-storer  of  a  decayed  establishment,  and  not  its  first  founder.  In  124") 
the  Culdees  were  converted  into  Canons  of  the  order  of  St  Augustin,  aud 
the  monastery  subsisted  until  after  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  when 
its  luml.s  and  endowments  fell  into  possession  of  a  younger  branch  of 
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thu  family  of  "William,  Lord  Forbes,  whoso  fourth  son  Robert  was  the 
last  Prior.  William  Forbes  of  Monymusk,  whose  father  Duncan  had 
received  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Monymusk  in  1549  from  the  Prior, 
subsequently  received  a  grant  of  the  whole  houses  and  buildings  of  the 
monastery,  which  were  then  ruined  and  without  residents,  the  members 
of  the  convent  being  all  dead  except  Robert,  the  commondator  by  whom 
the  grant  was  made.  In  1712  Sir  Francis  Grant,  Lord  Cullen,  ono  of 
the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  purchased  the  whole  lands  of 
Monymusk  from  Sir  William  Forbes. 

Rut  there  was  an  older  family  of  Monymusk  than  either  of  these. 
The  first  notice  of  them  is  contained  in  a  curious  deed  by  which,  in 
1315,  the  Abbot  ami  Convent  of  Aberbrothock,  grant  to  Malcolm  de 
Monimusk,  the  whole  lands  of  Forglen,  with  the  custody  of  the  Rrec- 
bennoch of  St  Columba,  which  King  William  the  Lion  had  given  to  them 
on  the  foundation  of  their  monastery.  The  Rrecbennoch  was  one  of  the 
sacred  cexitla  or  battle-ensigns  of  the  Scots  anil  though  it  has  been 
usually  assumed  that  it  was  a  consecrated  banner,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  like  all  the  other  Celtic  resilbt  that  arc  known,  it  must  have  l>een 
a  reliquary  enclosing  some  relic  of  the  saint.  If  this  reliquary,  which  is 
still  preserved  at  Monymusk,  l>e  not  the  missing  Rrecbennoch  which  was 
thus  given  into  the  custody  of  Malcolm  de  Monimusk  in  1315,  it  can  at 
least  be  said  of  it  that  its  form  is  that  of  a  vcxilluni,  and  that  it  is  ono 
of  a  class  of  Celtic  reliquaries,  of  which  the  Rrcac  Moedoc  is  a  well- 
known  example,  all  possessing  the  same  typical  form.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  only  example  of  its  class  now  remaining  in  Scotland,  and  the  beauty 
and  specially  Celtic  character  of  its  ornamentation  invest  it  with  an 
interest  of  no  ordinary  kind,  independent  of  all  such  questions  of 
historic  association. 

[This  paper,  which  should  have  appeared  in  the  last  volume,  has  been 
delayed  on  account  of  the  woodcuts,  which  have  been  drawn  and  en- 
graved by  Mr  John  Adam,  in  a  style  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.] 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  TO  — NOTICE  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  THE  CHEAT 
.UK  [ALVA  IMI'KSSIS,  LINN  ),  FOUND  IN  CAITHNESS ;  WITH 
NOTES  OF  ITS  i  KXT  RKENCE,  he,  IN  SCOTLAND,  AND  OF  ITS 
EARLY  HISTORY.  Bv  JOHN  ALEXANDER  SMITH,  M.D.,  Secretary 
S.A.  Soot. 

In  my  previous  pa|«r  on  the  Great  Auk  (Proceedings,  vol  i.  pp.  82,  83, 
New  Series,  1879)  I  quoted  from  the  "Account  of  Hirto  and  Kona," 
in  Pinkerton's  "General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Trawls,"  and  also 
referred  to  as  included  in  the  Sibhald  MSS.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
that  given  to  Sir  liobert  Sibhald  by  Sir  George  M'Kenzie  of  Tarbat 

The  Kev.  Walter  Maeleod,  who  is  so  well  able  to  explain  and  decipher 
old  MSS.,  has  been  good  enough  to  compare  the  writings  of  Sir  George 
M'Kenzie  with  this  MSS.,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  judge  whether  they  were 
origiual  MSS.  or  simply  copies  by  Sir  Robert  Sibhald.  M'Kenzie's 
account  was  probably  sent  to  Sir  Robert  before  the  publication  of  his 
"Scotia  Illustrata,"  1684,  as  in  it  he  refers  to  the  very  great  size  of  the 
egg  of  the  Garefowl,  which  Sir  George  M'Kenzie  specially  mixtions. 

Mr  Macleoil  writes  to  me  as  follows  :— 

"  I  have  again  examined  the  MSS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library  on  the  Western 
Islands. 

"MS.  2.  3  is  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  James  Balfour  of 
Denmylne,  Lyon  King  of  Anns,  and  has  his  name  inscribed  under  date  10-12. 
It  ia  professedly  a  transcript  of  the  4  Dcscriptionc  of  the  Wcsterne  lies  of  Scot- 
land, by  Mr  Donald  Monro,  who  travelled  through  many  of  them  in  Anno 
154!).'  This  is  the  MS.  published  by  Auld  in  1774,  and  in  the  'Miscellanea 
Seotica'  already  referred  to,  where,  by  a  printer'*  error,  the  date  is  given  as 
"  15«J4  "  instead  of  "  I54SJ,"  as  correctly  printed  by  Auld. 

M  MS.  31.  2.  6  (old  number,  Jac.  V.  4.  24.)  is  another  copy  of  the  Don's 
'  Description  of  the  Occidental  (i.e.,  Westerne)  lies  of  Scotland.  Bv  Mr  Donald 
Munro,  who  travelled  through  many  of  them  in  Anno  1549.'  The  handwriting 
of  this  copy,  which  is  not  an  exact  transcript  of  the  former,  I  am  not  aide  to 
identify;  but  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  period  between  the  Restoration  and 
the  Revolution,  IGG0-HJ90.  The  notes  on  the  margin  of  it  are  stated  in  the 
Catalogue  t  »  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Kohert  Sibbald,  and  from  com- 
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pnrison  I  tliink  it  is  so  ;  the  copy  may  therefore  have  been  made  nndcr  hi* 
.supervision.  In  the  same  MS.  volume  there  is  added  a  copy  of  another  old  MS., 
entitled  •  Description  of  the  lies  of  Scotland,'  the  author  of  which  is  not  known. 

"  MS.  33.  3.  20  (old  number,  A.  4.  14.)  with  the  general  title  of  4  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Islands  belonging  to  the  Crownc  of  Scotland  taken  from  several 
manuscripts  ;  and  the  nidations  of  those  that  lived  in  them  or  frequented  them, 
&c,  &:•.,'  and  a  sub-title,  'A  Description  of  the  Isles  belonging  to  the  Crownc 
of  Scotland*.  By  Sir  Robert  Siblwld.'  This  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  Dean 
Munro's  'Description,'  but  it  is  incorporated  apparently  with  such  other 
matters  concerning  the  Western  Isles  as  Sir  RoWrt  was  able  to  collect  This 
MS.  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  R.  Sihbald. 

"  I  have  compared  these  MSS.  with  some  autograph  MSS.  of  Sir  Ueorge 
Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh,  and  also  with  some  writings  of  Sir  (Jeorge  M'Kenzie 
of  Tarbat,  afterwards  Earl  of  Croniartie,  but  do  not  consider  that  either  of 
these  persons  was  the  writer  of  any  part  of  them. 

"  I  may  state  that  the  writings  of  the  two  Mackenzie?  referred  to  are  in  the 
collection  of  MSS.  which  ln-longed  to  the  late  Mr  David  Laing,  LL.D.,  and  are 
now  in  the  University  Library." 

Dean  Manro  (MS.  31.  2.  6.),  in  his  description  of  Hirta  and  its  adjoin- 
ing islets,  only  refers  generally  to  the  sea-fowl. — "  In  thir  rock  lies 
are  infinite  fair  schcippis,  with  nne  falcon  nest  and  wild  fotilis  biggand." 
To  this  copy  of  Dean  Munro's  MS.  there  is  also  added  a  copy  of  another 
old  MS.,  entitled  "The  Description  of  the  lies  of  Scotland."1  It  also  in- 
cludes a  notice  of  "  Irt."  I  quote  only  the  references  to  the  sea-fowl : — 
"  It  is  moist  fertile  of  seheip  and  foulis;"  describing  the  natives  he  says 
—"but  thair  daylie  excreitotion  is  moist  in  delving  and  labouring  the 
ground,  taking  of  foullis  and  gaddering  their  eggis,  quhoron  they  leif 
for  the  moist  poirt  of  their  fude." 

1  Copies  of  then  MSS.— MS.  81.  2.  6,  and  along  with  it  "The  Description  of 
the  lies  of  Scotland,"  aUo  the  MS.  33.  3.  20— have  Uuu  recently  copied  for  the 
Society,  under  the  careful  hii|H«rvistion  of  the  Rev.  W.  Mad/cod,  ami  arc  now  preserved 
in  our  Library,  and  "The  Description  of  the  lies  of  Scotland"  has  jmt  been  printed 
at  full  length  in  the  A|>i*ndix  to  Mr  W.  F.  Skene's  recently  published  "Celtic 
Scotland,"  vol.  iv.,  Edinburgh,  1880.  Mr  Skene  considers  this  MS.  from  internal 
evidence  to  have  Inch  written  Mween  1577  and  1595. 
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Sir  Rol*rt  8ibl>ald  in  the  last  MS.  referred  to  (No.  33.  3.  20)  seems 
to  incorporate  in  a  continuous  narrative  or  description  the  various  accounts 
given  of  these  islands,  some  of  them  having  been  sent  to  him  apparently 
in  answer  to  queries  ;  as  one  part  of  the  MS.  is  entitled  : — "  Ane  answer 
to  the  Geucmll  Queries  for  the  Isle  of  MulL"  He  includes  in  this  MS. 
Sir  George  M'Kenzic's  "  Account"  (part  of  which  I  have  printed  in  my 
paper,  p,  82),  but  without  any  special  mention  of  its  authorship.  He 
transposes  it  to  suit  his  own  arrangement,  quotes  the  large  size  of  the 
eggs  of  the  Great  Auk  "  almost  as  big  as  those  of  the  ostrLh  "  already 
referred  to,  and  the  very  great  abundance  of  the  sea-fowl,  Arc.  In  this  MS. 
(from  which  I  also  quoted  in  my  former  l<aper,  p.  83,  but  the  number  of 
which  should  have  been  33.  3.  20),  he  adds  various  details  of  the  sea- 
fowl  and  their  habits,  Arc,  from  other  authorities,  whose  names  he  does 
not  give.  Under  the  title  of  "Addenda"  to  this  MS.  he  also  gives 
a  much  more  detailed  description  of  Hirta,  principally  from  Martin's 
Account  of  his  Voyage— only  instead  of  saying  like  Martin  that  the  egg 
of  the  Garefowl  "  is  twice  as  big  as  tbat  of  the  Solan  Goose,'*  Sir  Robert 
now  says  it  is  as  big  as,  if  not  bigger,  than  that  of  tame  geese.  I  may 
perhaps  quote  the  whole  passage: — 

"  The  Garefowle,  is  the  largest  and  stateliest  of  all  the  Sea  Fowles  here.  He  is 
bigger  than  a  Solan  Goose,  of  a  black  colour,  red  about  the  eyes,  with  a  large 
white  spot  under  each  eye,  a  long  broad  bill  ;  standeth  straight  on  his*  feet  hold- 
ing his  body  upright.  His  wings  are  short  He  heth  no  flight.  He  cometli 
thcr  the  first  of  May  and  goeth  away  the  middle  of  June.  He  layeth  his  egg* 
upon  the  bate  reek.  If  it  be  taken  away  he  layeth  no  more  till  the  next  year. 
He  heth  the  hatching  spot  upon  his  breast,  i.e.,  a  l»are  spot  Without  downes. 
This  may  be  seen  in  all  fowles  which  hatch.  The  egg  of  the  Garefowle  is  as 
big,  if  not  larger  than  that  of  tame  geese,  and  is  variously  spotted." 

This  is  apparently  Martins  account,  but  slightly  altered  in  its  style  and 
arrangement,  1  have  already  quoted  Martin's  account  of  the  Garefowl 
in  my  former  paper  (p.  H*>). 

It  is  interesting  therefore  to  notice,  as  I  have  now  attempted  to  point 
out,  that  Sir  Holn-rt  Sihbald,  from  bis  first  short  account  of  the  Garefowl 
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in  his  "  Scotia  lllustrata"  (quoted  at  p.  85  of  my  former  l>aper),  ap- 
parently on  the  authority  of  Sir  George  M'Kenzie's  statement  tliat  "  it 
hath  eggs  aa  big  almost  as  those  of  the  ostrich" — which  Siblmld  however 
simply  describes  as  "  ovo  maximo,"  and  tells  us  that  the  Garefowl  was  one 
of  the  birds  on  which  he  desired  more  accurate  information — goes  on  next 
to  note  Martin's  description  of  the  bird,  and  its  egg  as  being  "  twice  as 
big  as  that  of  a  Solau  Goose."  Martin  gives  this  natural-enough 
comparison,  made,  doubtless,  by  some  St  Hilda  man  familiar  only  with 
the  eggs  of  sea-fowl.  Sir  Robert  then  concludes  with  this,  his  last 
notice  of  it,  in  the  MS.  just  quoted,  whore  ho  says  : — "  The  egg  of 
the  Garcfnwlc  is  as  big,  if  not  larger,  than  that  of  tame  geese,"  a 
comparison  of  its  sue  familiar  to  and  easily  understood  by  every  one; 
except  perhaps  by  the  natives  of  St  Kilda  who  had  no  domestic 
poultry. 

This  whole  history,  then,  of  the  Garefowl  and  its  egg,  becoming  thus 
gradually  more  explicit,  is  also,  it  apjiears  to  me,  an  additional  proof  of 
the  continued  presence  of  this  bird  on  the  island  of  St  Kilda — it  may 
have  been  in  gradually  failing  numbers — both  in  Martin's  time  as  well  as 
subsequent  to  it ;  which,  however,  some  of  our  writers  on  ornithology 
seem  strongly  inclined  to  doubt. 

I  may  mention  that  Dean  Munro's  "Description  "  as  well  as  Sir  George 
M'Ketuie's  "Account"  were  published  in  1774,  in  a  small  volume,  now 
very  scarce,  with  the  following  title: — 

Description  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  called  Hydrides. 
By  Mr  Donald  Munro,  High  Dean  of  the  Isles,  who  travelled 
through  mo^t  of  them  in  the  year  lo49. 
With  his 

Genealogies  of  the  chief  Clans  of  the  Isles. 
Now  first  published  from  the  Manuscript. 

To  which  is  added — - 
1.  An  Account  of  IIirta  and  Hon  a,  by  the  1/ird  Register  Sin  Geoiicb 
M'Kenxie  of  Tarhat,  never  before  published. 
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II.  A  Description  of  Saint  Kilda,  I>y  Mr  Alexander  BuOBAlt,  latv 

Minister  there. 

III.  A  Voyage  to  Saint  Kilda  in  1697,  by  M.  Maktin,  Gentleman. 

Edlnburoh:  Printed  by  William  An  n.  mdcclxxiv. 

The  sub-title  to  Sir  George  M'Kenzie's  account  is  as  follows  :— 
"  An  Account  of  Ilirta  and  Roua,  Given  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  by  The 
Lonl  Register,  Sir  George  M'Kenzie  of  Tarbat.   As  he  had  it  from 
intelligent  Persons  dwelling  in  the  same." 

In  Gough's  "  Rritish  Topography,"  voL  ii.  p.  273,  4to,  London,  1780, 
he  refers  to  this  and  others  works  on  the  Western  Islands,  and  says  that 
the  copy  of  the  Dean's  MS.  published  by  William  Auld,  Edinburgh, 
1774,  was  corrected  from  the  MS.  in  the  Advocate's  Library  here,  "the 
best  and  corrected  copy." 

I  also  referred  to  the  Great  Auk  noticed  by  Professor  Fleming,  D.D., 
in  his  (> Gleanings  of  Natural  History  during  a  Voyage  along  the  Coast 
of  Scotland  in  1821,"  published  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal,"  vol.  x.,  1821.  The  Rev.  John  Fleming,  D.D.,  minister  of 
Flisk,  afterwards  Professor  Fleming  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  in 
the  course  of  his  voyage  round  Scotland  with  Mr  Stevenson,  in  the 
"Regent"  yacht,  says: — "We  left  Loehbroom  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  [August]  on  our  return  to  [the  island  of]  Seal  pa  [or  Glass,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Harris,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse],  which  we  reached 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  When  on  the  eve  of  our  departure  from  the 
island,  we  got  on  hoard  a  live  example  of  the  Great  Auk  (Aim  itnpennix), 
which  Mr  Maclellan,  the  tacksman  of  Glass,  had  captured  some  time 
before  off  St  Kilda.  It  was  emaciated,  aud  had  the  appearance  of  being 
sickly  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  became  sprightly,  having  been 
plentifully  supplied  with  fresh  fish,  and  permitted  occasionally  to  sport 
in  the  water,  with  a  curd  fastened  to  one  of  its  h»gs  to  prevent  escape. 
Even  in  this  state  of  restraint  it  performed  the  motions  of  diving  and 
swimming  under  water  with  a  rapidity  that  set  all  pursuit  from  a  boat  at 
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defiance.  A  few  white  feathers  were  at  this  time  making  their  appear- 
ance on  the  sides  of  its  neck  and  throat,  which  increased  considerably 
during  the  following  week,  and  left  no  room  to  doubt,  that,  like  its  con 
geners,  the  blackness  of  the  throat  feathers  of  summer  is  exchanged  for 
white  during  the  winter  season.  I  may  add  that  the  black  colour  of  the 
throat  of  the  Bazorbill  (Aim  tonbt)  was  at  this  time  undergoing  a  similar 
change.  In  the  young  of  this  species  the  neck  was  black,  but  the  throat  was 
freckled  with  white.  The  bill  was  black,  with  the  rudiments  of  a  single 
ridge,  and  the  white  line  reaching  to  the  eye  was  obvious"  (voi.  i.  p.  97). 

The  date  of  this  visit  was  in  the  month  of  August,  and  the  Doctor  goes 
on  to  say  :— "  After  leaving  the  Isle  of  Glass,  and  taking  shelter  on  the 
ll)th  of  August  in  Loch  Muddy,  we  sailed  across  to  Skye  on  the 
20th,  ami  entered  Loch  Seavig,  where  wo  landed,"  &c. 

Professor  Fleming  afterwards  published  his  "  History  of  British 
Animals"  in  18*28,  and,  curiously  enough,  in  describing  this  bird  ho 
gives  the  year  1822  (probably  a  misprint)  as  the  time  when  he  examined 
it.  It  was  a  voyage  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Northern 
Lights  for  the  inspection  of  the  different  lighthouses,  with  which  Dr 
Fleming  was  associated  as  a  guest,  and  as  it  is  of  some  little  interest  to 
give  the  exact  date  when  this,  the  last  sjiecimen,  of  this  apparently  now 
extinct  bird  was  captured  in  Scotland,  I  subsequently  applied  to  Thomas 
Stevenson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  well-known  engineer  to  the  Board, 
and  to  the  Secretary,  and  I  received  the  annexed  letters,  which  com- 
pletely settle  the  question  :— 

Northers  Lkiiitbouse  Boakd, 

H4  (Jeoroe  Street, 
Edinhuroh,  18th  March  1880. 

Dear  Sir, —  Referring  to  your  call  yesterday,  and  your  inquiry  whether  it 
was  in  the  year  1821  or  1S22  that  Pr  fessor  Fleming  accompanied  the  Com- 
missioners on  their  inspection  voyage,  I  l>eg  to  say  that  the  Engineers  have 
ascertained  from  an  inspection  of  the  journals  of  these  voyages  that  the  name 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Fleming  of  Flisk  occurs  in  the  report  of  the  voyage  for  1821, 
hut  not  in  that  for  1822. 

Vol-  xiv.  2  K 
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It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  ProfoMOT  Fleming  accompanied  the  Commis- 
sioners in  1*21,  and  highly  improbable  that  he  did  so  in  1*22.— I  am,  dear  Sir, 
yours  faithfully,  J.  M.  Dcncan,  Srcy. 

John  Alexander  Smith,  Esq.,  M.D.. 
10  Palmerston  Place. 

Northern  Lighthouse  Board, 

H4  GEoROE  STREET, 

Edinburgh,  \Gth  3/arrA  1880. 

My  dear  Sir— I  find  Mr  Duncan  wan  asking  about  the  Auk.  It  is  given 
in  my  Father's  Annual  Rejiort  for  1821. 

I  will  try  Ui  lay  my  hands  on  his  Journal,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  in  it* 
place.— Yours  very  truly,  Thomas  Stevenson. 

Dr  Smith. 
«!t<\  fte. 

Northern  Liohthousk  Board, 

84  Georoe  Street, 
Edinburgh,  \~th  March  1880. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — 1  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  get  my  Father's  private 
Journal  for  1821.  I  find,  however,  that  he  went  from  Leith  and  went  round 
the  coast,  arriving  at  Greenock  on  the  7th  September,  so  that  I  believe  the 
Great  Auk  escaped  in  or  near  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  I  begin  to  fear  the  Journal 
for  1821  may  not  be  recovered.— Your*  very  truly,  T.  Stevenson. 

Dr  Smith. 
&C  &c. 

In  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Professor  Alfred  Newlon  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  who  has  jwiid  much  attention  to  all  matters  connected 
with  this  bird,  he  refers  to  my  remarks  on  the  statements  taken  from  Fox's 
"  Synopsis  of  the  Newcastle  Museum "  about  the  great  auk  burrowing 
like  a  rabbit  (p.  94).  He  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  the  reference  must 
be  te  the  Puffin,  and  says  :  "  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the 
Garefowl  ever  did  such  a  thing,  and  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  it 
did  not." 

Professor  Newton  also  kindly  corrects  a  mistake  I  fell  into  owing  to  a 
typographical  error  in  the  list  of  works  cited  by  Fabricius  in  his  "  Fauna 
Groenlaiulica,"  which  was  the  only  authority  I  was  then  able  to  refer  to  on 
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the  subject  (p.  101  of  my  paper).  The  title  of  Eggert  Olafsen's  and  lijarnc 
Povelaen's  book  is,  "  Reise  igiennem  Island,"  i.e.,  Travels  in  (or  through- 
out) Iceland.  It  was  published  at  Soriie,  a  rather  important  place  in 
Denmark.  It  was  Iceland,  therefore,  that  was  referred  to  as  a  nesting- 
place  of  the  Garefowl,  and  not  the  island  of  Sortie  in  Norway,  which, 
indeed,  is  out  of  the  former  range  of  the  great  auk  (Alca  iuijtcnnitf). 

After  referring  to  the  history  of  the  great  auk,  or  noitbern  penguin, 
and  its  being  at  the  first  confounded  with  the  penguins  of  the  southern 
seas,  I  stated  (p.  100)  that  they  were  by  naturalists  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  the  great  Family  Am?id.e,  but  that  the  great  auk  belonged  to 
the  Sub-Family  Alcimn,  and  the  true  penguins  to  the  Sub-Faiudy  Sp/umt*- 
citue.  Changes  of  classification  have  gone  on,  and  more  modem  orni- 
thologists have  since  placed  them  still  more  apart ;  and  I  am  again  in- 
debted to  Professor  Newton  for  giving  me  the  latest  information  on  this 
interesting  subject : — 

"Bonaparte  in  1831  recognized  the  penguins  of  the  southern  seas 
as  forming  a  distinct  family,  Sphkxiscid.<k,  which  is  now  adopted  by 
nearly  all  authorities,  though  some  of  them  term  it  Aptenodytid*.  In 
1867  Professor  Huxley  pointed  out  that,  whereas  the  ALC1D*  were  mani- 
festly closely  allied  to  the  gulls,  petrels,  and  divers,  forming  a  group  to 
which  he  applied  the  name  of  CBOOXOftPBJt,  the  penguins  differed  in  many 
remarkable  characters,  ami  formed  a  group  of  equal  rank,  which  he  called 
SniENiscoMoiu'H.K  (Proceedings  of  Zoological  Society,  1867,  pp.  457,  458). 
This  conclusion  of  Professor  Huxley  has  been  accepted  in  principle  by 
the  majority  of  leading  ornithologists,  one  of  whom,  Professor  Alphonse 
Milne- Ed  wards,  in  a  most  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  family  now  in  courso 
of  publication  in  the  "Annalcs  des  Sciences  Naturclles"  (series  6, 
voL  ix.),1  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  penguins  of  the  southern  seas  the 
most  singular,  if  not  the  most  abnormal,  group  of  the  class  Avet. 
Systematise  at  present  differ  considerably  as  to  the  number  of  genera 
into  which  the  group  should  be  divided, — six  or  eight  having  Wen  more 
or  less  definitely  proposed,-  while  the  number  of  specie!  is  still  uncertain. 
1  Art.  9,  "  Rtchercbe*  SOT  U  faune  ties  regions  anstroUs." 
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Except  out-,  which  is  found  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  all  inhabit  the  ocean 
to  the  southward  of  the  Tropic  of  the  Capricorn,  resorting  to  its  shores 
and  islands  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  The  treatise  above  named,  when 
completed,  will  doubtless  form  by  far  the  best  account  of  these  birds 
that  has  been  written,  while  the  portion  that  has  already  appeared  gives 
a  very  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject," 

In  conclusion  I  may  notice  that  since  my  paper  on  the  great  auk  was 
published  two  eggs  of  this  bird  have  been  accidentally  discovered  in  a 
private  collection  in  Edinburgh.  They  were  each  labelled  "  Penguin," 
and  were  told  by  auction  in  Mr  Dowell's  rooms  here  in  a  varied  collec- 
tion of  eggs,  &c,  the  property  of  W.  ('.  Murray,  Esq.,  AV.S.  The  collec- 
tion had  been  purchased  some  twenty-five  years  before,  by  his  late  father, 
John  Murray,  Esq.,  S.S.C.  (neither  of  whom  apparently  were  aware 
that  it  included  the  eggs  of  the  great  auk),  from  the  late  John  Lister, 
Esq.,  advocate,  by  whose  deceased  brother,  Andrew,  this  natural  history 
collection  had  been  made,  and  in  whose  possession  they  were  believed  to 
Lave  been  for  a  considerable  time.  Another  brother  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  army,  and  it  was  supposed  that  possibly  he  might  have  brought  these 
eggs  to  his  naturalist  brother.  The  collection  was  purchased  for  a  small 
sum  by  Mr  Small,  bird-stiiller,  who  ascertained  that  these  eggs  were  really 
those  of  the  northern  penguin  or  great  auk.  The  eggs  were  afterwards  sold 
in  London  at  Stevens's  Auction  Looms  in  July  1*80,  where  they  weie 
purchased  by  the  Light  Honourable  Lord  Lilford,  the  one  for  £100  and 
the  other  at  102  guineas,  the  highest  price  yet  realised  for  the  eggs  of 
the  Great  Auk.  now  believed  to  be  extinct 

Mr  Lobert  Uray  exhibited  these  eggs  to  the  Loyal  Society  here  (June 
1880),  and  gave  some  notes  of  the  history  of  the  bird  in  relation  espe- 
cially to  Newfoundland  (Proc.  Loy.  Sop.  Edin.,  vol  x.). 
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NOTICE  OF  A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  SILVER  FEN  ANNULAR  BROOCH, 
ORNAMENTED  WITH  GOLD  FILIGREE  WORK  AND  AMBER  SET- 
TINGS, FOUND  AT  ACHAVROLE,  DUN  HEATH,  CAITHNESS,  IN  1860; 
AND  OF  TWO  SILVER  BROOCHES,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  ANDREW 
HEITON,  F.S.A.  S<ot.,  SAID  TO  HAVE  BEEN  FOUND  IN  THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  PERTH.  By  JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  Assirtant- 
SKCKKTARY  and  Kk.kckk  <>f  thk  Mrsr.t'M. 

The  fragment  of  a  brooch  which  forms  the  wibject  of  thin  not  ire  was 
brought  to  me  by  Mr  John  Marshall,  of  Messrs  William  Marshall  &  Co., 
jewellers,  Sec,  Princes  Street.  It  hail  been  shown  to  Mr  Marshall  as  a 
curious  specimen  of  ancient  work,  and  lie  kindly  offered  his  services  in 
securing  it  for  the  Museum  on  my  representing  the  desirability  of  such 
an  acquisition.  Having  been  placed  in  communication  with  the  owner 
of  the  fragment,  1  learned  to  my  great  regret  that  it  had  been  found  so 
long  ago  as  18«i0,  and  that  he  was  ouly  the  casual  possessor  of  one  of 
the  fragments  into  which  the  brooch  had  been  broken.  From  him,  how- 
ever, I  learned  the  time  and  place  of  the  discovery,  and  on  communicat- 
ing with  the  actual  finder  I  learned  that  this  fragment  is  all  that  is  now 
known  to  exist.  The  person  by  whom  it  has  been  preserved  has  long 
been  removed  from  the  locality  and  resident  in  Kdinburgh,  and  the  bit  of 
the  bro<ich  which  he  got  from  the  tinder  at  the  time  when  it  was  found, 
though  at  first  regarded  a*  a  curiosity,  had  long  been  forgotten.  It  was 
only  the  other  day,  in  searching  for  something  among  some  loose  pajwrs 
in  the  bottom  of  a  trunk  that  he  came  upon  it  acridentally,  and  showing 
it  as  a  curious  thing  to  a  friend  who  knew  something  of  silversmiths'  work 
the  latter  suggested  that  it  should  be  shown  to  a  jeweller,  and  thus  it 
found  its  way  to  Mr  Marshall,  and  through  him  to  me. 

The  interesting  sj>eeimen  thus  brought  to  light  eighteen  years  after  tin- 
date  of  its  original  discovery  (fig.  1),  is  the  terminal  part  of  one  side  of  a 
penannular  brooch  of  silver  of  the  form  prevalent  in  the  Celtic  period 
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subsequent  t<>  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  It  i.s  2J  inches  in  length, 
and  consists  <»f  the  expanding  end  of  one  half  of  the  penannular  ring  on 
which  the  loii},'  pin  of  these  brooches  wiw  loosely  hung  by  a  loop.  This 
loop  allowed  free  motion  of  the  pin  round  the  upper  i»irt  of  the  ring,  ami 
the  expanded  ends  prevented  its  coming  off  the  brooch.  The  ring  of  the 
brooch,  of  which  there  is  only  alnnit  an  inch  in  length  remaining  beyond 
the  expansion,  is  nearly  half  an  inch  wide,  ami  its  up]ier  surface  has  been 

adorned  with  plates  of  thin  gold  inserted  in 
panels.  Only  one  of  these  panels  remains. 
It  is  nearly  an  inch  in  length  by  jj  inch  in 
width,  and  is  lwautifully  ornamented  with 
the  representation  of  a  serjientinc  or  lacertine 
creature  twisted  in  the  shajM>  of  a  figure  of 
eight  The  animal's  figure  is  formed  of 
beadwork  of  rounded  grains  of  gold  soldered 
on  the  surface  of  the  plate  to  represent  scales, 
the  outlines  of  the  body  being  formed  of 
thin  fewisted  gold  win1  similarly  fastened 
down.  The  month  is  represented  as  wide 
open,  displaying  two  large  fangs,  and  the 
tongue  protrudes  in  a  curve  back  wards  under 
the  throat.  The  eye  is  represented  by  an 
oval  formed  round  one  of  the  larger  grains 
of  gold.    The  panel  is  bordered  by  a  raised 

Pfe  I.  Fragment  of  FtmnnuUr  ri,»  of  thicker  tvM  8°"  wile. 
Silver  Brooch  found  at  Dun-      At  the  junction  of  the  ring  of  the  brooch 
Wath,  CHithnc-sx  actual  .size).  ,  .  . 

with  the  expanding  end  there  is  a  large 

socket  enclosing  a  round  setting  of  amber,  and  opposite  to  it,  on  the 

outside  rim  of  the  ring,  is  a  beast's  head  in  relief. 

The  triangular-shaped  ending  expands  from  half  an  inch  in  width  at 

its  junction  with  the  ring  of  the  brooch  to  lj*  inch  in  width  at  its 

termination.    It  is  divided  into  a  central  panel  of  sub-triangular  form, 

h  iving  round  it  ;i  bonier  nearly  a  quurter  of  an  inch  in  width,  which  is 
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divided  into  four  different  panels  by  three  small  sockets  containing  settings 
of  amber,  two  of  which  are  circnlar  and  the  third  a  rectangular  oblong. 
These  panels  are  filled  with  a  very  peculiar  ornament  formed  of  thin 
twisted  gold  wire  soldered  on  the  surfatce  of  thin  gold  plates  fitted  into 
each  paneL  In  two  of  the  panels  on  tho  lower  and  outer  side  of  the 
centre  panel  tho  ornamentation  consists  of  six  S-shaped  scrolls,  not  all 
turned  the  same  way,  but  sometimes  reversed,  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing 
variety  in  the  pattern.  The  panel  on  the  inner  side  of  the  centre  is  also 
filled  with  S-ahaped  scrolls  placed  regularly  without  any  reversal  The 
panel  across  the  end  of  the  expanding  triangular  termination  of  the 
penannular  ring  of  the  brooch  is  filled  with  C-shapcd  scrolls  placed  back 
to  back. 

This  ornamentation,  consisting  of  S-  and  ('-shaped  scrolls  of  twisted 
wire,  is  not  uncommon  in  Anglo-Saxon  work.  Beautiful  examples  of  its 
occurrence  on  Anglo  Saxon  fibulae  of  the  round  form,  in  which  it  is 
associated  with  coloured  glass  settings,  are  seen  in  the  splendid  fibula 
from  Wingham,  near  Canterbury,  now  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Londes- 
borough.1  Another  example  of  equally  beautiful  workmanship  is  seen  in 
the  splendid  fibula  found  at  Kingston,  also  in  Kent.-  It  occurs  frequently 
in  Fraukish  work,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  circular  fibula?  and  other  objects 
from  Fraukish  graves  figured  by  Lindensehmidt3  and  others.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  larger  form  of  bracteates  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,4  principally 
as  a  decoration  of  the  loop  or  fastening.  These  braeteates,  from  their 
relations  to  the  coinage  of  Byzantium  and  for  other  reasons,  are  assigned 
to  the  period  ranging  from  a.d.  458  to  a.d.  600,  a  period  nearly  syn- 
chronous with  that  which  might  be  assigned  to  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Prankish  specimens  of  this  peculiar  ornamentation  of  filigree  work. 

Hut  on  the  other  hand  such  scrolls  occur  in  connection  with  Celtic 


1  Miscellanea  Oraphica,  plate  xxxiii. 
1  Inventoriuin  Scpulchrale,  plate  i. 

1  Lindenschmidts  *'  Altrrthumer,"  vol.  i.  heft  1  plate  K,  beft  8  pl»te  2,  and  heft 
12  plate  8. 

4  Atla*  for  Xonlisk  Oldkindighed,  plates  7,  8,  9,  ami  1«. 
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work  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  such  nn  early  period,  as,  for  instance, 
on  sculptured  monuments  and  on  metal  work  of  ecclesiastical  use  such  as 
the  Cross  of  Cong  and  the  Monymusk  Keliquary.1  It  may  he  safely 
assumed,  however,  that  their  urn-  in  metal-work  was  earlier  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England,  where  it  is  more  common,  than  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  where  it  is  rare  and  exceptional.  1  know  no  other  example 
of  the  use  of  these  S  and  C  scrolls  in  gold  filigree  work  of  distinctively 
Celtic  character,  unless  it  Ihj  on  the  acus  of  Mr  Heiton's  brooch,  to  be 
subsequently  described.  It  is  on  this  account  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  the  larger  portion  of  the  Dunbeath  brooch  should  have  jK'rishetl 
through  simple  want  of  care,  ami  ignorance  of  its  value. 

On  receiving  the  necessary  information  from  Mr  Christie,  the  possessor 
of  the  fragment,  I  wrote  to  the  original  tinder  asking  him  to  ascertain 
whether  the  remainder  of  the  brooch  might  possibly  be  yet  in  existence, 
and  I  hen-  annex  his  reply,  which,  though  characteristic,  is  quite 
decisive  : — 

"  AOHATBOAL,  1>1  NBEATH, 

Caithness,  Jununnj  28r7/,  1879. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  concerning  the  old  brooch  that 
was  found  here  this  long  time  back.  I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
got  none  of  this  old  brooch;  or  I  don't  know  of  anyone  in  this  place 
that  has  got  any  of  this  old  stuff  yon  speak  about.  The  time  is  so  long 
since  it  was  got  that  everything  about  it  is  out  of  sight  and  mind  here. 

"  As  far  as  I  recollect  I  will  give  you  all  the  information  I  can  about 
the  way  this  old  brooch  was  got.  I  got  it  in  a  drain  or  sink  that  I  was 
making  out  from  the  house.  The  pick  that  I  had  working  the  drain 
came  at  it  and  disfigured  the  whole  apparatus  out  of  its  form.  The 
brooch  looked  to  me  as  it  was  placed  on  a  fine  sash  of  leather  or  cloth, 
because  I  got  an  imitation  of  this  about  it.  All  the  dices  in  the  circle, 
there  was  a  line  stone  in  the  heart  of  them  all,  of  every  colour.  As  soon 
as  it  was  touched  they  all  fell  out  of  their  sockets  and  places.     There  was 

1  Sffl  tli<-  Proceeding,  vol.  xii.  page  3s,  ami  plnte  2  ;  also  «„tr,  p.  4SS,  fig.  2. 
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.something  similar  to  a  Roman  Catholic  cross  in  the  middle  of  this  old 
brooch,  and  a  great  deal  of  other  articles  attached  to  it  The  whole  of  it 
was  watered  with  gold,  or  some  stuff  or  other.  The  whole  of  it  was  made 
up  as  this  corner  you  have  got,  only  then*  was  a  cross  coming  through 
the  centre  of  it,  and  all  the  dices  a  fine  stone  of  every  colour  in  every  one 
of  them. 

"  This  is  all  the  information  I  can  give  about  this  old  brooch.— I  am, 
yours  truly,  "William  Sutherland." 

The  brooch  (fig.  2)  exhibited  by  Andrew  Heiton,  Esq.,  architect,  Perth, 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  is  in  the  same  style  of  Celtic  art  and  of  the  same 
period.  It  is  of  silver  and  penannular,  the  ends  terminating  in  circular 
expansions.  The  ring  of  the  brooch  is  a  Hat  hand  of  silver  half  an  inch 
wide,  ornamented  by  two  rows  of  gilt  bosses  in  a  sunk  panel,  between 
which  is  a  raised  hand  of  semi-cylindrical  form.  The  middle  part  of  the 
ring  is  occupied  by  an  oval  panel  .surrounded  by  a  raised  margin.  This 
panel  contained  a  gold  plate  ornamented  with  filigree  work,  which  was 
unfortunately  extracted  and  melted  before  the  brooch  came  into  Mr 
Heitou's  possession.  Similar  half-oval  panels  occur  at  the  terminations 
of  the  penannular  ring,  where  they  join  with  the  discs  which  form  the 
expanded  circular  ends.  From  one  of  these  half-oval  panels  the  gold 
plate  had  also  been  extracted,  but  it  remains  in  the  other,  and  presents 
the  figure  of  a  serj>ent-like  creature  twisted  into  a  double  figure  of  eight, 
formed  by  fine  filigree  work  of  beaded  or  notched  wire.  The  circular 
discs  have  a  chased  border  of  S  shaped  scrollwork,  on  which  rest  the 
heads  of  three  dog-like  animals  placed  with  their  muzzles  projecting 
towards  the  centre,  and  dividing  the  circular  space  into  three  sections. 
The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  setting  of  red  glass  fixed  in  a  thin  plate  of 
gold  J  inch  in  diameter,  ornamented  with  a  figure  of  eight  pattern  in 
filigree  work  of  bended  wire.  Surrounding  this  central  plate  is  a  bonier 
-j^ths  of  an  inch  wide  enclosed  between  two  raised  and  concentric  margins 
of  silver,  and  divided  into  three  panels  of  equal  length  by  the  heads  of 
the  dog-like  animals  before  mentioned,  whose  muzzles  extend  across  the 
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sunk  space  of  the  bonier  to  the  inner  rais«*d  margin.  These  panels  are 
tilled  with  thin  plates  of  gold  decorated  with  an  interlaced  pattern  in  plain 
raised  lines.    The  acus,  which  Lb      inches  in  length,  is  loosely  attached 


Fig.  2.  iVnannular  Silver  Rroocli  (5J  ineliMt  in  length). 


to  the  hotly  of  the  brooch  by  a  loop  which  gives  it  free  play.  The  head 
of  the  acus  expands  into  a  convex  oval,  which  has  been  decorated  by 
three  settings,  the  enclosures  of  which  are  gone.    The  central  part  of 
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this  oval  expansion  is  formed  into  a  sunk  panel  tilled  with  a  thin  gold 
plate  ornamented  with  H-shaped  scrolls  in  filigree  work  of  beaded  wire. 
A  pattern  of  interlaced  work  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  acus. 

This  brooch  was  obtained  in  Perth  by  Mr  Heiton,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  found  in  that  neighbourhood  along  with  another  silver  brooch  (fig.  3) 
of  the  same  form  but  of  coarser  workmanship,  and  in  a  ruder  style  of 
ornamentation.  In  its  general  character  the  first  of  these  brooches  resembles 
those  exhibited  by  Macleod  of  Cadlwill,  which  have  been  figured  ami 


Fig.  8.  Penaunukr  Silver  Brooch  (8  J  inches  in  length). 


described  in  the  Proceedings.  The  sj»ecial  feature  in  which  it  most 
resembles  the  largest  of  the  Cadboll  brooches  is  the  use  of  animals'  heads 
as  an  ornament  on  the  expanded  ends  of  the  jienannular  ring  of  the 
brooch.  This  is  a  very  rare  feature,  only  occurring,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
two  other  instances,  both  of  which  are  in  Ireland,  viz.,  on  the  small  brooch 
found  near  Galway,1  in  which  the  circular  terminations  of  the  penaunukr 
ring  are  divided  into  throe  sections  in  the  same  manner  by  animals'  heads, 
and  the  large  brooch  found  in  the  Path  at  Peorosta,  along  with  the  mag- 

1  "  Kilkenny  Journal,"  vol.  iii.  p.  10, 
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nificent  chalice  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.1  Xo 
drawing  has  yet  apjieared  of  this  magnificent  brooch,  which  is  described 
as  being  5  j  inches  in  breadth  with  an  acus  13£  inches  in  length-  The  face 
of  the  brooch  is  divided  into  forty-six  compartments,  forty-four  of  which 
are  filled  with  interlaced  jMitterns  of  various  forms.  The  front  of  the 
acus  has  seven  panels  also  filled  with  interfacings,  and  both  from  its  great 
size  and  from  the  rich  ornament  with  which  it  is  covered,  it  must  be  one 
of  the  very  finest  s|K>cimens  of  this  peculiar  phase  of  Celtic  art  now 
extant. 

1  "Transactions  Royal  Irish  A.ademy,"  vol.  xxiv.  p.  4V2. 
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